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SPECIAL    INTRODUCTION 

THE  philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  modern  thought,  since  it  is  the  rational 
outcome  of  previous  speculation,  offers  a  profounder 
sotution  of  its  problems,  and  forms  the  basis  of  a  new  de- 
parture. On  the  one  hand,  it  sums  up  the  notions  formerly  held 
to  be  essential  and  necessary,  reveals  their  inadequacy  or  im- 
perfections, and,  on  the  other  hand,  opens  up  a  fresh  and  fruitful 
field  of  metaphysical  inquiry.  To  gain  a  clear  idea  of  its  mean- 
Jng  and  scope,  it  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
[philosophic  movement  of  which  it  is  a  most  important  factor. 

The  transition  from  the  mediaeval  to  the  modern  view  of  the 
world  involved  a  profound  change  in  the  fundamental  convic- 
ion  or  assumption  which  men  held  in  regard  to  experience  and 
he  sources  of  knowledge.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  child- 
bood,  opinions  were  formed  subject  to  external  authority;  the 
ndcnce  of  perception  or  of  reason  had  little  relative  force ;  the 
lotive  for  independent  inquiry  was  weak  or  altogether  want- 
cig;  judgment  and  faith  must  needs  conform  to  the  dictations 
■  the  masters,  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  or  the  words  of  super- 
itural  revelation.  But,  with  a  growing  trust  in  reason,  the 
tjondage  of  mere  authority  was  loosened,  and  a  scientific  spirit 
'  investigation  arose.  Men  began  to  acquire  a  degree  of  con- 
ice  in  their  ability*  to  discover  truth  by  seardiing  for  it, 
^an  assurance  that  opinions  were  valid  if  well  attested  by 


This  confidence,  however,  implies  the  assumption  that  the 

truth,  power,  or  reason  of  things  is,  in  some  way.  within  them ; 

ud  that  the  inquiring  mind  may  appropriate  it,  at  least  in  the 

jmi  of  knowledge*    It,  in  fact,  presupposes  some  sort  of  like- 

or  identity*  between  the  mind  and  the  world ;  the  posses- 

,  in  common  of  the  nature  of  reason.    Tlte  mediaeval  view  of 

world  implied  the  principle  of  divine  transcendence,  but  thi^ 
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new  view  depends  upon  the  principle  of  divine  immanence, 
which  dominates  all  modern  thought.  To  the  former  the  crea- 
tive power  was  somehow  outside  and  remote,  and  the  world  was 
the  magical  result  of  an  external,  unintelligible  whim  or  decree ; 
to  the  latter  the  world  is  becoming  an  intelligible  order.  Science 
proceeds  upon  the  faith  that  nature  contains  her  own  explana- 
tion ;  and  free  metaphysical  inquiry  arises  in  the  trust  that  reason 
will  make  its  own  revelation. 

In  the  attempt  to  understand  and  explain  experience,  the  ob- 
server is  at  first  greatly  impressed  with  the  difference  between 
objects,  or  things  without,  and  subject,  or  the  inner  mind,  which 
feels,  perceives,  and  reflects.  This  seems,  at  first,  so  evident  and 
so  extreme  as  to  occasion  the  belief  that  they  manifest  distinct 
beings,  or  substances,  essentially  unlike.  They  are  contrasted 
as  outer  and  inner,  extended  and  non-extended,  passive  and  ac- 
tive, object  and  subject,  matter  and  spirit;  the  former  insen- 
sate, inert,  controlled  by  alien  force  or  influence;  the  latter 
intelligent,  active,  and  free.  But  despite  this  seeming  dualism, 
some  kind  of  harmony  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  these  two 
sides  are  united  in  a  single  experience,  since  one  mind  conceives 
both  of  them,  and  that  they  are  connected  with  each  other  in 
infinitely  various  ways,  especially  in  and  through  the  body, 
which  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  occupy,  and  by  which  action  and 
reaction  are  maintained  with  the  material  world.  Moreover,  the 
need  for  unity  which  is  fundamental  in  philosophy  requires  that 
these  contradictions  shall  be  resolved. 

From  the  sixteenth  century,  therefore,  the  most  important 
problem  of  metaphysics  has  been  to  establish  a  monistic  theory 
of  the  universe ;  for,  although  dualism  may  seem  sufficient  for 
practical  life,  and  not  objectionable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mere  common-sense,  which  does  not  reflect  deeply,  it  is  essen- 
tially illogical,  and  a  consistent  philosophy  cannot  tolerate  it. 
There  can  be  but  one  essentially  true  form  of  being,  of  which  all 
particular  beings  are  specific  manifestations.  Upon  this  point, 
materialism  and  idealism  are  agreed,  though  they  differ  as  to 
their  conception  of  what  may  be  this  only  and  true  being  or 
substance. 

The  study  of  the  natural  sciences  gave  great  weight  to  the  evi- 
dence of  facts,  and,  as  philosophy  gradually  abandoned  dual- 
ism, it  sought  for  a  plausible  theory  based  upon  the  belief  that 
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bodies  possessed  objective  and  absolute  existence.  During  the 
yghteenth  century  materialism  reached  its  most  extreme  ex- 
ssion  in  France  as  shown  by  the  writings  of  La  Mettrie» 
lorcct.  Diderot »  and  others  of  this  school  By  this  time, 
k*er,  matter  was  no  longer  conceived  as  merely  inert,  but 
ndowed  with  force,  an  intermediate  kind  of  being,  a  link  be- 
^'cen  matter  and  spirit.  By  means  of  this  conception  of  force, 
lliattcr  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  potent  substance,  able  to  pro- 
luce  from  itself  all  manner  of  existence,  so  that  every  form  of 
ife,  feeling,  and  thought  were  considered  to  be  results  of  its  ac- 
ivity.  Tlius  it  appears  to  be  both  active  and  passive,  cause  and 
All  the  contradictions  formerly  held  to  separate  matter 
"spirit,  now  come  to  be  ascribed  to  matter  in  itself.  Tliis, 
however,  furnishes  no  real  explanation  of  them ;  for  if  one  ad- 
\  that  the  body  thinks  and  that  matter  produces  or  possesses 
iousncss^  no  intelHgiblc  notion  is  thereby  gained  as  to  how 
tomic  motion,  or  mass  motion  in  space  and  time,  becomes  a 
n.  emotion,  or  thought.  The  subjective  and  objective 
re  not  brought  into  any  comprehensible  unity  merely  by 
ssertmg  that  they  are  alike  resultants  of  a  single  substance, 
ivtn  in  the  study  of  objective  nature,  all  scientific  theories  based 
bpofi  the  ideas  of  matter  and  force,  themselves  contrary  notions, 
are  involved  in  contradiction,  and  must  be  constantly  modified 
i  explain  new  discoveries,  or  fit  new  conditions.  On  the  other 
3d.  although  the  inconsistency  of  this  crude  form  of  material- 
shown»  and  its  In^iothesis  will  not  satisfy  careful 
:j  great  discoveries,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  develop- 
of  science  and  its  practical  application  to  himian  needs, 
and  intensifies  the  original  conviction  that  the  objec- 
world  is  profoundly  rational,  and  a  valid  manifestation  of 
[iftntte  and  absolute  reality^  difficulty,  and  contradictions  not- 
ith^fanding. 

The  point  of  view  of  idealism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sub- 
*  or  ps>Thological.    The  objective  world  is  seen  as  a  man- 
ition  of  mental  activit>*,  in  which  the  material  is  sensation, 
\tiie  method  is  thought.    The  outer  appearance  of  things, 
nothing  more  than  an  exhibit  of  the  inner  or  sub- 
Mind  is  the  prior  condition  of  all  apparent  reality. 
^vcry  experience  is  that  which  the  mind  has  of  itself:   there 
no  dihcT  concei%'aWe  world.    The  one  which  common-sense 
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and  science  think  that  they  know,  is  but  the  display  of  that  same 
thinking  and  knowing.  One  deals  everywhere  with  that  which 
is  in  essence  spiritual.  All  things  consist  of  the  substance  of 
spirit,  which  may  enter  directly  into  experience;  but  matter, 
considered  as  "  mere  stupid  substratum  "  of  accidents  and  qual- 
ities, is  to  be  utterly  repudiated. 

Idealism  may  fairly  claim  to  be  more  strictly  logical  and  con- 
sistent than  materialism,  and  escapes  its  tendency  to  fatalism. 
Without  doubt  matter  is  a  derived  conception,  an  inference  from 
mental  data ;  and  all  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  known  universe 
are  resolvable  into  the  sensations,  perceptions,  and  reflections 
of  the  cognizing  mind.  But  if  this  view  be  narrowly  held,  if  the 
independent  validity  of  the  outer  world  be  denied,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  illusion,  the  mind  ignores  that  profounder 
instinct  of  its  own  being  which  intuitively  asserts  the  objective 
validity  of  experience,  and  which  spontaneously  credits  the 
world  with  independent  being.  It  shuts  itself  within  the  confines 
of  its  present  consciousness,  fails  to  recognize  its  own  limitations, 
and  loses  that  incentive  to  observation  and  investigation  which 
materialism  arouses^  and  is  essential  to  continuous  progress. 
Moreover,  the  contradictions  of  experience  are  not  solved  merely 
by  the  assumption  that  objective  matter  or  subjective  mind 
alone  exists.  If  either  of  these  substances  is  to  be  accepted,  the 
contradiction  falls  within  it  and  requires  explanation.  If  dual- 
ism is  to  be  rejected  either  matter  has  subjectivity  or  mind  has 
objectivity ;  and  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  this  is  possible. 

In  opposition  to  the  one-sided  and  somewhat  dogmatic  claims 
of  materialism  and  idealism,  the  critical  philosophy  proposes  to 
Ignore  these  presuppositions  of  matter  and  mind,  and  investigate 
directly  the  nature  of  experience  or  knowledge,  for  in  experi- 
ence we  have  an  indisputable  possession  which  all  must  accept. 
From  John  Locke  to  Immanuel  Kant,  therefore,  a  growing  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  and 
capacity  of  the  human  understanding,  and  the  criterion  of  truth. 
Experience  is  the  fact  to  be  examined,  and  it  immediately  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  an  indefinite  number  and  variety  of  particular 
sensations,  ideas,  and  feelings,  harmoniously  organized.  There 
IS  no  appearance  of  an  essence  or  substance.  There  are,  indeed, 
sensations  of  various  sorts,  such  as  hardness,  color,  etc.,  but 
tiowhere  matter  as  such ;  feelings,  emotions,  etc.,  but  not  mind. 
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IS  a  generalized  conception,  which  expresses  the 
notion  that  each  of  the  two  sides  of  experience  is  unified  or 
organized  throughout.  The  acute  scepticism  of  David  Hume 
is  directed  against  the  immediate  knowledge  of  principles  gen- 
erally. All  our  ideas,  he  insists,  arise  from  sensations:  these 
re  known  directly,  and,  altiiough  by  their  order  and  connec- 
ion  they  presuppose  certain  principles  which  unite  them,  such 
principles  are  only  suspected  or  inferred  by  observation  or  ex- 
erience,  after  it  has  been  constructed:  they  cannot  be  directly 
v^ed.  Therefore,  ideas  of  the  substances  matter  and  mind, 
'  of  the  organizing  principles  of  experience  which  he  enimier- 
!s  as  ri  Mce.  contiguity  in  time  and  space,  and  causality, 

not  c  itought  prior  to  experience,  as  idealism  claims, 

lis  argument  is  at  best  but  partially  successful,  for  in  the  effort 
demonstrate  that  ideas  could  not  be  innate,  and  must  arise 
by  rctlection  upon  experience,  he  found  it  necessary  to  show 
1th  great  clearness  that  experience  in  its  turn  was  the  result 
:  definite  constructive  principles,  uniformly  valid  for  all  minds, 
indeed,  would  seem  to  be  the  most  important  outcome  of 
Experience  in  general,  however,  varied  and  dis- 
i  is  the  expression  of  principles  or  processes,  which  are 
rivcs  fixed  and  uniform.    Not  only  is  this  shown  in  the  ar- 
angcment  and  connection  of  the  so-called  elementary'  sensa- 
ms  in  harmonious  relations  with  one  another,  but  each  sense 
perception  detail*  as  may  easily  be  observed,  is  itself  a  com- 
plex product,  revealing  the  truth  that  processes  have  been  at 
rork  before  it  made  its  appearance  in  perception*    A  clear  dis- 
tion  should  be  made  between  the  process  which  is  prior  to 
and  the  idea  which  is  derived  from  it,  though  the 
ne  term  be  applied  to  both.    Causality^  for  example  is  an  idea 
formed  by  observation  of  a  specific  habit  of  the  reason  as  re- 
Jed  in  its  conscious  results;   as  a  conscious  idea,  it  arises 
tcr  the  fact    But  experience  when  it  arises  and  is  first  ob- 
fcfcd  reveals  that  its  various  elements  have  already  been 
itssally  connected.    Causality,  as  a  constructive  mode  or  proc- 
,  has  already  been  at  work,  and  the  work  thus  done  makes  it 
the  mind  to  recot    "       '     causal  relations  which  it 
brought  about    v  ,  is,  therefore,  an  a  priori 

process,  an  act  producing  the  fact  of  experience,  from  wdiich 
the  idea  causalit)*  is  derived*    This  b  but  an  illustration  which 
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applies  to  all  the  forms  of  knowing.  As  apprehended  con- 
sciously they  are  ideas  derived  by  reflection  upon  experience. 
As  such,  they  are  subject  to  revision,  and  may  be  variously  un- 
derstood or  misunderstood :  but  as  a  priori  processes  they  pos- 
sess a  fixed  and  immutable  character,  and  a  spontaneous  and 
necessary  activity.  The  material,  of  whatever  sort  it  may  be, 
which  enters  into  experience,  must  first  receive  the  impress  of 
these  activities,  and,  when  it  emerges  as  a  perceived  fact,  it  is 
revealed  as  their  resultant,  possessing  the  form  which  they  have 
given  it.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  experience  as  an  organized 
whole,  but  it  may  also  be  easily  seen  in  regard  to  each  element 
thereof.  Any  objective  thing  is  also  a  subjective  sense-percep- 
tion. As  such,  it  is  never  simple,  but  may  be  resolved  into  its 
so-called  properties  or  qualities.  Each  of  these  is  specifically 
known  only  by  comparison  and  contrast  with  others ;  and  the 
object  or  thing  becomes  such  for  the  mind  only  after  these  sev- 
eral and  distinct  qualities  have  been  combined  in  a  single  percep- 
tion. As  qualities  they  are  perceived  successively;  but,  as  a 
thing,  they  are  coincident!  In  any  given  perception,  moreover, 
only  a  few  of  the  ascribed  qualities  are  immediately  presented : 
many  more  are  supplied  by  the  imagination:  the  object  is  the 
unit  result  of  all  of  them  and  is  brought  into  existence  for  per- 
ception by  an  a  priori  synthetic  process.  Even  the  simplest 
sensations  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  elementary  are  in 
fact  not  so,  or  at  least  not  when  they  make  their  appearance. 
Each  one  discloses  that  it  may  be  analyzed  and,  therefore,  is 
already  a  synthetic  product,  possessing  the  conditions  of  time, 
space,  quality,  etc.,  relations  of  various  kinds.  All  knowledge 
is  synthetic. 

The  problem  which  Kant  set  for  himself  was  to  discover  these 
a  priori  forms,  or  synthetic  processes  of  reason;  and  his 
Critique  is  an  effort  to  exhibit  these  in  a  systematic  manner. 
He  accepts  neither  sensationalism  nor  idealism,  in  the  narrow 
sense,  but  aims  to  be  transcendental :  i.e.,  to  find  a  higher  stand- 
point by  which  their  opposing  views,  and  the  dualism  of  ex- 
perience generally,  may  be  explained.  He  admits  on  the  one 
hand  that  sensation  furnishes  the  matter  of  ideas,  and  with  the 
latter  that  their  form  is  given  by  the  active  reason ;  but  this 
sensation-matter  is  not  to  him  the  intelligible  perceived  data 
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'  I  rial  ism  taught,  nor  is  the  farm  the  conscious  idea  of 
[UiL  i  s.    Both  are  prior  to  experience  and  are  its  factors. 

The  **  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  "  is  then  an  inquiry  into  the 
I  resources  of  reason  for  the  construction  of  experience;  an  in- 
iTestigation  of  its  universal  and  necessary  forms,  whereby  the 
I  chaos  of  mere  stimuli  is  converted  into  an  orderly,  organized 
1  world. 

The  entire  argument  is  his  answer  to  the  question  which  he  at 
'  first  propounds.  How  is  synthetic  knowledge  a  priori  possible  ? 
.After  distinguishing  between  the  mere  matter  and  form  of 
[thought^  the  sense  stimuli  and  the  functions  of  intelligence,  he 
[>tes  his  attention  almost  entirely  to  the  latter.  There  is, 
irever,  a  constant  implication  that  his  material-be  for  e-knowl- 
Jge,  this  thin g'in-it self ,  outside  of  and  antecedent  to  the  opera- 
I lions  of  the  intellect,  lies  necessarily  beyond  the  domain  of 
luman  thought ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  Critique  reaches  the 
[inevitable  conclusion  that  the  intellect  is  shut  up  within  the 
[domain  of  its  own  forms :  these  prescribe  for  it  the  limitations 
Iwitlun  which  it  must  forever  move.  In  postulating  a  thing-in- 
yitseif  outside  of  intelligence,  and  thus  its  non-being,  Kant  fails 
escape  dualism;  although,  in  causing,  as  he  supposed,  the 
rhole  of  experience  to  fall  under  the  rational  procedure,  he 
Fsecms  at  first  thought  to  have  achieved  a  monistic  explanation 
'of  it 

But  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  the  thing-in-itself  has  an 
unknowable  nature  ?    It  is  clear  that  as  mere  matter  of  sensa- 
tion»  it  roust  have  a  relation  to  the  processes;    since  it  is  re- 
cived  and  used.    Also,  this  relation  must  be  a  varied  one,  since 
|ic  is  variously  used  by  the  different  rational  functions.    Indeed, 
it  must  possess  a  nature  correspondent  to  the  totality  of  these 
lions,  an  adaptability  for  experience  in  general.    In  what 
ct,  therefore,  can  it  be  said  that  it  lies  necessarily  outside 
lie  domain  of  the  intellect?   Still  further,  it  seems  necessary  to 
epcricnce,  and,  as  finished  product,  so  to  speak,  pervades  the 
[latter  in  every  detail.    It  is  apparently  as  necessary  as  the  func- 
tions themselves,  and  is  forever  in  reciprocal  relation  with  them. 
^Thus  Kant  seems  to  be  involved  in  a  confusion  in  which  he 
maintains  the  necessary  existence  of  a  thing-in-itsetf ,  in  contrast 
intellect;  but  which,  nevertheless,  must  be  correlated  most 
otiitiately  in  every  cognitive  act*    If  he  asserts  its  existence  at 
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all,  he  subjects  it  to  rational  conditions,  i.e.,  gives  it  a  knowable 
nature ;  which,  however,  he  denies  to  it.  To  overcome  this  con- 
tradiction in  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  which  occasioned 
in  it  whatever  was  negative  and  unsatisfactory,  was  to  be  the 
task  of  Kant's  successors ;  but,  for  the  time  being,  philosophy 
concerned  itself  with  the  positive  results  of  his  great  criticism. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  every  mental  act  is  a  synthesis, 
he  proceeds  to  describe  the  intellectual  system,  and  its  functions. 
He  distinguishes  between  sensibility  which  produces  sensible 
perceptions  or  ideas,  and  the  understanding  which  elaborates 
them.  In  the  latter,  again,  he  separates  the  faculty  of  synthetic 
connection  of  sense  intuitions  {i.e.,  the  judgment)  from  the 
reason  which  arranges  these  judgments  under  a  series  of  univer- 
sal ideas.  His  entire  work  is  a  unity  of  three  separate  inquiries : 
the  transcendental  (primordial  and  creative)  character  of  the 
sense-intuitions  (^Esthetic),  of  the  judgment  (Analytic),  and 
of  the  reason  (Dialectic). 

In  the  first  of  these  he  discusses  the  a  priori  nature  of  space 
and  time.  These  are  shown  to  be  modes  of  intuiting  or  perceiv- 
ing objects;  processes  of  the  mind;  forms  not  belonging  to 
thingS'in-themselves,  but  imposed  upon  them  by  the  mental  act. 
The  whole  apparent  world  is  thus  a  transformed  world,  a 
phenomenon. 

The  results  of  the  sense-intuitions  are  synthetically  arranged 
by  the  forms  of  the  judgment,  the  categories,  twelve  in  number, 
arranged  in  four  groups  of  three  each,  denominated  quantity, 
quality,  relation,  and  modality.  One  of  these,  however,  relation, 
governs  and  embraces  all  the  others. 

Lastly,  the  reason  (in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term)  furnishes 
the  universal  concepts,  the  absolute,  the  universe,  soul,  and  God, 
under  which  the  infinite  mass  of  judgments  are  organized,  and 
the  whole  of  experience  reduced  to  a  system. 

The  above  scheme  may,  perhaps,  be  criticised,  from  a  modem 
point  of  view,  as  being  mechanical,  the  result  of  a  somewhat 
expirical  and  selective  process,  rather  than  as  the  necessary  de- 
velopment of  a  fundamental  rational  conception.  A  careful 
consideration  of  his  argument  will,  however,  reveal  this :  that 
Kant  everywhere  assumes  the  self-activity  of  reason  as  the 
ground  of  all  experience,  and  its  supreme  condition.  In  this 
he  presents  a  view  which  is  far  richer  and  more  profound  than 
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any  which  had  yet  appeared,  and  from  which  the  thought  of  the 
present  century  has  drawn  its  chief  inspiration.  It  is  true  that, 
in  his  philosophy,  all  objectivity  is  not  explained  or  assimilated ; 
the  thing'in-itself  is,  as  yet,  the  unintelligible,  but  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, even  to  Kant  essentially  and  necessarily  the  unreason. 

It  remained  to  be  shown  that  self-consciousness,  in  appre- 
hending its  own  nature  in  the  object,  potentially  contained  the 
whole  nature  of  that  object  without  any  unknowable  residue ; 
that  reason  in  its  essential  nature  is  fully  and  completely  self- 
determined,  a  self-expressed,  self-cognizing  will. 

Kant  furnished  the  necessary  conception ;  its  full  realization 
he  left  to  others. 
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HUMAN  reason,  in  one  sphere  of  its  cognition,  is  called 
upon  to  consider  questions,  which  it  cannot  decline,  as 
they  are  presented  by  its  own  nature,  but  which  it  can- 
not answer,  as  they  transcend  every  faculty  of  the  mind. 

It  falls  into  this  difficulty  without  any  fault  of  its  own.  It 
begins  with  principles,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
field  of  experience,  and  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  which  are, 
at  the  same  time,  insured  by  experience.  With  these  principles 
it  rises,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  its  own  nature,  to  ever  higher 
and  more  remote  conditions.  But  it  quickly  discovers  that,  in 
this  way,  its  labors  must  remain  ever  incomplete,  b&rause  new 
questions  never  cease  to  present  themselves ;  and  thus  it  finds 
itself  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  principles  which  transcend 
the  region  of  experience,  while  they  are  regarded  by  common 
sense  without  distrust.  It  thus  falls  into  confusion  and  con- 
tradictions, from  which  it  conjectures  the  presence  of  latent 
errors,  which,  however,  it  is  unable  to  discover,  because  the 
principles  it  employs,  transcending  the  limits  of  experience, 
cannot  be  tested  by  that  criterion.  The  arena  of  these  endless 
contests  is  called  Metaphysic. 

Time  was,  when  she  was  the  queen  of  all  the  sciences ;  and, 
if  we  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  she  certainly  deserves,  so  far 
as  regards  the  high  importance  of  her  object-matter,  this  title 
of  honor.  Now,  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  heap  contempt 
and  scorn  upon  her ;  and  the  matron  mourns,  forlorn  and  for- 
saken, like  Hecuba. 

"  Mode  maxima  rcnim, 
Tot  generis,  natisque  potens    .    •    , 
Nunc  trahor  exul,  inops.^  * 

♦Ovid,  Metamorphoses, 
xiii 
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At  first,  her  government,  under  the  administration  of  the 
dogtnatists,  was  an  absolute  despotism.  But,  as  the  legislative 
continued  to  show  traces  of  the  ancient  barbaric  rule,  her  em- 
pire gradually  broke  up,  and  intestine  wars  introduced  the 
reign  of  anarchy;  while  the  sceptics,  like  nomadic  tribes,  who 
hate  a  permanent  habitation  and  settled  mode  of  living,  attacked 
from  time  to  time  those  who  had  organized  themselves  into 
civil  communities.  But  their  number  was,  very  happily,  small ; 
and  thus  they  could  not  entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  exertions  of 
those  who  persisted  in  raising  new  edifices,  although  on  no 
settled  or  uniform  plan.  In  recent  times  the  hope  dawned  upon 
us  of  seeing  those  disputes  settled,  and  the  legitimacy  of  her 
claims  established  by  a  kind  of  physiology  of  the  human  under- 
standing— that  of  the  celebrated  Locke.  But  it  was  found  that 
— although  it  was  affirmed  that  this  so-called  queen  could  not 
refer  her  descent  to  any  higher  source  than  that  of  common  ex- 
perience, a  circumstance  which  necessarily  brought  suspicion 
on  her  claims — ^as  this  genealogy  was  incorrect,  she  persisted 
in  the  advancement  of  her  claims  to  sovereignty.  Thus  meta- 
physics necessarily  fell  back  into  the  antiquated  and  rotten  con- 
stitution 9f  dogmatism,  and  again  became  obnoxious  to  the 
•contempt  from  which  efforts  had  been  made  to  save  it.  At 
present,  as  all  methods,  according  to  the  general  persuasion, 
have  been  tried  in  vain,  there  reigns  nought  but  weariness  and 
complete  indifferentism — ^the  mother  of  chaos  and  night  in  the 
scientific  world,  but  at  the  same  time  the  source  of,  or  at  least 
the  prelude  to,  the  re-creation  and  reinstallation  of  a  science, 
when  it  has  fallen  into  confusion,  obscurity,  and  disuse  from 
ill-directed  effort. 

For  it  is  in  reality  vain  to  profess  indifference  in  regard  to 
such  inquiries,  the  object  of  which  cannot  be  indifferent  to  hu- 
manity. Besides,  these  pretended  indifferentists,  however 
much  they  may  try  to  disguise  themselves  by  the  assumption 
of  a  popular  style  and  by  changes  on  the  language  of  the 
schools,  unavoidably  fall  into  metaphysical  declarations  and 
propositions,  which  they  profess  to  regard  with  so  much  con- 
tempt. At  the  same  time,  this  indifference,  which  has  arisen  in 
the  world  of  science,  and  which  relates  to  that  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  we  should  wish  to  see  destroyed  the  last,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon that  well  deserves  our  attention  and  reflection.  It  is 
plainly  not  the  eflfect  of  the  levity,  but  of  the  matured  judg- 
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tl  ♦  of  the  age,  which  refuses  to  be  any  longer  entertained 
iUusof)'  knowledge.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  call  to  reason,  again 
to  undertake  the  most  laborious  of  all  tasks — ^that  of  self-€X- 
at  I  ',  and  to  establish  a  tribunal,  which  may  secure  it  in  its 

w  ^^^  iiidcd  claims,  while  it  pronounces  against  all  baseless 
assumptions  and  pretensions,  not  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  but 
according  to  its  own  eternal  and  unchangeable  laws.  This 
iribm^  is  nothing  less  than  the  Critical  investigation  of  Pure 
Reason. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  a  criticism  of  books  and  syslcms»  but 
a  critical  inquiry  into  the  faculty  of  reason,  witli  reference  to 
the  cognitions  to  which  it  strives  to  attain  without  the  aid  of 
experience;  in  other  words,  the  solution  of  the  question  re- 
garding the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  Metaphysics,  and  the 
d'  of  the  origin,  as  well  as  of  the  extent  and  limits 

ot  \    Al!  this  must  be  done  on  the  basis  of  principles. 

This  path — the  only  one  now  remaining — has  been  entered 
upon  by  me ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have,  in  this  way,  dis- 
co\*ered  the  cause  of — and  consequently  the  mode  of  removing 
— ^all  the  errors  which  have  hitherto  set  reason  at  variance  with 
itself,  in  the  sphere  of  non-empirical  thought.  I  have  not  re- 
turned an  evasive  answer  to  the  questions  of  reason,  by  alleging 
the  inability  and  limitation  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  I  have, 
on  the  contrary,  examined  them  completely  in  the  light  of  prin- 
ciples^ and,  after  having  discovered  the  cause  of  the  doubts  and 
contradictions  into  which  reason  fell,  have  solved  them  to  its 
perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  true,  these  questions  have  not  been 
solved  as  dogmatism,  in  its  vain  fancies  and  desires,  had  ex- 
pected ;  for  it  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  exercise  of  magical 
arts,  and  of  these  I  have  no  knowledge.    But  neither  do  these 

•  Wc  vefy  often  hear  complaints  of  the  shallowness  of  the  present  age, 

and  of  the  decay  of  ^  \  science.  But  I  d  *  *  *  *^  *  hose 
wbk-h  rest  upon  a  mdation,  such  as  cal 

SdcDCf-    '^*^     '"  »^  v.v  crvc  this  reproach^   ■'  ..*iher 

niaftit:  ie,  and  in  the  latter  case,  inrl;  rpass  it, 

Thr  •  ise  with  the  other  kinds  of  *  ,  if  tltcir 

ft  vcrc  but  hrmly  established.    In  the  absence  of  thrs  security, 

tr  dnnbt,  and  finally,  s^evere  critidsm  are  rather  signs  of  a 

p  of  thought.     Our  age  is  the  age  of  criticism,  to  which 

C  *    be   suniected.     The   saeredne^s    of   reli^ririn     and    the 

autti-  *  "  '-  •  '       '  ,tion 

ffotn  hty 

raiperr  only  to  that  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
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come  within  the  compass  of  our  mental  powers ;  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  philosophy  to  destroy  the  illusions  which  had  their 
origin  in  misconceptions,  whatever  darling  hopes  and  valued 
expectations  may  be  ruined  by  its  explanations.  My  chief  aim 
in  this  work  has  been  thoroughness ;  and  I  make  bold  to  say, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  metaphysical  problem  that  does  not 
find  its  solution,  or  at  least  the  key  to  its  solution,  here.  Pure 
reason  is  a  perfect  unity;  and,  therefore,  if  the  principle  pre- 
sented by  it  prove  to  be  insufficient  for  the  solution  of  even  a 
single  one  of  those  questions  to  which  the  very  nature  of  rea- 
son gives  birth,  we  must  reject  it,  as  we  could  not  be  perfectly 
certain  of  its  sufficiency  in  the  case  of  the  others. 

While  I  say  this,  I  think  I  see  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
reader  signs  of  dissatisfaction  mingled  with  contempt,  when 
he  hears  declarations  which  sound  so  boastful  and  extravagant ; 
and  yet  they  are  beyond  comparison  more  moderate  than  those 
advanced  by  the  commonest  author  of  the  commonest  philo- 
sophical programme,  in  which  the  dogmatist  professes  to  dem- 
onstrate the  simple  nature  of  the  soul,  or  the  necessity  of  a 
primal  being.  Such  a  dogmatist  promises  to  extend  human 
knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of  possible  experience;  while  I 
humbly  confess  that  this  is  completely  beyond  my  power.  In- 
stead of  any  such  attempt,  I  confine  myself  to  the  examination 
of  reason  alone  and  its  pure  thought ;  and  I  do  not  need  to  seek 
far  for  the  sum-total  of  its  cognition,  because  it  has  its  seat  in 
my  own  mind.  Besides,  common  log^c  presents  me  with  a  com- 
plete and  systematic  catalogue  of  all  the  simple  operations  of 
reason ;  and  it  is  my  task  to  answer  the  question  how  far  rea- 
son can  go,  without  the  material  presented  and  the  aid  fur- 
nished by  experience. 

So  much  for  the  completeness  and  thoroughness  necessary 
in  the  execution  of  the  present  task.  The  aims  set  before  us 
are  not  arbitrarily  proposed,  but  are  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
nature  of  cognition  itself. 

The  above  remarks  relate  to  the  matter  of  our  critical  in- 
quiry. As  regards  the  form,  there  are  two  indispensable  con- 
ditions, which  anyone  who  undertakes  so  difficult  a  task  as  that 
of  a  critique  of  pure  reason,  is  bound  to  fulfil.  These  conditions 
are  certitude  and  clearness. 

As  regards  certitude,  I  have  fully  convinced  myself  that,  in 
this  sphere  of  thought,  opinion  is  perfectly  inadmissible,  and 
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that  everything  which  bears  the  least  semblance  of  a  hypo- 
thesis  roust  be  excluded,  as  of  no  value  in  sudi  discussions* 
For  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  every  cognition  that  is  to  be 
established  upon  a  priori  grounds,  that  it  shall  be  held  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  \  much  more  is  this  the  case  with  an  attempt 
to  determine  all  pure  (i  ^iori  cognition^  and  to  furnish  the 
standard — and  consequently  an  example — of  all  apodictic 
(philosophical)  certitude.  Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  wliat 
i  professed  to  do,  it  is  for  the  reader  to  determine;  it  is  the 
author's  business  merely  to  adduce  grounds  and  reasons,  with- 
out determining  what  intluence  these  ought  to  have  on  the  mind 
of  his  judges*  But,  lest  anything  he  may  have  said  may  be- 
come the  innocent  cause  of  doubt  in  their  nunds,  or  tend  to 
weaken  tlie  effect  which  his  arguments  might  otherwise  pro* 
duce — he  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  those  passages  which 
nmy  occasion  mistrust  or  difficult}-,  although  these  do  not  con- 
cern the  main  purpose  of  the  present  work.  He  does  this  solely 
with  the  view  of  removing  from  the  mind  of  the  reader  any 
doubts  which  might  affect  his  judgment  of  the  work  as  a  whole, 
and  in  regard  to  its  ultimate  aim. 

I  know  no  investigations  more  necessary  for  a  fuU  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  faculty  which  we  call  understandings 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  determination  of  the  rules  and 
limits  of  its  use»  than  those  undertaken  in  the  second  chapter  of 
llie  Transcendental  Analytic,  under  the  title  of  Deduction  of 
ih4  Pure  Conceptions  of  the  Understanding;  and  they  have 
also  cost  me  by  far  the  greatest  labor — labor  which,  I  hope,  will 
^^  not  remain  uncompensated.  The  view  there  taken,  which  goes 
^k  somewhat  deeply  into  the  subject,  has  two  sides.  The  one 
^H  relates  to  the  objects  of  the  pure  understanding,  and  is  intended 
^H  to  demonstrate  and  to  render  comprehensible  the  objective 
^^^■Bdity  of  its  d  priori  conceptions ;  and  it  forms  for  this  rea- 
V^Hn  an  essential  part  of  the  Critique.  The  other  considers  the 
pure  understanding  itself,  its  possibility  and  its  powers  of 
cor  ^  —that  h,  from  a  subjective  point  of  view;  and,  al- 
th-  _  >  exposition  is  of  great  importance,  it  does  not  be- 
long essentially  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  work,  because  the 
granH  question  is,  what  and  how  much  can  reason  and  under- 
standing, apart  from  experience,  cognize,  and  not,  how  is  the 
hcmlly  of  thought  itself  possible?  As  the  latter  is  an  inquiry 
tato  the  cause  of  a  given  effect,  and  has  thus  in  it  some  sem- 
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blance  of  a  h}rpothesis  (although,  as  I  shall  show  on  another 
occasion;  this  is  really  not  the  fact),  it  would  seem  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  I  had  allowed  myself  to  announce  a  mere 
opinion,  and  that  the  reader  must  therefore  be  at  liberty  to  hold 
a  different  opinion.  But  I  beg  to  remind  him,  that,  if  my  sub- 
jective deduction  does  not  produce  in  his  mind  the  conviction 
of  its  certitude  at  which  I  aimed,  the  objective  deduction,  with 
which  alone  the  present  work  is  properly  concerned,  is  in  every 
respect  satisfactory. 

As  regards  clearness,  the  reader  has  a  right  to  demand,  in 
the  first  place,  discursive  or  logical  clearness,  that  is,  on  the 
basis  of  conceptions,  and,  secondly,  intuitive  or  aesthetic  clear- 
ness, by  means  of  intuitions,  that  is,  by  examples  or  other 
modes  of  illustration  in  concreto.  I  have  done  what  I  could 
for  the  first  kind  of  intelligibility.  This  was  essential  to  my 
purpose;  and  it  thus  became  the  accidental  cause  of  my  in- 
ability to  do  complete  justice  to  the  second  requirement  I 
have  been  almost  always  at  a  loss,  during  the  progress  of  this 
work,  how  to  settle  this  question.  Examples  and  illustrations 
always  appeared  to  me  necessary,  and,  in  the  first  sketch  of 
the  Critique,  naturally  fell  into  their  proper  places.  But  I  very 
soon  became  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  my  task,  and  the 
numerous  problems  with  which  I  should  be  engaged ;  and,  as 
I  perceived  that  this  critical  investigation  would,  even  if  de- 
livered in  the  driest  scholastic  manner,  be  far  from  being  brief, 
I  found  it  unadvisable  to  enlarge  it  still  more  with  examples 
and  explanations,  which  are  necessary  only  from  a  popular 
point  of  view.  I  was  induced  to  take  this  course  from  the  con- 
sideration also,  that  the  present  work  is  not  intended  for  popu- 
lar use,  that  those  devoted  to  science  do  not  require  such  helps, 
although  they  are  always  acceptable,  and  that  they  would  have 
materially  interfered  with  my  present  purpose.  Abbe  Ter- 
rasson  remarks  with  great  justice,  that  if  we  estimate  the  size 
of  a  work,  not  from  the  number  of  its  pages,  but  from  the  time 
which  we  require  to  make  ourselves  master  of  it,  it  may  be 
said  of  many  a  book — that  it  would  be  much  shorter,  if  it  were 
not  so  short.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  comprehensi- 
bility  of  a  system  of  speculative  cognition,  connected  under  a 
single  principle,  we  may  say  with  equal  justice — many  a  book 
would  have  been  much  clearer,  if  it  had  not  been  intended  to 
be  so  very  clear.    For  explanations  and  examples,  and  other 
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ftdps  to  mtelligibilityp  aid  us  in  the  comprehension  of  parts, 

put  they  distract  the  attention,  dissipate  the  mental  power  o£ 

reader,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  his  forming  a  clear  con- 

ption  of  the  zvhole;   as  he  cannot  attain  soon  enough  to  a 

jrvey  of  the  system,  and  the  coloring  and  embellishments  be- 

5wed  upon  it  prevent  his  observing  its  articulation  or  organi- 

^sation — which  is  the  most  important  consideration  with  him, 

when  he  comes  to  judge  of  its  unity  and  stability. 

The  reader  must  naturally  have  a  strong  inducement  to  co- 
Of>erate  with  the  present  author,  if  he  has  formed  the  intention 
of  erecting  a  complete  and  solid  edifice  of  metaphysical  sci- 
ence, according  to  the  plan  now  laid  before  him.  Aletaphv  sirs, 
as  here  represented,  is  the  only  science  which  admits  of  cm 
pletion^ — and  with  little  labor,  if  it  is  united,  in  a  short  time; 
so  that  nothing  will  be  left  to  future  generations  except  the 
task  of  illustrating  and  applying  it  didactically.  For  this  sci- 
ence is  nothing  more  than  the  inventory  of  all  that  is  given 
by  pure  reason,  systematically  arranged.  Nothing  can  es- 
ape  our  notice;  for  what  reason  produces  from  itself  cannot 
lie  concealed,  but  must  be  brought  to  the  light  by  reason  itself, 
soon  as  we  have  discovered  tlie  common  principle  of  the 
we  seek.  The  perfect  unity  of  this  kind  of  cognitions, 
are  based  upon  pure  conceptions,  and  uninfluenced  by 
empirical  element,  or  any  peculiar  intuition  leading  to  dc- 
prminate  experience,  renders  this  completeness  not  only  prac- 
icable,  but  also  necessary. 


^rhich 


|ny 


'  Tecum  habita.  ct  nons  quam  sit  ctbi  ctirta  stipeUcx/'* 


Such  a  system  of  pure  speculative  reason  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
sh  under  the  title  of  Metapkysic  of  Nature.\  The  content 
lis  work,  (which  will  not  be  half  so  long  J  will  be  very 
much  richer  than  that  of  the  present  Critique,  which  has  to 
discover  the  sources  of  this  cognition  and  expose  the  condi- 
tions of  its  possibility,  and  at  the  same  time  to  clear  and  level 
a  fit  foundation  for  the  scientific  edifice.  In  the  present  work, 
look  for  the  patient  hearing  and  the  impartiality  of  a  judge: 
the  other,  for  the  good-will  and  assistance  of  a  co-laborer, 
For#  however  complete  the  list  of  principles  for  this  system 

*  PcrsiuA, 

tThis  work  was  never  poblished. 
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may  be  in  the  Critique,  the  correctness  of  the  system  requires 
that  no  deduced  conceptions  should  be  absent.  These  cannot 
be  presented  A  priori,  but  must  be  gradually  discovered ;  and, 
while  the  synthesis  of  conceptions  has  been  fully  exhausted 
in  the  Critique,  it  is  necessary  that,  in  the  proposed  work,  the 
same  should  be  the  case  with  their  analysis.  But  this  will  be 
rather  an  amusement  than  a  labor. 
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INTRODUCTION 

PuBE  AND  Empirical 
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I. — Of  the  Difference  Between 

Knowledge 


THAT  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  For  how  is  it  possible  that  the  faculty 
of  cognition  should  be  awakened  into  exercise  other- 
wise than  by  means  of  objects  which  affect  our  senses,  and 
partly  of  themselves  produce  representations,  partly  rouse  our 
powers  of  understanding  into  activity,  to  compare,  to  connect, 
or  to  separate  these,  and  so  to  convert  the  raw  material  of  our 
sensuous  impressions  into  a  knowledge  of  objects,  which  is 
called  experience  ?  In  respect  of  time,  therefore,  no  knowledge 
of  ours  is  antecedent  to  experience,  but  begins  with  it 

But,  though  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  all  arises  out  of  experience.  For,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  quite  possible  that  our  empirical  knowledge  is 
a  compound  of  that  which  we  receive  through  impressions, 
and  that  which  the  faculty  of  cognition  supplies  from  itself 
(^  s  impressions  giving  merely  the  occasion),  an  addi- 

li  ii  we  cannot  distinguish  from  the  original  element 

given  by  sense,  till  long  practice  has  made  us  attentive  to,  and 
skilful  in  separating  it  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  which  re- 
quires close  investigation,  and  is  not  to  be  answered  at  first 
light — whether  there  exists  a  knowledge  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  experience,  and  even  of  all  sensuous  impressions? 
Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  called  d  priori,  in  contradistinction 
to  empirical  knowledge,  which  has  its  sources  i^  posteriori,  that 
is,  in  experience. 

But  the  expression,  **  a  priori/'  is  not  as  yet  definite  enough 
adequately  to  indicate  the  whole  meaning  of  the  question  above 
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started*  For*  in  speaking  of  knowledge  which  has  its  sources 
in  experience,  we  are  wont  to  say,  that  this  or  that  may  be 
known  d  priori,  because  we  do  not  derive  this  knowledge  imme- 
diately from  experience,  but  from  a  general  rule,  which,  how- 
ever>  we  have  itself  borrowed  from  experience.  Thus,  if  a 
man  undermined  his  house,  we  say,  "  he  might  know  d  priori 
that  it  would  have  fallen  *' ;  that  is,  he  needed  not  to  have 
waited  for  the  experience  that  it  did  actually  fall.  But  still, 
a  priori,  he  could  not  know  even  this  much.  For,  that  bodies 
are  heavy,  and,  consequently,  that  they  fall  when  their  sup* 
ports  are  taken  away,  must  have  been  known  to  him  previously, 
by  means  of  experience. 

By  the  term  '*  knowledge  a  priori"  therefore,  we  shall  in  the 
sequel  understand,  not  such  as  is  independent  of  this  or  that 
kind  of  experience,  but  such  as  is  absolutely  so  of  all  expert 
encc.  Opposed  to  this  is  empirical  knowledge,  or  that  which 
is  possible  only  a  posteriori,  that  is,  through  experience. 
Knowledge  i  priori  is  either  pure  or  impure.  Pure  knowledge 
a  priori  is  that  with  which  no  empirical  element  is  mixed  up. 
For  example,  the  proposition,  "  Every  change  has  a  cause,'*  is 
a  proposition  d  priori,  but  impure,  because  change  is  a  concep- 
tion which  can  only  be  derived  from  experience. 


II. — The  Human  Intellect,  Even  in  an  Unphilosophical 
State,  is  in  Possession  of  Certain  Cognitions  ^  Priori 


The  question  now^  is  as  to  a  criterion,  by  which  we  may 
securely  distinguish  a  pure  from  an  empirical  cognition.  Ex- 
perience no  doubt  teaches  us  that  this  or  that  object,  is  con- 
stituted in  such  and  such  a  manner,  but  not  that  it  could  not 
possibly  exist  otherwise.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  have 
a  proposition  which  contains  the  idea  of  necessity  in  its  very 
conception,  it  is  a  judgment  d  priori;  if,  moreover,  it  is  not 
derived  from  any  other  proposition,  unless  from  one  equally 
involving  the  idea  of  necessity,  it  is  absolutely  d  priori.  Sec- 
ondly, an  empirical  judgment  never  exhibits  strict  and  absolute, 
bot  only  assumed  and  comparative  universality  (by  induction) ; 
therefore,  the  most  we  can  say  is — so  far  as  we  have  hitherto 
observed,  there  is  no  exception  to  this  or  that  rule.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  judgment  carries  with  it  strict  and  absolute  uni- 
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Tersality,  that  is,  admits  of  no  possible  exception,  it  is  not 
derived  from  experience,  but  is  valid  absolutely  d  priori 

Empirical  universality  is,  therefore,  only  an  arbitrary  exten- 
sion of  validity,  from  that  which  may  be  predicated  of  a  propo- 
sition valid  in  most  cases,  to  that  which  is  asserted  of  a  proposi- 
tion which  holds  good  in  all;  as,  for  example^  in  the  affirma- 
tion, '*all  bodies  are  heavy/'  When,  on  the  contrary,  strict 
universality  characterizes  a  judgment,  it  necessarily  indicates 
another  peculiar  source  of  knowledge,  namely,  a  faculty  of 
cognition  a  priori  Necessity  and  strict  universality,  therefore, 
are  infallible  tests  for  distinguishing  pyre  from  empirical 
knowledge,  and  are  inseparably  connected  with  each  other 
But  as  in  the  use  of  these  criteria  the  empirical  limitation  is 
sometimes  more  easily  detected  than  the  contingency  of  the 
judgment,  or  the  unlimited  imiversality  which  we  attach  to  a 
judgment  is  often  a  more  convincing  proof  than  its  necessity, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  use  the  criteria  separately,  each  being 
by  itself  infallible. 

Now,  that  in  the  sphere  of  human  cognition,  we  have  judg- 
ments which  are  necessary,  and  in  the  strictest  sense  universal, 
consequently  pure  d  prion,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  show. 
If  we  desire  an  example  from  the  sciences,  we  need  only  take 
any  proposition  in  mathematics.    If  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the 
commonest  operations  of  the  understanding,  the  proposition, 
**  every  change  must  have  a  cause,*'  will  amply  serve  our  pur- 
pose.    In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  the  conception  of  a  cause  so 
plainly  involves  the  conception  of  a  necessity  of  connection  with 
SLK2  effect,  and  of  a  strict  universality  of  the  law,  that  the  very 
notion  of  a  cause  would  entirely  disappear,  were  we  to  derive 
it,  like  Hume,  from  a  frequent  association  of  what  happens 
^ftrtth  that  which  precedes,  and  the  habit  thence  originating  of 
^W:>iinecting  representations — ^the  necessity  inherent  in  the  judg- 
nnent  being  therefore  merely  subjective.    Besides,  without  seek- 
\ngf  for  such  examples  of  principles  existing  a  priori  in  cogni- 
tion, we  might  easily  show  that  such  principles  are  the  indis- 
pensable basis  of  the  possibility  of  experience  itself,  and  con- 
sequently prove  their  existence  (i  priori.     For  w^hence  could 
our  experience  itself  acquire  certainty,  if  all  the  rules  on  w^hich 
it  depends  were  themselves  empirical,  and  consequently  for- 
tuitous?   No  one,  therefore,  can  admit  the  validity  of  the  use 
of  such  rules  as  first  principles.    But,  for  the  present,  we  may 
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content  ourselves  with  having  established  the  fact,  that  we  do 
possess  and  exercise  a  faculty  of  pure  d  priori  cognition ;  and, 
secondly,  with  having  pointed  out  the  proper  tests  of  such  cog- 
nition, namely,  universality  and  necessity. 

Not  only  in  judgments,  however,  but  even  in  conceptions,  is 
an  d  priori  origin  manifest.  For  example,  if  we  take  away 
by  degrees  from  our  conceptions  of  a  body  all  that  can  be  re- 
ferred to  mere  sensuous  experience — color,  hardness  or  soft- 
ness, weight,  even  impenetrability — the  body  will  then  vanish; 
but  the  space  which  it  occupied  still  remains,  and  this  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  annihilate  in  thought.  Again,  if  we  take 
away,  in  like  manner,  from  our  empirical  conception  of  any 
object,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  all  properties  which  mere  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  to  connect  with  it,  still  we  cannot  think 
away  those  through  which  we  cogitate  it  as  substance,  or  ad- 
hering to  substance,  although  our  conception  of  substance  is 
more  determined  than  that  of  an  object.  Compelled,  therefore, 
by  that  necessity  with  which  the  conception  of  substance  forces 
itself  upon  us,  we  must  confess  that  it  has  its  seat  in  our  faculty 
of  cognition  d  priori. 


III. — Philosophy  Stands  in  Need  of  a  Science  which 
Shall  Determine  the  Possibility,  Principles,  and  Ex- 
tent OF  Human  Knowledge  ^  Prwri 

Of  far  more  importance  than  all  that  has  been  above  said, 
is  the  consideration  that  certain  of  our  cognitions  rise  com- 
pletely above  the  sphere  of  all  possible  experience,  and  by  means 
of  conceptions,  to  which  there  exists  in  the  whole  extent  of 
experience  no  corresponding  object,  seem  to  extend  the  range 
of  our  judgments  beyond  its  bounds.  And  just  in  this  trans- 
cendental or  supersensible  sphere,  where  experience  affords  us 
neither  instruction  nor  guidance,  lie  the  investigations  of  Rea- 
son, which,  on  account  of  their  importance,  we  consider  far 
preferable  to,  and  as  having  a  far  more  elevated  aim  than,  all 
that  the  understanding  can  achieve  within  the  sphere  of  sensu- 
ous phenomena.  So  high  a  value  do  we  set  upon  these  investi- 
gations, that  even  at  the  risk  of  error,  we  persist  in  following 
them  out,  and  permit  neither  doubt  nor  disregard  nor  indiffer- 
ence to  restrain  us  from  the  pursuit.    These  unavoidable  prob- 
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not 


letns  of  mere  pure  reason  are  God,  Freedom  (of  will)  and  Ira- 
mortality.  The  science  which,  with  all  its  preliminaries,  has 
fur  its  especial  object  the  solution  of  these  problems  is  named 
metaphysics — a  science  which  is  at  the  very  outset  dogmatical, 
that  is,  it  confidently  lakes  upon  itself  the  execution  of  this  task 
without  any  previous  investigation  of  the  ability  or  inability 
of  reason  for  such  an  understanding. 

Now  the  safe  ground  of  experience  being  thus  abandoned, 
it  seems  nevertheless  natural  that  we  should  hesitate  to  erect 
a  building  with  the  cognitions  we  possess,  without  knowing 
whence  they  come,  and  on  the  strength  of  principles,  the  origin 
of  which  is  undiscovered.  Instead  of  thus  trjnng  to  build  with- 
out a  foimdation,  it  is  rather  to  be  expected  that  we  should 
long  ago  have  put  the  question,  how  the  understanding  can 
arrive  at  these  d  priori  cognitions,  and  what  is  the  extent,  valid- 
ity, and  worth  which  they  may  possess  ?  We  say,  this  is  natural 
enough,  meaning  by  the  word  natural  that  which  is  consistent 
with  a  just  and  reasonable  way  of  thinking;  but  if  we  under- 
stand by  tlie  term,  that  which  usually  happens,  nothing  indeed 
could  be  more  natural  and  more  comprehensible  than  that  this 
investigation  should  be  left  long  unattempted.  For  one  part 
of  our  pure  knowledge,  the  science  of  mathematics,  has  been 
long  firmly  established,  and  thus  leads  us  to  form  flattering 
n^  with  regard  to  others,  though  these  may  be  of 
lerent  nature.  Besides,  when  we  get  beyond  the 
bounds  of  experience,  we  are  of  course  safe  from  opposition 
lin  lliai  qtianer ;  and  the  charm  of  widening  tlie  range  of  our 
knowledge  is  so  ^eat,  that  unless  we  are  brought  to  a  stand- 
till  by  some  evident  contradiction,  we  hurry  on  undoubtingly 
tti  our  course.  This,  however,  may  be  avoided,  if  we  are  suffi- 
csently  cautious  in  tJie  construction  of  our  fictions,  which  are 
not  the  less  fictions  on  that  account. 

Mathematical  science  affords  us  a  brilliant  example^  how  far, 
[independently  of  all  experience,  we  may  carry  our  A  priori 
wledge.  It  is  true  that  the  mathematician  occupies  himself 
ith  objects  and  cognitions  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  repre- 
sented by  means  of  intuition.  But  this  circtimstance  is  easily 
overlooked,  because  the  said  intuition  can  itself  be  given  d 
priori,  afid  therefore  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  mere 
pure  conception.  Deceived  by  such  a  proof  of  the  power  of 
reason,  wc  can  perceive  no  limits  to  the  extension  of  our  knowl- 
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edge.    The  light  dove  cleaving  in  free  flight  the  thin  air,  whose 
resistance  it  feels,  might  imagine  that  her  movements  would  be 
far  more  free  and  rapid  in  airless  space.    Just  in  the  same  way 
did  Plato,  abandoning  the  world  of  sense  because  of  the  narrow 
limits  it  sets  to  the  understanding,  venture  upon  the  wings  of 
ideas  beyond  it,  into  the  void  space  of  pure  intellect.     He  did 
not  reflect  that  he  made  no  real  progress  by  all  his  efforts ;  for 
he  met  with  no  resistance  which  might  serve  him  for  a  support, 
as  it  were,  whereon  to  rest,  and  on  which  he  might  apply  his 
powers,  in  order  to  let  the  intellect  acquire  momenttun  for  its 
progress.    It  is,  indeed,  the  common  fate  of  human  reason  in 
speculation,  to  finish  the  imposing  edifice  of  thought  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  then  for  the  first  time  to  begin  to  examine 
whether  the  foundation  is  a  solid  one  or  no.    Arrived  at  this 
point,  all  sorts  of  excuses  are  sought  after,  in  order  to  consde 
us  for  its  want  of  stability,  or  rather  indeed,  to  enable  us  to 
dispense  altogether  with  so  late  and  dangerous  an  investigation. 
But  what  frees  us  during  the  process  of  building  from  all  appre- 
hension or  suspicion,  and  flatters  us  into  the  belief  of  its  solid- 
ity, is  this.    A  great  part,  perhaps  the  greatest  part,  of  the  busi- 
ness of  our  reason  consists  in  the  analyzation  of  the  conceptions 
which  we  already  possess  of  objects.    By  this  means  we  gain 
a  multitude  of  cognitions,  which,  although  really  nothing  more 
than  elucidations  or  explanations  of  that  which  (though  in  a 
confused  manner)  was  already  thought  in  our  conceptions,  are, 
at  least  in  respect  of  their  form,  prized  as  new  introspections ; 
while,  so  far  as  regards  their  matter  or  content,  we  have  really 
made  no  addition  to  our  conceptions,  but  only  disinvolved  them. 
But  as  this  process  does  furnish  real  A  priori  knowledge,  which 
has  a  sure  progress  and  useful  results,  reason,  deceived  by  this, 
slips  in,  without  being  itself  aware  of  it,  assertions  of  a  quite 
different  kind ;   in  which,  to  given  conceptions  it  adds  others, 
d  priori  indeed,  but  entirely  foreign  to  them,  without  our  know- 
ing how  it  arrives  at  these,  and,  indeed,  without  such  a  question 
ever  suggesting  itself.     I  shall  therefore  at  once  proceed  to 
examine  the  difference  between  these  two  modes  of  knowledge. 
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IV. — Of    the    Difference    Between    Analytical    and 
Synthetical  Judgments 

In  an  judgments  wherein  the  relation  of  a  subject  to  the 
predicate  is  cogitated  (I  mention  affirmative  judgments  only 
here;  the  application  to  negative  will  be  very  easy),  this  rela- 
tion is  possible  in  two  different  ways.  Either  the  predicate  B 
belongs  to  the  subject  A,  as  somewhat  which  is  contained 
(though  covertly)  in  the  conception  A;  or  the  predicate  B 
Kes  completely  out  of  the  conception  A.  although  it  stands  in 
connection  with  it.  In  the  first  instance,  I  term  the  judgment 
anal>^ical»  in  the  second,  synthetical.  Analytical  judgments 
(affirmative)  are  therefore  those  in  which  the  connection  of 
the  predicate  with  the  subject  is  cogitated  through  identity; 
those  in  which  this  connection  is  cogitated  without  identity^  are 
called  syntlietical  judgments.  The  former  may  be  called  ex- 
plicative, the  latter  augtficntaHi'C "^  judgments;  because  the 
former  add  in  the  predicate  nothing  to  the  conception  of  the 
subject,  but  only  analyze  it  into  its  constituent  conceptions, 
which  were  thought  already  in  the  subject,  although  in  a  con- 
fused manner ;  the  latter  add  to  our  conceptions  of  the  subject 
a  predicate  which  was  not  contained  in  it,  and  which  no  analysis 
could  ever  have  discovered  therein*  For  example,  when  I  say, 
*•  all  bodies  arc  extended,"  this  is  an  analytical  judgment  For 
1  need  not  go  beyond  the  conception  of  body  in  order  to  find 
extension  connected  with  it,  but  merely  analyze  the  conception, 
that  is,  become  conscious  of  the  manifold  properties  which  I 
think  in  that  conception,  in  order  to  discover  this  predicate  in 
it:  it  is  therefore  an  analytical  judgment.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  I  say,  **  all  bodies  are  heavy,**  the  predicate  is  something 
totally  different  Irora  that  which  I  think  in  the  mere  conception 
of  a  body.  But  the  addition  of  such  a  predicate  therefore,  it  be- 
comes a  synthetical  judgment* 

Judgments  of  experience,  as  such,  are  always  synthetical. 
For  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  grounding  an  analytical 
judgment  on  experience,  because  in  forming  sudi  a  judgment, 
I  need  not  go  out  of  the  sphere  of  my  conceptions,  and  there- 
fore recourse  to  the  testimony  of  experience  is  quite  unneces- 
sary,   That  **  bodies  arc  extended  "  is  not  an  empirical  judg- 
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ment,  but  a  proposition  which  stands  6rm  d  priori.    For  before 
addressing  myself  to  experience,  I  already  have  in  my  cone 
tion  all  the  requisite  conditions  for  the  judgment,  and  I  havd 
only  to  extract  the  predicate  from  tlic  conception,  according 
to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  and  thereby  at  the  same  timt*j 
become  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  the  judgment,  a  necessitj 
which  I  could  never  learn  from  experience.    On  the  other  hand, 
though  at  first  I  do  not  at  all  include  the  predicate  of  wcigliU 
in  my  conception  of  body  in  general,  that  conception  still  indi«^ 
cates  an  object  of  experience,  a  part  of  the  totality  of  experi- 
ence, to  which  I  can  still  add  other  parts ;  and  this  I  do  when 
I  recognize  by  observ^ation  that  bodies  are  heavy.    I  can  cognize 
beforehand  by  analysis  the  conception  of  body  through  the 
characteristics  of  extension,  impenetrability,  shape,  etc.,  ail 
which  are  cogitated  in  this  conception.    But  now  I  exteml  my 
knowledge,  and  looking  back  on  experience  from  which  I  had 
derived  this  conception  of  body,  I  find  weight  at  all  times  con^l 
nected  with  the  above  characteristics,  and  therefore  I  syntheti- 
cally add  to  my  conceptions  tliis  as  a  predicate,  and  say,  **  all 
bodies  are  heavy.*'     Thus  it  is  experience  upon  whicli  rests 
tlie  possibiHty  of  the  synthesis  of  the  predicate  of  weight  vvitli 
the  conception  of  body,  because  both  conceptions,  although  the 
one  is  not  contained  in  the  other,  still  belong  to  one  another 
(only  contingently,  however),  as  parts  of  a  whole,  narady,  of 
experience,  which  is  itself  a  synthesis  of  intuitions. 

But  to  synthetical  judgments  d  priori^  such  aid  is  entirely 
wanting.  If  I  go  out  of  and  beyond  the  conception  A,  in  order^ 
to  recognize  another  B  as  connected  with  it,  what  foundatic 
have  I  to  rest  on»  whereby  to  render  the  synthesis  possible? 
I  have  here  no  longer  the  advantage  of  looking  out  in  the  sphere 
of  experience  for  what  I  want*  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
proposition,  "everything  that  happens  has  a  cause/*  In  the 
conception  of  something  that  happens,  I  indeed  think  an  ex- 
istence which  a  certain  lime  antecedes,  and  from  tliis  I  can 
derive  analytical  judgments.  But  the  conception  of  a  cause 
lies  quite  out  of  the  above  conception,  and  indicates  something 
entirely  different  from  *'  that  which  happens,"  and  is  conse- 
quently not  contained  in  that  conception.  How  then  am  I  able 
to  assert  concerning  the  general  conception — *'  that  which  hap-1 
pCTis  " — something  entirely  different  from  that  conception,  and 
to  recogDixe  the  conception  of  cause  although  not  contained  in 
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it,  yet  as  belonging  to  it,  and  even  necessarily?  what  is  here 
ihc  unknown  =  X,  upon  which  the  understanding  rests  when 
it  believes  it  has  found,  out  of  the  conception  A  a  foreign  predi- 
cate B,  which  it  nevertheless  considers  to  be  connected  with  it? 
It  cannot  be  experience,  because  the  principle  adduced  annexes 
the  two  representations,  cause  and  effect,  to  the  representation 
existence,  not  only  with  universality,  which  experience  cannot 
give,  but  also  with  the  expression  of  necessity,  tlierefore  com- 
pletely d  priori  and  from  pure  conceptions.  Upon  such  syn- 
thetical, that  is  augmentative  propositions,  depends  the  whole 
aim  of  our  speculative  knowledge  d  priori;  for  although  ana- 
lytical judgments  are  indeed  highly  important  and  necessary, 
they  are  so,  only  to  arrive  at  that  clearness  of  conceptions  w*hich 
is  requisite  for  a  sure  and  extended  synthesis,  and  this  alone 
is  a  real  acquisition. 


t  V- — In  All  Theoretic\l  Sciences  of  Reason,  SvNTHETiCAt 
Judgments  a  FRioni  Are  Contained  as  Principles 

I.  Mathematical  judgments  are  always  synthetical.  Hith- 
erto this  fact,  though  incontestably  true  and  very  important  in 
its  consequences,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  analysts  of  the 
human  mind,  nay,  to  be  in  complete  opposition  to  all  their  con- 
jectures. For  as  it  was  found  that  mathematical  conclusions 
aD  proceed  according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction  (which 
the  nature  of  every  apodictic  certainty  requires),  people  be- 
came persuaded  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science 
miso  were  recognized  and  admitted  in  the  same  way.  But  the 
notion  is  fallacious ;  for  although  a  synithetical  proposition  can 
certainly  be  discerned  by  means  of  the  principle  of  contradic- 
this  is  possible  only  when  another  synthetical  proposition 
les,  from  viliich  the  latter  is  deduced,  but  never  of  itself. 
Before  all^  be  it  observed,  that  proper  mathematical  propo- 
sitions are  always  judgments  ^  priori,  and  not  empirical,  be- 
cause they  carr>^  along  with  them  the  conception  of  necessity, 
which  cannot  be  given  by  experience.  If  this  be  demurred  to, 
it  matters  not ;  I  will  then  limit  my  assertion  to  pure  mathe- 
matics, the  very  conception  of  which  implies,  that  it  consists 
of  knowledge  altogether  non-empirical  and  a  priori, 
jWc  mig^*   inJ^Mvl.  at  first  suppose  that  the  proposition  7  +  5 
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^  12,  is  a  merely  analytical  proposition,  following  (according 
to  the  principle  of  contradiction),  from  the  conception  of  the 
sum  of  seven  and  five.  But  if  we  regard  it  more  narrowly,  we 
find  that  our  conception  of  the  sum  of  seven  and  five  contains 
nothing  more  than  the  uniting  of  both  sums  into  one,  whereby  j 
it  cannot  at  all  be  cogitated  what  this  single  number  is  which ' 
embraces  both.  The  conception  of  twelve  is  by  no  means  ob- 
tained by  merely  cogitating  the  union  of  seven  and  five ;  and 
we  may  analyze  our  conception  of  such  a  possible  sum  as  long  ^ 
as  we  willj  still  we  shall  never  discover  in  it  the  notion  of  | 
twelve.  We  must  go  beyond  these  conceptions,  and  have  re- 
course to  an  intuition  which  corresponds  to  one  of  the  two— 
our  five  fingers,  for  example,  or  like  Segner  in  his  **  Arith- 
metic,*' five  points,  and  so  by  degrees,  add  the  units  contained 
in  the  five  given  in  the  intuition,  to  the  conception  of  seven. 
For  I  first  take  the  number  7,  and,  for  the  conception  of  $ 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  fingers  of  my  hand  as  objects  of  intoi- 
tion,  I  add  the  units,  which  I  before  took  together  to  make  up 
the  number  5,  gradually  now  by  means  of  the  material  image 
my  hand,  to  the  number  7,  and  by  this  process.  I  at  length  see 
the  number  12  arise.  That  7  should  be  added  to  5,  I  have 
certainly  cogitated  in  my  conception  of  a  sum  :=  7  +  5,  but  not 
that  this  sum  was  equal  to  12.  Arithmetical  propositions  are 
therefore  always  synthetical,  of  which  we  may  become  more 
clearly  convinced  by  trying  large  numbc-s.  For  it  will  thus 
become  quite  evident,  that,  turn  and  twist  our  conceptions  as 
we  may.  it  is  impossible,  without  having  recourse  to  intuition, 
to  arrive  at  tlic  sum  total  or  product  by  means  of  the  mere 
analysis  of  our  conceptions.  Just  as  little  is  any  principle  of 
pure  geometry  analytical  **  A  straight  line  between  two  points 
is  the  shortest.*'  is  a  synthetical  proposition.  For  my  concep- 
tion of  straight,  contains  no  notion  of  quantity,  but  is  merely 
qualitative.  The  conception  of  the  shortest  is  therefore  wholly 
an  addition,  and  by  no  analysis  can  it  be  extracted  from  our 
conception  of  a  straight  line.  Intuition  must  therefore  here 
lend  its  aid,  by  means  of  which  and  thus  only,  our  synthesis 
is  possible. 

Some  few  principles  preposited  by  jfcometridans  arc,  indeed, 
realty  analytical,  and  depend  on  the  principle  of  contradiction. 
They  serve,  however,  like  identical  propositions,  as  links  in  tlie 
chain  of  method,  not  as  principles — for  example^  a  ==  a,  the 
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whole  is  equal  to  itself,  or  (a  +  &)  >  a,  the  w^aole  is  greater  than 
its  part.  And  yet  even  these  principles  themselves,  though  they 
derive  their  validity  from  pure  conceptions,  are  only  admitted 
in  mathematics  because  they  can  be  presented  in  intuition. 
What  causes  us  here  commonly  to  believe  that  the  predicate 
of  such  apodictic  judgments  is  already  contained  in  our  con- 
ception, and  that  the  judgment  is  therefore  analytical,  is  merely 
the  equivocal  nature  of  the  expression.  We  must  join  in 
thought  a  certain  predicate  to  a  given  conception,  and  this 
necessity  cleaves  already  to  the  conception.  But  tlie  question 
is.  not  what  we  must  join  in  thought  to  the  given  conception, 
twit  what  we  really  think  therein,  though  only  obscurely,  and 
then  It  becomes  manifest,  tliat  the  predicate  pertains  to  these 
conceptions,  necessarily  indeed,  yet  not  as  thought  in  the  con- 
ception itself,  but  by  virtue  of  an  intuition,  which  must  be 
added  to  the  conception. 

z.  The  science  of  Natural  Philosophy  (Physics)  contains 
to  itself  s}Tithetical  judgments  d  priori,  as  principles.  I  shall 
adduce  tw^o  propositions.  For  instance,  the  proposition*  **  in 
all  changes  of  the  material  world,  the  quantity  of  matter  re- 
mains unchanged  *' ;  or,  that,  **  in  all  communication  of  mo- 
tion, action  and  reaction  must  always  be  equal.'*  In  both  of 
these,  not  only  is  the  necessity,  and  therefore  their  origin,  4 
priori  dear,  but  also  that  they  are  synthetical  propositions. 
For  in  the  conception  of  matter,  I  do  not  cogitate  its  perma- 
nency, but  merely  its  presence  in  space,  which  it  fills.  I  there- 
fore really  go  out  of  and  beyond  the  conception  of  matter,  in 
order  to  think  on  to  it  something  A  priori,  which  I  did  not  think 
tfi  it  The  proposition  is  therefore  not  analytical,  but  s>-nthet- 
ica]«  and  nevertheless  conceived  A  priori;  and  so  it  is  with 
regard  to  the  other  propositions  of  the  pure  part  of  natural 
philosophy. 

3.  As  to  Metaphysics,  even  if  we  look  upon  it  merely  as  an 
attempted  science,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  human  reason,  an 

lispensable  one,  we  find  that  it  must  contain  synthetical 
sitions  A  priori.  It  is  not  merely  the  dut^-  of  metaphysics 
to  dissect,  and  thereby  analytically  to  illustrate  the  conceptions 
which  we  form  <)  priori  of  things;  but  we  seek  to  widen  the 
rmgc  of  our  d  priori  knowledge*  For  this  purpose,  we  must 
avail  ourselves  of  such  principles  as  add  something  to  the 

igtnal  conception — ^something  not  identical  with,  nor  con- 
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tained  in  it,  and  by  means  of  synthetical  judgments  i  priori^ 
leave  far  behind  us  the  limits  of  experience;  for  example,  ill 
the  proposition,  "  the  world  must  have  a  beginning,*'  and  such 
like.  Thus  metaphysics,  according-  to  the  proper  aim  of  the 
science^  consists  merely  of  synthetical  propositions  a  priori. 


VL — The  Universal  Problem  of  Pure  Reason 

It  IS  extremely  advantageous  to  be  able  to  bring  a  number 
of  investigations  under  tlie  formula  of  a  single  problem.  For 
in  this  manner,  we  not  only  facihtate  our  own  labor,  inasmuch 
as  we  define  it  clearly  to  ourselves,  but  also  render  it  more 
easy  for  others  to  decide  whether  we  have  done  justice  to  our 
undertaking.  The  proper  problem  of  pure  reason,  then,  is  con* 
tained  in  the  question,  "  How  are  syntlietical  judgments  d  priari 
possible?  " 

That  metapliysical  science  has  hitherto  remained  in  so  vacil- 
lating a  state  of  uncertainty  and  contradiction,  is  only  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  this  great  problem,  and  perhaps  even 
the  diflference  between  analytical  and  synthetical  judgments, 
did  not  sooner  suggest  itself  to  philosophers.  Upon  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem*  or  upon  sufficient  proof  of  the  impossiliility 
of  synthetical  knowledge  d  priori,  depends  the  existence  or 
downfall  of  the  science  of  metaphysics.  Among  philosophers, 
David  Hume  came  the  nearest  of  all  to  this  problem ;  yet  it 
never  acquired  in  his  mind  sufficient  precision,  nor  did  he  re- 
gard the  question  in  its  universality.  On  the  contrar>\  he 
stopped  short  at  the  synthetical  proposition  of  the  connection 
of  an  effect  with  its  cause  (principium  causalitatis) ^  insisting 
that  such  proposition  a  priori  was  impossible.  According  la 
his  conclusions,  then,  all  that  we  term  metaphysical  science  is 
a  mere  delusion,  arising  from  the  fancied  insight  of  reason  into 
that  which  is  in  truth  borrowed  from  experience,  and  to  which 
habit  has  given  the  appearance  of  necessity.  Against  this  as- 
sertion, destnictive  to  all  pure  philosophy,  he  would  hai'e  been 
guarded,  had  he  had  our  problem  before  his  eyes  in  its  univer* 
sality.  For  he  would  then  have  perceive*!  that,  according  to 
his  own  argument^  there  likewise  cotiUI  not  l>e  any  pure  mathe- 
matical science,  which  assuredly  cannot  exist  without  synthet- 
ical propositions  d  priori — an  absurdity  from  which  his  good 
understanding  must  have  saved  him. 
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In  the  solution  of  the  above  problem  is  at  the  same  time  com- 
prehended the  possibility  of  the  use  of  pure  reason  in  the 
foundation  and  construction  of  all  sciences  which  contain 
theoretical  knowledge  d  priori  of  obj*^  t^  that  is  to  say^  the 
answer  to  the  following  questions : 

How  is  pure  mathematical  science  possible? 

How  is  pure  natural  science  possible? 

Respeaing  these  sciences,  as  they  do  certainly  exist,  it  may 
iriih  propriety  be  asked,  hoitf  they  are  possible? — for  that  they 
fiust  be  possible,  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  their  really  existing,* 
But  as  to  metaphysics,  the  miserable  progress  it  has  hitherto 
made,  and  the  fact  that  of  no  one  system  yet  brought  forward, 
as  far  as  regard  its  true  aim,  can  it  be  said  that  this  science 
really  exists*  leaves  anyone  at  liberty  to  doubt  with  reason  the 
very  possibility  of  its  existence. 

Yet,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  kind  of  knowledge  must  unques- 
pbaably  be  looked  upon  as  given;  in  other  words,  metaphysics 
aust  be  considered  as  really  existing,  if  not  as  a  science,  never- 
theless as  a  natural  disposition  of  the  human  mind  (metaphysica 
natHratis),  For  human  reason,  without  any  instigations  im- 
putable to  the  mere  vanity  of  great  knowledge,  unceasingly 
progresses,  urged  on  by  its  own  feeling  of  need»  towards  such 
stions  as  cannot  be  answered  by  any  empirical  application 
reason,  or  principles  derived  therefrom;  and  so  there  has 
ever  really  existed  in  every  man  some  system  of  metaphysics. 
It  will  always  exist,  so  soon  as  reason  awakes  to  the  exercise 
of  its  pow*er  of  speculation.  And  now  the  question  arises — 
How  is  metaphysics,  as  a  natural  disposition,  possible?  In 
other  words,  how,  from  the  nature  of  universal  human  reason, 
do  those  questions  arise  which  pure  reason  proposes  to  itself, 
id  which  it  is  impelled  by  its  own  feeling  of  need  to  answer 

well  as  it  can? 

But  as  in  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  reason  is  prompted  by  its  very  nature  to  propose 

itself,  for  example,  whether  the  world  had  a  beginning,  or 
existed  from  eternity,  it  has  always  met  with  unavoidable 
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contradictions,  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  nattiml 
disposition  of  the  mind  to  metaphysics,  that  is,  vvitii  the  ex- 
istence of  the  faculty  of  pure  reason^  whence,  indeed,  some  son 
of  metaphysical  system  always  arises ;  but  it  must  be  possible  \ 
to  arrive  at  certainty  in  regard  to  the  question  whetlier  we  know^ 
or  do  not  know  the  things  of  which  metaphysics  treats*  We 
must  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  the  subjects  of  its  ques- 
tions, or  on  the  abih'ty  or  inability  of  reason  to  form  any  judg- 
ment respecting  them;  and  therefore  either  to  extend  witJi 
confidence  the  bounds  of  our  pure  reason,  or  to  set  strictly 
defined  and  safe  limits  to  its  action.  This  last  question,  whicli 
arises  out  of  the  above  universal  problem,  would  properly  nm 
thus:  How  is  metaphysics  possible  as  a  science? 

Thus,  the  critique  of  reason  leads  at  last,  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily, to  science;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dogmatical  use 
of  reason  without  criticism  leads  to  groundless  assertions, 
against  which  others  equally  specious  can  always  be  set,  thus 
ending  unavoidably  in  scepticism. 

Besides,  this  science,  cannot  be  of  great  and  formidable  pro- 
lixity, because  it  has  not  to  do  with  objects  of  reason,  the  variety 
of  which  is  inexhaustible,  but  merely  with  reason  herself  and 
her  problems;  problems  which  arise  out  of  her  own  bosom, 
and  are  not  proposed  to  her  by  tlie  nature  of  outward  things, 
but  by  her  own  nature.  And  when  once  reason  has  previously 
become  able  completely  to  understand  her  own  power  in  regard 
to  objects  which  she  meets  with  in  experience,  it  will  be  easy 
to  determine  securely  the  extent  and  limits  of  her  attempted 
application  to  objects  beyond  the  confines  of  experience,  , 

We  may  and  must,  therefore,  regard  the  attempts  hitherto 
made  to  establish  metaphysical  science  dogmatically  as  non- 
existent For  what  of  analysis,  that  is,  mere  dissection  of  con- 
ceptions, is  contained  in  one  or  other,  is  not  the  aim  of,  but 
only  a  preparation  for  metaphysics  proper,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  extension,  by  means  of  synthesis,  of  our  d  f^riori 
knowledge.  And  for  this  purpose,  mere  analysis  is  of  course 
useless,  because  it  only  shows  what  is  contained  in  these  con- 
ceptions, but  not  how  we  arrive,  d  priori,  at  them;  and  this 
it  is  her  duty  to  show,  in  order  to  be  able  afterwards  to  deter- 
mine their  valid  use  in  regard  to  all  objects  of  experience,  to 
all  ki5      '    '  e  in  general.     But  little  self-denial,  indeed,  is 
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in  the  dogmatic  mode  of  procedure,  inevitable  contradictions 
I  Reason  with  herself,  have  long  since  ruined  the  reputation 
of  €\cry  system  of  metaphysics  that  has  appeared  up  to  this 
lime*  It  will  require  more  firmness  to  remain  undeterred  by 
ifficulty  from  within,  and  opposition  from  without,  from  cn- 
tleavoringi  by  a  method  quite  opposed  to  all  those  hitherto  fol- 
lowed, to  furtlier  the  growth  and  fruitfulness  of  a  science  in- 
dispensable to  human  reason — a  science  from  which  every 
branch  it  has  borne  may  be  cut  away,  but  whose  roots  remain 
indestructible. 


IL — Idea  anv  Division  of  a  Particular  Science,  Under 
TH£  Name  of  a  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 


I 

r  From  all  that  has  been  said,  there  results  the  idea  of  a  par- 
Ktticular  science,  which  may  be  called  the  Critique  of  Pure  Rca- 
^B<?fv.  For  reason  is  the  faculty  which  furnishes  us  with  the 
principles  of  knowledge  a  priori.  Hence,  pure  reason  is  the 
faculty  which  contains  the  principles  of  cognizing  anything 
I  absolutely  a  priori.  An  Organon  of  pure  reason  would  be  a 
^Bpompendium  of  those  principles  according  to  which  alone  all 
^^>ure  cognitions  a  priori  can  be  obtained.  The  completely  ex- 
tefided  application  of  such  an  organon  would  afford  us  a  sys- 
tem of  pure  reason.  As  this,  however,  is  demanding  a  great 
deal,  and  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether  any  extension  of  our  knowl- 
edge  be  here  possible,  or  if  so,  in  what  cases;   we  can  regard 

thence  of  the  mere  criticism  of  pure  reason,  its  sources  and 
Bs,  as  the  propcrdeutic  to  a  system  of  pure  reason*  Such 
science  must  not  be  called  a  Doctrine,  but  only  a  Critique  of 
ire  Rca.<ion;  and  its  use,  in  regard  to  speculation,  would  be 
ily  n^jative,  not  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of.  but  to  purify  our 
reason,  and  to  shield  it  against  error — which  alone  is  no  little 
gain.  I  apply  the  term  transcendental  to  all  knowledge  which 
i%  not  so  much  occupied  with  objects  as  with  the  mode  of  our 
cognition  of  these  objects,  so  far  as  this  mode  of  cognition  is 
possible  6  priori.  A  system  of  such  conceptions  would  be  called 
Transcendental  PhilosophyK  But  this,  again,  is  still  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  present  essay.  For  as  such  a  science  must  con- 
tain a  complete  exposition  not  only  of  our  synthetical  d  priori, 
bat  of  our  analytical  i  priori  knowledge,  it  is  of  too  wide  a 
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range  for  our  present  purpose,  because  we  do  not  rcqt 
carry  our  analysis  any  farther  tJian  is  necessary  to  under 
in  their  full  extent,  the  principles  of  synthesis  d  priori, 
which  alone  we  have  to  da    This  investigation,  which  we 
not  properly  call  a  doctrine,  but  only  a  transcendculaJ  critiii« 
because  it  aims  not  at  the  enlargement,  but  at  the  corrcctid 
and  guidance  of  our  knowledge,  and  is  to  serve  as  a  touchstc 
of  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  all  knowledge  d  priori,  is 
sole  object  of  our  present  essay.     Such  a  critique  is  con$ 
quently,  as  far  as  possible,  a  preparation  for  an  organon ; 
if  this  new  organon  should  be  found  to  fail,  at  least  for  a  can 
of  pure  reason,  according  to  which  tlic  complete  system  of  tj 
philosophy  of  pure  reason,  whether  it  extend  or  limit  the  lK)unj 
of  that  reason,  might  one  day  be  set  forth  boUi  analytically  , 
synthetically.    For  that  this  is  possible,  nay,  that  such  a  syste 
is  not  of  so  great  extent  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  its  evJ 
being  completed,  is  evident.    For  we  have  not  here  to  do  wil 
the  nature  of  outward  objects,  which  is  infinite,  but  solely  wt|j 
the  mind,  which  judges  of  the  nature  of  objects,  and,  agaij 
with  the  mind  only  in  resjiect  of  its  cognition  d  priori,    Afl 
the  object  of  our  investigations,  as  it  is  not  to  be  sough!  wit 
out,  but  altogether  within  ourselves,  cannot  remain  conceale 
and  in  all  probability  Js  limited  enough  to  be  completely  suJ 
veyed  and  fairly  estimated,  according  to  its  worth  or  wort^ 
lessness.     Still  less  let  the  reader  here  expect  a  critique 
books  and  systems  of  pure  reason ;   our  present  object  is  cij 
clusivcly  a  critique  of  the  faculty  of  pure  reason  itself.    On 
when  we  make  this  critique  our  foundation,  do  wc  possess  j 
pure  touchstone  for  estimating  the  philosophical  value  of  ad 
cient  and  modern  writings  on  this  subject ;   and  without  thi 
criterion,  the  incompetent  historian  or  judge  decides  upon  an 
corrects  the  groundless  assertions  of  others  with  his  own,  whic 
have  themselves  just  as  little  foundation* 

Transcendental  philosophy  is  the  idea  of  a  science,  for  whic 
llie  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  must  sketch  the  whole  plan  arclil 
tcctonically,  that  is,  from  principles^  with  a  full  guarantee  fq 
the  validity  and  stability  of  all  the  parts  which  enter  into 
buildmg.  It  is  the  system  of  all  the  principles  of  pure  rcaso^ 
If  tliis  Critique  itself  docs  not  assume  the  title  of  transcendent] 
phQosophy,  it  is  only  because,  to  he  a  complete  system,  it  ougfl 
to  contain  a  full  analysis  of  all  human  knowledge  a  priojA 
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T  entique  must,  indeed,  lay  before  us  a  complete  enuiuera- 
tion  of  all  the  radical  conceptions  which  constitute  the  said 
pore  knowledge.  But  from  the  complete  analysis  of  these  con- 
ceptions themselves,  as  also  from  a  complete  investigation  of 
those  derived  from  them,  it  abstains  with  reason;  partly  be- 
cause it  would  be  deviating  from  the  end  in  view  to  occupy 
itself  with  this  analysis,  since  this  process  is  not  attended  with 
the  difficulty  and  insecurity  to  be  found  in  the  synthesis,  to 
which  our  critique  is  entirely  devoted,  and  partly  because  it 
would  be  iuconsistent  with  the  unity  of  our  plan  to  burden  this 
essay  with  the  vindication  of  the  completeness  of  such  an  anal- 
ysis and  deduction,  with  which,  after  all,  we  have  at  prcsait 
nothing  to  do.  This  completeness  of  the  analysis  of  these  rad- 
ical conceptions,  as  well  as  of  the  deduction  from  the  concep- 
tions d  priori  which  may  be  given  by  the  analysis,  we  can, 
however,  easily  attain,  provided  only  that  we  are  in  possession 
of  all  these  radical  conceptions,  which  are  to  serve  as  principles 
of  the  synthesis,  and  that  in  respect  of  this  main  purpose  noth- 
ing is  wanting. 

To  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  therefore,  belongs  all  that 
stitutes  transcendental  philosophy;  and  it  is  the  complete 
idea  of  transcendental  philosophy,  but  still  not  the  science  itself; 
because  it  only  proceeds  so  far  with  the  analysis  as  is  necessary 
to  the  power  of  judging  completely  of  our  synthetical  knowl- 
edge d  priori. 

The  principal  thing  we  must  attend  to,  in  the  division  of  the 
parts  of  a  science  like  this,  is :  that  no  conceptions  must  enter 
it  which  contain  aught  empirical;  in  other  words,  that  the 
knowledge  d  priori  must  be  completely  pure.  Hence,  although 
the  highest  principles  and  fundamental  conceptions  of  morality 
arc  certainly  cognitions  d  priori,  yet  they  do  not  belong  to 
transcendental  philosophy;  because,  though  they  certainly  do 
not  lay  the  conceptions  of  pain,  pleasure,  desires,  inclinations, 
etc.  (which  are  all  of  empirical  origin),  at  the  foundation  of  its 
precepts,  yet  still  into  the  conception  of  duty — as  an  obstacle 
ilo  be  overcome,  or  as  an  incitement  which  should  not  be  made 
into  a  motive— these  empirical  conceptions  must  necessarily 
enter,  in  the  construction  of  a  system  of  pure  morality.  Trans- 
cendental philosophy  is  consequently  a  philosophy  of  the  pure 
and  merely  speculative  reason.    For  all  that  is  practical,  so  far 
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as  it  contains  motives,  relates  to  feelings,  and  these  belo: 
to  empirical  sources  of  cognition. 

If  we  wish  to  divide  this  science  from  the  universal  poi 

(J/  of  view  of  a  science  in  general,  it  ought  to  comprehend,  fir 

a  Doctrine  of  the  Elements,  and,  secondly,  a  Doctrine  of  t 

[  Method  of  pure  reason.    Each  of  these  main  divisions  will  ha 

,  ^  its  subdivisions,  the  separate  reasons  for  which  we  cannot  he 

particularize.    Only  so  much  seems  necessary,  by  way  of  i 

troduction  or  premonition,  that  there  are  two  sources  of  hum 

knowledge  (which  probably  spring  from  a  common,  but  to 

unknown  root),  namely,  sense  and  understanding.    By  the  fc 

mcr,  objects  are  given  to  us ;  by  the  latter,  thought.    So  far 

^  the  faculty  of  sense  may  contain  representations  A  priori,  whi 

form  the  conditions  under  which  objects  are  g^ven,  in  so  far 

^'  belongs  to  transcendental  philosophy.    The  transcendental  dc 

V  trine  of  sense  must  form  the  first  part  of  our  science  of  e! 

ments,  because  the  conditions  under  which  alone  the  objects 

human  knowledge  arc  g^ven,  must  precede  those  under  whi 

they  are  thought. 
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PART  FIRST 


TRANSCENDENTAL  iCSTHETIC 

Introductory 

IN  whatsoever  mode,  or  by  whatsoever  means,  our  knowl- 
edge niay  relate  to  objects,  it  is  at  least  quite  clear,  that 
the  only  manner  in  which  it  immediately  relates  to  them,  is 
bjf  means  of  an  intuition.  To  this  as  the  indispensable  ground- 
work, all  thought  points.  But  an  intuition  can  take  place  only 
tn  90  far  as  the  object  is  given  to  us.  This,  again,  is  only  pos- 
sible, to  man  at  least,  on  condition  that  the  object  affect  the 
mind  in  a  certain  manner*  The  capacity  for  receiving  represen- 
tations (recepti\^ty)  through  the  mode  in  which  we  are  aflfected 
by  objects,  is  called  sensibility.    By  means  of  sensibility,  tlicrc- 

ifore,  objects  are  given  to  us,  and  it  alone  furnishes  us  with 
intuitions;   by  the  understanding  they  arc  thought,  and  from 

lit  arise  conceptions.     But  all  thought  must  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, by  means  of  certain  signs,  relate  ultimately  to  intuitions; 

,  consequently,  with  us,  to  sensibility,  because  in  no  other  way 

lean  an  object  be  given  to  us. 

The  effect  of  an  object  upon  the  faculty  of  representation, 
90  far  as  we  are  affected  by  the  said  object,  is  sensation.  That 
sort  of  intuition  which  relates  to  an  object  by  means  of  sensa* 
tion,  IS  called  an  empirical  intuition.  The  undetermined  ob- 
ject of  an  empirical  intuition,  is  call  phenomenon.  That  which 
tn  the  phenomenon  corresponds  to  the  sensation*  I  term  its 
maiter:  but  that  which  effects  that  the  content  of  the  phenome- 
non can  be  arranged  under  certain  relations,  I  call  its  form.  But 
thai  in  which  our  sensations  are  merely  arranged,  and  by  which 
they  arc  susceptible  of  assuming  a  certain  form,  cannot  be  itself 
sensation.  It  is  then,  the  matter  of  all  phenomena  that  is  given 
10  us  d  ^steriori;  the  form  must  He  ready  d  priori  for  them  in 

ai 
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the  mind,  and  consequently  can  be  regarded  separately  from 
all  sensation. 

I  call  all  representations  pure,  in  the  transcendental  meaning 
of  the  word,  wherein  nothing  is  met  with  that  belongs  to  sen- 
sation.  And  accordingly  we  find  existing  in  the  mind  d  prmi, 
the  pure  form  of  sensuous  intuitions  in  general,  in  which  all  the 
manifold  content  of  the  phenomenal  world  is  arranged  and 
viewed  under  certain  relations.  This  pure  form  of  sensibilit? 
I  sliall  call  pure  intuition.  Thus,  if  I  take  away  from  our 
resentation  of  a  body,  all  that  the  understanding  thinks  as  be- 
longing to  it.  as  substance,  force,  divisibility,  etc.,  and  also 
whatever  belongs  to  sensation,  as  impenetrability,  hardness, 
color,  etc. ;  yet  there  is  still  something  left  us  from  this  cm- 
ptrical  intuition,  namely,  extension  and  shape*  These  belong 
to  pure  intuition,  which  exists  H  priori  in  the  mind,  as  a  mere 
form  of  sensibility,  and  without  any  real  object  of  the  senses 
or  any  sensation. 

The  science  of  all  the  principles  of  sensibility  <1  priori,  I  call 
Transcendental  Esthetic*  There  must,  then,  be  such  a  sci- 
ence, forming  the  first  part  of  the  transcendental  doctrine  of 
elements,  in  contradistinction  to  that  part  which  contains  the 
principles  of  pure  thought,  and  which  is  called  transcendental 
logic. 

In  the  science  of  transcendental  aesthetic  accordingly,  we 
shall  first  isolate  sensibility  or  the  sensuous  faculty,  by  sepa- 
rating from  it  all  that  is  annexed  to  its  perceptions  by  the 
conceptions  of  understanding,  so  that  nothing  be  left  but 
pirical  intuition,  In  the  next  place  we  shall  take  away  fro 
this  intuition  all  that  belongs  to  sensation,  so  that  nothing 
may  remain  but  pure  intuition,  and  the  mere  form  of  phei 
nomena,  which  is  all  that  the  sensibility  can  afford  a  prior 
From  this  investigation  it  will  be  found  that  there  arc  two  pure 
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forms  of  sensuous  intuition,  as  principles  of  knowledge  a  priori, 
namely,  space  and  time.  To  the  consideration  of  these  we  shall 
now  proceed- 

^^^Hp  Section  L— Of  Space 

^^^T  Mitaphysical  Exposition  of  this  Conception 

H  By  means  of  the  external  sense  (a  property  of  the  mind),  we 
■represent  to  ourselves  objects  as  without  us,  and  tliese  all  in 
^space.  Therein  alone  are  their  shape,  dimensions,  and  relations 
to  each  other  determined  or  determinable.  The  internal  sense, 
by  means  of  which  tlic  mind  contemplates  itself  or  its  internal 
state,  gives,  indeed,  no  intuition  of  the  soul  as  an  object;  yet 
there  is  nevertheless  a  determinate  form,  under  which  alone 
Ibe  contemplation  of  our  internal  state  is  possible,  so  that  all 
which  rdates  to  the  inward  determinations  of  the  mind  is  rep- 
resented in  relations  of  time.  Of  time  we  cannot  have  any 
til  intuition,  any  more  than  we  can  have  an  internal 
i  11  of  space.    What  then  are  time  and  space?    Are  they 

1^  existences?    Or,  are  they  merely  relations  or  determina- 
tions of  things,  such,  however,  as  would  equally  belong  to  these 
I      thti^s  in  themselves,  though  they  should  never  become  objects 
^^i  intuition ;  or,  are  they  such  as  belong  only  to  the  form  of 
^^intuition«  and  consequently  to  the  subjective  constitution  of 
the  mind,  without  which  these  predicates  of  time  and  space 
could  not  be  attached  to  any  object?    In  order  to  become  in- 
formed on  tliese  points,  we  shall  first  give  an  exposition  of  the 
conception  of  space.    By  exposition,  I  mean  the  dear,  though 
not  detailed,  representation  of  that  which  belongs  to  a  concep* 
tion ;  and  an  exposition  is  metaphysical,  when  it  contains  that 
which  represents  the  conception  as  given  d  prioru 

I.  Space  is  not  a  conception  which  has  been  derived  from 
outward  experiences*  For.  in  order  that  certain  sensations 
may  relate  to  something  without  me  (that  is,  to  something 
which  occupies  a  different  part  of  space  from  that  in  which 
I  am) ;  in  like  manner,  in  order  that  I  may  represent  them  not 
merely  as  without  of  and  near  to  each  other,  but  also  in  separate 
,  the  representation  of  space  must  already  exist  as  a  foun- 
lon.  Consequently,  the  representation  of  space  cannot  be 
IxiiTowed  from  the  relations  of  external  phenomena  through 
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experience;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  external  experience  is 
itself  only  possible  through  tlie  said  antecedent  representation 
2-  Space  then  is  a  necessary  representation  d  priori,  whic 
serines  for  the  foundation  of  all  external  intuitions.  We  ne 
can  imagine  or  make  a  representation  to  ourselves  of  the  nc 
existence  of  space,  though  we  may  easily  enough  think  that  no 
objects  are  found  in  it.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  phenomena,  and  by  no  raea 
as  a  determination  dependent  on  them,  and  is  a  representation 
d  priori,  which  necessarily  supplies  the  basis  for  external  phe- 
nomena. 

3.  Space  is  no  discursive,  or  as  we  say,  general  conception  1 
the  relations  of  things,  but  a  pure  intuition.  For  in  the  fir 
place,  we  can  only  represent  to  ourselves  one  space,  and  when 
we  talk  of  divers  spaces,  we  mean  only  parts  of  one  and  tlie 
same  space.  Moreover  these  parts  cannot  antecede  tliis  one 
all-embracing  space,  as  the  component  parts  from  which  the 
aggregate  can  be  made  up,  but  can  be  cogitated  only  as  existing 
in  it.  Space  is  essentially  one,  and  multiplicity  in  it,  conse- 
quently the  general  notion  of  spaces,  of  this  or  that  space,  de- 
pends solely  upon  limitations.  Hence  it  follows  that  an  d  priori 
intuition  (which  is  not  empirical)  lies  at  the  root  of  all  our 
conceptions  of  space.  Thus,  moreover,  the  principles  of  geom- 
etry— for  example,  that  *'  in  a  triangle,  two  sides  together  are 
greater  than  the  third,"  are  never  deduced  from  general  con* 
ceptions  of  line  and  triangle,  but  from  intuition,  and  this  d  priori 
with  apodictic  certainty. 

4,  Space  is  represented  as  an  inBnite  given  quantity.  Nc 
every  conception  must  indeed  be  considered  as  a  representi 
tion  which  is  contained  in  an  infinite  multitude  of  different  po 
sible  representations,  which,  therefore,  comprises  these  under 
itself;  but  no  conception,  as  such,  can  be  so  conceived,  as  if  it 
contained  within  itself  an  infinite  multitude  of  representations. 
Nevertheless,  space  is  so  conceived  of,  for  all  parts  of  space 
are  equally  capable  of  being  produced  to  infinity.  Consequently, 
the  original  representation  of  space  is  an  intuition  d  priori,  and_ 
not  a  conception. 
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Transcendental  exposition  of  the  conception  of  Space 

By  a  transcendental  exposition,  I  mean  the  explanation  of  a 
conception,  as  a  principle,  whence  can  be  discerned  the  possi- 
bility of  other  synthetical  d  priori  cognitions.  For  this  pur- 
Ipose,  it  is  requisite,  firstly,  that  such  cognitions  do  really  flow 
from  the  given  conception;  and,  secondly,  that  the  said  cog- 
nitions are  only  possible  under  the  presupposition  of  a  given 
mode  of  explaining  this  conception. 
Geometry  is  a  science  which  detennines  the  properties  of 
space  synthetically,  and  yet  d  priori.  What,  tlien,  must  be  our 
representation  of  space,  in  order  that  such  a  cognition  of  it 
■by  be  possible?  It  must  be  originally  intuition,  for  from 
Ptnere  conception,  no  propositions  can  be  deduced  which  go 
out  beyond  the  conception,*  and  yet  this  happens  in  geometry. 
(Introd.  V.)  But  this  intuition  must  be  found  in  the  mind 
Rd  priori,  tliat  is,  before  any  perception  of  objects,  consequently ^ 
most  be  pure,  not  empirical,  intuition.  For  geometrical  prin- 
ciples are  always  apodictic,  that  is,  united  with  the  conscious- 
ness oi  their  necessity,  as,  "  Space  has  only  three  dimensions." 
But  propositions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  empirical  judgments, 

I  nor  conclusions  from  them.  (Introd.  II,)  Now,  how  can  an 
e^ctcmal  intuition  anterior  to  objects  themselves,  and  in  which 
our  conception  of  objects  can  be  determined  d  priori,  exist  in 
the  hiwian  mind?  Obviously  not  otherwise  than  in  so  far  as 
il  has  its  seat  in  the  subject  only,  as  the  formal  capacity  of  the 
9Ubject*s  being  affected  by  objects,  and  thereby  of  obtaining 
titisnedtate  representation,  that  is,  intuition;  consequently,  only 
as  the  form  of  the  external  sense  in  general. 
Thus  it  is  only  by  means  of  our  explanation  that  the  possi- 
bility of  geometry,  as  a  synthetical  science  a  priori,  becomes 
comprehensible.  Every  mode  of  explanation  which  docs  not 
show  us  this  possibility,  although  in  appearance  it  may  be  simi- 
hr  to  ours,  can  with  the  utmost  certainty  be  distinguished  from 
jl  by  these  marks. 

Conclusions  from  the  foregoing  conceptions 

X,  Space  does  not  represent  any  property  of  objects  as  things 
in  themselves,  nor  does  it  represent  them  in  their  relations  to 
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each  other ;  in  other  words,  space  does  not  represent  to  us  any 
determination  of  objects  such  as  attaches  to  the  objects  tlicni- 
selves,  and  would  remain,  even  though  all  subjective  conditions 
of  the  intuition  were  abstracted-  For  neither  absolute  nor  rela- 
tive determinations  of  objects  can  be  intuited  prior  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  thinofs  to  which  they  belong,  and  therefore  not 
d  priori. 

2,  Space  1^  iiothing  else  than  the  form  of  all  phenomena  of 
the  external  sense,  that  is,  the  subjective  condition  of  Uic  sensi- 
bility, under  which  alone  external  intuition  is  possible.  Now. 
because  the  receptivity  or  capacity  of  the  subject  to  be  affected 
by  objects  necessarily  antecedes  all  intuitions  of  these  objects, 
it  is  easily  understood  how  the  form  of  all  phenomena  can  be 
given  in  the  mind  previous  to  all  actual  perceptions,  therefore 
d  priori,  and  how  it,  as  a  pure  intuition,  in  which  all  objects 
must  be  determined,  can  contain  principles  of  the  relations  of 
these  objects  prior  to  all  experience. 

It  is  therefore  from  the  human  point  of  view  only  that  we 
can  speak  of  space,  extended  objects,  etc.  If  we  depart  from 
the  subjective  condition,  under  which  alone  we  can  obtain  ex- 
ternal  intuition,  or.  in  other  words,  by  means  of  which  we  are 
affected  by  objects,  the  representation  of  space  has  no  meaning 
whatsoever.  This  predicate  [of  space]  is  only  applicable  to 
things  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  us,  that  is,  are  objects  of 
sensibility.  The  constant  form  of  this  receptivity,  which  we 
call  sensibility,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  all  relations  in  which 
objects  can  be  intuited  as  existing  without  us,  and  when  ab- 
straction of  these  objects  is  made,  is  a  pure  intuition,  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  space*  It  is  dear  that  we  cannot  make  the 
special  conditions  of  sensibility  into  conditions  of  the  possibiUty 
of  things,  but  only  of  the  possibility  of  their  existence  as  far 
as  they  arc  phenomena.  And  so  we  may  correctly  say  that 
space  contains  all  which  can  appear  to  us  externally,  but  not 
all  things  considered  as  things  in  themselves,  be  they  intuited 
or  not,  or  by  whatsoever  subject  one  will.  As  to  the  intuitions 
of  other  thinking  beings,  we  cannot  judge  whether  they  are 
or  are  not  bound  by  the  same  conditions  which  limit  our  own 
intuition,  and  which  for  us  arc  universally  valid.  If  we  join 
the  limitation  of  a  judgment  to  the  conception  of  the  subject, 
then  the  judgment  will  possess  unconditioned  validity.  For 
example^  the  proposition,  '*  All  objects  are  beside  each  other  in 
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is  valid  only  under  the  limitation  that  these  things  are 
5  objects  of  our  sensuous  intuition.  But  if  1  join  the 
condition  to  the  conception,  and  say.  *'  all  things,  as  external 
phenomena,  are  beside  each  other  in  space/*  then  the  rule  is 
vaUd  universally^  and  witliout  any  limitation.  Our  expositions. 
consequently,  teach  the  reality  {i,e,  the  objective  validity)  of 
space  in  regard  of  all  which  can  be  presented  to  us  externally 
as  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  also  the  ideality  of  space  in  re- 
gard to  objects  when  they  are  considered  by  means  of  reason 
as  things  in  themselves,  that  is,  without  reference  to  the  consti- 
tution of  our  sensibility.  We  maintain,  therefore,  the  empirical 
reality  of  space  in  regard  to  all  possible  external  experience^ 
although  we  must  admit  its  transcendental  ideality;  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  nothings  so  soon  as  we  withdraw  the  condition 
upon  which  the  possibility  of  all  experience  depends,  and  look 
upon  space  as  something  that  belongs  to  things  in  themselves. 

But.  with  the  exception  of  space,  there  is  no  representation, 
subjective  and  referring  to  something  external  to  us.  which 
could  be  called  objective  d  priori.  For  there  are  no  other  sub- 
jective rqiresentations  from  which  we  can  deduce  synthetical 
propositions  d  priori,  as  we  can  from  the  intuition  of  space 
Therefore,  to  speak  accurately,  no  ideality  whatever  belongs 
,10  these,  although  they  agree  in  this  respect  with  the  represen- 
tation of  space,  tliat  they  belong  merely  to  the  subjective  nat- 
ure of  the  mode  of  sensuous  perception ;  such  a  mode,  for  ex- 
ample^ as  that  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  feeling,  by  means 
of  the  sensations  of  color,  sound,  and  heat,  but  which,  because 
they  are  only  sensations,  and  not  intuitions*  do  not  of  them- 
sdves  give  us  the  cognition  of  any  object,  least  of  all,  an  d 
priori  cognition.  My  purpose,  in  the  above  remark,  is  merely 
to  guard  anyone  against  illustrating  the  asserted  ideality 
of  space  by  examples  quite  insufficient,  for  example,  by  color. 
^ste,  etc;  for  these  must  be  contemplated  not  as  properties 
of  things,  but  only  as  changes  in  the  subject,  changes  which 
may  be  different  in  different  men.  For  in  such  a  case,  that 
whkh  is  originally  a  mere  phenomenon,  a  rose,  for  example, 

taken  by  the  empirical  understanding  for  a  thing  in  itself, 
though  to  every  different  eye,  in  respect  of  its  color,  it  may 
appear  different.  On  the  contra r>\  the  transcendental  concep- 
tion of  phenomena  in  space  is  a  critical  admonition,  that,  in 
Bencral,  nothing  which  is  intuited  in  space  is  a  thing  in  itself. 
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and  that  space  is  not  a  form  which  belongs  as  a  property  to 
things ;  but  that  objects  are  quite  unknown  to  us  in  themselvesi . 
and  what  w<*  call  outward  objects,  are  nothing  else  but  mere 
representations  of  our  sensibility,  whose  form  is  space,  bttl 
whose  real  correlate,  the  thing  in  itself,  is  not  known  by  meant 
of  these  representations,  nor  ever  can  be,  but  respecting  which^J 
in  experience,  no  inquiry  is  ever  made. 


Section  n.— Of  Time 

Metaphysical  exposition  of  this  conception 

1.  Time  is  not  an  empirical  conception*  For  neither  cocx*| 
istencc  nor  succession  would  be  perceived  by  us,  if  the  represen* 
tation  of  time  did  not  exist  as  a  foundation  d  priori.  Without 
this  presupposition  we  could  not  represent  to  ourselves  that 
things  exist  together  at  one  and  the  same  time,  or  at  different 
times,  that  is,  contemporaneously,  or  in  succession. 

2.  Time  is  a  necessary  representation,  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  intuitions.  With  regard  to  phenomena  in  gen- 
eral, we  cannot  think  away  time  from  them,  and  represent  them 
to  ourselves  as  out  of  and  unconnected  with  time,  but  we  can 
quite  well  represent  to  ourselves  time  void  of  phenomena.  Time 
is  therefore  given  d  priori.  In  it  alone  is  all  reality  of  phenom- 
ena possible.  These  may  all  be  annihilated  in  thought,  but  time 
itself,  as  the  universal  condition  of  their  possibility,  cannot  be 
so  annulled* 

3.  On  this  necessity  A  priori,  is  also  founded  the  possibility 
of  apodictic  principles  of  the  relations  of  time,  or  axioms  of 
time  in  general,  such  as,  '*  Time  has  only  one  dimension/*  *'  Dif- 
ferent times  arc  not  coexistent  but  successive  "  (as  different 
spaces  arc  not  successive  but  coexistent).  These  principles 
cannot  be  derived  from  experience,  for  it  would  give  neither 
strict  universality,  nor  apodictic  certainty.  We  should  only 
be  able  to  say.  **  so  common  experience  teaches  us,"  but  not  it 
must  be  so.  They  are  valid  as  rules,  through  which,  in  general, 
experience  is  possible ;  and  they  instruct  us  respecting  experi- 
ence, and  not  by  means  of  it, 

4.  Time  is  not  a  discursive,  or  as  it  is  called,  general  con- 
ception, but  a  pure  form  of  the  sensuous  intuition.  Different 
times  are  merely  parts  of  one  and  the  same  time.    But  the 
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representation  which  can  only  be  given  by  a  single  object  is  an 
intuition.  Besides,  the  proposition  that  different  times  cannot 
be  coexistent,  could  not  be  derived  from  a  general  conception. 
For  this  proposition  is  synthetical,  and  therefore  cannot  spring 
out  of  conceptions  alone.  It  is  therefore  contained  immediately 
in  the  intuition  and  representation  of  time. 

5.  The  infinity  of  time  signifies  nothing  more  than  that  every 
determined  quantity  of  time  is  possible  only  through  limitations 
of  one  time  lying  at  the  foundation.  Consequently,  the  original 
representation,  time,  must  be  given  as  unlimited.  But  as  the 
determinate  representation  of  the  parts  of  time  and  of  every 
quantity  of  an  object  can  only  be  obtained  by  limitation,  the 
complete  representation  of  time  must  not  be  furnished  by  means 
of  conceptions,  for  these  contain  only  partial  representations* 
Conceptions,  on  the  contrary,  must  have  immediate  intuition 
,  for  their  basis. 


Transcendental  exposition  of  the  conception  of  time 

I  may  here  refer  to  what  is  said  above,  where,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  I  have  placed  under  the  head  of  metaphysical  ex- 
position, that  which  is  properly  transcendental.     Here  I  shall 
aiJd  that  the  conception  of  change,  and  with  it  the  conception 
I  of  motion,  as  change  of  place,  is  possible  only  through  and  in 
fthe  representation  of  time;  that  if  this  representation  were  not 
an  intuition   (internal)   d  priori,  no  conception,  of  whatever 
.kind,  could  render  comprehensible  the  possibility  of  change,  in 
[other  words,  of  a  conjunction  of  contradictorily  opposed  predi- 
cates in  one  and  the  same  object,  for  example,  the  presence  of 
I  a  thing  in  a  place  and  the  non-presence  of  the  same  thing  in 
the  same  place.    It  ts  only  in  time,  that  it  is  possible  to  meet 
with  two  contradictorily  opposed  determinations  in  one  thing, 
that  is,  after  each  other,*    Thus  our  conception  of  time  explains 
the  possibility  of  so  much  synthetical  knowledge  d  priori,  as  is 
f  exhibited  in  the  general  doctrine  of  motion^  which  is  not  a 
[little  fruitful. 


.^Mmi*%  R>e*itiftt  {«;  You  Cftaoot  tl- 
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Conclusions  from  the  above  conceptions 

1.  Time  is  not  something  which  subsists  of  itself,  or  wliicli 
inheres  in  things  as  an  objective  determination,  and  therefore 
remains,  when  abstraction  is  made  of  the  subjective  conditions 
of  the  intuition  of  things.  For  in  the  former  case,  it  would  be 
something  real,  yet  without  presenting  to  any  power  of  pcrccjH 
tion  any  real  object.  In  the  latter  case,  as  an  order  or  deter- 
mination inherent  in  things  themselves,  it  could  not  be  ante- 
cedent to  things,  as  their  condition,  nor  discerned  or  intuited 
by  means  of  synthetical  propositions  d  priori.  But  all  this  is 
quite  possible  when  we  regard  time  as  merely  the  subjective 
condition  under  which  all  our  intuitions  take  place.  For  in 
that  case,  this  form  of  the  inward  intuition  can  be  represented 
prior  to  the  objects,  and  consequently  d  priori, 

2.  Time  is  nothing  else  than  the  form  of  the  internal  sense, 
that  is,  of  the  intuitions  of  self  and  of  our  internal  state.  For 
time  cannot  be  any  determination  of  outward  phenomena.  It 
has  to  do  neitlier  with  shape  nor  position ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
determines  the  relation  of  representations  in  our  internal  state. 
And  precisely  because  this  internal  intuition  presents  to  us  no 
shape  or  form,  we  endeavor  to  supply  this  want  by  analogies, 
and  represent  the  course  of  time  by  a  line  progressing  to  in- 
finity, the  content  of  which  constitutes  a  series  which  is  only 
of  one  dimension ;  and  we  conclude  from  the  properties  of  this 
line  as  to  all  the  properties  of  time,  with  this  single  exception^ 
that  the  parts  of  the  line  are  coexistent,  while  those  of  time  are 
successive*  From  this  it  is  clear  also  that  the  representation 
of  time  is  itself  an  intuition,  because  all  its  relations  can  be 
expressed  in  an  internal  intuition. 

3.  Time  is  the  formal  condition  d  priori  of  all  phenomena 
whatsoever.  Space,  as  the  pure  form  of  external  intuition,  is 
limited  as  a  condition  d  priori  to  external  phenomena  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  because  all  representations,  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  external  things  for  their  objects,  still  in  them- 
selves, as  determinations  of  the  mind,  belong  to  our  internal 
state ;  and  bernuse  this  internal  state  is  subject  to  the  formal 
condition  of  the  internal  intuition,  that  is,  to  time — time  is  a 
condition  d  priori  of  all  phenomena  whatsoever — the  immediate 
condition  of  all  internal,  and  thereby  the  mediate  condition  of 
all  external  phenorooia.    If  I  can  say  d  priori,  "  all  outward 
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re  in  space,  and  determined  d  priori  according  to 
the  relations  of  space."  I  can  also,  from  the  principle  of  the 
internal  sense,  afiinn  universally^  "all  phenomena  in  general, 

tthat  is,  all  objects  of  the  senses,  are  in  time,  and  stand  neces- 
sarily in  relations  of  time.** 

If  we  abstract  our  internal  intuition  of  ourselves,  and  all 
external  intuitions,  possible  only  by  virtue  of  this  internal  intui- 
tion^ and  presented  to  us  by  our  faculty  of  representation,  and 
coQsequently  take  objects  as  they  are  in  themselves,  then  time 
is  nothing.  It  is  only  of  objective  validity  in  regard  to  phenom- 
ena, because  these  are  things  which  we  regard  as  objects  of 
our  senses.  It  is  no  longer  objective,  if  we  make  abstraction 
of  the  sensuousness  of  our  intuition,  in  other  words,  of  that 
mode  of  representation  which  is  peculiar  to  us.  and  speaks  of 

t things  in  general  Time  is  therefore  merely  a  subjective  con- 
dition of  our  (human)  intuition  (which  is  always  sensuous, 
that  is,  so  far  as  we  are  affected  by  objects),  and  in  itself, 
independently  of  the  mind  or  subject,  is  nothing.  Neverthe- 
less, in  respect  of  all  phenomena,  consequently  of  all  things 
which  come  within  the  sphere  of  our  experience,  it  is  necessarily 
objective.  We  cannot  say,  *^  all  things  are  in  time,"  because  in 
this  conception  of  things  in  general,  we  abstract  and  make  no 
mention  of  any  sort  of  intuition  of  things.  But  this  is  the 
proper  condition  under  which  time  belongs  to  our  representa- 
tion of  objects.  If  we  add  the  condition  to  the  conception,  and 
sty,  **all  tilings,  as  phenomena,  that  is,  objects  of  sensuous 
intuition,  are  in  time,"  then  the  proposition  has  its  sound  ob- 
jective validity  and  universality  d  priori. 

What  we  have  now  set  forth  teaches,  therefore,  the  empirical 
reality  of  time;  that  is,  its  objective  validity  in  reference  to 
all  objects  which  can  ever  be  presented  to  our  senses.  And 
MB  our  intuition  is  always  sensuous,  no  object  ever  can  be  pre- 
sented to  us  in  experience,  which  does  not  come  under  the 
conditions  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  we  deny  to  time  all 
claim  to  absolute  reality;  that  is,  we  deny  that  it,  without 
^having  regard  to  the  form  of  our  sensuous  intuition,  absolutely 
es  in  things  as  a  condition  or  property.  Such  properties 
Jong  to  objects  as  things  in  themselves,  never  can  be  pre- 
sented to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  Herein  con- 
lisu,  therefore,  the  transcendental  ideality  of  time,  according 
to  which,  if  we  abstract  the  subjective  conditions  of  sensuous 
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intuition,  it  is  nothing,  and  cannot  be  reckone^'as  siv   *  •* 
or  inhering  in  objects  as  things  in  themselves,  indepL  i 
of  its  relation  to  our  intuition.    This  ideality,  like  that  of  space, 
is  not  to  be  proved  or  ilhistrated  by  fallacious  analogies  withj 
sensations,  for  this  reason — that  in  such  arguments  or  illus-' 
trations,  we  make  the  presuppositioa  that  the  phenomenon,  in 
which  such  and  such  predicates  inhere,  has  objective  reality, 
while  in  this  case  we  can  only  find  such  an  objective  reality 
as  is  itself  empirical,  that  is,  regards  the  object  as  a  mere  phe- 
nomenon.     In  reference  to  this  subject,  see  the  remark,  else- 
where in  this  work,  on  Space. 

Elucidation 

Against  this  theory,  which  grants  empirical  reality  to  tinie, 
but  denies  to  it  absolute  and  transcendental  reality,  I  hav<*j 
heard  from  intelligent  men  an  objection  so  unanimously  urged» 
that  I  conclude  that  it  must  naturally  present  itself  to  every 
reader  to  whom  these  considerations  are  novel.  It  runs  thus: 
*•  Changes  are  real  "  (this  the  continual  change  in  our  own 
representations  demonstrates,  even  though  the  existence  of  all 
external  phenomena,  together  with  their  changes,  is  denied). 
Now,  changes  arc  only  possible  in  time,  and  therefore  time 
must  be  something  real.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing this,  I  grant  the  whole  argument.  Time,  no  doubt,  is 
something  real,  that  is.  it  is  the  real  form  of  our  internal  intui* 
tion.  It  therefore  has  subjective  reahty,  in  reference  to  our 
internal  experience,  that  is,  I  have  really  the  representation  of 
time,  and  of  my  determinations  therein.  Time,  tlierefore,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  object,  but  as  the  mode  of  represen- 
tation of  myself  as  an  object.  But  if  I  could  intuite  myself, 
or  be  intuited  by  another  being,  without  tliis  condition  of  ser>- 
sibility,  then  those  very  determinations  which  we  now  represent 
to  ourselves  as  changes,  would  present  to  us  a  knowledge  in 
which  the  representation  of  time,  and  consequently  of  change,, 
would  not  appear.  The  empirical  reality  of  time,  therefore, 
remains,  as  tlie  condition  of  all  our  experience.  But  absolute 
reality,  according  to  what  has  been  said  above,  cannot  be 
granted  it.  Time  is  nothing  but  the  form  of  our  internal  intui- 
tion,*   If  we  take  away  from  it  the  special  condition  of  our 
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illy,  the  conception  of  time  also  vanishes;   and  it  in- 
not  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  solely  in  the  subject 
(or  mind)  which  intuites  ihem. 

But  the  reason  why  this  objection  is  so  unanimously  brought 
agattist  our  doctrine  of  time,  and  that  too  by  disputants  who 
_camiot  start  any  intelligible  arguments  against  the  doctrine 
^f  the  ideality  of  space,  is  this^ — they  have  no  hope  of  demon- 
;  apodictically  the  absolute  reality  of  space,  because  the 
of  idealism  is  against  them,  according  to  which  tlic 
of  external  objects  is  not  capable  of  any  strict  proof. 
Oo  the  otlier  hand,  the  reality  of  the  object  of  our  internal 
(that  is,  myself  and  my  internal  state)  is  clear  imme- 
through  consciousness.    The  former — external  objects 
-might  be  a  mere  delusion,  but  the  latter — the  object 
iny  internal  perception — is  undeniably  real.     They  do  not, 
reflect  that  both,  without  question  of  their  reality  as 
stations,  belong  only  to  the  genus  phenomenon,  which 
always  two  aspects^  the  one,  the  object  considered  as  a 
img  in  itself,  without  regard  to  the  mode  of  intuiting  it.  and 
the  nature  of  which  remains  for  this  very  reason  problematical, 
other,  the  form  of  our  intuition  of  the  object,  which  must 
nought  not  in  the  object  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  in  the  sub- 
to  which  it  appears — ^which  form  of  intuition  nevertheless 
igs  really  and  necessarily  to  the  phenomenal  object. 
Time  and  space  are,  therefore,  two  sources  of  knowledge, 
[kcm  which,  d  priori,  various  synthetical  cognitions  can  be 
1. — Of  this  we  find  a  striking  example  in  the  cognitions  of 
and  its  relations,  which  form  the  foundation  of  pure 
imthcmatics. — They  are  the  two  pure  forms  of  all  intuition, 
tnd  thereby  make  synthetical  propositions  a  priori  possible. 
But  these  sources  of  knowledge  being  merely  conditions  of  our 
ttnsibittty,  do  tlierefore.  and  as  such,  strictly  determine  their 
mn  range  and  purpose,  in  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  present 
^Cds  as  things  in  themselves,  but  are  applicable  to  them  solely 
as  !hcy  are  considered  as  sensuous  phenomena.    The 
phenomena  is  the  only  sphere  of  their  validity,  and 
if  wt  venture  out  of  this,  no  further  objective  use  can  be  made 
cfthmL    For  the  rest,  this  formal  reality  of  time  and  space 
latts  the  validity  of  our  empirical  knowledge  unshaken;   for 
tm  certainty  in  that  respect  is  equally  firm,  whether  these 
fcnm  necessarily  inhere  in  the  things  themsdves,  or  only  in 
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our  intuitions  of  them.  On  the  other  hand*  those  who  oiaintatQ 
the  absolute  reality  of  time  and  space,  whether  as  essentially 
subsisting,  or  only  inhering^  as  modifications,  in  things,  must 
find  themselves  at  utter  variance  with  the  principles  of  experi- 
ence itself.  For,  if  they  decide  for  the  first  view,  and  make 
space  and  time  into  substances,  this  being  the  side  taken  by 
mathematical  natural  philosophers,  they  must  admit  two  self- 
subsisting  nonentities^  infinite  and  eternal^  which  exist  (yet 
without  there  being  anything  real)  for  the  purpose  of  contain* 
ing  in  themselves  everything  that  is  real.  If  they  adopt  the 
second  view  of  inherence,  which  is  preferred  by  some  meta- 
physical natural  philosophers,  and  regard  space  and  time  as 
relations  (contiguity  in  space  or  succession  in  time),  abstracted 
from  experience,  though  represented  confusedly  in  this  state 
of  separation,  they  find  themselves  in  that  case  necessitated  to 
deny  the  validity  of  mathematical  doctrines  d  priori  in  refer- 
ence to  real  things  (for  example,  in  space) — at  all  events  their 
apodictic  certainty.  For  such  certainty  cannot  be  found  itt 
an  d  posteriori  proposition;  and  the  conceptions  d  priori  of 
space  and  time  are,  according  to  this  opinion,  mere  creations 
of  the  imaginations,*  ha\nng  their  source  really  in  experience, 
inasmuch  as,  out  of  relations  abstracted  from  experience,  im- 
agination has  made  up  something  which  contains,  indeed,  gen- 
eral statements  of  these  relations,  yet  of  which  no  application 
can  be  made  without  the  restrictions  attached  thereto  by  nature. 
The  former  of  these  parties  gains  this  advantage,  that  they 
keep  the  sphere  of  phenomena  free  for  mathematical  sdence. 
On  the  other  hand,  tlicse  very  conditions  (space  and  time) 
embarrass  them  greatly,  when  the  understanding  endeavors  to 
pass  the  limits  of  that  sphere.  The  latter  has,  indeed,  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  representations  of  space  and  time  do  not  conje 
in  their  way  when  they  wish  to  judge  of  objects,  not  as  phe- 
nomena, but  merely  in  their  relation  to  the  understanding.  De- 
void,  however,  of  a  true  and  objectively  valid  d  priori  intuition. 
they  can  neither  furnish  any  basis  for  the  possibility  of  mathe- 
matical cognitions  i  priori,  nor  bring  the  propositions  of  ex- 
perience into  necessary  accordance  with  those  of  mathematics. 
In  our  theory  of  the  true  nature  of  these  two  original  form* 
of  the  sensibility*  both  difBculties  are  surmounted. 
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Tn  conclusion,  that  transcendental  Esthetic  cannot  contain 

y  more  than  these  two  elements — space  and  time,  is  suffi- 

ily  obvious  from  the  fact  that  all  other  conceptions  apper- 

\g  to  sensibility,  even  that  of  motion,  which  unites  in  itself 

elements,  presuppose  something  empirical.     Motion,  for 

example,  presupposes  the  perception  of  something  movable. 

But  space  considered  in  itself  contains  nothing  movable,  con- 

uently  motion  must  be  something  which  is  found  in  space 

ly  through   experience — ^in   other  words,   is   an   empirical 

Uxm*    In  like  manner,  transcendental  j^sthetic  cannot  num- 

T  the  conception  of  change  among  its  data  a  priori;  for  time 

f  does  not  change,  but  only  something  which  is  in  time. 

0  acquire  the  conception  of  change,  therefore,  the  perception 

1  some  existing  object  and  of  the  succession  of  its  detcrmi- 
nations,  in  one  word,  experience,  is  necessary, 

k  General  Remarks  Of$  Transcendental  Msthetic 
In  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  it  will  be  req- 
,  in  the  first  place,  to  recapitulate,  as  clearly  as  possible, 
our  opinion  is  with  respect  to  the  fundamental  nature  of 
w*.  »ensuous  cognition  in  general.  We  have  intended,  then, 
to  say,  that  all  our  intuition  is  nothing  but  the  representation 
of  phenomena;  that  the  things  which  we  intuite,  are  not  in 
tbetRsclvcs  the  same  as  our  representations  of  them  in  intuition, 
nor  arc  their  relations  in  themselves  so  constituted  as  they  ap- 
pear to  us;  and  that  if  we  take  away  the  subject,  or  even  only 
the  subjective  constitution  of  our  senses  in  general,  then  not 
only  the  nature  and  relations  of  objects  in  space  and  time,  but 
c?en  space  and  time  themselves  disappear ;  and  that  these,  as 
phenomena,  cannot  exist  in  themselves,  but  only  in  us.  What 
may  be  the  nature  of  objects  considered  as  things  in  themselves 
and  without  reference  to  the  receptivity  of  our  sensibility  is 
quite  unknown  to  us.  We  know  nothing  more  than  our  own 
mode  of  perceiving  them,  which  is  peculiar  to  uSt  and  which, 
though  not  of  necessity  pertaining  to  every  animated  being, 
ts  $o  to  the  whole  human  race.  With  this  alone  we  have  to  do. 
Space  and  time  arc  the  pure  forms  thereof ;  sensation  the  mat- 
ter The  former  alone  can  we  recognize  a  priori,  that  is. 
antecedent  to  all  actual  perception;  and  for  this  reason  such 
cognition  is  called  pure  intuition.  The  latter  is  that  in  our  cog* 
nitioci  which  is  called  cognition  a  posterior!,  tliat  is,  empirical 
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intuition.  The  former  appertain  absolutely  and  necessarily  td 
our  sensibility,  of  whatsoever  kind  our  sensations  may  be ;  thd 
latter  may  be  of  very  diversified  character.  Supposing  that  w^ 
should  carry  our  empirical  intuition  even  to  the  very  highesj 
degree  of  clearness,  we  should  not  thereby  advance  one  ste^ 
nearer  to  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  objects  as  thin^ 
in  themselves.  For  we  could  only,  at  best,  arrive  at  a  complct^ 
cognition  of  our  own  mode  of  intuition,  that  is,  of  our  sensibili 
ity,  and  this  always  under  the  conditions  originally  attachinj 
to  the  subject,  namely,  the  conditions  of  space  and  time ; — whih 
the  question — **  What  are  objects  considered  as  things  in  the 
selves?''  remains  unanswerable  even  after  the  most  thorough 
examination  of  the  phenomenal  world. 

To  say,  then^  that  all  our  sensibility  is  nothing  but  the 
fused  representation  of  things  containing  exclusively  that  which 
belongs  to  them  as  things  in  themselves,  and  this  under  au 
accumulation  of  characteristic  marks  and  partial  represcnta^ 
tions  which  we  cannot  distinguish  in  consciousness,  is  a  falsifi 
cation  of  the  conception  of  sensibility  and  phenomenizatton«^ 
which  renders  our  whole  doctrine  thereof  empty  and  useless.. 
The  difference  between  a  confused  and  a  clear  representation  i^ 
merely  logical  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  content.    No  dout 
the  conception  of  right,  as  employed  by  a  sound  understand-l 
ing,  contains  all  that  the  most  subtle  investigation  could  unfold 
from  it,  although,  in  the  ordinary  practical  use  of  the  word,' 
we  are  not  conscious  of  the  manifold  representations  com- 
prised  in  the  conception.    But  we  cannot  for  this  reason  asser 
that  the  ordinary  conception  is  a  sensuous  one,  containing 
mere  phenomenon,  for  right  cannot  appear  as  a  phenomenon  J 
but  the  conception  of  it  lies  in  the  understanding,  and  repre^l 
scnts  a  property  (the  moral  property)  of  actions,  which  be 
longs  to  them  in  themselves.    On  the  other  hand,  the  represen-| 
tation  in  intuition  of  a  body  contains  nothing  which  could 
belong  to  an  object  considered  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  mereljr| 
the  phenomenon  or  appearance  of  something,  and  the  mode  ir 
which  we  are  affected  by  that  appearance ;  and  this  reccptivity| 
of  our  faculty  of  cognition  is  called  sensibility,  and  remains 
ioto  ccelo  different  from  the  cognition  of  an  object  in  itself,  eve 
though  wc  should  examine  tht*  cnTitriit  of  the  phenomenon  to^ 
the  very  bottom. 

It  must  be  admitted  thai  ihc  LciDnuz-Wolfian  philosophyJ 
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ssTgncd  an  entirely  erroneous  point  of  view  to  all  investi- 
s  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  cognitions,  inasmuch 
as  It  regards  the  distinction  between  the  sensuous  and  the  in- 
Ilcctual  as  merely  logical,  whereas  it  is  plainly  transcenden- 
i#  and  concerns  not  merely  the  clearness  or  obscurity,  but 
the  content  and  origin  of  both.    For  the  faculty  of  sensibility 
Dol  only  does  not  present  us  with  an  indistinct  and  confused 
cpgitition  of  objects  as  things  in  themselves,  but,  in  fact,  gives 
IS  no  knowledge  of  these  at  all.    On  the  contrary,  so  soon  as 
c  abstract  in  thought  our  own  subjective  nature,  the  object 
represented,  witli  the  properties  ascribed  to  it  by  sensuous  in- 
tuition, entirely  disappears,  because  it  was  only  this  subjective 
nature  that  determined  the  form  of  the  object  as  a  phenomenon. 
I  In  phenomena,  we  commonly,  indeed,  distinguish  that  which 

^Essentially  belongs  to  the  intuition  of  them,  and  is  valid  for 
^Bhe  sensuous  faculty  of  ever>^  human  being,  from  that  which 
[  belongs  to  the  same  intuition  accidentally,  as  valid  not  for  the 
sensuous  faculty  in  general,  but  for  a  particular  state  or  organ- 
izatton  of  this  or  that  sense.  Accordingly,  we  are  accustomed 
to  say  that  the  former  is  a  cognition  which  represents  the  ob- 
itself,  while  the  latter  presents  only  a  particular  appearance 
phenomenon  thereof.  This  distinction,  however,  is  only 
ical.  If  we  stop  here  (as  is  usual),  and  da  not  regard 
ipirical  intuition  as  itself  a  mere  phenomenon  (as  we 
hi  to  do),  in  which  nothing  that  can  appertain  to  a  thing 
rff  is  to  be  found,  our  transcendental  distinction  is  lost, 
believe  that  we  cognize  objects  as  things  in  themselves, 
bough  in  the  whole  range  of  the  sensuous  world,  investigate 
ture  of  its  objects  as  profoundly  as  we  may*  we  have 
with  nothing  but  phenomena.  Thus,  we  call  the  rainbow 
1  mere  appearance  or  phenomenon  in  a  sunny  shower,  and  the 
in,  the  reality  or  thing  in  itself;  and  this  is  right  enough, 
wc  understand  the  latter  conception  in  a  merely  physical 
that  is,  as  that  which  in  universal  experience,  and  under 
fdrer  conditions  of  sensuous  perception,  is  known  in  intui- 
to  be  so  and  so  determined,  and  not  otherwise.  But  if  we 
tliis  empirical  datum  generally,  and  inquire,  without 
c  to  its  accordance  with  all  our  senses,  whether  there 
be  discovered  in  it  aught  which  represents  an  object  as  a 
tn  itsdf  (the  rain  drops  of  course  are  not  such,  for  they 
cna,  empirical  objects),  the  question  of  the  rela- 
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tion  of  the  representation  to  the  object  is  transcendental:  an^ 
not  only  are  the  rain  drops  mere  phenomena,  but  even  thcq 
circylar  form,  nay,  the  space  itself  through*  which  they 
is  nothing  in  itself ♦  but  both  are  mere  modifications  or  funda 
mental  dispositions  of  our  sensuous  intuition,  while  the  trj 
cendental  object  remains  for  us  utterly  unknown. 

The  second  important  concern  of  our  j^sthetic  is, 
do  not  obtain  favor  merely  as  a  plausible  hypothesis,  but 
sess  as  undoubted  a  character  of  certainty  as  can  be  dcraandc 
of  any  theorv'  which  is  to  serve  for  an  organon.    In  order  fullj 
to  convince  the  reader  of  this  certainty,  we  shall  select  a  cas 
which  will  serve  to  make  its  validity  apparent. 

Suppose,  then,  that  Space  and  Time  are  in  themselves  oi 
jcctive,  and  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  objects  as  things 
themselves.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  both  present 
with  ver>'  many  apodictic  and  s>Tithetic  propositions  d  prior 
but  especially  space — and  for  this  reason  we  shall  prefer  it  fa 
investigation  at  present.    As  the  propositions  of  geoir^ 
cognized  synthetically  A  priori,  and  with  apodictic  c^ 
I  inquire — whence  do  you  obtain  propositions  of  this  kind,  an^ 
on  what  basis  does  the  understanding  rest,  in  order  to  am\ 
at  such  absolutely  necessary  and  universally  valid  truths? 

There  is  no  other  way  than  through  intuitions  or  conception!^ 
as  such :   and  these  are  given  either  d  priori  or  d  posterior 
The  latter,  namely,  empirical  conceptions,  together  witli  ih 
empirical  intuition  on  which  they  are  founded,  cannot  affon 
any  synthetical  proposition,  except  such  as  is  itself  also  empil? 
ical,  that  is,  a  proposition  of  experience.     But  an  empiric 
proposition  cannot  possess  the  qualities  of  necessity  and  abso^ 
lute  universality,  which,  nevertheless,  are  the  characteristics  of 
all  geometrical  propositions.    As  to  the  first  and  only  means 
to  arrive  at  such  cognitions,  namely,  through  mere  conceptior 
or  intuitions  a  priori,  it  is  quite  clear  that  from  mere  concep 
tions  no  synthetical  cognitions,  but  only  analytical  ones, 
be  obtained.  Take,  for  example,  the  proposition,  "  Two  straighf 
lines  cannot  inclose  a  space,  and  with  these  alone  no  figure  is_ 
possible,"  and  try  to  deduce  it  from  the  conception  of  a  straigl] 
line,  and  the  number  two;  or  take  the  proposition,  *'  It  is  po| 
siblc  to  construct  a  figure  with  three  straight  lines,"  and 
dcavor.  in  like  manner,  to  deduce  it  from  the  mere  conceptic 
of  a  straight  IJnt*  .inc!  thr  nn mhcr  three.     Ail  yoiu    rn.lr-i 
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are  m  vain,  and  you  find  yourself  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
^^niuilion*  as,  in  fact,  geometry  always  does*     You  therefore 
^Htve  yourself  an  object  in  intuition.    But  of  what  kind  is  this 
^Kittiition?    Is  it  a  pure  a  priori,  or  is  it  an  emptrica!  intuition? 
|Blf  the  latter,  then  neither  an  universally  valid,  much  less  an 
apodictic  proposition  can  arise  from  it,  for  experience  never 
can  give  us  any  such  proposition.     You  must  therefore  give 
yourself  an  object  d  priori  in  intuition,  and  upon  that  ground 
^our  synthetical  proposition.    Now  if  there  did  not  exist  within 
a  facult>^  of  intuition  d  priori;   if  this  subjective  condition 
Lwcre  not  in  respect  to  its  form  also  the  universal  condition 
priori  under  which  alone  the  object  of  this  external  intuition 
itself  possible;    if  the  object  (that  is,  the  triangle)   were 
liomething  in  itself,  without  relation  to  you  the  subject;   how 
could  you  affirm  that  that  which  lies  necessarily  in  your  sub- 
jective conditions  in  order  to  construct  a  triangle,  must  also 
necessarily  belong  to  the  triangle  in  itself?    For  to  your  con- 
ceptions of  three  lines,  you  could  not  add  anything  new  (that  is, 
the  figure),  which,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  found  in  the 
object^  because  the  object  is  given  before  your  cognition,  and 
not  by  means  of  it.    If,  therefore,  Space  (and  Time  also)  were 
not  a  mere  form  of  your  intuition,  which  contains  conditions 
d  privri,  under  which  alone  things  can  become  external  objects 
j^^for  you*  and  without  which  subjective  conditions  the  objects 
^Blre  in  themselves  nothings  you  could  not  construct  any  syn* 
^Plfietical  proposition  whatsoever  regarding  external  objects.    It 
^Tis  Uicrefore  not  merely  possible  or  probable,  but  indubitably 
certains  that  Space  and  Time,  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  all 
tcmal  and  internal  experience,  are  merely  subjective  con* 
of  all  our  intuitions,  in  relation  to  which  all  objects  are 
tforc  mere  phenomena,  and  not  things  in  themselves,  pre- 
ted  to  us  in  this  particular  manner.    And  for  this  reason, 
fc^  fa  respect  to  the  form  of  phenomena,  much  may  be  said  d  priori, 
|Bfeidtile  of  the  thing  in  itself,  which  may  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
^^Hicsc  phenomena,  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything. 

IL  In  confirmation  of  this  theory  of  the  ideality  of  the  ex- 
(ental  as  well  as  internal  sense,  consequently  of  all  objects  of 
sense,  as  mere  phenomena,  we  may  especially  remark,  that  all 
in  our  cognition  that  belongs  to  intuition  contains  nothing  more 
tjhan  mere  relations. — ^The  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure,  an  I 
which  arc  not  cognitions^  are  excepted.^ — Tlic  rclatiuns, 
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to-wit,  of  place  in  an  intuition  (extension),  change  of  ptact 
(motion),  and  laws  according  to  whtcli  this  cliange  is  dcte 
mined  (moving  forces).     That,  however,  which  is  present 
this  or  that  place,  or  any  operation  going  on,  or  result  taking 
place  in  the  things  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  chang 
of  place,  is  not  given  to  us  by  intuition.     Now  by  means 
mere  relations,  a  thing  cannot  be  known  in  itself ;   and  it  may 
therefore  be  fairly  concluded,  that,  as  through  tlie  external 
sense  nothing  but  mere  representations  of  relations  are  given 
us,  the  said  external  sense  in  its  representation  can  contain  onlj] 
the  relation  of  the  object  to  the  subjecL  luit  iioi  the  c-sstntia] 
nature  of  the  object  as  a  thing  in  itseli 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  intcnjai  inUutiou,  nut  oiil^ 
because,  in  the  internal  intuition,  the  representation  of  the  ex^ 
temal  senses  constitutes  the  material  with  which  the  mind 
occupied ;  but  because  time,  in  which  we  place,  and  wluch  itself 
antecedes  the  consciousness  of,  these  representations  in  ex* 
pcrience,  and  which,  as  the  formal  condition  of  the  mode 
cording  to  which  objects  arc  placed  in  the  mind,  lies  at 
foundation  of  them,  contains  relations  of  the  successive,  th^ 
coexistent,  and  of  that  which  always  must  be  coexistent  witl 
succession,  the  permanent.     Now  that  which,  as  reprcsenta 
tion,  can  antecede  every  exercise  of  thought  (of  an  object),  ii 
intuition;  and  when  it  contains  nothing  but  relations,  it  is  th^ 
form  of  the  intuition,  which,  as  it  presents  us  with  no  repr 
sentation,  except  in  so  far  as  something  is  placed  in  the  mir 
can  be  nothing  else  than  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  is  affectc 
by  its  own  activity,  to- wit — its  presenting  to  itself  representi 
tions,  consequently  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  is  affected  by 
itself;  that  is,  it  can  be  nothing  but  an  internal  sense  in  rcsp 
IQ  its  form.     Everything  that  is  represented  through  the  me 
dium  of  sense  is  so  far  phenomenal ;    consequently,  we  mus 
cither  refuse  altogether  to  admit  an  internal  sense,  or  the  sul 
jcct.  which  is  the  object  of  that  sense,  could  only  be  repr 
scntcd  by  it  as  phenomenon,  and  not  as  it  would  judge  of  itself 
if  its  intuition  were  pure  spontaneous  activity,  that  is,  wer 
intellectual.    The  difficulty  here  lies  wholly  in  the  question — 
How  the  subject  can  have  an  internal  intuition  of  itself? — buj^H 
this  difficulty  is  common  to  every  theory.     TTie  consciousnes^l 
of  self   (apperception)    is  the  simple   representation   of  the 
"  Ego  '* ;  and  if  by  means  of  tliat  representation  alone,  all  the 
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manifold  representations  in  the  subject  were  spontaneously 
given,  then  our  internal  intuition  wouid  be  intellectual.  This 
consciousness  in  man  requires  an  internal  perception  of  the 
manifold  representations  which  are  previously  given  in  the 
subject;  and  the  manner  in  which  these  representations  are 
given  in  the  mind  without  spontaneity,  must,  on  account  of 
this  difference  (the  want  of  spontaneity )»  be  called  sensibility. 
If  the  faculty  of  self-consciousness  is  to  apprehend  what  lies 
in  the  mind»  it  must  affect  that,  and  can  in  this  way  alone  pro- 
duce an  intuition  of  self.  But  the  form  of  this  intuition,  which 
lies  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind,  determines,  in  the 
representation  of  time,  the  manner  in  which  the  manifold  repre- 
sentations are  to  combine  tliemselves  in  the  mind;  since  the 
subject  intuites  itself,  not  as  it  would  represent  itself  immedi- 
ately and  sj>ontaneously,  but  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  mind  is  internally  affected,  consequently,  as  it  appears,  and 
Dot  as  it  is. 

111.  When  we  say  that  the  intuition  of  external  objects,  and 
also  the  self-intuition  of  the  subject,  represent  both,  objects 
and  sobject,  in  space  and  time,  as  they  affect  our  senses,  that 
is*  as  they  appear — this  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  asserting 
that  these  objects  are  mere  illusory  appearances.  For  when 
wc  speak  of  things  as  phenomena,  the  objects,  nay.  even  the 
properties  w*hich  we  ascribe  to  them,  are  looked  upon  as  really 
given;  only  that,  in  so  far  as  this  or  that  property  depends 
upon  the  mode  of  intuition  of  the  subject,  in  the  relation  of 
the  given  object  to  the  subject,  the  object  as  phenomenon  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  object  as  a  thing  in  itself.  Thus 
I  do  not  say  that  bodies  seem  or  appear  to  be  external  to  me, 
or  that  my  soul  seems  merely  to  be  given  in  my  self-conscious- 
ness, although  I  maintain  that  the  properties  of  space  and  time, 
in  conformity  to  which  I  set  both,  as  the  condition  of  their 
existence,  abide  in  my  mode  of  intuition,  and  not  in  the  objects 
in  themselves.  It  would  be  my  own  fault,  if  out  of  that  which 
I  should  reckon  as  phenomenon^  I  made  mere  illusory  appear- 
locc.*    But  this  will  not  happen^  because  of  our  principle  of 
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the  ideality  of  all  sensuous  intuitions.    On  the  contrary,  if  wt 
ascribe  objective  reality  to  these  forms  of  representation,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  avoid  changing  everything  into  mere 
appearance.    For  if  we  regard  space  and  time  as  properties, 
which  must  be  found  in  objects  as  things  in  themselves,  as  sine 
quibus  non  of  the  possibility  of  their  existence,  and  reflect  on 
the  absurdities  in  which  we  then  find  ourselves  involved,  inas- 
much as  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  two  infinite 
things,  which  are  nevertheless  not  substances^  nor  anything"! 
really  inhering  in  substances,  nay,  to  admit  that  they  are  thc{ 
necessary  conditions  of  the  existence  of  all  things,  and  morc-j 
over,  that  they  must  continue  to  exist,  although  all  existing 
things  were  annihilated — we  cannot  blame  the  good  Berkeley 
for  degrading  bodies  to  mere  illusory  appearances.    Nay,  cveal 
our  own  existence,  which  would  in  this  case  depend  upon  the 
sclf-existent  reality  of  such  a  mere  nonentity  as  time,  would 
necessarily  be  changed  with  it  into  mere  appearance — an  ab- 
surdtt>^  which  no  one  has  as  yet  been  guilty  of. 

IV,  In  natural  theology,  where  we  think  of  an  object — God 
— which  never  can  be  an  object  of  intuition  to  us,  and  even 
to  himself  can  never  be  an  object  of  sensuous  intuition,  weJ 
carefully  avoid  attributing  to  his  intuition  the  conditions  ofi 
space  and  time — and  intuition  all  his  cognition  must  be,  and 
not  thought,  which  always  includes  limitation*    But  with  what 
right  can  we  do  this  if  we  make  them  forms  of  objects  as  things^ 
in  themselves,  and  such  moreover,  as  would  continue  to  exis 
as  d  priori  conditions  of  the  existence  of  things,  even  though^ 
the  things  themselves  were  annihilated?     For  as  conditions 
of  all  existence  in  general,  space  and  time  must  be  conditionsJ 
of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  also.    But  if  we  do  not' 
thus  make  them  objective  forms  of  all  things,  there  is  no  other 
way  left  than  to  make  them  subjective  forms  of  our  mode  of 
intuition — external  and  internal;    which  is  called  sensuous^, 
because  it  is  not  primitive,  that  is,  is  not  such  as  gives  in  itself 
the  existence  of  the  object  of  the  intuition  (a  mode  of  intuition^ 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  can  belong  only  to  the  Creator), 
but  is  dependent  on  the  existence  of  the  object,  is  possible^ 
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therefore,  only  on  condition  that  the  representative  faculty  of 
the  subject  is  a£Fected  by  the  object 

It  is,  moreover,  not  necessary  that  we  should  limit  the  mode 
of  intuition  in  space  and  time  to  the  sensuous  faculty  of  man. 
It  may  well  be,  that  all  finite  thinking  beings  must  necessarily 
in  this  Ttsped  agree  with  man  (though  as  to  this  we  cannot 
decide),  but  sensibility  does  not  on  account  of  this  universality 
cease  to  be  sensibility,  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  is  a  deduced 
{iniuitus  derivaikms),  and  not  an  original  {intuit us  origina- 
rius),  consequently  not  an  intellectual  intuition;  and  this  in- 
tuition, as  such,  for  reasons  above  mentioned,  seems  to  belong 
solely  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  never  to  a  being  dependent, 
quoad  its  existence,  as  well  as  its  intuition  (which  its  existence 
determines  and  limits  relatively  to  given  objects).  This  latter 
remark,  however,  must  be  taken  only  as  an  illustration,  and 
not  as  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  aesthetical  theory. 

Conclusion  of  the  Transcendental  ^^thetic 

We  have  now  completely  before  us  one  part  of  the  solution 
of  the  grand  general  problem  of  transcendental  philosophy, 
namely,  the  question — How  are  synthetical  propositions  d  priori 
possible?  That  is  to  say,  we  have  shown  that  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  pure  d  priori  intuitions,  namely,  space  and  time, 
in  which  we  find,  when  in  a  judgment  d  priori  we  pass  out 
beyond  the  given  conception,  something  which  is  not  discov- 
nable  in  that  conception,  but  is  certainly  found  d  priori  in  the 
mtuition  which  corresponds  to  the  conception,  and  can  be  united 
synthetically  with  it.  But  the  judgments  which  these  pure 
intuitions  enable  us  to  make,  never  reach  farther  than  to  objects 
of  the  senses,  and  are  valid  only  for  objects  of  possible  ex- 
perience. 


PART  SECOND 
TRANSCENDENTAL    LOGIC 

I. — Of  Logic  in  General 

OUR  knowledge  springs  from  two  main  sources  in  th^ 
mind,  the  first  of  which  is  the  faculty  or  power  of  re- 
ceiving representations  (receptivity  for  impressions)  ; 
the  second  is  the  power  of  cognizing  by  means  of  these  repre- 
sentations (spontaneity  in  the  production  of  conceptions). 
Through  the  first  an  object  is  given  to  us;  through  the  sec- 
ond, it  is,  in  relation  to  the  representation  (which  is  a  mere 
determination  of  the  mind),  thought.  Intuition  and  concep- 
tions constitute,  therefore,  the  elements  of  all  our  knowledge, 
so  that  neither  conceptions  without  an  intuition  in  some  way 
corresponding  to  them,  nor  intuition  without  conceptions,  can 
afford  us  a  cognition.  Both  are  either  pure  or  empirical.  They 
are  empirical,  when  sensation  (which  presupposes  the  actual 
presence  of  the  object)  is  contained  in  them;  and  pure,  when 
no  sensation  is  mixed  with  the  representation.  Sensations  we 
may  call  the  matter  of  sensuous  cognition.  Pure  intuition  con- 
sequently contains  merely  the  form  under  which  something  is 
intuited,  and  pure  conception  only  the  form  of  the  thought  of 
an  object.  Only  pure  intuitions  and  pure  conceptions  are 
possible  A  priori;  the  empirical  only  d  posteriori. 

We  apply  the  term  sensibility  to  the  receptivity  of  the  mind 
for  impressions,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  some  way  affected ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  call  the  faculty  of  spontaneously  producing 
representations,  or  the  spontaneity  of  cognition,  understanding. 
Our  nature  is  so  constituted,  that  intuition  with  us  never  can 
be  other  than  sensuous,  that  is,  it  contains  only  the  mode  in 
which  we  are  affected  by  objects.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
faculty  of  thinking  the  object  of  sensuous  intuition,  is  the  un- 
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ndiri^.  Neither  of  these  faculties  has  a  preference  over 
~t!ie  other.  Without  the  sensuous  faculty  no  object  would  be 
;iven  to  us,  and  without  the  understanding  no  object  would 
thought.  Thoughts  without  content  are  void;  intuitions 
"without  conceptions,  blind.  Hence  it  is  as  necessary  for  tlie 
mind  to  make  its  conceptions  sensuous  (that  is,  to  join  to  them 
the  object  in  intuition),  as  to  make  its  intuitions  intelligible 
(that  is,  to  bring  them  under  conceptions).  Neither  of  these 
culties  can  exchange  its  proper  function.  Understanding 
intuite,  and  the  sensuous  faculty  cannot  think.  In  no 
way  tlian  from  the  united  operation  of  both,  can  knowl- 
e<^  arise.  But  no  one  ought,  on  this  account,  to  overlook 
difference  of  the  elements  contributed  by  each;  we  have 
ber  great  reason  carefully  to  separate  and  distinguish  them. 
We  tberefore  distinguish  the  science  of  the  laws  of  sensibility, 
that  is,  .Esthetic,  from  the  science  of  the  laws  of  the  under- 
standing, that  is,  Logic, 

Now,  logic  in  its  turn  may  be  considered  as  twofold — namely, 
IS  logic  of  the  general  [universal],  or  of  the  particular  use 
of  the  understanding.  The  first  contains  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary laws  of  thought,  without  which  no  use  whatever  of  the 
rstanding  is  possible,  and  gives  laws  therefore  to  the 
rslanding,  without  regard  to  the  difference  of  objects  on 
llhich  It  may  be  employed.  The  logic  of  the  particular  use 
the  understanding  contains  the  laws  of  correct  thinking 
a  particular  class  of  objects.  The  former  may  be  called 
cmental  logic — the  latter,  the  organon  of  this  or  that  par- 
alar  science.  The  latter  is  for  the  most  part  employed  in 
the  schools,  as  a  propaedeutic  to  the  sciences,  although,  indeed, 
rding  to  the  course  of  human  reason,  it  is  the  last  thing 
arrive  at,  when  the  science  has  been  already  matured,  and 
!  only  the  finishing  touches  towards  its  correction  and  com- 
;  for  our  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  our  attempted 
must  be  tolerably  extenrfve  and  complete  before  we 
can  indicate  the  laws  by  which  a  science  of  these  objects  can 
be  established. 
General  logic  is  again  either  pure  or  applied.  In  the  for- 
we  abstract  all  the  empirical  conditions  under  which  the 
erstanding  is  exercised;  for  example,  the  influence  of  the 
»,  the  play  of  the  fantasy  or  imagination,  the  laws  of  the 
the  force  of  habit,  of  inclination,  etc.,  consequently 
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also,  the  sources  of  prejudice — ^in  a  word,  we  abstract  all  causes 
from  which  particular  cognitions  arise,  because  these  causes 
regard  the  understanding  under  certain  circumstances  of  its 
appHcation,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  them  experience  is  re- 
quired.  Pure  general  logic  has  to  do,  therefore,  merely  with 
pure  <i  priori  principles,  and  is  a  canon  of  understanding  and 
reason,  but  only  in  respect  of  the  formal  part  of  their  use,  be 
the  content  what  it  may,  empirical  or  transcendental.  General 
logic  is  called  applied,  when  it  is  directed  to  the  laws  of  the 
use  of  the  understanding,  under  the  subjective  empirical  con- 
ditions which  psycholog)^  teaches  us.  It  has  tlierefore  empirical 
principles,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  in  so  far  general,  that 
it  applies  to  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  without  regard 
to  the  difference  of  objects.  On  this  account,  moreover,  it  is 
neither  a  canon  of  the  understanding  in  general,  nor  an  organon 
of  a  particular  science,  but  merely  a  cathartic  of  the  human 
understanding. 

In  general  logic,  therefore,  that  part  which  constitutes  pure 
logic  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  tliat  which  consti- 
tutes applied  (thotigh  still  general)  logic.  The  former  alone 
is  properly  science,  although  short  and  dry.  as  the  methcKlical 
exposition  of  an  elemental  doctrine  of  the  understanding  ought 
to  be.  In  this,  therefore,  logicians  must  always  bear  in  mind 
two  rules: — 

I,  As  general  logic,  it  makes  abstraction  of  all  content  o( 
the  cognition  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the  difference  of 
objects,  and  has  to  do  with  nothing  but  the  mere  form  of 
thought, 

a.  As  pure  logic,  it  has  no  empirical  principles,  and  conse^^ 
quently  draws  nothing  (contrary  to  the  common  persuasion) 
from  psycholog)%   which   therefore  has  no  influence  on  the 
canon  of  the  understanding.     It  is  a  demonstrated  doctrine^ 
and  everything  in  it  must  be  certain  completely  d  priori, 

Wliat  I  call  applied  logic  (contrary  to  the  common  accep- 
tation of  this  term,  according  to  which  it  should  contain  cer- 
tain exercises  for  the  scholar,  for  which  pure  logic  gives  the 
rules),  18  a  representation  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the 
rules  of  Its  necessary  employment  in  concrfto,  that  is  to  say^ 
under  the  accidental  conditions  of  the  subject,  which  maj 
either  hinder  or  promote  this  employment,  and  which  arc  all 
given  only  empirically.    Thus  applied  logic  treats  of  attentioUi 
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Its  impediments  and  consequences,  of  the  origin  of  error,  of 
the  Slate  of  doubt,  hesitation,  conviction,  etc.,  and  to  it  is 
^related  pure  general  logic  in  the  same  way  that  pure  morality, 
vhich  contains  only  the  necessary  mora!  laws  of  a  free  will, 
'is  related  to  practical  ethics,  which  considers  these  laws  under 
^aU  the  impediments  of  feelings,  inclinations,  and  passions  to 
vhich  men  are  more  or  less  subjected,  and  which  never  can 
ish  ns  with  a  true  and  demonstrated  science,  because  it,  as 
I  as  applied  logic,  requires  empirical  and  psychological  prin- 
ciples. 

11. — Of  Tr.\nscendental  Logic 

eraJ  logic^  as  we  have  seen»  makes  abstraction  of  all  con- 
tent and  cognition,  that  is,  of  all  relation  of  cognition  to  its 
object,  and  regards  only  the  logical  form  in  the  relation  of 
cognitions  to  each  other,  that  is,  the  form  of  thought  in  gen- 
eral*    But  as  we  have  both  pure  and  empirical  intuitions  (as 
transcendental  aesthetic  proves),  in  like  manner  a  distinction 
might  be  drawn  between  pure  and  empirical  thought  (of  ob- 
ccts).    In  this  case,  there  would  exist  a  kind  of  logic,  in  which 
should  not  make  abstraction  of  all  content  of  cognition; 
tliat  logic  which  should  comprise  merely  the  law^s  of  pure 
ht  (of  an  object),  would  of  course  exclude  all  those  cog- 
lions  which  were  of  empirical  content.     This  kind  of  logic 
oiild  also  examine  the  origin  of  our  cognitions  of  objects, 
far  as  that  origin  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  objects  them- 
Ivcs ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  general  logic  has  nothing  to  do 
ith  the  origin  of  our  cognitions,  but  contemplates  our  repre- 
itations,  be  they  given  primitively  a  priori  in  ourselves,  or 
W  they  only  of  empirical  origin,  solely  according  to  the  laws 
vhich  the  understanding  observes  in  employing  them  in  the 
process  of  thought,  in  relation  to  each  other.     Consequently, 
i:cDeral  logic  treats  of  the  form  of  the  understanding  only, 
which  can  be  applied  to  representations,  from  whatever  source 
they  niay  have  arisen. 

And  here  I  shall  make  a  remark,  which  the  reader  must  bear 
litfl  in  mind  in  the  course  of  the  following  considerations, 
l(hwit,  that  not  every  cognition  d  priori,  but  only  those  through 
tbicfa  we  cognize  that  and  how  certain  representations  (intut- 
riooi  or  conceptions)  are  applied  or  are  possible  only  A  priori; 
tbat  IS  to  say»  the  d  priori  possibility  of  cognition  and  the 
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a  priori  use  of  it  are  transcendental.  Therefore  neither  is 
space,  nor  any  d  priori  geometrical  determination  of  space,  a 
transcendental  representation,  but  only  the  knowledge  that 
such  a  representation  is  not  of  empirical  origin,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  relating  to  objects  of  experience,  although  itself 
d  priori,  can  be  called  transcendental.  So  also,  the  application 
of  space  to  objects  in  general,  would  be  transcendental;  but 
if  it  be  limited  to  objects  of  sense,  it  is  empirical.  Thus,  the 
distinction  of  the  transcendental  and  empirical  belongs  only 
to  the  critique  of  cognitions,  and  does  not  concern  the  relation 
of  these  to  their  object. 

Accordingly,  in  the  expectation  that  there  may  perhaps  be 
conceptions  which  relate  d  priori  to  objects,  not  as  pure  or  sen- 
suous intuitions,  but  merely  as  acts  of  pure  thought  (which 
are  therefore  conceptions,  but  neither  of  empirical  nor  sestheti- 
cal  origin) — in  this  expectation,  I  say,  we  form  to  ourselves,  by 
anticipation,  the  idea  of  a  science  of  pure  understanding  and 
rational  cognition,  by  means  of  which  we  may  cogitate  objects 
entirely  d  priori,  A  science  of  this  kind,  which  should  deter- 
mine the  origin,  the  extent,  and  the  objective  validity  of  such 
cognitions,  must  be  called  Transcendental  Logic,  because  it  has 
not,  like  general  logic,  to  do  with  the  laws  of  understanding 
and  reason  in  relation  to  empirical  as  well  as  pure  rational 
cognitions  without  distinction,  but  concerns  itself  with  these 
only  in  an  d  priori  relation  to  objects. 


III. — Of  the  Division  of  General  Logic  Into  Analytic 
AND  Dialectic 

The  old  question  with  which  people  sought  to  push  logicians 
into  a  corner,  so  that  they  must  either  have  recourse  to  pitiful 
sophisms  or  confess  their  ignorance,  and  consequently  the  van- 
ity of  their  whole  art,  is  this—"  What  is  truth?  "  The  defini- 
tion of  the  word  truth,  to-wit,  "  the  accordance  of  the  cognition 
with  its  object,"  is  presupposed  in  the  question ;  but  we  desire 
to  be  told,  in  the  answer  to  it,  what  is  the  universal  and  secure 
criterion  of  the  truth  of  every  cognition. 

To  know  what  questions  we  may  reasonably  propose,  is  in 
itself  a  strong  evidence  of  sagacity  and  intelligence.  For  if  a 
question  be  in  itself  absurd  and  unsusceptible  of  a  rational  an- 
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;  It  IS  attended  mth  the  danger — not  to  mention  the  sliame 
Li  £aUs  upon  the  person  who  proposes  it — of  seducing  the 
ngiurded  listener  into  making  absurd  answers^  and  we  are 
\>-  "the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  one  (as  the  ancients 

-  the  he-goat,  and  the  other  holding  a  sieve." 
It  Imth  consists  in  the  accordance  of  a  cognition  with  its 
this  object  must  be,  ipso  facto,  distinguished  from  aU 
rs;  for  a  cognition  is  false  if  it  does  not  accord  with  the 
toject  to  which  it  relates,  although  it  contains  something  which 
be  affirmed  of  other  objects.  Now  an  universal  criterion 
of  tnith  would  be  that  which  is  valid  for  all  cognitions^  without 
■iistinction  of  their  objects.  But  it  is  evident  that  since,  in  the 
Que  of  such  a  criterion,  we  make  abstraction  of  all  the  content 
Qf  a  cognition  (that  is,  of  all  relation  to  its  object),  and  truth 
fdatcs  precisely  to  this  content,  it  must  be  utterly  absurd  to 
^k  isk  for  a  mark  of  the  truth  of  this  content  of  cognition;  and 
^P  tbt,  accordingly,  a  sufficient,  and  at  the  same  time  universal, 
^"  ttii  af  truth  cannot  possibly  be  found.  As  we  have  already 
L  '?Tmed  the  content  of  a  cognition  its  matter,  we  shall  say: 
H  lie  truth  of  our  cognitions  in  respect  of  their  matter,  no 

r      umvtrr^al  tcst  can  be  demanded,  because  such  a  demand  is  self- 
t       ccotradictor}/* 

^H  On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  our  cognition  in  respect 
^n  to  iss  mere  form  (excluding  all  content),  it  is  equally  manifest 
tbt  logic,  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits  the  universal  and  necessary 
bm$  of  the  understanding,  must  in  these  very  laws  present 
Qi  with  criteria  of  truth.  Whatever  contradicts  these  rules  is 
blie,  because  thereby  the  understanding  is  made  to  contradict 
iuown  universal  laws  of  thought;  that  is,  to  contradict  itself. 

E  These  criteria,  however,  apply  solely  to  the  form  of  truth,  that 
iK  of  thought  in  general,  and  in  so  far  they  are  perfectly  accu- 
ale,  yet  n*'  "*  nt.  For  although  a  cognition  may  be  per- 
fectly accur  J  logical  form,  that  is,  not  self-contradictory, 
k  is  notwithstanding  quite  possible  that  it  may  not  stand  in 
^grecineof  with  its  object.  Consequently,  the  merely  logical 
oitcrkm  of  truths  namely,  the  accordance  of  a  cognition  with 
die  tmhrersal  and  formal  laws  of  understanding  and  reason^  is 
aochtng  mofe  than  the  conditio  sine  qua  non,  or  negative  con- 
filioci  of  all  truth.  Farther  than  this  logic  cannot  go,  and  the 
mror  which  depends  not  on  the  form,  but  on  the  content  of 
OQgmttDO«  it  has  no  test  to  discover. 


so 
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General  logic,  then,  resolves  the  whole  formal  business  of 
understanding  and  reason  into  its  elements,  and  exhibits  tlicm 
as  principles  of  all  logical  judging  of  our  cognitions.     This 
part  of  logic  may,  therefore,  be  called  Afialytic,  and  is  at  le 
the  negative  test  of  truth,  because  all  cognitions  must 
of  all  be  estimated  and  tried  according  to  these  laws  befor 
we  proceed  to  investigate  them  in  respect  of  their  content,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  they  contain  positive  trutlt  in  regard 
to  their  object.    Because,  however,  the  mere  form  of  a  cogni- 
tion, accurately  as  it  may  accord  with  logical  laws,  is  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  us  with  material  (objective)  truth,  no  one,  by^ 
means  of  logic  alone,  can  venture  to  predicate  anything  of 
decide  concerning  objects,  unless  he  has  obtained,  independent!) 
of  logic,  well-grounded  information  about  them,  in  order  after--^ 
wards  to  examine,  according  to  logical  laws,  into  the  use  and 
connection,  in  a  cohering  whole,  of  that  information,  or.  wha 
is  still  better,  merely  to  test  it  by  them.    Notwithstanding,  there 
lies  so  seductive  a  charm  in  the  possession  of  a  specious  ar 
like  this — an  art  which  gives  to  all  our  cognitions  the  for 
of  the  understanding,  although  with  respect  to  the  content 
tliereof  we  may  be  sadly  deficient — that  genera!  logic,  which' 
is  merely  a  canon  of  judgment,  has  been  employed  as  an  or- 
ganon  for  the  actual  production,  or  ratlier  for  the  semblancej 
of  production  of  objective  assertions,  and  has  thus  been  grossly! 
misapplied.     Now  general  logic,  in  its  assumed  character  off 
organon,  is  called  Dialectic. 

Different  as  are  the  significations  in  which  the  ancients  used** 
this  term  for  a  science  or  an  art,  we  may  safety  infer,  from 
their  actual  employment  of  it,  that  with  them  it  was  nothing 
else  than  a  logic  of  illusion — a  sophistical  art  for  giving  igno- 
rance, nay,  even  intentional  sophistries,  the  coloring  of  truth, 
in  which  the  thoroughness  of  procedure  which  logic  requires^ 
was  imitated,  and  their  topic  employed  to  cloak  the  empty  pre- 
tensions*   Now  it  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  and  useful  warning,! 
that  general  logic,  considered  as  an  organon,  must  alw^ays  be' 
a  logic  of  illusion,  that  is,  be  dialectical,  for,  as  it  teaches  usj 
nothing  whatever  respecting  the  content  of  our  cognitions,  but 
merely  the  formal  conditiotis  of  their  accordance  v^  *     *     itn^l 
derstanding,  which  do  not  relate  to  and  arc  quite  iu  t  inl 

respect  of  objects,  any  attempt  to  employ  it  as  an  instrument 
(organon)  in  order  to  extend  and  ciilargie  the  langc  of  our 
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mere  prating;   anyone 
some  app^rance  of  tn 


being  able  to 
ithj  any  single 


riedge  must  end 
maintain  or  oppose,  w 
ji      assertion  whatever, 

H  Such  instruction  is  quite  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  philos- 
^■Mphy.  For  these  reasons  we  have  chosen  to  denominate  this 
^P^pn  of  logic  Dialectic,  in  the  sense  of  a  critique  of  dialectical 


IV.— Of  the  Division   of  Transcendental  Logic 
Transcendental  Analytic  and  Dialectic 
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b  transcendental  logic  we  isolate  the  understanding  (as  in 
banscoidental  aesthetic  the  sensibility)  and  select  from  our  cog- 
^a&m  nfierdy  that  part  of  thought  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
UTi '  ling  alone.    The  exercise  of  tliis  pure  cognition,  how- 

«^  (ds  upon  this  as  its  condition,  that  objects  to  which 

it  may  be  applied  be  given  to  us  in  intuition,  for  without  intui- 
tion, the  whole  of  our  cognition  is  without  objects,  and  is  there- 
brt  quite  void.    That  part  of  transcendental  logic,  then,  which 
of  tbc  elements  of  pure  cognition  of  the  understanding,  and  of 
tke  principles  without  which  no  object  at  all  can  be  thought,  is 
ttaoocendental  analytic,  and  at  the  same  time  a  logic  of  truth. 
Fbroo  cognition  can  contradict  it.  without  losing  at  the  same 
tme  an  content,  that  is,  losing  all  reference  to  an  object,  and 
therefore  all  truth.    But  because  we  are  very  easily  seduced 
ati>  employing  these  pure  cognitions  and  principles  of  the  un- 
derstanding by  themselves,  and  that  even  beyond  the  boun- 
dsies  of  experience,  w^hich  yet  is  the  only  source  whence  we 
an  obtain  matter  (objects)  on  which  those  pure  conceptions 
nay  be  employed — ^understanding  runs  the  risk  of  making,  by 
ineaiis  of  entpty  sophisms,  a  material  and  objective  use  of  the 
mere  formal  f>rinciples  of  the  pure  understanding,  and  of  pass- 
ing  judgments  on  objects  without  distinction— objects  which 
lit  not  given  to  us,  nay,  perhaps  cannot  be  given  to  us  in  any 
•ay.    Now,  as  it  ought  properly  to  be  only  a  canon  for  judging 
rf  the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding,  this  kind  of  logic 
is  tnisttsed  when  we  seek  to  employ  it  as  an  organon  of  the 
mifversal  and  unlimited  exercise  of  the  understanding,  and 
attcmpi  with  the  pure  understanding  alone  to  judge  syntheti- 
oDy,  aflinn«  and  determine  respecting  objects  in  genci^.    In 
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this  case  the  exercise  of  the  pure  understanding  becomes  dia- 
lectical. The  second  part  of  our  transcendental  logfic  must 
therefore  be  a  critique  of  dialectical  illusion,  and  this  critique 
we  shall  term  Transcendental  Dialectic — ^not  meaning  it  as  an 
art  of  producing  dogmatically  such  illusion  (an  art  which  is 
unfortunately  too  current  among  the  practitioners  of  metaphys- 
ical juggling),  but  as  a  critique  of  understanding  and  reason 
in  regard  to  their  hyperphysical  use.  This  critique  will  expose 
the  groundless  nature  of  the  pretensions  of  these  two  faculties, 
and  invalidate  their  claims  to  the  discovery  and  enlargement 
of  our  cognitions  merely  by  means  of  transcendental  principles, 
and  show  that  the  proper  employment  of  these  faculties  is  to 
test  the  judgments  made  by  the  pure  understanding,  and  to 
guard  it  from  sophistical  delusion. 


FIRST  DIVISION 

Transcendental  Analytic 

Transcendental  analytic  is  the  dissection  of  the  whole  of  our 
d  priori  knowledge  into  the  elements  of  the  pure  cognition  of 
the  understanding.  In  order  to  effect  our  purpose,  it  is  neces- 
sary, 1st,  That  the  conceptions  be  pure  and  not  empirical;  2d, 
That  they  belong  not  to  intuition  and  sensibility,  but  to  thought 
and  understanding ;  3d,  That  they  be  elementary  conceptions, 
and  as  such,  quite  different  from  deduced  or  compound  con- 
ceptions ;  4th,  That  our  table  of  these  elementary  conceptions 
be  complete,  and  fill  up  the  whole  sphere  of  the  pure  under- 
standing. Now  this  completeness  of  a  science  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted with  confidence  on  the  guarantee  of  a  mere  estimate 
of  its  existence  in  an  aggregate  formed  only  by  means  of  re- 
peated experiments  and  attempts.  The  completeness  which  we 
require  is  possible  only  by  means  of  an  idea  of  the  totality  of 
the  d  priori  cognition  of  the  understanding,  and  through  the 
thereby  determined  division  of  the  conceptions  which  form  the 
said  whole;  consequently,  only  by  means  of  their  connection 
in  a  system.  Pure  understanding  distinguishes  itself  not  merely 
from  everything  empirical,  but  also  completely  from  all  sensi- 
bility.   It  is  a  unity  self-subsistent,  self-sufficient,  and  not  to 
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be  enlarged  by  any  additions  from  without.  Hence  the  sum 
its  cognition  constitutes  a  system  to  be  determined  by  and 
3mprised  under  an  idea ;  and  the  completeness  and  articula* 
of  this  system  can  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  test  of  the 
arrectness  and  genuineness  of  all  the  parts  of  cognition  that 
elong  to  it.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  transcendental  logic 
isists  of  tw^o  books,  of  which  the  one  contains  the  concep- 
and  the  other  the  principles  of  pure  understanding. 


BOOK  I 

Analytic  of  Conceptions 

By  the  term  *' Analytic  of  Conceptions,'*  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  analysis  of  these,  or  the  usual  process  in  philosophical 
investigations  of  dissecting  the  conceptions  which  present  them- 
selves, according  to  their  content,  and  so  making  them  clear ; 
but  I  mean  the  hitherto  Httle  attempted  dissection  of  the  faculty 
of  understanding  itself,  in  order  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
conceptions  d  priori,  by  looking  for  them  in  tlie  understanding 
alone*  as  their  birthplace,  and  analyzing  the  pure  use  of  this 
&ct^.  For  this  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  transcendental  philos- 
ophy ;  what  remains  is  the  logical  treatment  of  the  conceptions 
m  philosophy  in  general  We  shall  therefore  follow  up  the 
ptire  conceptions  even  to  their  germs  and  beginnings  in  the 
human  understanding,  in  which  they  lie,  until  they  are  devel- 
oped on  occasions  presented  by  experience,  and,  freed  by  the 
sasne  understanding  from  the  empirical  conditions  attaching 
to  them,  are  set  forth  in  their  unalloyed  purity. 


W 


Chapter  I 


Of  the  Transcendental  Clue  to  the  Discovery  of  AU  Pure  Con* 
ceptiona  of  the  Understandlnf 

When  we  call  into  play  a  faculty  of  cognition,  different  con- 
ceptions manifest  themselves  according  to  the  different  drcum- 
ftances,  and  make  known  this  faculty,  and  assemble  themselves 
bio  a  more  or  less  extensive  collection,  according  to  the  time 
or  penetradofi  that  has  been  applied  to  the  consideration  of 
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them.     Where  this  process,  conducted  as  it  is,  mechanical^ 
so  to  speak,  will  end,  cannot  be  detemiined  with  c( 
sides,  the  conceptions  whidi  we  discover  in  this  hu| 
ner  present  themselves  by  no  means  in  order  and  systematic 
unity,  but  are  at  last  coupled  together  only  according  to  resciuJ 
blances  to  each  other,  and  arranged  in  series,  according  to  tl^f 
quantity  of  their  content,  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex^ 
— series  which  are  anything  but  systematic,  though  not  alt 
gether  without  a  certain  kind  of  method  in  their  constructic 
Transcendental  philosophy  has  the  advantage,  and  moreov 
the  duty,  of  searching  for  its  conceptions  according  to  a  prij 
ciple ;  because  these  conceptions  spring  pure  and  unmixed  out 
of  the  understanding  as  an  absolute  unity,  and  therefore  mu 
be  connected  with  each  other  according  to  one  conception 
idea.    A  connection  of  this  kind,  however,  furnishes  us  with] 
ready  prepared  rule,  by  which  its  proper  place  may  be  assign^ 
to  every  pure  conception  of  the  understanding,  and  the  con 
pleteness  of  the  system  of  all  be  determined  d  priori — h 
which  would  othervi'ise  have  been  dependent  on  mere  diosce  i 
chance. 


Transcendental  Clue  to  the  Discovery  of  All  Pure  Concei 
of  the  Understanding 

Section  L — Of  the  Logical  use  of  the  Understanding  in  gen 

The  understanding  was  defined  above  only  negatively,  as 
a  non-sensuous  faculty  of  cognition.  Now,  independently 
sensibility,  wc  cannot  possibly  liave  any  intuition ;  consequent!; 
the  understanding  is  no  faculty  of  intuition.  But  besides  int 
tion  there  is  no  other  mode  of  cognition,  except  through  coij 
ceptions;  consequently,  the  cognition  of  every,  at  least 
every  human,  understanding  is  a  cognition  through  conception 
•—not  intuitive,  but  discursive.  All  intuitions,  as  sensuous, 
pend  on  affections;  conceptions,  therefore,  upon  functions, 
the  word  function,  I  understand  the  unity  of  the  act  of  arranf 
ing  diverse  representations  under  one  common  reprcsentatic 
Conceptions,  then,  arc  based  on  the  spontaneity  of  thought,  as 
sensuous  intuitions  arc  on  the  receptivity  of  impressions.  Now, 
the  understanding  cannot  make  any  other  use  of  these  conce 
tions  than  to  judge  by  means  of  them.  As  no  represcntatic 
except  an  Intuition,  relates  immediately  to  its  object,  a  conced 
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tJofi  never  relates  immediately  to  an  object,  but  only  to  some 
other  representation  thereof,  be  that  an  intuition  or  itself  a  con- 
ception, A  judgment,  therefore,  is  the  mediate  cognition  of 
an  object,  consequently  the  representation  of  a  representation 
of  it  In  ever}'  judgment  there  is  a  conception  which  applies  to, 
and  is  valid  for  many  other  conceptions,  and  whidi  among  these 
comprehends  also  a  given  representation,  this  last  being  imme- 
ffiately  connected  with  an  object.  For  example,  in  the  judg- 
ment— ^  All  bodies  are  divisible,"  our  conception  of  diznsible 
applies  to  various  other  conceptions;  among  these,  however. 
Ji  is  here  particularly  applied  to  the  conception  of  body,  and 
is  conception  of  body  relates  to  certain  phenomena  which 
ccur  to  us.  These  objects,  therefore,  are  mediately  represented 
by  the  conception  of  divisibility.  AJl  judgments,  accordingly, 
arc  functions  of  unity  in  our  representations,  inasmuch  as,  in- 
stead of  an  immediate,  a  higher  representation,  which  com- 
prisQS  this  and  various  others,  is  used  for  our  cognition  of  the 
object,  and  thereby  many  possible  cognitions  are  collected  into 
But  we  can  reduce  all  acts  of  the  understanding  to  judg- 
tients,  so  that  understanding  may  be  represented  as  the  faculty 
'  p^gi^g-  For  it  is,  according  to  w^hat  has  been  said  above, 
focolty  of  thought  Now  thought  is  cognition  by  means  of 
|>tions.  But  conceptions,  as  predicates  of  possible  judg- 
ments, relate  to  some  representation  of  a  yet  undetermined 
_cbject<  Thus  the  conception  of  body  indicates  something — 
example,  metal — which  can  be  cognized  by  means  of  that 
tiception.  It  is  therefore  a  conception,  for  the  reason  alone 
U  other  rcpresentatiotis  are  contained  under  it,  by  means  of 
[which  it  can  relate  to  objects.  It  is  therefore  the  predicate  to 
a  possible  judgment;  for  example,  *'  Every  metal  is  a  body/' 
All  the  functions  of  the  understanding  therefore  can  be  dis- 
covered, when  we  can  completely  exhibit  the  functions  of  unity 
in  judgments.  And  tliat  this  may  be  effected  very  easily,  the 
following  section  will  show. 


yn  It, — Of  the  Logical  Function  of  the  Understanding  in 
Judgments 

If  we  abstract  all  the  content  of  a  judgment,  and  consider 
Illy  the  intellectual  form  thereof,  we  find  that  the  function 
]  thought  in  a  judgment  can  be  brought  under  torn  heads»  of 
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which  each  contains  three  momenta.    These  may  be  conven- 
iently represented  in  the  following  table : — 


I 
Quantity  of  judgments 

Universal. 
Particular. 
Singular. 

n 

m 

Quality 
Affirmative. 
Negative. 
Infinite. 

Relation 
Categorical. 
Hypothetical 
Disjunctive. 

IV 

"Modality 

ProblematicaL 

Assertorical. 

Apodictical. 

As  this  division  appears  to  differ  in  some,  though  not  essen* 
tial  points,  from  the  usual  technic  of  logicians,  the  following 
observations,  for  the  prevention  of  otherwise  possible  misun- 
derstanding, will  not  be  without  their  use. 

I.  Logicians  say,  with  justice,  that  in  the  use  of  judgments 
in  syllogisms,  singular  judgments  may  be  treated  like  universal 
ones.  For,  precisely  because  a  singular  judgment  has  no  extent 
at  all,  its  predicate  cannot  refer  to  a  part  of  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  conception  of  the  subject  and  be  excluded  from 
the  rest.  The  predicate  is  valid  for  the  whole  conception  just  as 
if  it  were  a  general  conception,  and  had  extent,  to  the  whole  of 
which  the  predicate  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  compare 
a  singular  with  a  general  judgment,  merely  as  a  cognition,  in 
regard  to  quantity.  The  singular  judgment  relates  to  the  gen- 
eral one,  as  unity  to  infinity,  and  is  therefore  in  itself  essentially 
different.  Thus,  if  we  estimate  a  singular  judgment  judicium 
singular e)  not  merely  according  to  its  intrinsic  validity  as  a 
judgment,  but  also  as  a  cognition  generally,  according  to  its 
quantity  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  cognitions,  it  is  then 
entirely  different  from  a  general  judgment  {judicium  com* 
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mune),  and  in  a  complete  table  of  the  momenta  of  thought  de- 
serves a  separate  place — though,  indeed,  this  would  not  be  nec- 
essary in  a  logic  limited  to  the  consideration  of  die  use  of  judg- 
ments in  reference  to  each  other* 

2,  In  like  manner,  in  transcendental  logic,  infinite  must  be 
distinguished  from  affirmative  judgments,  although  in  general 
logic  they  are  rightly  enough  classed  under  affirmative.  Gen- 
eral logic  abstracts  all  content  of  the  predicate  (though  it  be 
negative),  and  only  considers  whether  the  said  predicate  be 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject.  But  transcendental  logic 
considers  also  the  worth  or  content  of  this  logical  affirmation — 
an  affirmation  by  means  of  a  merely  negative  predicate,  and 
inquires  how  much  the  sum  total  of  our  cognition  gains  by  this 
affirmation.  For  example^  if  I  say  of  the  soul,  "  It  is  not  mor- 
tal *' — by  this  negative  judgment  I  should  at  least  ward  off 
error.  Now%  by  the  proposition,  '*  The  soul  is  not  mortal,"  I 
have,  in  respect  of  the  logical  form,  really  affirmed,  inasmuch 
as  I  thereby  place  the  soul  in  the  unlimited  sphere  of  immortal 
beings.  Now,  because,  of  the  whole  sphere  of  possible  exist- 
ences, the  mortal  occupies  one  part,  and  the  immortal  the  other, 
neither  more  nor  less  is  affirmed  by  the  proposition,  than  that 
the  soul  is  one  among  the  infinite  multitude  of  things  which 
remain  over,  when  I  take  away  the  whole  mortal  part.  But  b> 
this  proceeding  we  accomplish  only  this  much,  that  the  infinite 
sphere  of  all  possible  existences  is  in  so  far  limited,  that  the 
mortal  is  excluded  from  it,  and  the  soul  is  placed  in  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  extent  of  this  sphere.  But  this  part  remains, 
notwithstanding  this  exception,  infinite,  and  more  and  more 
parts  may  be  taken  away  from  the  whole  sphere,  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  thereby  augmenting  or  affirmatively  deter- 
mining our  conception  of  the  souL  These  judgments,  there- 
fore, infinite  in  respect  of  their  logical  extent,  are,  in  respect 
of  the  content  of  their  cognition,  merely  limitative;  and  are 
consequently  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  transcendental  table 
of  all  the  momenta  bf  thought  in  judgments,  because  the  func- 
tion of  the  understanding  exercised  by  them  may  perhaps  be 
of  importance  in  the  field  of  its  pure  d  priori  cognition. 

3*  All  relations  of  thought  in  judgments  are  those  (a)  of  the 
predicate  to  the  subject;  (b)  of  the  principle  to  its  conse- 
quence; (c)  of  the  divided  cognition  and  all  the  members  of 
tilt  division  to  each  other.    In  the  first  of  these  three  classes, 
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wc  consider  only  two  conceptions;   in  the  second,  two  judg- 
ments ;  in  the  third,  several  judgments  in  relation  to  each  other. " 
The  hypothetical  proposition,  **  If  perfect  justice  exists,  the 
obstinately  wicked  are  punished,"  contains  properly  the  relation 
to  each  other  of  two  propositions,  namely,  '*  Perfect  justice  cx-^ 
ists,**  and  "  Tlie  obstinately  wicked  are  punished/'    Whether 
these  propositions  are  in  tliemselves  true,  is  a  question  not  hcrej 
decided.    Nothing  is  cogitated  by  means  of  this  judgment  ex- 
cept a  certain  consequence.    Finally,  the  disjunctive  judgment 
contains  a  relation  of  two  or  more  propositions  to  each  other- 
a  relation  not  of  consequence,  but  of  logical  opposition,  ib 
far  as  the  sphere  of  the  one  proposition  excludes  that  of  the 
other.    But  it  contains  at  the  same  time  a  relation  of  commu-j 
nity,  in  so  far  as  all  the  propositions  taken  together  fill  up  the 
sphere  of  the  cognition.    The  disjunctive  judgment  contains«j 
therefore,  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  whole  sphere  of 
cognition,  since  the  sphere  of  each  part  is  a  complemental  part  1 
of  the  sphere  of  the  other,  each  contributing  to  form  the  sum 
total  of  the  divided  cognition.    Take,  for  example,  tlic  propo-^ 
sitton,  "  The  world  exists  either  through  blind   chance,   of 
tlirough   internal  necessity,  or  through   an   external   cause** 
Each  of  these  propositions  embraces  a  part  of  the  sphere  ot 
our  possible  cognition  as  to  the  existence  of  a  world ;   all  o! 
them  taken  together,  the  whole  sphere.    To  take  the  cognitionl 
out  of  one  of  these  spheres,  is  equivalent  to  placing  it  in  onel 
of  the  others ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  place  it  in  one  sphere 
is  equivalent  to  taking  it  out  of  the  rest.    There  is,  thereforeJ 
in  a  disjunctive  judgment  a  certain  community  of  cognitions  J 
which  consists  in  this,  that  they  mutually  exclude  each  other,] 
yet  thereby  determine,  as  a  whole,  the  true  cognition,  inasmuch  i 
as,  taken  together,  they  make  up  the  complete  content  of  a  par- 
ticular given  cognition.    And  this  is  all  that  I  find  necessary^ 
for  the  sake  of  what  follows,  to  remark  in  this  place. 

4.  The  modality  of  judgments  is  a  quite  peculiar  function,! 
with  this  distinguishing  characteristic,  that  it  contributes  noth-| 
ing  to  the  content  of  a  judgment  (  for  besides  quantity,  quality  J 
and  relation,  there  is  nothing  more  tliat  constitutes  the  contcntl 
of  a  judgment),  but  concerns  itself  only  with  the  value  of  the* 
copula  in  relation  to  thought  in  general*  Problematical  judg- 
ments arc  those  in  which  the  affirmation  or  negation  is  accepted 
as  merely  possible  {ad  libitum).    In  the  assertorical,  we  regard 
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the  proposition  as  real  (true) ;  in  the  apodictical,  we  look  on 
H^Brnfcessary."^  Thus  the  two  judgments  {antecedens  et  con- 
sequens),  the  relation  of  which  constitutes  a  hypotlietical  judg- 
ment, likewise  those  (the  members  of  the  division)  in  whose 
reciprocity  the  disjunctive  consists,  are  only  problematical.  In 
the  example  above  given,  the  proposition,  **  There  exists  per- 
fect justice/*  is  not  stated  assertorically,  but  as  an  ad  libitum 
judgment,  which  someone  may  choose  to  adopt,  and  the  conse- 
quence alone  is  assertorical.  Hence  such  judgments  may  be 
obviously  false,  and  yet,  taken  problematically,  be  conditions 
of  our  cognition  of  the  truth.  Thus  the  proposition,  *'  The 
world  exists  only  by  blind  chance,"  is  in  the  disjunctive  judg- 
ment of  problematical  import  only:  that  is  to  say,  one  may 
accept  it  for  the  moment,  and  it  helps  us  (like  the  indication 
of  the  wrong  road  among  all  the  roads  that  one  can  take)  to 
find  out  the  true  proposition.  The  problematical  proposition 
is,  therefore,  that  which  expresses  only  logical  possibility 
(which  is  not  objective) ;  that  is,  it  expresses  a  free  choice 
to  admit  the  validity  of  such  a  proposition — a  merely  arbitrary 
reception  of  it  into  the  understanding.  The  assertorical  speaks 
of  logical  reality  or  truth ;  as,  for  example,  in  a  hypothetical 
syllogism,  the  antecedens  presents  itself  in  a  problematical  form 
in  the  major,  in  an  assertorical  form  in  the  minor,  and  it  shows 
that  the  proposition  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  under- 
standing. The  apodictical  proposition  cogitates  the  assertori- 
cal as  determined  by  these  very  laws  of  the  understanding,  con- 
sequently as  affirming  d  priori,  and  in  this  manner  it  expresses 
logical  necessity.  Now  because  all  is  here  gradually  incorpo- 
rated with  the  understanding — inasmuch  as  in  the  first  place 
wc  judge  problematically;  then  accept  assertorically  our  judg- 
ment as  true;  lastly,  affirm  it  as  inseparably  united  with  the 
understandings  that  is.  as  necessary  and  apodictical — we  may 
safdy  reckon  these  three  functions  of  modality  as  so  many 
momenta  of  thought. 


•Jttil  M  If  thotight  were  in  ihe  first 
teiillC^  a  function  of  t)ie  wtdtT standing  • 
Is  Ike  MMod,  of  fudgm^iit;  in  the  third 
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Section  IIL — Of  the  pure  Conceptions  of  the  Understanding, 
or  Categories 

General  logic,  as  has  been  repeatedly  said,  makes  abstraction 
of  all  content  of  cognition,  and  expects  to  receive  representa- 
tions from  some  other  quarter,  in  order,  by  means  of  analysts, 
to  convert  them  into  conceptions.  On  the  contrar)',  transcen- 
dental logic  has  lying  before  it  the  manifold  content  of  d  priori 
sensibility,  which  transcendental  zesthetic  presents  to  it  in  order 
to  give  matter  to  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding, 
without  which  transcendental  logic  wouJd  have  no  content,  and 
be  therefore  utterly  void*  Now  space  and  time  contain  an  in- 
finite diversity  of  determinations  of  pure  d  priori  intuition,  but 
are  nevertheless  the  condition  of  the  mind's  receptivity,  under 
w^hich  alone  it  can  obtain  representations  of  objects,  and  which, 
consequently,  must  always  affect  the  conception  of  these  objects. 
But  the  spontaneity  of  tliought  requires  that  this  diversity  be 
examined  after  a  certain  manner,  received  into  the  mind,  apd 
connected,  in  order  aftervs^ards  to  form  a  cognition  out  of  it. 
This  process  I  call  synthesis. 

By  the  word  synthesis,  in  its  most  general  signification,  I 
understand  the  process  of  joining  different  representations  to 
each  other,  and  of  comprehending  their  diversity  in  one  cog- 
nition. This  synthesis  is  pure  when  the  diversity  is  not  given 
empirically  but  d  priori  (as  that  in  space  and  time).  Our  rep- 
resentations must  be  given  previously  to  any  analysis  of  them ; 
and  no  conceptions  can  arise,  quoad  their  content,  analytically. 
But  the  synthesis  of  a  diversity  (be  it  given  a  priori  or  em- 
pirically) is  the  first  requisite  for  the  production  of  a  cognition, 
which  in  its  beginning,  indeed,  may  be  crude  and  confused, 
and  therefore  in  need  of  analysis — still,  synthesis  is  that  by 
which  alone  the  elements  of  our  cognitions  are  collected  and 
united  into  a  certain  content,  consequently  it  is  the  first  thing 
on  which  we  must  fix  our  attention,  if  we  wish  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  our  knowledge. 

Synthesis,  generally  speaking,  is,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
the  mere  operation  of  the  imagination — a  blind  but  indispens- 
able function  of  the  soul,  without  whicli  we  should  have  no 
cognition  whatever,  but  of  the  working  of  which  we  arc  seldom 
even  conscious.    But  to  reduce  this  synthesis  to  conception$. 
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purpose  being  originally  identical  with  his,  notwithstanding 
the  great  diflFerence  in  the  execution. 

TABLE  OF  THE  CATEGORIES. 
L  II 


Of  Quantity 

Of  Quality 

Unity. 

Plurality. 

Totality. 

Reality. 

Negation. 

Limitation. 

m 
Of  Relation 
Of  Inherence  and  Subsistence  (substantia  et  acddens). 
Of  Causality  and  Dependence  (cause  and  eflFect). 
Of  Community  (reciprocity  between  the  agent  and  patient). 

IV 

Of  Modality 
Possibility. — Impossibility. 
Existence. — Non-existence. 
Necessity. — Contingence. 

This,  then,  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  originally  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  synthesis  which  the  understanding  contains  d  priori, 
and  these  conceptions  alone  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  pure  under- 
standing ;  inasmuch  as  only  by  them  it  can  render  the  manifold 
of  intuition  conceivable,  in  other  words,  think  an  object  of 
intuition.  This  division  is  made  systematically  from  a  com- 
mon principle,  namely,  the  faculty  of  judgment  (which  is  just 
the  same  as  the  power  of  thought),  and  has  not  arisen  rhap- 
sodically  from  a  search  at  haphazard  after  pure  conceptions, 
respecting  the  full  number  of  which  we  never  could  be  certain, 
inasmuch  as  we  employ  induction  alone  in  our  search,  without 
considering  that  in  this  way  we  can  never  understand  where- 
fore precisely  these  conceptions,  and  none  others  abide  in  the 
pure  understanding.  It  was  a  design  worthy  of  an  acute 
thinker  like  Aristotle,  to  search  for  these  fundamental  con- 
ceptions. Destitute,  however,  of  any  guiding  principle,  he 
picked  them  up  just  as  they  occurred  to  him,  and  at  first  hunted 
out  ten,  which  he  called  categories  {predicaments).  After- 
wards he  believed  that  he  had  discovered  five  others,  which 
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may  be  very  well  postponed  till  another  opportunity.  Mean- 
while, it  ought  to  be  sufficiently  clear,  from  the  little  we  have 
already  said  on  this  subject,  that  the  formation  of  a  complete  I 
vocabulary  of  pure  conceptions,  accompanied  by  all  the  requi-  [ 
site  explanations,  is  not  only  a  possible,  but  an  easy  undertak- 
ing. The  compartments  already  exist ;  it  is  only  necessarj''  to 
fill  them  up;  and  a  systematic  topic  like  the  present  indicates 
with  perfect  precision  the  proper  place  to  which  each  conception 
belongs,  while  it  readily  points  out  any  that  have  not  yet  been 
filled  up. 

Our  table  of  the  categories  suggests  considerations  of  some  I 
importance,  which  may  perhaps  have  significant  results  in  re-j 
gard  to  the  scientific  form  of  all  rational  cognitions.    For,  that 
this  table  is  useful  in  the  theoretical  part  of  philosophy,  nay, 
indispensable  for  the  sketching  of  the  complete  plan  of  a  sci- 
ence, so  far  as  that  science  rests  upon  conceptions  d  priori,  and 
for  dividing  it  mathematically,  according  to  fixed  principles,     , 
is  most  manifest  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  all  the  element-  m 
ary  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  nay»  even  the  form  of  " 
a  system  of  these  in  the  understanding  itself,  and  consequently 
indicates  all  the  momenta,  and  also  the  internal  arrangement 
of  a  projected  speculative  science,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,*  j 
Here  follow  some  of  these  observations.  ■ 

I.  This  table,  which  contains  four  classes  of  conceptions  oi  t 
the  understanding,  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  objects  of  intuition —  I 
pure  as  well  as  empirical ;  the  second,  to  the  existence  of  these] 
objects,  either  in  relation  to  one  another,  or  to  the  under- 
standing. 

The  former  of  these  classes  of  categories  I  would  entitle  j 
the  mathetnatical,  and  the  latter  the  dynamical  categories.  Thej 
former,  as  we  see,  has  no  correlates ;  these  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  second  class.    This  difference  must  have  a  ground  in 
the  nature  of  the  human  understanding. 

II.  The  number  of  the  categories  in  each  class  is  always 
the  same,  namely,  three; — a  fact  which  also  demands  some  i 
consideration,   because   in  all   other  cases  division   d   priori  \ 
through  conceptions  is  necessarily  dichotomy.     It  is  to  be 
added,  that  the  third  category  in  each  triad  always  arises  from 
the  combination  of  the  second  with  the  first 

*  Ifl  th«  "  MeUpbyilcal  PiiAclpka  ol  Natumi  Scieiurc.** 
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Thus  Totality  is  nothing  else  but  Plurality  contemplated  as 
Unity ;  Limitation  is  merely  Reality  conjoined  with  Negation ; 
Community  is  the  Causality  of  a  Substance,  reciprocally  deter- 
[lining,  and  determined  by  other  substances;  and  finally,  Ne- 
ssity  IS  nothing  but  Existence,  which  is  given  through  the 
Possibility  itself.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
^iiird  category  is  merely  a  deduced,  and  not  a  primitive  concep- 
^on  of  the  pure  understanding.  For  the  conjunction  of  the 
first  and  second,  in  order  to  produce  the  third  conception,  re* 
<]iures  a  particular  function  of  the  understanding,  which  is  by 
^lo  meafis  identical  with  those  which  are  exercised  in  the  first 
cmd  second.  Thus*  the  conception  of  a  number  (which  belongs 
Co  the  category  of  Totality),  is  not  always  possible,  where  the 
^xmceptions  of  multitude  and  unity  exist  (for  example,  in  the 
Y-epresentation  of  the  infinite).  Or,  if  I  conjoin  the  conception 
cjf  a  cause  with  that  of  a  substance,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
OOQception  of  influence,  that  is,  how  one  substance  can  be  the 
oause  of  something  in  another  substance,  will  be  understood 
f  rofn  that.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  a  particular  act  of  the  un» 
dcrstanding  is  here  necessary ;  and  so  in  the  other  instances. 

II L  With  respect  to  one  category,  namely,  that  of  com- 
munity, which  is  found  in  the  third  class,  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
ith  the  others  to  delect  its  accordance  with  the  form  of  the 
Sisjunctive  judgment  which  corresponds  to  it  in  the  table  of 
the  logical  functions. 

In  order  to  assure  ourselves  of  this  accordance,  we  must 
ob&cr%-e:  that  in  every  disjunctive  judgment,  the  sphere  of 
the  judgment  (that  is,  the  complex  of  all  that  is  contained  in 
|il)  is  represented  as  a  whole  divided  into  parts;  and,  since 
part  cannot  be  contained  in  the  other,  they  are  cogitated 
as  co-ordinated  with,  not  subordinated  to  each  other,  so  tfaat 
|tticy  do  not  determine  each  other  unilaterally,  as  in  a  linear 
ies,  bm  reciprocally,  as  in  an  aggregate — (if  one  member 
the  division  is  posited,  all  the  rest  are  excluded;  and  con- 

ly). 

Now  a  like  connection  is  cogitated  in  a  whole  of  things  j  for 

thing  is  not  subordinated,  as  eflFect,  to  another  as  cause  of 

existence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  co-ordinated  contcmpo- 

jusly  and  reciprocally,  as  a  cause  in  relation  to  the  detcr- 

of  the  others  (for  example,  in  a  body — the  parts  of 

mutuallv  attract  and  rcfK?l  each  other).    And  this  is  an 
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entirely  different  kind  of  connection  from  that  which  we 
in  the  mere  relation  of  the  cause  to  tlie  effect  (t!ie  principle 
to  the  consequence),  for  in  such  a  connection  the  consequence  | 
does  not  in  its  turn  determine  the  principle,  and  ther*  r        !ocs 
not  constitute,  with  the  latter,  a  whole — jusl  as  the  Cti  .>es 

not  with  the  world  make  up  a  whole.  The  process  of  und«f^ 
standing  by  whidi  it  represents  to  itself  the  sphere  of  a  divided 
conception,  is  employed  also  when  we  think  of  a  thing  as  di- 
visible ;  and,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  members  of  the  di^'ision 
in  the  former  exclude  one  another,  and  yet  are  connected  in 
one  sphere,  so  the  understanding  represents  to  itself  the  parts 
of  the  latter,  as  ha\ang — each  of  tliem — an  existence  (as  sub- 
stances), independently  of  the  others,  and  yet  as  imited  in  one 
whole. 

In  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  tt  >ts 

one  more  leading  division,  which  contains  pure  c  ^  :  ms 
of  the  understanding,  and  which,  although  not  numbered! 
among  the  categories,  ought,  according  to  them,  as  conceptions 
a  priori,  to  be  valid  of  objects.  But  in  this  case  they  would 
augment  the  number  of  the  categories ;  which  cannot  be.  These 
are  set  forth  in  the  proposition,  so  renowned  among  the  school* 
men — **  Quodlibet  ens  est  unum,  verum,  bonum/'  Now* 
though  tlie  inferences  from  this  principle  were  mere  tautolog- 
ical propositions,  and  though  it  is  allowed  only  by  courtesy  to 
retain  a  place  in  modem  metaphysics,  yet  a  thought  which 
maintained  itself  for  such  a  length  of  time,  howe\Tr  em^ty 
it  seems  to  be,  deserves  an  investigation  of  its  origin,  and 
justifies  the  conjecture  that  it  must  be  grounded  in  some  law 
of  the  understanding,  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  has  only  been 
erroneously  interpreted.  These  pretended  transcendental  pred* 
icates  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  logical  requisites  and  criteria 
of  all  cognition  of  objects,  and  they  employ,  as  the  basis  for 
this  cognition,  the  categories  of  Quantity,  namely.  Unity, 
Plurality,  and  Totality,  But  these,  which  must  be  taken  as 
material  conditions,  that  is,  as  belonging  to  the  possibilit>'  of 
things  themselves,  they  employed  merely  in  a  formal  signiBca- 
tion,  as  belonging  to  the  logical  requisites  of  all  cognition,  and 
yet  most  unguardedly  changed  these  criteria  of  thought  into 
properties  of  objects,  as  tilings  in  themselves.  Now,  in  every  I 
cognition  of  an  object,  there  is  unity  of  conceptioti,  which  may 
be  called  qualitative  unity,  so  far  as  by  this  term  we  under* 
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id  only  the  unity  in  our  connection  of  the  manifold;  for 
•cample,  unity  of  the  theme  in  a  play,  an  oration,  or  a  story, 
^Secondly,  there  is  truih  in  respect  of  the  deductions  from  it. 
The  more  true  deductions  we  have  from  a  given  conception, 
the  more  criteria  of  its  objective  reahiy.  This  we  might  call 
the  qualitative  plurality  of  characteristic  marks,  which  belong 
to  a  conception  as  to  a  common  foundation,  but  are  not  cogi- 
tated as  a  quantity  in  it.  Thirdly,  there  is  perfection — which 
consists  in  this,  that  the  plurality  falls  back  upon  the  unity  of 
the  conception,  and  accords  completely  with  that  conception, 
and  with  no  other.  This  we  may  denominate  qualitative  com- 
pleteness. Hence  it  is  evident  that  these  logical  criteria  of  the 
possibility  of  cognition  are  merely  the  three  categories  of 
Quantity  modified  and  transformed  to  suit  an  unauthorized 
manner  of  applying  them.  That  is  to  say,  the  three  categories, 
in  which  the  unity  of  the  production  of  the  quantum  must  be 
homogeneous  throughout,  are  transformed  solely  with  a  view 
to  the  connection  of  heterogeneous  parts  of  cognition  in  one 
act  of  consciousness,  by  means  of  the  quality  of  the  cognition, 
which  is  the  principle  of  that  connection.  Thus  the  criterion 
of  the  possibility  of  a  conception  (not  of  its  object),  is  the 
definition  of  it,  in  which  the  unity  of  the  conception,  the  truth 
of  all  that  may  be  immediately  deduced  from  it,  and  finally,  the 
completeness  of  what  has  been  thus  deduced,  constitute  the 
requisites  for  the  reproduction  of  the  whole  conception.  Thus 
also,  the  criterion  or  test  of  ao  hypothesis  is  the  intelligibility 
of  the  received  principle  of  explanation,  or  its  unity  (without 
help  from  any  sobsidiary  hypothesis) — ^the  truth  of  our  deduc- 
tions from  it  (consistency  with  each  other  and  with  experience) 
— and  lastly,  the  completeness  of  the  principle  of  the  explana- 
tion of  these  deductions,  which  refer  to  neither  more  nor  less 
than  what  was  admitted  in  the  hypothesis,  restoring  analytically 
and  d  posteriori,  what  was  cogitated  synthetically  and  <J  priori 
By  the  conceptions,  therefore,  of  Unity,  Truth,  and  Perfection, 
we  have  made  no  addition  to  the  transcendental  table  of  the 
categories,  which  is  complete  without  them.  We  have,  on  the 
contrary,  merely  employed  the  three  categories  of  quantity,  set- 
ting aside  their  application  to  objects  of  experience,  as  general 
>gical  law^s  of  the  consistency  of  cognition  with  itself. 
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Chapter  II 
Of  the  Deduction  of  the  Pure  Conceptloiis  of  the  Understanding 

SECTION  I 

Of  the  Principles  of  a  Transcendental  Deduction  in  general 

Teachers  of  jurisprudence,  when  speaking  of  rights  and 
claims,  distinguish  in  a  cause  the  question  of  right  {quid  juris) 
from  the  question  of  fact  {quid  facti),  and  while  they  demand 
proof  of  both,  they  give  to  the  proof  of  the  former,  which  goes 
to  establish  right  or  claim  in  law,  the  name  of  Deduction,  Now 
we  make  use  of  a  great  number  of  empirical  conceptions,  with- 
out opposition  from  anyone ;  and  consider  ourselves,  even  with- 
out any  attempt  at  deduction,  justified  in  attaching  to  them  a 
sense,  and  a  supposititious  signification,  because  we  have  al* 
ways  experience  at  hand  to  demonstrate  their  objective  reality. 
There  exist  also,  however,  usurped  conceptions,  such  as  for- 
tune, fate,  which  circulate  with  almost  universal  indulgence, 
and  yet  are  occasionally  challenged  by  the  question,  quid  juris  f 
In  such  cases,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  discovering  any  de- 
duction for  these  terms,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  produce  any 
manifest  ground  of  right,  either  from  experience  or  from  rea- 
son, on  which  the  claim  to  employ  them  can  be  founded. 

Among  the  many  conceptions,  which  make  up  the  very  varie- 
gated web  of  human  cognition,  some  are  destined  for  pure  use 
d  priori,  independent  of  all  experience;  and  their  title  to  be 
so  employed  always  requires  a  deduction  inasmuch  as,  to 
justify  such  use  of  them,  proofs  from  experience  are  not  suffi- 
cient; but  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  these  conceptions  can 
apply  to  objects  without  being  derived  from  experience.  I 
term,  therefore,  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  con- 
ceptions can  apply  d  priori  to  objects,  the  transcendental  deduc- 
tion of  conceptions,  and  I  distinguish  it  from  the  empirical 
deduction,  which  indicates  the  mode  in  which  a  conception  is 
obtained  through  experience  and  reflection  thereon;  conse- 
quently, does  not  concern  itself  with  the  right,  but  only  with 
the  fact  of  our  obtaining  conceptions  in  such  and  such  a  man- 
ner. We  have  already  seen  that  we  are  in  possession  of  two 
perfectly  diflFerent  kinds  of  conceptions,  which  nevertheless 
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agree  with  each  other  in  this,  that  they  both  apply  to  objects 
completely  d  priori.  These  are  the  conceptions  of  space  and 
time  as  forms  of  sensibility,  and  the  categories  as  pure  con- 
ceptions  of  the  understanding.  To  attempt  an  empirical  de- 
duction of  either  of  tliese  classes  would  be  labor  in  vain,  because 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  their  nature  consists  in  this, 
that  they  apply  to  their  objects,  without  having  borrowed  any- 
thing from  experience  towards  the  representation  of  them. 
Consequently,  if  a  deduction  of  these  conceptions  is  necessary, 
it  must  always  be  transcendental. 

Meanwhile,  with  respect  to  these  conceptions,  as  with  respect 
to  all  our  cognition,  we  certainly  may  discover  in  experience, 
if  not  the  principle  of  their  possibihty,  yet  the  occasioning 
causes  of  their  production.  It  will  be  found  that  the  impres- 
sions  of  sense  give  the  first  occasion  for  bringing  into  action 
the  w^hole  faculty  of  cognition,  and  for  the  production  of  ex- 
perience, which  contains  two  very  dissimilar  elements,  namely, 
a  matter  for  cognition,  given  by  the  senses,  and  a  certain  form 
for  the  arrangement  of  this  matter,  arising  out  of  the  inner 
fountain  of  pure  intuition  and  thought ;  and  these,  on  occasion 
given  by  sensuous  impressions,  are  called  into  exercise  and 
produce  conceptions.  Such  an  investigation  into  the  first  ef- 
forts of  our  facuhy  of  cognition  to  mount  from  par.icular  per- 
ceptions to  general  conceptions,  is  undoubtedly  of  great  utility ; 
and  we  have  to  thank  the  celebrated  Locke,  for  having  first 
opened  the  way  for  this  inquiry.  But  a  deduction  of  the  pure 
a  priori  conceptions  of  course  never  can  be  made  in  this  way, 
seeing  that,  in  regard  to  their  future  employment,  which  must 
be  entirely  independent  of  experience,  they  must  have  a  far 
different  certificate  of  birth  to  show  from  that  of  a  descent  from 
experience.  This  attempted  physiological  derivation,  w^hich 
cannot  properly  be  called  deduction,  because  it  relates  merely 
to  a  qu(tstio  facti,  I  shall  entitle  an  explanation  of  the  posses- 
sioH  of  a  pure  cognition.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  there 
can  only  be  a  transcendental  deduction  of  these  conceptions, 
and  by  no  means  an  empirical  one :  also,  that  all  attempts  at  an 
empirical  deduction,  in  regard  to  pore  nf  priori  conceptions,  are 
vain,  and  can  only  be  made  by  one  who  does  not  understand 
the  altogether  peculiar  nature  of  these  cognitions. 

But  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  only  possible  deduction 
of  pure  &  priori  cognition  is  a  transcendental  deduction,  it  is 
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not,  for  that  reason,  perfectly  manifest  that  such  a  deduction  \%\^ 
absolutely  necessary-    We  have  already  traced  to  their  sources 
the  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  by  means  of  a  transcendental 
deduction,  and  we  have  explained  and  determined  their  ob- 
jective validity  A  prioru     Geometr)%   nevertheless*  advances 
steadily  and  securely  in  the  province  of  pure  d  priori  cogni^ 
tions,  without  needing  to  ask  from  Philosophy  any  certificate 
as  to  the  pure  and  legitimate  origin  of  its  fundamental  concept 
tion  of  space.     But  the  use  of  the  conception  in  this  scicnccj 
extends  only  to  the  external  world  of  sense^  the  pure  form  oi 
the  intuition  of  which  is  space;   and  in  this  world,  thereforej 
all  geometrical  cognition,  because  it  is  founded  upon  a  priori^ 
intuition,  possesses  immediate  evidence,  and  the  objects  of  this 
cognition  are  given  a  priori  (as  regards  their  form)  in  intuition 
by  and  through  the  cognition  itself.     With  the  pure  concept 
tions  of  Understanding,  on  the  contrary,  commences  the  ab-" 
solute  necessity  of  seeking  a  transcendental  deduction,  not  only^ 
of  these  conceptions  themselves,  but  likewise  of  space,  b^-^ 
cause,  inasmuch  as  they  make  affirmations  concerning  object! 
not  by  means  of  the  predicates  of  intuition  and  sensibility,  but 
of  pure  thought  ci  priori,  they  apply  to  objects  without  anyl 
of  the  conditions  of  sensibility.     Besides,  not  being  founded! 
on  experience,  they  are  not  presented  with  any  object  in  i  prior 
intuition  upon  which,  antecedently  to  experience,  tlicy  might 
base  their  synthesis.    Hence  results,  not  only  doubt  as  to  thq 
objective  validity  and  proper  limits  of  their  use,  but  that  evcii 
our  conception  of  space  is  rendered  equivocal;    inasmuch  as 
we  are  very  ready  with  the  aid  of  the  categories,  to  carry  th€ 
use  of  this  conception  beyond  tlie  conditions  of  sensuous  intui^ 
tion; — ^and  for  this  reason,  we  have  already  found  a  transcen^ 
dental  deduction  of  it  necdfuL    The  reader,  then,  must  be  quit^ 
convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  transcendental  deduc- 
tion, before  taking  a  single  step  in  the  field  of  pure  reason; 
because  otherwise  he  goes  to  work  blindly,  and  after  he  has 
wandered  about  in  all  directions,  returns  to  the  state  of  uttet 
ignorance  from  which  he  started.    He  ought,  moreover,  clearl) 
to  recognize  beforehand,  the  unavoidable  difficulties  in  his  unJ 
dertaking,  so  that  he  may  not  afterwards  complain  of  the 
obscurity  in  w^hich  the  subject  itself  is  deeply  involved,  or. 
become  too  soon  impatient  of  the  obstacles  in  his  path;- 
cause  wc  have  a  choice  of  only  two  things — either  at  once 
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give  up  all  pretensions  to  knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of  pos- 
sible experience,  or  to  bring  this  critical  investigation  to  com- 
pletion. 

We  have  been  able,  with  very  little  trouble,  to  make  it  com- 
prehensible how  the  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  although 
d  priori  cognitions,  must  necessarily  apply  to  external  objects, 
and  render  a  synthetical  cognition  of  these  possible,  indepen- 
dently of  all  experience.  For  inasmuch  as  only  by  means  of 
such  pure  form  of  sensibility  an  object  can  appear  to  us,  that 
is,  be  an  object  of  empirical  intuition,  space  and  time  are  pure 
intuitions,  which  contain  a  priori  the  condition  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  objects  as  phenomena,  and  an  d  priori  synthesis  in  these 
intuitions  possesses  objective  validity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  categories  of  the  understanding  do 
not  represent  the  conditions  under  which  objects  are  given  to 
us  in  intuition ;  objects  can  consequently  appear  to  us  without 
necessarily  connecting  themselves  with  these,  and  consequently 
without  any  necessity  binding  on  the  understanding  to  contain 
d  priori  the  conditions  of  these  objects.  Thus  we  find  our- 
selves involved  in  a  difficulty  which  did  not  present  itself  in 
the  sphere  of  sensibility,  that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  discover  how 
the  subjective  conditions  of  thought  can  have  objective  validity, 
in  other  words,  can  become  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  all 
cognition  of  objects ; — for  phenomena  may  certainly  be  given 
to  us  in  intuition  without  any  help  from  the  functions  of  the 
understanding.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  conception  of 
cause,  which  indicates  a  peculiar  kind  of  synthesis,  namely^  that 
with  something.  A,  something  entirely  different,  B,  is  connected 
according  to  a  law.  It  is  not  i  priori  manifest  why  phenomena 
should  contain  anything  of  this  kind  (we  are  of  course  debarred 
from  appealing  for  proof  to  experience,  for  the  objective  valid- 
ity of  this  conception  must  be  demonstrated  d  priori) ,  and  it 
hence  remains  doubtful  d  priori,  whether  such  a  conception  be 
not  quite  void,  and  without  any  corresponding  object  among 
phenomena-  For  that  objects  of  sensuous  intuition  must  cor- 
respond to  the  formal  conditions  of  sensibility  existing  d  priori 
in  the  mind,  is  quite  evident,  from  the  fact,  that  without  these 
they  could  not  be  objects  for  us ;  but  that  they  must  also  cor- 
respond to  the  conditions  which  understanding  requires  for 
the  synthetical  unity  or  thought,  is  an  assertion,  the  grounds 
for  which  are  not  so  easily  to  be  discovered.    For  phenomena 
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might  be  so  cxmstituted,  as  not  to  correspond  to  the  conditions 
of  the  unity  of  thought ;  and  all  things  might  lie  in  such  con- 
fusion, that,  for  example,  nothing  could  be  met  with  in  the 
sphere  of  phenomena  to  suggest  a  law  of  synthesis,  and  so  cor- 
respond to  the  conception  of  cause  and  effect;  so  that  this 
conception  would  be  quite  v(»d,  nuU,  and  without  significance. 
Phenomena  would  nevertheless  continue  to  present  objects  to 
our  intuition ;  for  mere  intuition  does  not  in  any  respect  stand 
in  need  of  the  functions  of  thought 

If  we  thought  to  free  ourselves  from  the  labor  of  these  inves- 
tigations by  saying,  *'  Experience  is  constantly  offering  us  ex- 
amples of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  phenomena,  and 
presents  us  with  abundant  opportunity  of  abstracting  the  con- 
ception of  cause,  and  so  at  the  same  time  of  ccMToborating  the 
objective  validity  of  this  conception ; '" — ^we  diould  in  this  case 
be  oveitootdng  the  fact,  tfiat  the  conception  of  cause  canned 
arise  in  this  way  at  all ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  must  either 
have  an  d  priori  basis  in  the  understanding,  or  be  rejected  as 
a  mere  chimera.  For  this  conception  demands  that  something, 
A,  should  be  of  such  a  nature,  tfiat  something  dse,  B,  should 
foDow*  from  it  necessarily,  and  according  to  an  absohitdy  uni- 
versal law*  We  may  certainly  collect  from  phenomena  a  law, 
according  to  whidi  this  or  that  usmaUy  happens,  bat  die  de- 
ment of  necessity  is  not  to  be  found  in  it  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  to  the  synthesis  of  cause  and  effect  bdongs  a  dignity*  which 
is  utterly  wanting  in  any  empirical  synthesis;  for  it  is  no  mere 
mechanical  synthesis*  by  means  of  addition*  bat  a  dynamical 
one*  that  is  to  say*  the  effect  is  not  to  be  cogitated  as  merely 
annexed  to  the  cause,  but  as  posited  by  and  through  die  cause* 
and  resulting  from  it.  The  strict  umversaHtr  of  this  law  never 
can  be  a  characteristic  of  empirical  laws*  which  obtain  through 
induction  only  a  comparative  aniver$atity*  that  is*  an  extended 
range  of  practical  appKcation.  But  the  pore  cooceptiops  of 
the  understanding  wtkoM  entinrfv  )o$e  all  their  pecuKar  char- 
acter*  if  we  treated  them  mer^^  as  die  prodoctioos  ol  ex* 
perience* 

Tfcere  ai^  only  tw^  possible  way*  in  which  synthrtJcal  repre* 
$«filation  and  it$  objecn  can  coincide  with  and  relate  necesatrihr 
to  etpch  other*  and*  a$  it  wetev  meet  tv>sether.   Eidier  the  object 
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alone  makes  the  representation  possible,  or  the  representation 
alone  makes  the  object  possible.  In  the  former  case,  the  relation 
between  them  is  only  empirical,  and  an  A  priori  representation 
is  impossible.  And  this  is  the  case  with  phenomena,  as  regards 
that  in  them  which  is  referable  to  mere  sensation.  In  the  latter 
case — although  representation  alone  (for  of  its  causality,  by 
means  of  the  will,  we  do  not  here  speak),  does  not  produce  the 
object  as  to  its  existence,  it  must  nevertheless  be  a  priori  de- 
terminative in  regard  to  the  object,  if  it  is  only  by  means  of 
the  representation  that  we  can  cognize  anything  as  an  object. 
Now  there  are  only  two  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  a  cog- 
nition of  objects;  firstly.  Intuition,  by  means  of  which  the  ob- 
ject, though  only  as  phenomenon,  is  given ;  secondly,  Concep- 
Hoit,  by  means  of  which  the  object  which  corresponds  to  this 
intuition  is  thought.  But  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
,  aesthetic,  that  the  first  condition,  under  which  alone  objects 
be  intuited,  must  in  fact  exist,  as  a  formal  basis  for  them, 
d  priori  in  the  mind.  With  this  formal  condition  of  sensibility, 
therefore,  all  phenomena  necessarily  correspond,  because  it  is 
only  tlirough  it  that  they  can  be  phenomena  at  all ;  that  is,  can 
be  empirically  intuited  and  given.  Now  the  question  is,  whether 
there  do  not  exist  d  priori  in  the  mind,  conceptions  of  under- 
standing  also,  as  conditions  under  which  alone  something,  if 
not  intuited,  is  yet  thought  as  object.  If  this  question  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  it  follows  that  all  empirical  cognition 
of  objects  is  necessarily  conformable  to  such  conceptions,  since, 
if  they  are  not  presupposed,  it  is  impossible  that  anything  can 
be  an  object  of  experience.  Now  all  experience  contains,  be- 
tides the  intuition  of  the  senses  through  which  an  object  is 
pv  ^tucpiion  also  of  an  object  that  is  given  in  intuition, 

A*  Jy,  conceptions  of  objects  in  general  must  lie  as  d 

priori  conditions  at  tlie  foundation  of  all  empirical  cognition; 
md  consequently,  the  objective  validity  of  the  categories*  as  d 
priori  conceptions,  will  rest  upon  (his,  that  experience  (as  far 
as  regards  tlie  form  of  thought)  is  possible  only  by  their  means. 
For  in  that  case  they  apply  necessarily  and  d  priori  to  objects 
of  experience,  because  only  through  them  can  an  object  of 
ience  be  thought. 
whole  aim  of  the  transcendental  deduction  of  all  d  priori 
conceptions  is  to  show  that  these  conceptions  are  d  priori  con- 
dUoos  of  the  possibility  of  all  experience.    Conceptions  which 
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afford  us  the  objective  foundation  of  the  possibility  of  experi- 
ence, are  for  that  very  reason  necessary.  But  the  analysis  of 
the  experiences  in  which  they  are  met  with  is  not  deduction,  but 
only  an  illustration  of  them,  because  from  experience  they  could 
never  derive  the  attribute  of  necessity.  Without  their  original 
applicability  and  relation  to  all  possible  experience,  in  which 
all  objects  of  cognition  present  themselves,  the  relation  of  the 
categories  to  objects,  of  whatever  nature,  would  be  quite  in- 
comprehensible. 

The  celebrated  Locke,  for  want  of  due  reflection  on  these 
points,  and  because  he  met  with  pure  conceptions  of  the  un- 
derstanding in  experience,  sought  also  to  deduce  them  from 
experience,  and  yet  proceeded  so  inconsequent^-  ^  ^ 

with  their  aid,  to  arrive  at  cognitions  whicl 
limits  of  all  experience,    David  Hume  perci 
this  possible,  it  was  necessary  that  the  conr 
an  d  priori  origin.     But  as  he  could  not 
possible  that  conceptions  which  are  not 
other  in  the  understanding,  must  nevertli 
necessarily  connected  in  the  object — and 
him  that  the  understanding  itself  might, 
of  these  conceptions,  be  the  author  of  the 
its  objects  were  presented  to  it — he  w^as  f< 
conceptions  from  experience,  that  is  from  ; 
arising  from  repeated  association  of  exp 
considered  to  be  objective — in  one  word, 
he  proceeded  with  perfect  consequence,  <i 
impossible  with  such  conceptions  and  V 
from  them,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  exper 
derivation,  however,  which  both  of  these 
uted  to  these  conceptions,  cannot  possibl 
the  fact  that  we  do  possess  scientific  a  prio 
those  of  pure  mathematics  and  general  pi 

The  former  of  these  two  celebrated  mei 
to  extravagance^ — ^(for  if  reason  has  once 
its  side,  it  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  conf^ 
vague  recommendations  of  moderation) ; 
self  up  entirely  to  scepticism— a  natural  coi 
ing  discovered,  as  he  thought,  that  the  faci* 
not  trustworthy.    We  now  intend  to  mak 
be  not  possible  safely  to  conduct  reasor^ 
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rocks,  to  assign  her  determinate  limits,  and  yet  leave  open  for 
I  her  the  entire  sphere  of  her  legitimate  activity. 

I  shall  merely  premise  an  explanation  of  what  the  categories 
They  are  conceptions  of  an  object  in  general^  by  means 

)f  which  its  intuition  is  contemplated  as  determined  in  rela- 
Ition  to  one  of  the  logical  functions  of  judgment.  The  fol- 
I  lowing  will  make  this  plain.  The  function  of  the  categorical 
I  judgment  is  that  of  the  relation  of  subject  to  predicate;    for 

example,  in  the  proposition,  **  All  bodies  are  divisible-"  But 
{in  regard  to  the  merely  logical  use  of  the  understandings  it 
j  still  remains  undetermined  to  which  of  these  two  conceptions 
[belongs  tlie  function  of  subject,  and  to  which  that  of  predicate. 
I  For  we  could  also  say,  **  Some  divisible  is  a  body.**  But  the 
Icatcgory  of  substance,  when  the  conception  of  a  body  is  brought 
lunder  it,  determines  that ;  and  its  empirical  intuition  in  cxperi- 
Jencc  must  be  contemplated  always  as  subject,  and  never  as  mere 
licate.    And  so  with  all  the  other  categories. 


SECTION  II 

Of  the  Possibility  of  a  Conjunction  of  the  Manifold  Repre- 
I  sentations  giveih  by  Sense 

The  manifold  content  in  our  representations  can  be  given 
liii  an  intuition  which  is  merely  sensuous — in  other  w^ords,  is 
nothing  but  susceptibility ;  and  the  form  of  this  intuition  can 
exist  d  priori  in  our  faculty  of  representation,  without  being 
mj^ng  else  but  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  aflfected. 
the  conjunction  (conjunctio)  of  a  manifold  in  intuition 
cr  can  be  given  us  by  the  senses;   it  cannot  therefore  be 
dncd  in  the  pure  form  of  sensuous  intuition,  for  it  is  a 
'spontaneous  act  of  the  faculty  of  representation.     And  as  we 
|must.  to  distinguish   it  from   sensibility,  entitle  this   faculty 
\^dcrstanding;   so  all  conjunction — whether  conscious  or  un* 
cious,  be  it  of  the  manifold  in  intuition*  sensuous  or  non- 
:>us,  or  of  several  conceptions — is  an  act  of  the  under- 
standings   To  this  act  we  shall  give  the  general  appellation  of 
\synthesis,  thereby  to  indicate,  at  tlie  same  time,  that  we  cannot 
I  represent  anything  as  conjoined  in  the  object  without  having 
previously  conjoined  it  ourselves.    Of  all  mental  notions,  that 
conjimction  b  the  only  one  which  cannot  be  given  through 
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objects,  but  can  be  originated  only  by  the  subject  itself,  because 
it  is  an  act  o!  its  purely  spontaneous  activity.  The  reader  will 
easily  enough  perceive  that  the  possibility  of  conjunction  must 
be  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  this  act,  and  that  it  must  be 
.equally  valid  for  all  conjunction;  and  that  analysis,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  its  contrary,  must,  nevertheless,  always  presuppose 
it;  for  where  the  understanding  has  not  previously  conjoined, 
It  cannot  dissect  or  analyze,  because  only  as  conjoined  by  it, 
must  that  which  is  to  be  analyzed  have  been  given  to  our  faculty 
of  representation. 

But  the  conception  of  conjunction  includes,  besides  the  con- 
ception of  tlie  manifold  and  of  the  synthesis  of  it,  that  of  the 
unity  of  it  also.  Conjunction  is  the  representation  of  the  syn- 
thetical  unity  o\  the  manifold,*  This  idea  of  unity,  therefore, 
cannot  arise  out  of  that  of  conjunction;  much  ratlier  does  thai 
idea,  by  combining  itself  with  the  representation  of  the  rnani* 
fold,  render  the  conception  of  conjunction  possible.  This  unity, 
which  d  priori  precedes  all  conceptions  of  conjunction,  is  not 
the  category  of  unity;  for  all  the  categories  are  based  upon 
logical  functions  of  judgment,  and  in  these  functions  we  already 
have  conjunction,  and  consequently  unity  of  given  conceptions. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  category  of  unity  presupposes 
conjunction.  We  must  therefore  look  still  higher  for  this  unity, 
in  tliat,  namely,  which  contains  the  ground  of  the  unity  of 
diverse  conceptions  in  judgments,  the  ground,  consequently, 
of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  understanding,  even  in 
regard  to  its  logical  use. 


Of  the  Originally  Syntheti^raJ  Unity  of  Apperception 

Tlie  /  think  must  accompany  all  my  representations,  ior 
otherwise  something  would  be  represented  in  me  which  could 
not  be  thought;  in  other  words,  tlie  representation  would 
either  be  impossible,  or  at  least  be,  in  relation  to  me,  noM 
That  representation  which  can  he  given  previously  to  all  thoi  _^  , 
is  called  intuition,  AH  the  diversity  or  manifold  content"  of 
intuition,  has.  tlierefoir,  a  necessary  relation  to  the  /  think,  in 
the  subject  in  which  this  diversity  is  foimd.     Rut  thig  repre- 
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setitation,  /  think.  Is  an  act  of  spontaneity;  Uiat  is  to  say,  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  mere  sensibility.  I  call 
it  pure  apperception,*  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  empirical ; ' 
or  primitive  apperception,  because  it  is  a  self-consciousness 
which,  while  it  gives  birth  to  the  representation  /  think,  must 
necessarily  be  capable  of  accompanying  all  our  representations. 
It  is  in  all  acts  of  consciousness  one  and  the  same,  and  unac 
companied  by  it,  no  representation  can  exist  for  me.  The  unity 
of  this  apperception  I  call  the  transcendental  unity  of  self-con- 
sciousness, in  order  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  a  priori  cogni- 
tion arising  from  it.  For  the  manifold  representations  whicli 
are  given  in  an  intuition  would  not  all  of  them  be  my  repre- 
sentations, if  they  did  not  all  belong  to  one  self-consciousness, 
that  is,  as  my  representations  (even  altliough  1  am  not  con- 
sdous  of  them  as  such),  they  must  conform  to  the  condition 
under  which  alone  they  can  exist  altogether  in  a  common  self- 
consciousness,  because  otherwise  they  would  not  all  without 
exception  belong  to  me.  From  this  primitive  conjunction  fol- 
low many  important  results. 

For  example,  this  universal  identity  of  the  apperception  of 
the  manifold  given  in  intuition,  contains  a  synthesis  of  repre- 
sentations, and  is  possible  only  by  means  of  the  consciousness 
of  this  synthesis.  For  the  empirical  consciousness  which  ac- 
companies different  representations  is  in  itself  fragmentary 
and  distmited,  and  without  relation  to  the  identity  of  the  sub- 
ject. This  relation,  then  does  not  exist  because  I  accompany 
ever>*  representation  with  consciousness,  but  because  I  join  one 
representation  to  another,  and  am  conscious  of  the  synthesis  of 
tbem.  Consequently,  only  because  I  can  connect  a  variety  of 
given  representations  in  one  consciousness,  is  it  possible  thai 
I  can  represent  to  myself  the  identity  of  consciousness  in  these 
representations ;  in  other  words,  the  analytical  unity  of  apper- 
ception is  possible  only  under  the  presupposition  of  a  synthetical 
unity. t     The  thought,  "  These  representations  given  in  ifittii- 
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tion,  belong  all  of  them  to  me/'  is  accordingly  just  the  same 
as,  *"  I  unite  them  in  one  self-consciousness,  or  can  at  least  so 
unite  them; "  and  altliough  this  thought  is  not  itself  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  synthesis  of  representations,  it  presupposes 
the  possibihty  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  reason  alone,  that 
I  can  comprehend  the  variety  of  my  representations  in  one  coo- 
sciousness,  do  I  call  them  my  representations,  for  otherwise 
I  must  have  as  many-colored  and  various  a  self  as  arc  the  rep- 
resentations of  which  I  am  conscious*  Synthetical  unity  of  the 
manifold  in  intuitions^  as  given  d  priori,  is  therefore  die  foun- 
dation of  the  identity  of  apperception  itself,  which  anteccdes  d 
priori  all  determinate  thought.  But  the  conjunction  of  repre- 
sentations into  a  conception  is  not  to  be  found  in  objects  t' 
selves,  nor  can  it  be,  as  it  were,  borrowed  from  them  and  i 
up  into  the  understanding  by  perception,  but  it  is  on  the  con- 
trary an  operation  of  tlie  understanding  itself,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  faculty  of  conjoining  d  priori,  and  of  bringing 
the  variety  of  given  representations  under  the  unity  of  apper- 
ception. Tliis  principle  is  the  highest  in  all  human  cognition. 
This  fundamental  principle  of  the  necessary  unity  of  apper- 
ception is  indeed  an  identical,  and  therefore  anal>tica]  propo- 
sition; but  it  nevertheless  explains  the  necessity  for  a  syn- 
thesis of  the  manifold  given  in  an  intuition,  without  which 
the  identity  of  self-consciousness  would  be  incogitable.  For 
tlie  Ego>  as  a  simple  representation,  presents  us  with  no  mani- 
fold content;  only  in  intuition,  which  is  quite  different  from 
the  representation  Ego,  can  it  be  given  us,  and  by  means  of 
conjunction,  it  is  cogitated  in  one  self-consciousness.  An  un- 
derstanding,  in  which  all  the  manifold  should  be  given  by 
means  of  consciousness  itself,  would  be  intuitive :  our  under- 
standing can  only  think,  and  must  look  for  its  intuition  to  sense. 
I  am,  therefore,  conscious  of  my  identical  self,  in  relation  to 
all  the  variety  of  representations  given  to  me  in  an  intuition, 
because  I  call  all  of  them  my  representations  In  other 
words,  I  am  conscious  myself  of  a  necessary  d  priori  s 

of  my  representations,  which  is  called  the  original  s}  li 

unity  of  apperception,  under  which  rank  all  the  representations 
presented  to  me.  but  tliat  only  by  means  of  a  sv^ithcsis. 
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Tki  principle  of  the  Synthetical  Unity  of  Apperception  is  the 
highest  principle  of  all  exercise  of  the  Understanding 

The  supreme  principle  of  the  possibility  of  all  intuition  in 
relation  to  sensibility  was,  according  to  our  transcendental 
aesthetic,  that  all  the  manifold  in  intuition  be  subject  to  the 
formal  conditions  of  Space  and  Time.  The  supreme  principle 
of  the  possibiHty  of  it  in  relation  to  the  Understanding  is :  that 
aJl  the  manifold  in  it  be  subject  to  conditions  of  the  originally 
synthetical  Unity  of  Apperception,*  To  the  former  of  these 
^^wo  principles  are  subject  all  the  various  representations  of 
Intuition,  in  so  far  as  they  are  given  to  us;  to  the  latter,  in 
3o  far  as  they  must  be  capable  of  conjunction  in  one  conscious- 
ness ;  for  without  this  nothing  can  be  thought  or  cognized,  be- 
crause  the  given  representations  would  not  have  in  common  tlie 
^ct  of  the  apperception  /  think;  and  therefore  could  not  be 
cxmnected  in  one  self-consciousness. 

Understanding  is  to  speak  generally,  the  faculty  of  Cogni* 
Hans.  These  consist  in  the  determined  relation  of  given  repre* 
sentations  to  an  object.  But  an  object  is  that  in  the  conception 
of  which  the  manifold  in  a  given  intuition  is  united.  Now  all 
union  of  representations  requires  unity  of  consciousness  in  the 
synthesis  of  them.  Consequently,  it  is  the  unity  of  conscious- 
alone  that  constitutes  the  possibility  of  representations  re- 
to  an  object,  and  therefore  of  their  objective  validity, 
of  their  becoming  cognitions,  and  consequently,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  the  understanding  itself. 

The  first  pure  cognition  of  understanding,  then,  upon  which 
is  fotmded  all  its  other  exercise,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time 
tpcrfectly  independent  of  all  conditions  of  mere  sensuous  intui- 
f  lion,  is  the  principle  of  the  original  synthetical  unity  of  apper- 
ception.   Thus  the  mere  form  of  external  sensuous  intuition, 
r  namely^  space,  affords  us,  per  se,  no  cognition ;  it  merely  con- 
^ tributes  the  manifold  d  priori  intuition  to  a  possible  cognition. 
Bat.  in  order  to  cognize  something  in  space  (for  example,  a 
line),  I  must  draw  it,  and  thus  produce  syntlietically  a  deter- 
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mined  conjunction  of  the  given  manifold,  so  tliat  the  unity 
this  act  is  at  the  same  time  the  unity  of  consciousness  (in  iIk 
conception  of  a  line),  and  by  this  means  alone  is  an  object  ( 
determinate  space)  cognized.     The  synthetical  unity  of  con- 
sciousness is,  therefore,  an  objective  condition  of  all  cognitioi 
which  I  do  not  merely  require  in  order  to  cognize  an  object, 
but  to  which  every  intuition  must  necessarily  be  subject, 
order  to  become  an  object  for  me;  because  in  any  other  way 
and  without  this  s>Tithesis,  the  manifold  in  intuition  could  n« 
be  united  in  one  consciousness. 

This  proposition  is,  as  already  said,  itself  analytical*  althoug] 
it  constitutes  the  synthetical  unity,  the  condition  of  all  thought 
for  it  states  nothing  more  than  that  all  my  representations 
any  given  intuition  must  be  subject  to  the  condition  whicl 
alone  enables  me  to  connect  them,  as  my  representation  wi 
the  identical  self,  and  so  to  unite  them  synthetically  in  on< 
apperception,  by  means  of  the  general  expression,  /  tliink. 

But  this  principle  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  principle  foi 
every  possible  understanding,  but  only  for  that  understand ini 
by  means  of  whose  pure  apperception  in  the  thought  /  amj 
no  manifold  content  is  given.  The  understanding  or  min 
which  contained  the  manifold  in  intuition,  in  and  through  ih 
act  itself  of  its  own  self-consciousness,  in  other  words,  an 
understanding  by  and  in  the  representation  of  which  the  oi 
jects  of  the  representation  should  at  the  same  time  exist,  woul 
not  require  a  special  act  of  synthesis  of  the  manifold  as  the  coU' 
dition  of  the  unity  of  its  consciousness,  an  act  of  which  the' 
human  understanding,  which  thinks  only  and  cannot  intuitc, 
has  absolute  need.  But  this  principle  is  the  first  principle  of  all 
the  operations  of  our  understanding,  so  that  we  cannot  f< 
the  least  conception  of  any  other  possible  understanding,  eithei 
of  one  such  as  should  be  itself  intuition,  or  possess  a  sensuou! 
intuition,  but  with  forms  different  from  tliose  of  space 
time. 

IVhat  Objective  Unity  of  Self 'Consciousness  is 

It  is  by  means  of  the  transcendental  unity  of  appePoeptiG 
tliat  all  the  manifold  given  in  an  intuition  is  united  into  a  con 
ception  of  the  object.    On  this  account  it  is  called  objective 
and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  subjective  unity  of  con 
sciousness,  which  is  a  determination  of  the  internal  sense,  bji 
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means  of  which  the  said  manifold  in  intuition  is  given  empiri- 
cally to  be  so  united.  Whether  I  can  be  empirically  conscious 
of  the  manifold  as  co-existent  or  as  successive,  depends  upon 
circumstances,  or  empirical  conditions.  Hence  the  empirical 
unity  of  consciousness  by  means  of  association  of  representa- 
tions^ itself  relates  to  a  phenomenal  worid,  and  is  wholly  con- 
tingent. On  the  contrary,  the  pure  form  of  intuition  in  time, 
merely  as  an  intuition,  which  contains  a  given  manifold,  is  sub- 
ject  to  the  original  unity  of  consciousness,  and  that  solely  by 
means  of  the  necessary  relation  of  the  manifold  in  intuition  to 
the  /  think,  consequently  by  means  of  the  pure  synthesis  of  the 
understanding,  which  lies  d.  priori  at  the  foundation  of  all  em- 
pirical synthesis.  The  transcendental  unity  of  apperception  is 
alone  objectively  valid;  the  empirical  which  w^e  do  not  con- 
sider in  this  essay,  and  which  is  merely  a  unity  deduced  from 
the  former  under  given  conditions  in  concrete,  possesses  only 
subjective  validity.  One  person  connects  the  notion  conveyed 
in  a  word  with  one  thing,  another  with  another  thing ;  and  the 
unity  of  consciousness  in  that  which  is  empirical,  is,  in  relation 
to  that  which  is  given  by  experience,  not  necessarily  and  uni- 
versally valid. 

The  Logical  Form  of  all  Judgments  consists  in  the  Objective 
Unity  of  Apperception  of  the  Conceptions  contained  therein 

I  could  never  satisfy  myself  with  the  definition  which  lo- 
gicians give  of  a  judgment.  It  is,  according  to  them,  the 
representation  of  a  relation  between  two  conceptions.  I  shall 
not  dwell  here  on  the  fatiltiness  of  this  definition,  in  that  it 
suits  only  for  categorical  and  not  for  hypothetical  or  disjunc- 
tive judgments,  these  latter  containing  a  relation  not  of  con- 
ceptions but  of  judgments  themselves ; — a  blunder  from  which 
many  evil  results  have  followed.*  It  is  more  important  for 
our  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  this  definition  does  not 
determine  in  what  the  said  relation  consists. 

But  if  I  investigate  more  closely  the  relation  of  given  cogni- 
tions in  every  judgment,  and  distiniiguish  it,  as  belonging  to 


*  The  tediotJ*  doctrine  oF  the  four 
syllo^ftic  figures  concerns  only  cate- 
gorical sylJogisma;  and  although  it  is 
DothinR  more  than  an  artifice  by  surrep- 
titiou«Iy  introducing  immediate  conclu- 
sioa&  (constqufntuF  tmmfdiattt}  among 
the  pretsiies  of  a  pure  syllo^sm*  to  give 
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drawing  a  conclusion  than  that  in  the 
first  fiiftire,  the  artifice  would  not  have 
had  much  success  had  not  Its  authors 
succeeded  in  bringring  categorical  judg- 
imentjt  into  exclusive  respect,  as  those 
to  which  all  others  must  be  referred— 
a  doctrine,  however,  which  is  utterly 
false. 
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the  understanding,  from  the  relation  which  is  produced  accord* 
ing  to  laws  of  the  reproductive  imagination  (which  has  •only 
subjective  validity),  I  find  that  a  judgment  is  nothing  but  the 
mode  of  bringing  given  cognitions  under  the  objective  unity 
of  apperception.  This  is  plain  from  our  use  of  the  term  of 
relation  is  in  judgments,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  objective 
unity  of  given  representations  from  the  subjective  luiity.  For 
this  term  indicates  the  relation  of  these  representations  to  the 
original  apperception,  and  also  their  necessary  unity^  even  al- 
though the  judgment  is  empirical,  therefore  contingent,  as  in 
the  judgment,  **  All  bodies  are  heavy,"  I  do  not  mean  by  this, 
that  these  representations  do  necessarily  belong  to  each  other 
in  empirical  intuition,  but  that  by  means  of  the  necessary  unity 
of  apperception  tliey  belong  to  each  other  in  the  synthesis  of 
intuitions,  that  is  to  say,  they  belong  to  each  other  according 
to  principles  of  the  objective  determination  of  all  our  repre- 
sentations^ in  so  far  as  cognition  can  arise  from  them,  these 
principles  being  all  deduced  from  the  main  principle  of  the 
transcendental  unity  of  apperception.  In  this  way  alone  can 
there  arise  from  this  relation  a  judgment,  that  is,  a  relation 
which  has  objective  validity,  and  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
that  relation  of  the  very  same  representations  which  has  only 
subjective  validity — a  relation,  to-wit,  which  is  produced  ac* 
cording  to  laws  of  association.  According  to  these  laws,  I 
could  only  say :  **  When  I  hold  in  my  hand  or  carry  a  body, 
I  feel  an  impression  of  w  eight ; "  but  I  could  not  say :  **  It, 
the  body,  is  heavy ;  "  for  this  is  tantamount  to  saying  both 
these  representations  are  conjoined  in  the  object,  that  is,  with- 
out distinction  as  to  the  condition  of  the  subject,  and  do  not 
merely  stand  together  in  my  perception,  however  frequently 
the  perceptive  act  may  be  repeated- 

All  Sensuous  Intuitions  are  subject  to  the  Categories,  as  Condi- 
tions under  xvhich  alone  the  manifold  Content  of  them  can  be 
united  in  one  Consciousness 

The  manifold  content  given  in  a  sensuous  intuition  comes 
necessarily  under  the  original  synthetical  unity  of  appcrccp* 
tion,  because  thereby  alone  is  the  unity  of  intuition  possible. 
But  that  act  of  the  understanding,  by  which  the  manifold  con* 
tent  of  given  representations  (whether  intuitions  or  concep- 
tions), IS  brought  under  one  apperception,  is  the  logical  ftmc* 
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tion  of  judgments.  All  the  manifold  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  given  in  one  empirical  intuition,  is  determined  in  relation  to 
one  of  the  logical  functions  of  judgment,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  brought  into  union  in  one  consciousness.  Now  the  cate- 
gories are  nothing  else  than  these  functions  of  judgment,  so 
far  as  the  manifold  in  a  given  intuition  is  determined  \r\  relation 
to  them.  Consequently,  the  manifold  in  a  given  intuition  is 
necessarily  subject  to  the  categories  of  the  understanding. 


Observation 

The  manifold  in  an  intuition,  which  I  call  mine,  is  repre- 
sented by  means  of  the  synthesis  of  the  understanding,  as 
belonging  to  the  necessary  unity  of  self-consciousness,  and 
this  takes  place  by  means  of  the  category.*  The  category 
indicates  accordingly,  that  the  empirical  consciousness  of  a 
given  manifold  in  an  intuition  is  subject  to  a  pure  self-con- 
sciousness n  priori^  m  the  same  manner  as  an  empirical  intui- 
tion is  subject  to  a  pure  sensuous  intuition,  which  is  also  d 
priori, — In  the  above  proposition,  then,  lies  the  beginning  of 
a  deduction  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 
Now,  as  the  categories  have  their  origin  in  the  understanding  - 
alone,  independently  of  sensibility,  I  must  in  my  deduction 
make  abstraction  of  the  mode  in  which  the  manifold  of  an  em- 
pirical intuition  is  given,  in  order  to  fix  my  attention  exclu- 
sively on  die  unity  which  is  brought  by  the  understanding  into 
the  intuition  by  means  of  the  category.  In  what  follows,  it  will 
be  shown  from  the  mode  in  w^hich  the  empirical  intuition  is 
given  in  the  faculty  of  sensibility,  that  the  unity  which  belongs 
to  it  is  no  other  than  that  w^hich  the  category  imposes  on  the 
manifold  in  a  given  intuition,  and  thus  its  a  priori  vaUdity  in 
regard  to  all  objects  of  sense  being  established ,  the  purpose  of 
our  deduction  will  be  fully  attained. 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  the  above  demonstration,  of  which 
I  could  not  make  abstraction,  namely,  that  the  manifold  to  be 
intuited  must  be  given  previously  to  the  synthesis  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  independently  of  it.  How  this  takes  place 
remains  here  undetermined.  For  if  I  cogitate  an  understand- 
ing wdiich  was  itself  intuitive  (as,  for  example,  a  divine  un- 


•  The  proof  of  this  rests  on  the  repre- 
tented  unity  of  intuition,  by  means  of 
wbich  m  object  is  given,  and  which 
•Ivayi  mcludes  in  iticlf  a  syntheais  of 
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derstanding  which  should  not  rq)resent  given  objects,  but  by] 
whose  representation  the  objects  themselves  should  be  given! 
or  produced) — the  categories  would  possess  no  signification  inl 
relation  to  such  a  faculty  of  cognition.  They  are  merely  rulesl 
for  an  understanding,  whose  whole  power  consists  in  thought, | 
that  is,  in  the  act  of  submitting  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold^ 
which  is  presented  to  it  in  intuition  from  a  ver}^  different  quar-j 
ter,  to  the  unity  of  apperception;  a  faculty,  therefore,  which [ 
cognizes  nothing  per  se,  but  only  connects  and  arranges  thel 
material  of  cognition,  the  intuition,  namely,  w^hich  must  be] 
presented  to  it  by  means  of  the  object.  But  to  show  reasons] 
for  this  peculiar  character  of  our  understandings,  thai  it  pr 
duces  unity  of  apperception  &  priori  only  by  means  of  categorii^l 
and  a  certain  kind  and  number  thereof,  is  as  impossible  as  ta>| 
explain  why  we  are  endowed  with  precisely  so  many  functions 
of  judgment  and  no  more,  or  why  time  and  space  are  the  only| 
forms  of  our  intuition. 


In  Cognition,  its  Application  to  Objects  of  Experience  is  the 
only  legitimate  use  of  the  Category 

To  think  an  object  and  to  cognize  an  object  are  by  no  nieansj 
the  same  thing.    In  cognition  there  are  two  elements :   firstly 
the  conception,  whereby  an  object  is  cogitated  (the  category) 
and,  secondly,  the  intuition,  whereby  the  object  is  given.    For 
supposing  that  to  the  conception  a  corresponding  intuition 
could  not  be  given,  it  would  still  be  a  thought  as  regards  %\ 
form»  but  without  any  object,  and  no  cognition  of  ar 
would  be  possible  by  means  of  it,  inasmuch  as,  so  far  as  i 
there  existed  and  could  exist  nothing  to  which  my  thought  coul^ 
be  applied.    Now^  alt  intuition  possible  to  us  is  sensuous;  con-j 
sequently.  our  thought  of  an  object  by  means  of  a  pure  con^ 
ception  of  the  understanding,  can  become  cognition  for  us,  onl 
in  so  far  as  this  conception  is  applied  to  objects  of  the  senses, 
Sensuous  intuition  is  either  pure  intuition  (space  and  time)  or 
empirical  intuition — of  that  which  is  immediately  represented 
in  space  and  time  by  means  of  sensation  as  real.    Through  the 
determination  of  pure  intuition  we  obtain  d  priori  oognition; 
of  objects,  as  in  mathematics,  but  only  as  regards  their  form 
as  phenomena;  whether  there  can  exist  things  which  must  be 
intuited  in  this  form  is  not  thereby  established.    All  niathenmt 
ical  conceptions,  therefore^  are  not  per  se  cognition^  except  m^ 
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far  as  we  presuppose  that  there  exist  things,  which  can 
ly  be  represented  conforoiably  to  the  form  of  our  pure  sensu- 
ous intuition.  But  things  in  space  and  time  are  given,  only  in 
so  far  as  they  are  perceptions  (representations  accompanied 
with  sensation),  therefore  only  by  empirical  representation. 
Consequently  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  even 
when  they  are  applied  to  intuitions  a  [priori  (as  in  mathematics), 
produce  cognition  only  in  so  far  as  these  (and  therefore  the 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  by  means  of  them),  can  be 
appUed  to  empirical  intuitions.  Consequently  the  categories  do 
not,  even  by  means  of  pure  intuition,  afford  us  any  cognition 
of  things ;  they  can  only  do  so  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  applied 
to  empirical  intuition.  That  is  to  say,  the  categories  serve  only 
to  render  empirical  cognition  possible.  But  this  is  what  we  call 
experience.  Consequently,  in  cognition,  their  application  to 
objects  of  experience  is  the  only  legitimate  use  of  the  categories. 
The  foregoing  proposition  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for 
it  determines  the  limits  of  the  exercise  of  the  pore  conceptions 
of  the  understanding  in  regard  to  objects,  just  as  transcen- 
dental aesthetic  determined  the  limits  of  the  exercise  of  the 
pure  form  of  our  sensuous  intuition.  Space  and  time,  as  con- 
ditions of  the  possibility  of  the  presentation  of  objects  to  us, 
are  valid  no  further  than  for  objects  of  sense,  consequently,  only 
for  experience.  Beyond  these  limits  they  represent  to  us  noth- 
ing»  for  they  belong  only  to  sense,  and  have  no  reality  apart 
from  it.  The  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  are  free 
from  this  limitation,  and  extend  to  objects  of  intuition  in  gen- 
eral, be  the  intuition  like  or  unlike  to  ours,  provided  only  it  be 
sensuous,  and  not  intellectual.  But  this  extension  of  concep- 
tions beyond  the  range  of  our  intuition  is  of  no  advantage ;  for 
they  are  then  mere  empty  conceptions  of  objects,  as  to  the  possi- 
bility or  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  which  they  furnish 
us  with  no  means  of  discovery.  They  are  mere  forms  of 
thought,  without  objective  reality,  because  we  have  no  intuition 
to  which  the  synthetical  unity  of  apperception,  which  alone  the 
categories  contain,  could  be  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining an  object.  Our  sensuous  and  empirical  intuition  can 
alone  give  them  significance  and  meaning. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  an  object  of  a  non-sensuous  intuition 
to  be  given,  we  can  in  that  case  represent  it  by  all  those  predi- 
cates»  which  are  implied  in  the  presupposition  that  nothing 
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appertaining  to  sensuous  intuxHon  belongs  to  it;  for  example, 
that  it  is  not  extended,  or  in  space;  that  its  duration  is  not 
time;  that  in  it  no  change  (the  effect  of  the  determination  in 
time)  is  to  be  met  with,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  no  proper  knowl- 
edge  if  I  merely  indicate  what  tlte  intuition  of  tlie  object  is  not, 
witliout  being  able  to  say  what  is  contained  in  it.  for  I  have  not 
shown  the  possibility  of  an  object  to  which  my  pure  conception 
of  imderstanding  could  be  applicable,  because  I  have  not  been 
able  to  furnish  any  intuition  corresponding  to  it,  but  am  only 
to  say  that  our  intuition  is  not  valid  for  it.  But  the  most 
important  point  is  this,  that  to  a  something  of  this  kind  not  one 
category  can  be  found  applicable.  Take,  for  example,  the  con- 
ception of  substance,  that  is  something  that  can  exist  as  sub- 
ject, but  never  as  mere  predicate ;  in  regard  to  this  conception 
I  am  quite  ignorant  whether  there  can  really  be  anything  to 
correspond  to  such  a  determination  of  thought,  if  empirical  in* 
tuition  did  not  afford  me  the  occasion  for  its  application.  But 
of  this  more  in  the  sequel. 

Of  the  Application  of  the  Categories  to  Objects  of  the  Senses 

in  general 

The  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  apply  to  objects 
of  intuition  in  general,  tlirough  the  understanding  aJone, 
whether  the  intuition  be  our  own  or  some  other,  provided 
only  it  be  sensuous,  but  are,  for  this  very  reason,  mere  forms 
of  thought,  by  means  of  which  alone  no  determined  object  can 
be  cognized.  The  synthesis  or  conjunction  of  the  manifold  in 
these  conceptions  relates,  we  have  said,  only  to  tlie  unity  of 
apperception,  and  is  for  this  reason  the  ground  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  d  priori  cognition,  in  so  far  as  this  cognition  is  dependent 
on  the  understanding.  This  syntliesis  is.  therefore,  not  merely 
transcendental,  but  also  purely  intellectual.  But  because  a  cer- 
tain form  of  sensuous  intuition  exists  in  the  mind  a  priori 
which  rests  on  the  receptivity  of  the  representative  faculty  (sen- 
sibility), the  understanding,  as  a  spontaneity,  is  able  to  deter- 
mine the  interna!  sense  by  means  of  the  diversity  of  given 
representations,  conformably  to  the  synthetical  unity  of  apper- 
ception, and  thus  to  cogitate  the  synthetical  unity  of  the  apper- 
cqytion  of  the  manifold  of  sensuous  intuition  d  priori,  as  the 
condition  to  which  must  necessarily  be  submitted  all  objects  of 
homan  intuition.    And  in  this  manner  the  categories  as  mere 
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iTms  of  thought  receive  objective  reality,  that  is  application 
to  objects  which  are  given  to  us  in  intuition,  but  that  only  as 
phenomena,  for  it  is  only  of  phenomena  that  we  are  capable 
of  A  priori  intuition. 

This  synthesis  of  the  manifold  of  sensuous  intuition,  which 
is  possible  and  necessary*  d  priori,  may  be  called  figurative  {syn- 
thesis speciosa),  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  cogitated 
in  the  mere  category  in  regard  to  the  manifold  of  an  intuition 
in  general,  and  is  called  connection  or  conjunction  of  the  un- 
derstanding {synthesis  intcUectualis).  Both  are  transcenden- 
tait  not  merely  because  they  themselves  precede  d  priori  all 
experience,  but  also  because  they  form  tlie  basis  for  the  possi- 
bility of  other  cognition  d  priori. 

But  the  figurative  synthesis,  when  it  has  relation  only  to  the 
originally  synthetical  unity  of  apperception,  that  is  to  the  trans- 
cendental unity  cogitated  in  the  categories,  must,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  purely  intellectual  conjunction,  be  entitled 
the  transcendental  synthesis  of  itnagination.  Imagination  is 
the  faculty  of  representing  an  object  even  without  its  presence 
in  intuition.  Now,  as  all  our  intuition  is  sensuous,  imagina- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  subjective  condition  under  which  alone 
it  can  give  a  corresponding  intnition  to  the  conceptions  of  the 
understanding,  belongs  to  sensibility.  But  in  so  far  as  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  imagination  is  an  act  of  spontaneity,  which  is 
determinative,  and  not,  like  sense,  merely  determinable,  and 
which  is  consequently  able  to  determine  sense  a  priori,  according 
to  its  form,  conformably  to  the  unity  of  apperception,  in  so  far 
is  the  imagination  a  faculty  of  determining  sensibility  d  priori, 
and  its  synthesis  of  intuitions  according  to  the  categories,  must 
be  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  the  imagination*  It  is  an  op- 
eration of  the  understanding  on  sensibility,  and  the  first  appli* 
cation  of  the  understanding  to  objects  of  possible  intuition,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  basis  for  the  exercise  of  the  other  functions 
of  that  faculty.  As  figurative,  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
merely  intellectual  synthesis,  which  is  produced  by  the  under- 
standing  alone,  without  the  aid  of  imagination.  Now,  in  so 
far  as  ijnagtnation  is  spontaneity,  I  sometimes  call  it  also  the 
froduetive  imagination,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  reproduc- 
tive, the  synthesis  of  which  is  subject  entirely  to  empirical  laws, 
those  of  association,  namely,  and  which,  therefore,  contributes 
nothing  to  the  explanation  of  the  possibility  of  it  priori  cogni- 
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tion,  and  for  this  reason  belongs  not  to  transcendental  philos- 
ophy,  but  to  psychology. 


We  have  now  arrived  at  the  proper  place  for  explaining  tlic 
paradox,  which  must  have  struck  everyone  in  our  exposition 
of  the  internal  sense,  namely — how  tliis  sense  represents  us  to 
our  own  consciousness,  only  as  we  appear  to  ourselves,  not  as 
we  are  in  ourselves^  because,  to-wit,  we  intuitc  ourselves  only 
as  we  are  inwardly  affected.  Now  this  appears  to  be  contra- 
dictory, inasmuch  as  we  thus  stand  in  a  passive  relation  to 
ourselves;  and  therefore  in  the  systems  of  psychology,  the 
internal  sense  is  commonly  held  to  be  one  with  the  faculty  of 
apperception,  while  we,  on  the  contrary,  carefully  distinguish 
them. 

That  which  determines  the  internal  sense  is  the  understand- 
ing, and  its  original  power  of  conjoining  the  manifold  of  intui- 
tion, that  is,  of  bringing  this  under  an  apperception  (upon 
which  rests  the  possibility  of  the  understanding  itself).  Now, 
as  the  human  understanding  is  not  in  itself  a  faculty  of  intui- 
tion, and  is  imable  to  exercise  such  a  power,  in  order  to  conjoin, 
as  it  were,  the  manifold  of  its  own  intuition,  tlie  synthesis  of 
understanding  is,  considered  per  sc,  nothing  but  the  unity  of 
action,  of  which,  as  such,  it  is  self-conscious,  even  apart  from 
sensibility,  by  which,  moreover,  it  is  able  to  determine  our  in- 
ternal sense  in  respect  of  the  manifold  which  may  be  presented 
to  it  according  to  the  form  of  sensuous  intuition.  Thus,  under 
the  name  of  a  transcendental  synthesis  of  imagination,  the  un* 
derstanding  exercises  an  activity  upon  tlie  passive  subject^ 
whose  faculty  it  is;  and  so  we  are  right  in  saying  that  the 
internal  sense  is  aflfected  thereby*  Apperception  and  its  syn* 
thetical  unity  are'  by  no  means  one  and  the  same  with  the  in» 
ternal  sense.  The  former,  as  Uie  source  of  all  our  synthetical 
conjunction,  applies,  under  the  name  of  the  categories,  to  the 
manifold  of  intuition  in  general,  prior  to  all  sensuous  intuition 
of  objects.  The  internal  sense,  on  the  contrary,  contains  merely 
the  form  of  intuition,  but  without  any  synthetical  conjunction 
of  the  manifold  therein,  and  consequently  does  not  contain  auy 
determined  intuition,  which  is  possible  only  through  consdouj* 
ness  of  the  dctermlnatit        '   *  '     '  '     the  transcendental 

act  of  the  imagination  <  of  tlie  understand- 
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bg  on  tlic  internal  sense),  which  I  have  named  figurative  syn- 
thesis. 

This  we  can  indeed  always  perceive  in  ourselves.    We  can- 
tnot  cogitate  a  geometrical  line  without  dratinng  it  in  tliought^ 
ftior  a  circle  without  describing  it,  nor  represent  the  three  di- 
mensions of  space  without  drawing  three  lines  from  the  same 
L point  perpendicular  to  one  another.    We  cannot  even  cogitate 
rtime,  unless,  in  drawing  a  straight  line  (which  is  to  serve  as 
the  external  figurative  representation  of  time),  we  fix  our  at- 
rtention  on  the  act  of  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold,  whereby 
■we  determine  successively  tlie  internal  sense,  and  thus  attend 
also  to  the  succession  of  this  determination.    Motion  as  an  act 
of  the  subject  (not  as  a  determination  of  an  object),*  conse- 
quently the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  in  space,  if  w^e  make  ab- 
tion  of  space  and  attend  merely  to  the  act  by  w^hich  we 
^determine  the  internal  sense  according  to  its  form,  is  that  which 
produces  the  conception  of  succession.     The  imderstanding, 
therefore,  does  by  no  means  find  in  the  internal  sense  any  sudi 
synthesis  of  the  manifold,  but  produces  it,  in  that  it  affects  this 
sense.    At  the  same  time  how  [the]  /  who  think  is  distinct 
from  the  /  which  intuites  itself  (other  modes  of  intuition  beirjg 
cogitable  as  at  least  possible),  and  yet  one  and  the  same  with 
this  latter  as  the  same  subject ;   how,  therefore,  I  am  able  to 
say:   **  I,  as  an  intelligence  and  thinking  subject,  cognize  my- 
self as  an  object  thought,  so  far  as  I  am,  moreover,  given  to 
myself  in  intuition — only,  like  other  phenomena,  not  as  I  am  in 
myself p  and  as  considered  by  the  understanding,  but  merely  as 
I  appear  " — is  a  question  that  has  in  it  neither  more  nor  less 
r  difficulty  tlian  the  question — "  How  can  I  l)e  an  object  to  my- 
sdf  ?  *■  or  this — *'  How  I  can  be  an  object  of  my  own  intuition 
and  internal  perception?'*    But  that  such  must  be  the  fact,  if 
:wc  admit  that  space  is  merely  a  pure  form  of  the  phenomena 
rof  external  sense,  can  be  clearly  proved  by  the  consideration 
that  we  cannot  represent  time,  which  is  not  an  object  of  externa! 
intuition,  in  any  other  way  than  under  the  image  of  a  line, 
fwhicli  wc  draw  in  thought,  a  mode  of  representation  without 
which  wc  could  not  cognire  the  unity  of  its  dimension,  and  also 
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that  we  are  necessitated  to  take  our  determination  of  periods 
of  time,  or  of  points  of  time,  for  all  our  internal  perceptions  j 
from  the  changes  which  we  perceive  in  outward  things.    It  fol-j 
lows  that  we  must  arrange  the  determinations  of  the  internal  1 
sense,  as  phenomena  in  time,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as- 
we  arrange  tliose  of  the  external  senses  in  space.    And  conse- 
quently, if  we  grant  respecting  this  latter,  that  by  means  of  J 
them  we  know  objects  only  in  so  far  as  we  are  aflfected  exter- 
nally, we  must  also  confess,  with  regard  to  the  internal  senset| 
that  by  means  of  it  we  intuite  ourselves  only  as  we  are  inter- 
nally affected  by  ourselves ;  in  other  words,  as  regards  internal 
intuition,  we  cognize  our  own  subject  only  as  phenomenon,  and 
not  as  it  is  in  itself.* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  theJ 
manifold  content  of  representations,  consequently  in  the  syn-j 
thetical  unity  of  apperception,  I  am  conscious  of  myself,  notj 
as  I  appear  to  myself,  nor  as  I  am  in  myself,  but  only  that  /  am. 
This  representation  is  a  Thought,  not  an  Intuition,     Now,  as 
in  order  to  cognize  ourselves,  in  addition  to  the  act  of  thinking, 
which  subjects  the  manifold  of  every  possible  intuition  to  tlic 
unity  of  apperception,  there  is  necessar>'^  a  determinate  mode 
of  intuition,  whereby  this  manifold  is  given ;  although  my  own 
existence  is  certainly  not  mere  phenomenon  (much  less  mere 
illusion),  the  determination  of  my  existence  f  can  only  take 
place  conformably  to  the  form  of  the  internal  sense,  according 
to  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  manifold  which  I  conjoin  j 
is  given  in  internal  intuition,  and  I  have  therefore  no  knowl-| 
edge  of  myself  as  I  ami  but  merely  as  I  appear  to  myself.    Thei 
consciousness  of  self  is  thus  very  far  from  a  knowledge  of  self, 
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in  which  I  do  not  use  the  categories,  whereby  I  cogitate  an 
object,  by  means  of  the  conjunction  of  the  manifold  in  one  ap- 
perception. In  the  same  way  as  I  require,  in  order  to  tlie  cog- 
nition of  an  object  distinct  from  myself,  not  only  the  thought 
of  an  object  in  general  (in  the  categor>*),  but  also  an  intuition 
by  which  to  determine  that  general  conception,  in  the  same  way 
do  I  require,  in  order  to  the  cognition  of  myself,  not  only  the 
consciousness  of  myself  or  the  thought  that  I  think  myself,  but 
in  addition  an  intuition  of  the  manifold  in  myself,  by  which  to 
determine  this  thought.  It  is  true  that  I  exist  as  an  intelligence 
which  is  conscious  only  of  its  faculty  of  conjunction  or  syn- 
thesis, but  subjected  in  relation  to  the  manifold  which  this  in- 
telligence has  to  conjoin  to  a  limitative  conjunction  called  tlic 
internal  sense.  My  intelligence  (that  is,  I)  can  render  that 
conjunction  or  synthesis  perceptible  only  according  to  the  re- 
lations of  time,  which  are  quite  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of 
the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and  consequently  cognize 
itself  in  respect  to  an  intuition  (which  cannot  possibly  be  intel- 
lectual, nor  given  by  the  understanding),  only  as  it  appears  to 
itself,  and  not  as  it  would  cognize  itself,  if  its  intuition  were 
intellectual. 

Transcendental  Deduction  of  the  universally  possible  employ- 
ment in  experience  of  the  Pure  Conceptions  of  the  Under- 
standing 

In  the  metaphysical  deduction,  the  d  priori  origin  of  the 
categories  was  proved  by  their  complete  accordance  with  the 
general  logical  functions  of  thought;  in  the  transcendental  de- 
duction was  exhibited  the  possibility  of  the  categories  as  a 
[priori  cognitions  of  objects  of  an  intuition  in  general.     At 
i  present  we  are  about  to  explain  the  possibility  of  cognizing. 
d  pri&ri,  by  means  of  the  categories,  all  objects  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  presented  to  our  senses,  not,  indeed,  according  to  the 
form  of  their  intuition,  but  according  to  the  laws  of  their  con- 
junction or  synthesis,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  of  prescribing  laws 
to  nature,  and  even  of  rendering  nature  possible.    For  if  the 
categories  were  adequate  to  this  task,  it  would  not  be  evident 
f  to  US  why  everything  that  is  presented  to  our  senses  must  be 
'  stAjcct  to  those  laws  which  have  an  d  priori  origin  in  the  un- 
derstanding Itself, 
I  premise,  that  by  the  term  syftthesis  of  apprefwision,  I  im- 
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derstand  the  combination  of  the  manifold  in  an  empiricaJ  intui- 
tion, whereby  perception,  that  is,  empirical  consciousness  of  the 
intuition  (as  phenomenon),  is  possible. 

We  have  d  priori  forms  of  the  external  and  internal  sensuous 
intuition  in  the  representations  of  space  and  time,  and  to  these 
must  the  sviithesis  of  apprehension  of  the  manifold  in  a  phe- 
nomenon be  always  conformable,  because  the  synthesis  itself 
can  only  take  place  according  to  these  forms.  But  space  and 
time  are  not  merely  forms  of  sensuous  intuition,  but  intuitiotts 
themselves  (which  contain  a  manifold),  and  therefore  contain 
d  priori  the  dctennination  of  the  unity  of  this  manifold. *"  (See 
the  Trans,  ^Esthetic)  Therefore  is  unity  of  the  synthesis  of 
the  manifold  without  or  within  us,  consequently  also  a  con- 
junction to  which  all  that  is  to  be  represented  as  determined 
in  space  or  time  must  correspond,  given  d  priori  along  with 
(not  in)  these  intuitions,  as  the  condition  of  the  synthesis  of 
all  apprehension  of  them.  But  this  synthetical  unity  can  be 
no  other  than  that  of  the  conjunction  of  the  manifold  of  a 
given  intuition  in  general,  in  a  primitive  act  of  consciousness, 
according  to  the  categories,  but  applied  to  our  sensuous  intui- 
tion. Consequently  all  synthesis,  whereby  alone  is  even  per- 
ception possible,  is  subject  to  the  categories.  And,  as  experi- 
ence is  cognition  by  means  of  conjoined  perceptions,  the 
categories  are  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  and 
are  therefore  valid  a  priori  for  all  objects  of  experience. 

*  4c  4(  4  4t  #  * 

When»  then,  for  example,  I  make  the  empirical  intuition  of 
a  house  by  apprehension  of  the  manifold  contained  therein  into 
a  perception,  the  necessary  unity  of  space  and  of  my  external 
sensuous  intuition  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  act,  and  I,  as 
it  WTre,  draw  the  form  of  the  house  conformably  to  this  syn* 
thetical  unity  of  the  manifold  in  space.  But  this  very  syn* 
thetical  unity  remains,  even  when  I  abstract  the  form  of  space, 
and  has  its  seat  in  the  understanding,  and  is  in  fact  the  category 
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of  the  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous  in  an  intuition ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  category  of  quantity,  to  which  the  aforesaid  synthesis 
of  apprehension,  that  is,  the  perception,  must  be  completfls- 
conformable.* 

To  take  another  example,  when  I  perceive  the  freezing  ot 
water,  I  apprehend  two  states  (fluidity  and  solidity),  which 
as  such,  stand  towards  each  other  mutually  in  a  relation  of  time. 
But  in  the  time,  which  I  place  as  an  internal  intuition,  at  the 
foundation  of  this  phenomenon,  I  represent  to  myself  syn- 
tlietical  unity  of  the  manifold,  without  which  the  aforesaid  rela- 
tion could  not  be  given  in  an  intuition  as  determined  (in  regard 
to  the  succession  of  time).  Now  this  synthetical  unity,  as  the 
d  priori  condition  under  which  I  conjoin  the  manifold  of  an 
intuition,  is,  if  I  make  abstraction  of  the  permanent  form  of 
my  internal  intuition  (that  is  to  say,  of  time),  the  category 
of  cause,  by  means  of  which,  when  applied  to  my  sensibility, 
/  determine  everything  that  occurs  according  to  relatiotis  of 
Hme.  Consequently  apprehension  in  such  an  event,  and  the 
event  itself,  as  far  as  regards  the  possibility  of  its  perception, 
stands  under  the  conception  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect : 
and  so  in  all  other  cases. 


Categories  are  conceptions  whidi  prescribe  laws  d  priori  to 
phenomena,  consequently  to  nature  as  the  complex  of  all  phe- 
nofiiena  {natura  mattriatiter  spectata).  And  now  the  question 
arises — ^inasmuch  as  these  categories  are  not  derived  from  nat- 
ure^ and  do  not  regulate  themselves  according  to  her  as  their 
model  (for  in  that  case  they  would  be  empirical) — ^how  it  is 
conceivable  that  nature  must  regulate  herself  according  to  them, 
in  other  words,  how  the  categories  can  determine  d  priori  the 
s)iithcsis  of  the  manifold  of  nature,  and  yet  not  derive  their 
origin  from  her.    The  following  is  the  solution  of  tWs  enigma. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  laws 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  must  harmonize  with  the  under- 
standing and  witli  its  d  priori  form — that  is,  its  faculty  of  con- 
joining the  manifold — than  it  is  to  understand  how  the  phe- 
nomena themselves  must  correspond  witli  the  d  priori  form  of 
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our  sensuous  intuition.  For  laws  do  not  exist  in  the  phenom- ] 
ena  any  more  than  the  phenomena  exist  as  things  in  themselves. 
Laws  do  not  exist  except  by  relation  to  the  subject  in  which  j 
the  phenomena  inhere,  in  so  far  as  it  possesses  understanding, 
just  as  phenomena  have  no  existence  except  by  relation  to  the 
same  existing  subject  in  so  far  as  it  has  senses.  To  tilings 
as  tilings  in  themselves,  conformabiHty  to  law  must  necessarily 
belong  independently  of  an  understanding  to  cogniaie  tlicm« 
But  phenomena  are  only  representations  of  things  which  arc 
utterly  unknown  in  respect  to  what  they  are  in  themselves.  But 
as  mere  representations,  they  stand  under  no  law  of  conjunction 
except  that  which  the  conjoining  faculty  prescribes.  Now  that  j 
which  conjoins  the  manifold  of  sensuous  intuition  is  imagina- 
tion, a  mental  act  to  which  understanding  contributes  unity  of  | 
intellectual  synthesis,  and  sensibility,  manifoldness  of  appre- 
hension.'* Now  as  all  possible  perception  depends  on  the  syn- 
thesis of  apprehension,  and  this  empirical  sj'nthesis  itself  on 
the  transcendental,  consequently  on  the  categories,  it  is  evident 
that  all  possible  perceptions,  and  tlierefore  ever>^thing  that  can 
attain  to  empirical  consciousness,  that  is,  all  phenomena  of 
nature,  must,  as  regards  their  conjunction,  be  subject  to  the 
categories.  And  nature  (considered  merely  as  nature  in  gen- 
eral) is  dependent  on  them  as  the  original  ground  of  her  neces- 
sary conformability  to  law  (as  natura  formaliter  spectata),  \ 
But  the  pure  faculty  (of  the  understanding)  of  prescribing  laws  ' 
a  priori  to  phenomena  by  means  of  mere  categories,  is  not  com- 
petent to  enounce  other  or  more  laws  than  those  on  which  a 
nature  in  general,  as  a  conformability  to  law  of  phenomena 
of  space  and  time,  depends.  Particular  laws,  inasmuch  as  tlicy 
concern  empirically  determined  phenomena,  cannot  be  entirely 
deduced  from  pure  laws,  although  they  all  stand  under  them. 
Experience  must  be  superadded  in  order  to  know  these  partic- 
ular laws;  but  in  regard  to  experience  in  general,  and  every- 
thing that  can  be  cognized  as  an  object  thereof ^  these  d  priori 
laws  are  our  only  rule  and  guide*  i 

Result  of  this  Deduction  of  the  Conceptions  of  the  Under'^ 

standing 

We  cannot  think  any  object  except  by  means  of  the  cate- 
gories ;  we  cannot  cognize  any  thought  except  by  means  of  in* 
tuitions  corresponding  to  these  conception*      TC'n^-  all  our  in- 
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tuitions  are  sensuous,  and  our  cognition,  in  so  far  as  the  object 
of  it  is  given,  is  empirical.    But  empirical  cognition  is  expe- 

ience;  consequently  no  d  priori  cognition  is  possible  for  us, 
except  of  objects  of  possible  experience* 

But  this  cognition,  which  is  limited  to  objects  of  experience, 
is  not  for  that  reason  derived  entirely  from  experience,  but — 

[id  this  is  asserted  of  the  pure  intuitions  and  tlie  pure  concep- 
^tions  of  the  understanding — there  are,   unquestionably,   ele- 
ments of  cognition,  which  exist  in  the  mind  d  priori     Now 

here  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a  necessary  harmony  of  ex- 

prience  with  the  conceptions  of  its  objects  can  be  cogitated* 
Either  experience  makes  these  conceptions  possible,  or  the  con- 
cqitions  make  experience  possible.  The  former  of  these  state* 
ments  will  not  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  categories  (nor  in 
regard  to  pure  sensuous  intuition),  for  they  are  d  priori  con- 
ceptions, and  therefore  independent  of  experience*  The  asser- 
Jion  of  an  empirical  origin  would  attribute  to  them  a  sort  of 

tneratio  trquivoca.  Consequently,  nothing  remains  but  to 
^dopt  the  second  alternative  (which  presents  us  with  a  system, 
as  It  were,  of  the  Epigniesis  of  pure  reason),  namely,  that  on 
the  part  of  the  understanding  the  categories  do  contain  the 
grounds  of  the  possibility  of  all  experience.  But  with  respect 
to  the  questions  how  they  make  experience  possible,  and  what 
are  the  principles  of  the  possibility  thereof  w^ith  which  they  pre- 
sent us  in  their  application  to  phenomena,  the  following  sec- 
tion on  the  transcendental  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  judgment 
will  inform  the  reader. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  someone  may  propose  a  species  of 
pfdfomiation-system  of  pure  reason — a  middle  way  between 
the  two — to-wit,  that  the  categories  are  neitlier  innate  and  first 
d  priori  principles  of  cognition,  nor  derived  from  experience, 
but  are  merely  subjective  aptitudes  for  thought  implanted  in 
us  contemporaneously  with  our  existence,  which  were  so  or- 
dered and  disposed  by  our  Creator,  that  their  exercise  perfectly 
harcnonizcs  with  the  law^s  of  nature  which  regulate  experience. 
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Now,  not  to  mention  that  with  such  an  h)rpothesis  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  at  what  point  we  must  stop  in  the  employment 
of  predetermined  aptitudes,  the  fact  that  the  categories  would 
in  this  case  entirely  lose  that  character  of  necessity  which  is 
essentially  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  them,  is  a  con- 
clusive objection  to  it.  The  conception  of  cause,  for  example, 
which  expresses  the  necessity  of  an  effect  under  a  presupposed 
condition,  would  be  false,  if  it  rested  only  upon  such  an  arbi- 
trary subjective  necessity  of  uniting  certain  empirical  repre- 
sentations according  to  such  a  rule  of  relation.  I  could  not  dien 
say — '*  The  effect  is  connected  with  its  cause  in  the  object  (that 
is,  necessarily),"  but  only,  "I  am  so  constituted  that  I  can 
think  this  representation  as  so  connected,  and  not  otherwise." 
Now  this  is  just  what  the  sceptic  wants.  For  in  this  case,  all 
our  knowledge,  depending  on  the  supposed  objective  validity 
of  our  judgment,  is  nothing  but  mere  illusion;  nor  would  there 
be  wanting  people  who  would  deny  any  such  subjective  neces- 
sity in  respect  to  themselves,  though  they  must  feel  it.  At  all 
events,  we  could  not  dispute  with  anyone  on  that  which  merely 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  his  subject  is  organized. 

Short  view  of  the  above  Deduction 

The  foregoing  deduction  is  an  exposition  of  the  pure  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding  (and  with  them  of  all  theoretical 
A  priori  cognition),  as  principles  of  the  possibility  of  experi- 
ence, but  of  experience  as  the  determination  of  all  phenomena 
in  space  and  time  in  general — of  experience,  finally,  from  the 
principle  of  the  original  synthetical  unity  of  apperception,  as 
the  form  of  the  understanding  in  relation  to  time  and  space 
as  original  forms  of  sensibility. 

I  consider  the  division  by  paragraphs  to  be  necessary  only 
up  to  this  point,  because  we  had  to  treat  of  the  elementary  con- 
ceptions. As  we  now  proceed  to  the  exposition  of  the  em- 
ployment of  these,  I  shall  not  designate  the  chapters  in  this 
manner  any  further. 
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BOOK  II 
Analytic   of    Principles 

General  logic  is  constructed  upon  a  plan  which  coincides 
exactly  with  the  division  of  the  higher  faculties  of  cognition. 
These  are,  Undersianding,  Judgmeittj  and  Reason,  This  sci- 
ence, accordingly,  treats  in  its  analytic  of  Conceptions^  Judg- 
ments, and  Cotclusions  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  func- 
tions and  order  of  those  mental  powers  which  we  include 
generally  under  the  generic  denomination  of  understanding. 

As  this  merely  formal  logic  makes  abstraction  of  all  content 
of  cognition,  whether  pure  or  empirical,  and  occupies  itself 
with  the  mere  form  of  thought  (discursive  cognition),  it  must 
contain  in  its  analytic  a  canon  for  reason.  For  the  form  of  rea- 
son has  its  law,  which,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
particular  nature  of  the  cognition  about  which  it  is  employed, 
can  be  discovered  a  priori,  by  the  simple  analysis  of  the  action 
of  reason  into  its  momenta. 

Transcendental  logic,  limited  as  it  is  to  a  determinate  con- 
tent, that  of  pure  d  priori  cognitions,  to- wit,  cannot  imitate 
general  logic  in  this  division.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  trans- 
cendental employment  of  reason  is  not  objectively  valid,  and 
therefore  does  not  belong  to  the  logic  of  truth  (that  is,  to  ana- 
l>tic),  but  as  a  logic  of  illusion,  occupies  a  particular  depart- 
ment in  the  scholastic  system  under  the  name  of  transcendental 
Dialectic, 

Understanding  and  judgment  accordingly  possess  in  trans- 
cendental logic  a  canon  of  objectively  valid,  and  therefore  true 
exercise,  and  are  comprehended  in  the  analytical  department 
of  that  logic,  Bot  reason,  in  her  endeavors  to  arrive  by  a  priori 
means  at  some  true  statement  concerning  objects,  and  to  extend 
cognition  beyond  the  bounds  of  possible  experience,  is  alto- 
gether dialectic,  and  her  illusory  assertions  cannot  be  con- 
structed into  a  canon  such  as  an  analytic  ought  to  contain. 

Accordingly,  the  analytic  of  principles  will  be  merely  a  canon 
for  the  faculty  of  judgment,  for  the  instruction  of  this  faculty 
in  its  application  to  phenomena  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understandinig,  which  contain  the  necessary  condition  for  the 
establishment  of  d  priori  laws.  On  this  account,  although  the 
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subject  of  the  following  chapters  is  the  especial  principles 
understanding,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  tenn  ''  Doctrine  of  ik 
faculty  of  judgment/'  in  order  to  define  more  particularly  my| 
present  purpose. 

Of  the  Transcendental  Faculty  of  Judgment  in  General 

If  understanding  in  general  be  defined  as  the  faculty  of  lawi 
or  rules,  the  faculty  of  judgment  may  be  termed  the  faculty  o! 
subsumption  under  these  rules;  that  is,  of  distinguishing 
whether  this  or  that  does  or  does  not  stand  under  a  given  ruU 
{casus  datce  legis).  General  logic  contains  no  directions  or 
precepts  for  the  faculty  of  judgment,  nor  can  it  contain  auji 
such.  For  as  it  makes  abstraction  of  all  contciU  of  cognition j^ 
no  duty  is  left  for  it,  except  that  of  exposing  analytically  the 
mere  form  of  cognition  in  conceptions,  judgments  and  conclu- 
sions, and  of  thereby  establishing  formal  rules  for  a]]  exercise 
of  the  understanding.  Now  if  this  logic  wished  to  give  some 
general  direction  how  we  should  subsume  under  these  rule 
that  is,  how  we  should  distinguish  whether  this  or  that  did  or  did 
not  stand  under  them,  this  again,  could  not  be  done  otherwis 
than  by  means  of  a  rule.  But  this  rule,  precisely  because  it  i| 
a  rule,  requires  for  itself  direction  from  the  faculty  of  judgJ 
ment.  Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  understanding  is  capable 
of  being  instructed  by  rules,  but  that  the  judgment  is  a 
culiar  talent,  which  does  not,  and  cannot  require  tuition,  but 
only  exercise.  This  faculty  is  therefore  the  specific  quality  of 
the  so-called  mother-wit,  the  want  of  w^hich  no  scholastic  dis 
cipline  can  compensate.  For  although  education  may  furnish^ 
and,  as  it  were,  ingraft  upon  a  limited  understanding  rule 
borrowed  from  other  minds,  yet  the  power  of  employing  these^ 
rules  correctly  must  belong  to  the  pupil  himself;  and  no  rale 
which  we  can  prescribe  to  him  with  this  purpose,  is,  in  111 
absence  or  deficiency  of  tliis  gift  of  nature,  secure  from  mis- 
use *  A  physician  therefore,  a  judge  or  a  statesman,  may 
have  in  his  head  many  admirable  pathological,  juridical,  ot" 
political  rules,  in  a  degree  that  may  enable  him  to  be  a  pre 
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found  teacher  in  his  particular  science,  and  yet  in  the  appli- 
cation of  these  rules,  he  may  very  possibly  blunder — either 
because  he  is  wanting  in  natural  judgnieot  (though  not  in 
understanding),  and  while  he  can  comprehend  the  general  in 
absiracto,  cannot  distinguish  whether  a  particular  case  in  con- 
creto  ought  to  rank  under  the  former ;  or  because  his  faculty 
of  judgment  has  not  been  sufficiently  exercised  by  examples 
and  real  practice.  Indeed,  the  grand  and  only  use  of  examples, 
is  to  sharpen  the  judgment.  For  as  regards  the  correctness  and 
precision  of  the  insight  of  the  understanding,  examples  are 
commonly  injurious  rather  than  otherwise,  because,  as  casus 
in  terminis,  they  seldom  adequately  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
rule.  Besides,  they  often  weaken  the  power  of  our  understand- 
ing to  apprehend  rules  or  laws  in  their  universality,  independ- 
ently of  particular  circumstances  of  experience;  and  hence, 
accustom  us  to  employ  them  more  as  formulae  than  as  princi- 
ples. Examples  are  thus  the  go-cart  of  the  judgment,  which 
he  who  is  naturally  deficient  in  that  faculty,  cannot  afford  to 
dispense  with. 

But  although  general  logic  cannot  give  directions  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  judgment,  the  case  is  very  different  as  regards  transcen- 
dental logic,  insomuch  that  it  appears  to  be  the  especial  duty 
of  the  latter  to  secure  and  direct,  by  means  of  determinate 
rules,  the  faculty  of  judgment  in  the  employment  of  the  pure 
understanding.  For,  as  a  doctrine,  that  is,  as  an  endeavor  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  understanding  in  regard  to  pure  A 
priori  cognitions,  philosophy  is  worse  than  useless,  since  from 
all  the  attempts  hitherto  made,  little  or  no  ground  has  been 
gained*  But,  as  a  critique,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  mis- 
takes of  the  faculty  of  judgment  (lapsus  judicii)  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  few  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding 
which  we  possess,  although  its  use  is  in  this  case  purely  nega- 
tive»  philosophy  is  called  upon  to  apply  all  its  acuteness  and 
penetration. 

But  transcendental  philosophy  has  this  peculiarity,  that  be- 
sides indicating  the  rule,  or  rather  the  general  condition  for 
rules,  which  is  given  in  the  pure  conception  of  the  understand- 
ing, it  can,  at  the  same  time,  indicate  &  priori  the  case  to  which 
the  rule  must  be  applied.  The  cause  of  the  superiority  which, 
in  this  respect,  transcendental  philosophy  possesses  above  all 
other  sciences  except  mathematics,  lies  in  this: — it  treats  of 
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conceptions  which  must  relate  d  priori  to  their  objects,  whose 
objective  validity  consequently  cannot  be  demonstrated  d  pos- 
teriori, and  is,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  obligation  of  pre- 
senting  in  general  but  sufficient  tests,  the  conditions  undcrd 
which  objects  can  be  given  in  harmony  with  those  conceptions;' 
otherwise  they  would  be  mere  logical  forms,  witliout  content, 
and  not  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 

Our  transcendental  doctrine  of  the  facult>^  of  judgment  will 
contain  two  chapters.    The  first  will  treat  of  the  sensuous  con* 
dition  under  which  alone  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding] 
can  be  employed — that  is,  of  the  schematism  of  the  pure  under'* 
standing.    The  second  will  treat  of  those  synthetical  judgment 
which  are  derived  a  priori  from  pure  conceptions  of  the  under-' 
standing  under  those  conditions,  and  w^hich  He  A  priori  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  cognitions^  that  is  to  say,  it  will  treat 
of  the  principles  of  the  pure  understanding. 

Chapter  I 


Of  the  Schematism  of  the  Pure  Conceptions  of  the  UnderA 

standing 

In  all  subsumptions  of  an  object  under  a  conception,  the 
representation  of  the  object  must  be  homogeneous  with  the 
conception;  in  other  words,  the  conception  must  contain  that^ 
which  is  represented  in  the  object  to  be  subsumed  under  it. 
For  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  An  object  is  con^j 
tained  under  a  conception.    Thus  the  empirical  conception  of  J 
a  plate  is  homogeneous  with  the  pure  geometrical  conception! 
of  a  circle,  inasmuch  as  tlie  roundness  which  is  cogitated  in  thej 
former  is  intuited  in  the  latter. 

But  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  when  comparedj 
with  empirical  intuitions,  or  even  with  sensuous  intuitions  in 
general,  are  quite  heterogeneous,  and  never  can  be  discovercdl 
in  any  intuition.     How  then  is  the  subsumf^tton  of  the  latter i 
under  the  former,  and  consequently  the  application  of  the  cate-j 
gories  to  phenomena,  possible? — For  it  is  impossible  to  say/ 
for  example.  Causality  can  be  intuited  through  the  senses,  and^ 
is  contained  in  the  phenomenon, — This  natural  and  important 
question  forms  the  real  cause  of  the  necessity  of  a  transcen- 
dental doctrine  of  the  faculty  of  judgment,  with  tlic  purposci 
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to- wit,  of  showing  how  pure  conceptions  of  the  uptJerstanding 
can  be  applied  to  phenomena.  In  all  other  sciences,  >here  the 
conceptions  by  which  the  object  is  thought  in  the  general"  are 
not  so  different  and  heterogeneous  from  those  which  represent^ 
the  object  in  concreto — as  it  is  given,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to" 
institute  any  special  inquiries  concerning  the  application  of  the 
former  to  the  latter. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear,  that  there  must  be  some  tliird  thing, 
which  on  the  one  side  is  homogeneous  with  the  category,  and 
with  the  phenomenon  on  the  other,  and  so  makes  the  applica- 
tion of  the  former  to  the  latter  possible.  This  mediating  repre- 
sentation must  be  pure  (without  any  empirical  content),  and 
yet  must  on  the  one  side  be  inteUectuQl,  on  the  other  sensuous. 
Such  a  representation  is  the  iransccndcnial  schema. 

The  conception  of  the  understanding  contains  pure  syntheti- 
cal unity  of  the  manifold  in  general.  Time,  as  the  formal  con- 
dition of  the  manifold  of  the  internal  sense^  consequently  of 
the  conjunction  of  all  representations,  contains  A  priori  a  mani- 
fold of  the  pure  intuition.  Now  a  transcendental  determina- 
tion of  time  is  so  far  homogeneous  with  the  category,  which 
constitutes  the  tmity  thereof,  that  it  is  universal,  and  rests 
upon  a  rule  a  priori.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  far  homo- 
geneous with  the  phenomenon,  inasmuch  as  time  h  contained 
in  every  empirical  representation  of  the  manifold.  Thus  an 
application  of  the  category  to  phenomena  becomes  possible, 
by  means  of  the  transcendental  determination  of  time,  which, 
as  the  schema  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  medi- 
ates the  subsumption  of  the  latter  under  the  former. 

After  what  has  been  proved  in  our  deduction  of  the  cate- 
gories, no  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  can  hesitate  as  to  the  proper 
decision  of  the  question,  whether  the  employment  of  these  pure 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  ought  to  be  merely  empirical 
or  also  transcendental ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  categories, 
as  conditions  of  a  possible  experience,  relate  d  priori  solely  to 
phenomena,  or  whether,  as  conditions  of  the  possibility  of 
things  in  general,  their  application  can  be  extended  to  objects 
as  things  in  themselves.  For  we  have  there  seen  that  concep- 
tions are  quite  impossible,  and  utterly  without  signification, 
unless  either  to  them,  or  at  least  to  the  elements  of  which  they 
consist,  an  object  be  given ;  and  that,  consequently,  they  cannot 
possibly  apply  to  objects  as  things  in  themselves  without  re- 
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gard  ta  ilji^' Question  whether  and  how  these  may  be  givesi  to 
u^;  a>i(l*^urlhcr,  that  the  only  manner  in  which  oli 
,giv%p  to  us,  is  by  means  of  tJie  modification  of  our 
\l*m<S  finally,  that  pure  d  priori  conceptions,  in  addition  to  th^ 
.'•'iunctjon  of  the  understanding  in  the  categor)-,  must  contain 
priori  formal  conditions  of  sensibihty  (of  the  internal  sense 
namely),   which   again  contain  the  general   condition   unde 
which  alone  the  category  can  be  applied  to  any  object.    Thii 
formal  and  pure  condition  of  sensibility,  to  which  the  concepJ 
tion  of  the  understanding  is  restricted  in  its  employment, 
shall  name  the  schema  of  the  conception  of  the  understanding 
and  the  procedure  of  the  understanding  with  these  schcmat 
we  shall  call  the  Schcntaiistn  of  the  pure  understanding. 

The  Schema  is.  in  itself,  always  a  mere  product  of  the  ixnag^ 
ination.  But  as  the  s\iithesis  of  imagination  has  for  its  aim  tid 
single  intuition*  but  merely  unity  in  the  determination  of  ami 
sibility^  the  schema  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  inui| 

Thus,  if  I  place  five  points  one  after  another, this  i 

an  image  of  the  number  five.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  onlj 
think  a  number  in  general,  which  may  be  either  five  or  a  hun*^ 
dred,  this  thought  is  rather  the  representation  of  a  method  of 
representing  in  an  image  a  sum  (e.g.  a  tliousand)  in  con- 
formity with  a  conception,  tlian  the  image  itself,  an  image 
which  I  should  find  some  little       "  in  re\-iewing,  and 

comparing  with  tlie  conception,  lis  representation  of 

a  general  procedure  of  the  imagination  to  present  its  inoge 
to  a  conception,  I  call  the  schema  of  this  conception. 

Tn  tnith»  it  is  not  images  of  objects,  but  sdiemata,  which  1]« 
at  the  foundation  of  our  pure  sensnous  conception.    No  image] 
could  ever  be  adequate  to  our  conception  of  a  triangle  in  gen- 
eral.    For  the  gcncralness  of  the  conception  it  ne%'er  coisld 
attain  to,  as  this  includes  tmdcr  itself  all  triangles,  whetherfl 
right-angled,  acule-angled,  etc..  while  the  image  would  always™ 
be  limited  to  a  sinijle  part  of  this  sphere.    The  sdiema  of  the 
tf  n  in  tlicmght,  and  it  it  ^ 

^  agination  in  regard  i     ,  .,  ,:  ■ 

figures  in  space*    Still  less  is  an  object  of  expericoc!e,  or  an 
im^g^  of  the  object,  ever  adequate  to  the  empirical  cncKeptian* 
On  the  contrary,  the  conception  always  relates  immediately  lo^ 
the  schema  of  the  imagination,  as  a  mie  for  the  detemunationH 
of  OMf  intuitioii,  in  wnformitr  with  a  eertain  general  concep*^ 
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tion*  The  conception  of  a  dog  indicates  a  rule,  according  to 
which  my  imagination  can  delineate  the  figure  of  a  four-footed 
animal  in  general,  without  being  limited  to  any  particular  indi- 
vidual form  which  experience  presents  to  me,  or  indeed  to  any 
possible  image  that  I  can  represent  to  myself  in  concrcto.  This 
schematism  of  our  understanding  in  regard  to  phenomena  and 
their  mere  form,  is  an  art,  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  human 
soul,  whose  true  modes  of  action  we  shall  only  with  difficulty 
discover  and  unveil.  Thus  much  only  can  we  say : — ^The  image 
is  a  product  of  the  empirical  faculty  of  the  productive  imagi- 
nation— the  schema  of  sensuous  conceptions  (of  figures  in 
space,  for  example)  is  a  product,  and,  as  it  were,  a  monogram 
of  the  pure  imagination  a  priori,  whereby  and  according  to 
which  images  first  become  possible,  which,  however,  can  be 
connected  with  the  conception  only  mediately  by  means  of  the 
schema  which  they  indicate,  and  are  in  themselves  never  fully 
adequate  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  schema  of  a  pure  con- 
ception of  the  understanding  is  something  that  cannot  be  re- 
duced into  any  image — it  is  nothing  else  than  the  pure  syn- 
thesis expressed  by  the  category,  conformably  to  a  rule  of  unity 
according  to  conceptions.  It  is  a  transcendental  product  of 
the  imagination,  a  product  which  concerns  the  determination 
of  the  internal  sense,  according  to  conditions  of  its  form  (time) 
in  respect  to  all  representations,  in  so  far  as  these  representa- 
tions must  be  conjoined  d  priori  in  one  conception,  conformably 
to  the  unity  of  apperception. 

Without  entering  upon  a  dry  and  tedious  analysis  of  tlie 
essential  requisites  of  transcendental  schemata  of  the  pure  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding,  we  shall  rather  proceed  at  once 
to  give  an  explanation  of  them  according  to  the  order  of  the 
categories,  and  in  connection  therewith. 

For  the  external  sense  the  pure  image  of  all  quantities  (quan- 
torum)  is  space ;  the  pure  image  of  all  objects  of  sense  in  gen- 
eral, is  time.  But  the  pure  schcftta  of  quantity  (quantitatis) 
as  a  conception  of  the  understanding,  is  number,  a  representa- 
tion which  comprehends  the  successive  addition  of  one  to  one 
(homogeneous  quantities).  Thus,  number  is  nothing  else  than 
the  unit}'  of  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  in  a  homogeneous 
intuition,  by  means  of  my  generating  time  itself  in  my  appre- 
hension of  the  intuition. 

Reality,  in  the  pure  conception  of  the  understanding,  is  that 
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which  corresponds  to  a  sensation  in  general ;  that,  consequent! j 
the  conception  of  which  indicates  a  being  (in  time).    ^' 
is  that  the  conception  of  which  reprcsenU  a  not-bein^  ( i  > ^ 

The  opposition  of  these  two  consists  therefore  in  the  diilcrenc 
of  one  and  Uie  same  time,  as  a  time  filled  or  a  time  empty.    Non 
as  time  is  only  the  form  of  intuition,  consequently  of  objt 
as  phenomena,  that  which  in  objects  correspontls  to  sensatic 
is  the  transcendental  matter  of  all  objects  as  tilings  in  them- 
sdves  {Sachheit,  reality).    Now  every  sensation  has  a  dc^ce 
or  quantity  by  which  it  can  fill  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  internal 
sense  in  respect  of  the  representation  of  an  object,  more  or 
less,  until  it  vanishes  into  notliing  (^o=  negalio).  Thus  there 
is  a  relation  and  connection  between  reality  and  negation, 
rather  a  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  which  make 
every  reality  representablc  to  us  as  a  quantum ;  and  the  schema 
of  a  reality  as  the  quantity  of  something  in  so  far  as  it  fill 
time,  is  exactly  this  continuous  and  uniform  generation  of  tlit 
reality  in  time,  as  we  descend  in  time  from  the  sensation  whic 
has  a  certain  degree,  down  to  the  vanishing  thereof,  or  gradu^ 
ally  ascend  from  negation  to  the  quantity  thereof. 

The  schema  of  substance  is  the  permanence  of  the  real 
time;   that  is,  the  representation  of  it  as  a  substratum  of 
empirical  determination  of  time ;  a  substratum  which  thercfop 
remains,  while  all  else  changes.     (Time  passes  not,  but  in 
passes  the  existence  of  the  cliangeable.     To  time,  therefor^ 
which  is  itself  unchangeable  and  permanent,  corresponds 
which  is  in  the  phenomenon  is  unchangeable  iv        ^ 
is,  substance,  and  it  is  only  by  it  that  the  succ 
istence  of  phenomena  can  be  determined  in  regard  to  time.) 

The  schema  of  cause  and  of  the  causality  of  a  »'-"■-  ■    « 
real  which,  when  posited,  is  always  followed  by  sc>i 
It  consists,  therefore,  in  the  succession  of  the  maoiioUl,  m  so 
far  as  that  succession  is  subjected  to  a  rule» 

The  schema  of  community  (reciprocity  of  action  and  reac 
tion),  or  the  reciprocal  causality  of  substances  in  respect 
their  accidents,  is  the  coexistence  of  the  determinations  of 
one  with  those  of  the  other,  according  to  a  general  rule 

The  schema  of  possibility  is  tlie  ace     '         ^    ' 
of  different  representations  with  the  c 

cral  (as,  for  example,  opposites  cannot  exist  r  at  thi 

same  time  in  the  same  thing,  but  only  after  cav.ii  .ni*cr), 
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is  therefore  the  determination  of  the  representation  of  a  thing 
at  any  time. 

The  schema  of  reality  is  existence  in  a  detennined  time. 

The  schema  of  necessity  is  the  existence  of  an  object  in  all 
time. 

It  is  clear,  from  all  this,  that  the  schema  of  the  category  of 
quantity  contains  and  represents  the  generation  (synthesis)  of 
time  itself,  in  the  successive  apprehension  of  an  object;  the 
schema  of  quality  the  synthesis  of  sensation  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  time,  or  the  filUng  up  of  time;  the  schema  of 
relation  the  relation  of  perceptions  to  each  other  in  all  time 
(that  is,  according  to  a  rule  of  the  determination  of  time) : 
and  finally,  the  schema  of  modality  and  its  categories,  time 
itself,  as  the  correlative  of  the  determination  of  an  object — 
whether  it  does  belong  to  time,  and  how.  The  schemata,  there- 
fore, are  nothing  but  a  priori  determinations  of  time  according 
to  rules,  and  tliese,  in  regard  to  all  possible  objects,  following 
the  arrangement  of  the  categories,  relate  to  the  series  in  time, 
the  content  in  time,  the  order  in  time,  and  finally,  to  the  com- 
plex or  totality  in  time. 

Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  schematism  of  the  understand- 
ing, by  means  of  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  the  imagina- 
tion, amounts  to  nothing  else  than  the  unity  of  the  manifold 
of  intuition  in  the  internal  sense,  and  thus  indirectly  to  the 
unity  of  apperception^  as  a  function  corresponding  to  the  in- 
ternal sense  (a  receptivity).  Thus,  the  schemata  of  the  pure 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  are  the  true  and  only  condi- 
tions w^hercby  our  understanding  receives  an  application  to 
objects,  and  consequently  significance*  Finally,  therefore,  the 
categories  are  only  capable  of  empirical  use,  inasmuch  as  they 
serve  merely  to  subject  phenomena  to  the  universal  rules  of 
synthesis,  by  means  of  an  d  priori  necessary  unity  (on  account 
of  the  necessary  union  of  all  consciousness  in  one  original  ap- 
perception) ;  and  so  to  render  them  susceptible  of  a  complete 
connection  in  one  experience.  But  within  this  whole  of  pos- 
sible experience  lie  all  our  cognitions,  and  in  the  universal  re- 
lation to  this  experience  consists  transcendental  truth,  which 
antecedes  all  empirical  truth,  and  renders  the  latter  possible. 

It  is,  however,  evident  at  first  sight,  that  although  the  sche- 
mata of  sensibility  are  the  sole  agents  in  realizing  the  categories, 
they  do,  nevertheless,  also  restrict  them,  that  is,  they  limit  the 
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which  corresponds  to  a  sensation  in  general ;  that,  consequently 
the  conception  of  which  indicates  a  being  (in  time).    Negatioij 
is  that  the  conception  of  which  represents  a  not-bein^  (in  time) 
The  opposition  of  these  two  consists  therefore  in  the  differeiic 
of  one  and  tlie  same  time,  as  a  time  filled  or  a  time  empty.    Nov 
as  time  is  only  the  form  of  intuition,  consequently  of  objc 
as  phenomena,  that  which  in  objects  corresponds  to  sensation" 
is  the  transcendental  matter  of  all  objects  as  things  in  them- 
selves {Sachheii,  reality).    Now  every  sensation  has  a  degree 
or  quantity  by  which  it  can  fill  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  internal 
sense  in  respect  of  the  representation  of  an  object,  more 
less,  until  it  vanishes  into  nothing  (^==i  o ^=  negatio) .  Thus  then 
is  a  relation  and  connection  between  reality  and  negation, 
rather  a  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  which  make 
ever>'  reality  representable  to  us  as  a  quantum ;  and  the  schc 
of  a  reality  as  the  quantity  of  something  in  so  far  as  it  fi]l|j 
time,  is  exactly  this  continuous  and  uniform  generation  of 
reality  in  time,  as  we  descend  in  time  from  the  sensation  whic 
has  a  certain  degree,  down  to  the  vanishing  thereof   or  i^r 
ally  ascend  from  negation  to  the  quantity  thereof 

The  schema  of  substance  is  the  permanence  ot  the  real  tl 
time ;  that  is,  the  representation  of  it  as  a  substratum  of  tin 
empirical  determination  of  time ;  a  substratum  which  therefor 
remains,  while  all  else  changes.  (Time  passes  not.  * 
passes  the  existence  of  the  changeable.  To  time,  t; 
which  is  itself  unchangeable  and  permanent,  corresponds 
which  is  in  the  phenomenon  is  unchangeable  in  exiivtencc,  tha 
is,  substance,  and  it  is  only  by  it  that  the  succes>ion  and  co 
istence  of  phenomena  can  be  determined  in  regard  io  time.) 

The  scliema  of  cause  and  of  the  causalit>^  of  a  thing  is  th 
real  which,  when  posited,  is  always  followed  by  something  els< 
It  consists,  therefore,  in  the  succession  of  the  manifoldt  in 
far  as  that  succession  is  subjected  to  a  rule* 

The  schema  of  community  (reciprocity  of  action  and  nac- 
tion),  or  the  reciprocal  causality  of  subst  tj 

their  accidents,  is  the  coexistence  of  the  <i^ 
one  with  those  of  the  other^  according  to  a  general  rule. 

The  schema  of  possibility  is  the  aco -  ''■•^'-  ■  -  *  **  -    ■  - 
of  different  representations  with  tlie  ci 
eral  (as,  for  example,  opposites  cannot  exist 
same  time  in  the  same  thing,  but  only  after  t*i^». 
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b  therefore  the  determination  of  the  representation  of  a  thing 
at  any  time. 

The  schema  of  reality  is  existence  in  a  determined  time. 

The  schema  of  necessity  is  the  existence  of  an  object  in  all 
time. 

It  is  clear,  from  all  this,  that  the  schema  of  the  category  of 
quantity  contains  and  represents  the  generation  (synthesis)  of 
time  itself,  in  the  successive  apprehension  of  an  object;  the 
schema  of  quality  the  synthesis  of  sensation  with  the  repre- 
entation  of  time,  or  the  filh'ng  up  of  time;  the  schema  of 
ffdation  the  relation  of  perceptions  to  each  other  in  all  time 
(that  is,  according  to  a  rule  of  the  determination  of  time) : 
and  finally,  the  schema  of  modality  and  its  categories,  time 
itself,  as  tlve  correlative  of  the  determination  of  an  object— 
whether  it  does  belong  to  time,  and  how.  The  schemata,  there- 
fore, are  nothing  but  d  priori  determinations  of  time  according 
to  rules,  and  these,  in  regard  to  all  possible  objects,  following 
the  arrangement  of  the  categories,  relate  to  the  series  in  time, 
the  content  in  time,  the  order  in  time,  and  finally,  to  the  com- 
plex or  totality  in  time. 

Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  schematism  of  the  understand- 
ings by  means  of  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  the  imagina- 
tion, amounts  to  nothing  else  than  the  unity  of  the  manifold 
of  intuition  in  the  internal  sense,  and  thus  indirectly  to  the 
unity  of  apperception,  as  a  function  corresponding  to  the  in- 
ternal sense  (a  receptivity).  Thus,  the  schemata  of  the  pure 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  are  the  true  and  only  condi- 
tions whereby  our  understanding  receives  an  application  to 
objects,  and  consequently  significance.  Finally,  therefore,  the 
categories  are  only  capable  of  empirical  use,  inasmuch  as  they 
serve  merely  to  subject  phenomena  to  the  universal  rules  of 
synthesis,  by  means  of  an  d  priori  necessary  unity  (on  account 
of  the  necessary  union  of  all  consciousness  in  one  original  ap- 
perception) ;  and  so  to  render  them  susceptible  of  a  complete 
connection  in  one  experience.  But  within  this  whole  of  pos- 
sible experience  He  all  our  cognitions,  and  in  the  universal  re- 
lation to  this  experience  consists  transcendental  tnitli,  which 
antecedes  all  empirical  truth,  and  renders  the  latter  possible. 

It  is.  however,  evident  at  first  sight,  thai  altliough  the  sche- 
mata of  sensibility  arc  the  sole  agents  in  realizing  the  categories, 
they  do,  nevertheless,  also  restrict  them,  that  is,  they  limit  the 
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categories  by  conditions  which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  under- 
standing— ^namely,  in  sensibility.  Hence  the  schema  is  prop- 
erly only  the  phenomenon,  or  the  sensuous  conception  of  an 
object  in  harmony  with  the  category.  (Numerus  est  quantitas 
phaenomenon — sensatio  realitas  phaenomenon ;  constans  et  per- 
durabile  rerum  substantia  phaenomenon — (Bternitas,  necessitas, 
phaenomena,  etc.)  Now,  if  we  remove  a  restrictive  condition, 
we  thereby  amplify,  it  appears,  the  formerly  limited  concep- 
tion. In  this  way,  the  categories  in  their  pure  signification, 
free  from  all  conditions  of  sensibility,  ought  to  be  valid  of 
things  as  they  are,  and  not,  as  the  schemata  represent  them, 
merely  as  they  appear,  and  consequently  the  categories  must 
have  a  significance  far  more  extended,  and  wholly  independent 
of  all  schemata.  In  truth,  there  does  always  remain  to  the 
pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  after  abstracting  every 
sensuous  condition,  a  value  and  significance,  which  is,  however, 
merely  logical.  But  in  this  case,  no  object  is  given  them,  and 
therefore  they  have  no  meaning  sufficient  to  aflFord  us  a  concep- 
tion of  an  object.  The  notion  of  substance,  for  example,  if  we 
leave  out  the  sensuous  determination  of  permanence,  would 
mean  nothing  more  than  a  something  which  can  be  cogitated  as 
subject,  without  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  predicate  to  any- 
thing else.  Of  this  representation  I  can  make  nothing,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  indicate  to  me  what  determinations  the 
thing  possesses  which  must  thus  be  valid  as  premier  subject. 
Consequently,  the  categories,  without  schemata,  are  merely 
functions  of  the  understanding  for  the  production  of  concep- 
tions, but  do  not  represent  any  object.  This  significance  they 
derive  from  sensibility,  which  'at  the  same  time  realizes  the 
understanding  and  restricts  it. 


Chapter  II 

System  of  all  Principles  of  the  Pure  Understanding 

In  the  foregoing  chapter  we  have  merely  considered  the  gen- 
eral conditions  under  which  alone  the  transcendental  faculty 
of  judgment  is  justified  in  using  the  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  for  synthetical  judgments.  Our  duty  at  present 
is  to  exhibit  in  systematic  connection  those  judgments  which 
the  understanding  really  produces  d  priori.    For  this  purpose, 
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our  table  of  the  categories  will  certainly  afford  us  tlie  natural 
and  safe  guidance.  For  it  is  precisely  the  categories  whose 
application  to  possible  experience  must  constitute  all  pure  d 
priori  cognition  of  the  understanding;  and  the  relation  of  which 
to  sensibility  will,  on  that  very  account,  present  us  with  a  com- 
plete and  systematic  catalogue  of  all  the  trajiscendental  prin- 
ciples of  the  use  of  the  understanding. 

Principles  d  priori  are  so  called,  not  merely  because  tiicy 
contain  in  themselves  the  grounds  of  other  judgments,  but 
also  because  they  themselves  are  not  grounded  in  higher  and 
more  general  cognitions.  This  pecuHarity,  however,  docs  not 
raise  them  altogether  above  the  need  of  a  proof.  For  although 
here  could  be  found  no  higher  cognition,  and  therefore  no 
r^objectjve  proof,  and  although  such  a  principle  rather  serves 
as  the  foundation  of  all  cognition  of  the  object,  this  by  no 
hinders  us  from  drawing  a  proof  from  the  subjective 
CCS  of  the  possibility  of  the  cognition  of  an  object.  Such 
a  proof  is  necessary  moreover,  because  without  it  the  principle 
right  be  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  a  mere  gratuitous 
ion. 

In  the  second  place,  we  shall  limit  our  investigations  to  those 
principles  which  relate  to  the  categories.  For  as  to  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  transcendental  aesthetic,  according  to  which  space  and 
time  are  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  things  as  phenom- 
ena, as  also  the  restriction  of  these  principles,  namely,  that  they 
cannot  be  applied  to  objects  as  things  tn  themselves; — these, 
of  course,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  present  inquiry. 
In  like  manner,  the  principles  of  mathematical  science  form 
no  part  of  this  system,  because  they  are  all  drawn  from  intui- 
and  not  from  the  pure  conception  of  the  understanding. 
possibility  of  these  principles,  however,  will  necessarily 
:  considered  here,  inasmuch  as  they  are  synthetical  judgments 
priori,  not  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  proving  their  accuracy 
and  apodictic  certainty,  whidi  is  unnecessary,  but  merely  to 
render  conceivable  and  deduce  the  possibility  of  sudi  evident 
d  priori  cognitions. 

But  we  shall  have  also  to  speak  of  the  principle  of  analytical 
yndgments,  in  opposition  to  synthetical  judgments,  which  is 
be  proper  subject  of  our  inquiries,  because  this  ver\*  opposi- 
tion will  free  the  theory  of  the  latter  from  all  ambiguity^  and 
place  It  clearly  before  our  eyes  in  its  true  nature. 
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Section  L— Of  the  Supreme  Principle  of  all  Analytical 

JttdgmentB 

Whatever  may  be  the  content  of  our  cognition,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  our  cognition  may  be  related  to  its  object,  the 
universal,  although  only  negative  condition  of  all  our  judgments 
is  that  they  do  not  contradict  themselves ;  otherwise  these  judg- 
ments are  in  themselves  (even  without  respect  to  the  object) 
nothing.  But  although  there  may  exist  no  contradiction  in  our 
judgment,  it  may  nevertheless  connect  conceptions  in  such  a 
manner, that  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  object,  orwithout  any 
grounds  either  d  priori  or  d  posteriori  for  arriving  at  such  a 
judgment,  and  thus,  without  being  self-contradictory,  a  judg- 
ment may  nevertheless  be  either  false  or  groundless. 

Now,  the  proposition,  **No  subject  can  have  a  predicate  that 
contradicts  it,"  is  called  the  principle  of  contradiction,  and  is  an 
uni\'ersal  but  purely  negative  critericm  of  all  truth.  But  it  be- 
longs to  logic  alone,  because  it  is  valid  of  cognitions,  merely  as 
cognitions,  and  n^-ithout  respect  to  their  content,  and  de- 
clares that  the  contradiction  entirely  nullifies  them.  We 
can  also,  however,  make  a  positive  use  of  this  princi- 
ple, that  is,  not  merely  to  banish  Msehood  and  error  (in  so  far 
as  it  rests  upon  contradiction),  but  also  for  the  cogmtioa  of 
truth.  For  •/  th^  fmd^^memt  is  analytical,  be  it  affirmative  or 
negative,  its  truth  must  aliii-ays  be  recognizable  by  means  of  the 
principle  of  contradiction.  For  the  ctmtrary  of  that  which  lies 
and  is  coptated  as  conception  in  the  cognitioci  of  the  object  will 
be  alwax-s  p^v^pe^h•  negatived,  but  the  coticeptioa  itsrff  must  al- 
wa>^  be  affinntHxi  of  the  object,  tnasrooch  as  die  ccxitrary  diereof 
\wu!v!  be  in  contravlktion  tv>  the  object. 

WV  mu5t  therefv^re  hc^i  the  prikdpU  c^f  ct>ntraJicfum  to  be 
th^  wni\^rMi!  anvl  t\:!!Y  ^ufiictent  primciH^  c^  an  AofTfwa/  co^- 
mifis-m.  But  is  a  sujSvnetit  oritericci  of  tradu  h  has  oo  farther 
wtitity  or  autK^:ty.  For  the  fact  that  hk^  ct>cc£ftk«i  can  be  at 
v*nwK>r  with  :ht:?  rcinc-pi^  withoct  TC!!-:fvi2s:  hse!f.  cccistiluies 
th»  prusHpIe  the^c^w  .fw  *.^il,  Nit  «oc  the  Aten-Juung  ntxmd 
ot  the  tn^th  s-f  vH:r  vxvnttx^  As  ocr  btssw^s  at  ^^n^^t  « 
prvTer^  >fcitH  the  :^Hnthetk*!  ri«t  of  ocr  bBow'.^i5/cS^^JI 
shaa  ab^v:.  be  v>^  v>ur  ^u^rvl  l^.>t  v  trxt:,,^,^  ^t^  itri^ 
l«Knpfc:b«attfce,fi«^t«^^^Vex5<v^^^ 
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assistance  in  the  establishment  of  the  truth  of  any  synthetical 
proposition. 

There  exists,  however,  a  formula  of  this  celebrated  principle 
— ^  principle  merely  formal  and  entirely  without  content — ^which 
contains  a  synthesis  that  has  been  inadvertently  and  quite  un- 
necessarily mixed  up  with  it.  It  is  this: — '*  It  is  impossible  for 
a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time.**  Not  to  mention 
the  superfluousness  of  the  addition  of  the  word  impossible  to 
indicate  the  apodictic  certainty^  which  ought  to  be  self-evident 
from  the  proposition  itself^  the  proposition  is  affected  by  the 
condition  of  time,  and  as  it  were  says:  '*  A  thing  =  A,  which  is 
something  =  B,  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  non-B,**  But  both, 
B  as  well  as  non-B,  may  quite  well  exist  in  succession.  For  ex- 
ample,  a  man  who  is  young  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  old ;  but 
the  same  man  can  very  well  be  at  one  time  young,  and  at  an- 
other not  young,  that  is,  old.  Now  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion as  a  merely  logical  proposition  must  not  by  any  means  limit 
its  application  merely  to  relations  of  time,  and  consequently  a 
formula  like  the  preceding  is  quite  foreign  to  its  true  purpose. 
The  misunderstanding  arises  in  this  way.  We  first  of  all  sep- 
arate a  predicate  of  a  thing  from  tlie  conception  of  the  thing, 
and  afterw^ards  connect  with  this  predicate  its  opposite,  and 
hence  do  not  establish  any  contradiction  with  the  subject,  but 
only  with  its  predicate,  which  has  been  conjoined  with  the  sub- 
ject synthetically, — a  contradiction,  moreover,  which  obtains 
only  when  the  first  and  second  predicate  are  affirmed  in  the  same 
time.  If  I  say:  **  A  man  who  is  ignorant  is  not  learned,"  the 
condition  '*  at  the  same  time  **  must  be  added,  for  he  who  is  at 
one  time  ignorant^  may  at  another  be  learned.  But  if  I  say: 
"  No  ignorant  man  is  a  learned  man,*'  the  proposition  is  ana- 
lytical, because  the  characteristic  ignorance  is  now  a  constituent 
part  of  the  conception  of  the  subject;  and  in  this  case  tlie 
negative  proposition  is  evident  immediately  from  the  proposi- 
tion of  contradiction,  without  the  necessity  of  adding  the  con 
dition  *'  at  the  same  time," — This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  al- 
tered the  formula  of  this  principle — an  alteration  which  shows 
very  dearly  tlie  nature  of  an  analytical  proposition. 


no 
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Section  U,— Of  the  Supreme  Principle  of  all  Synthetical 
Judgments 

The  explanation  of  llie  possibility  of  synthetical  judgments 
is  a  task  with  which  general  Logic  has  nothing  to  do ;  indeed  she 
needs  not  even  be  acquainted  with  its  name.  But  in  transcen- 
dental Logic  it  is  the  most  important  matter  to  be  dealt  with, — 
indeed  the  only  one,  if  the  question  is  of  the  possibiUty  of  syn- 
thetical judgments  a  priori^  the  conditions  and  extent  of  their 
validity.  For  when  this  question  is  fully  decided,  it  can  reach 
its  aim  with  perfect  ease,  the  determination^  to  wit,  of  tlic  ex- , 
tent  and  limits  of  the  pure  understanding. 

In  an  analytical  judgment  I  do  not  go  beyond  the  given  con-»l 
ception,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  decision  respecting  it.     If  thel 
judgment  is  affirmative,  I  predicate  of  tlie  conception  only  that 
which  was  already  cogitated  in  it;  if  negative,  I  merely  excludcj 
from  the  conception  its  contrary.     But  in  synthetical  judgments/ 
I  must  go  beyond  the  given  conception,  in  order  to  cogitate,  in 
relation  with  it.  something  quite  different  from  that  which  was 
cogitated  in  it,  a  relation  which  is  consequently  nevQV  one  either 
of  identity  or  contradiction,  and  by  means  of  which  the  truth 
or  error  of  the  judgment  cannot  be  disccnied  merely  from  the 
judgment  itself. 

Granted  then,  that  we  must  go  out  beyond  a  given  conceptioHt  J 
in  order  to  compare  it  synthetically  with  another,  a  tliird  thing  < 
is  necessary,  in  w^hich  alone  the  synthesis  of  two  conceptions 
can  originate.  Now  what  is  this  ieriium  quid,  that  is  to  be  the 
medium  of  all  synthetical  judgments?  It  is  only  a  complex,  in 
which  all  our  representations  are  contained,  the  internal  sense 
to  wit,  and  its  form  a  priori ^  Time. 

The  synthesis  of  our  representations  rests  upon  the  imagina- 
tion :  their  synthetical  unity  (which  is  requisite  to  a  judgment), 
upon  the  unity  of  apperception.  In  this,  therefore,  is  to  be 
sought  the  possibility  of  synthetical  judgments,  and  as  all  three 
contain  the  sources  of  d  priori  representations,  the  possibility  of 
pure  synthetical  judgments  also ;  nay,  they  are  necessar>^  upon 
these  grounds,  if  we  are  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  objects, 
which  rests  solely  upon  the  synthesis  of  representations. 

If  a  cognition  is  to  have  objective  reality,  that  is.  to  relate 
to  an  object,  and  |K>ssess  sense  and  meaning  in  respect  to  it,  it  is 
necessary  that  tlic  object  be  given  in   some  way  or  another. 
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Without  this,  our  conceptions  are  empty,  and  we  may  indeed 
have  thought  by  means  of  them,  but  by  such  thinking,  we  have 
not,  in  fact,  cognized  anytliing,  we  have  merely  played  with 
representation.  To  give  an  object,  if  this  expression  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  to  present  the  object,  not  mediately  but  im- 
mediately in  intuition,  means  nothing  else  than  to  apply  the  rep- 
resentation of  it  to  experience,  be  that  experience  real  or  only 
possible.  Space  and  time  themselves,  pure  as  these  conceptions 
are  from  all  that  is  empirical,  and  certain  as  it  is  that  they  are 
represented  fully  a  priori  in  the  mind,  would  be  completely  with- 
out objective  validity,  and  without  sense  and  significance,  if  their 
necessary  use  in  the  objects  of  experience  were  not  shown*  Nay, 
the  representation  of  them  is  a  mere  schema,  that  always  relates 
to  the  reproductive  imagination,  which  calls  up  the  objects  of  ex- 
perience, without  which  they  have  no  meaning.  And  so  is  it 
with  all  conceptions  without  distinction. 

The  possibility  of  experietice  is,  then,  that  which  gives  ob- 
jective reality  to  all  our  a  priori  cognitions.  Now  experience  de- 
pends upon  the  synthetical  unity  of  phenomena,  that  is,  upon  a 
sjTithesis  according  to  conceptions  of  the  object  of  phenomena 
in  general,  a  synthesis  without  which  experience  never  could 
become  knowledge,  but  would  be  merely  a  rhapsody  of  percep- 
tions, never  fitting  together  into  any  connected  text,  according 
to  rules  of  a  thoroughly  united  (possible)  consciousness,  and 
therefore  never  subjected  to  the  transcendental  and  necessary 
unity  of  apperception.  Experience  has  therefore  for  a  founda- 
tion, A  priori  principles  of  its  form,  that  is  to  say.  general  rules 
of  unity  in  the  synthesis  of  phenomena,  the  objective  reality  of 
which  rules,  as  necessar>^  conditions — even  of  the  possibility  of 
experience — can  always  be  shown  in  experience.  But  apart 
from  this  relation,  d  priori  syntlietical  propositions  are  absolutely 
impossible,  because  they  have  no  third  term,  that  is,  no  pure 
object,  in  which  the  s>TitheticaI  unity  can  exhibit  tlie  objective 
reality  of  its  conceptions. 

Altfiough,  then,  respecting  space,  or  Uie  forms  which  pro- 
ductive imagination  describes  therein,  we  do  cognize  much  i 
priori  in  synthetical  judgments,  and  are  really  in  no  need  of  ex- 
perience for  this  purpose,  such  knowledge  would  nevertheless 
amotmt  to  nothing  but  a  busy  trifling  witli  a  mere  chimera,  were 
not  space  to  be  considered  as  the  condition  of  Uie  phenomena 
which  constitute  the  material  of  external  experience.     Hence 
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those  pure  synthetical  judgments  do  relate,  though  but  medi- 
ately, to  possible  experience,  or  rather  to  the  possibility  of  ex- 
perience, and  upon  that  alone  is  founded  the  objective  validity 
of  their  synthesis. 

While  then,  on  the  one  hand,  experience,  as  empirical  syn- 
thesis, is  the  only  possible  mode  of  cognition  which  gives  reality 
to  all  other  synthesis ;  on  the  other  hand,  this  latter  synthesis,  as 
cognition  d  priori,  possesses  truth,  that  is,  accordance  with  its 
object,  only  in  so  far  as  it  contains  nothing  more  than  what  is 
necessary  to  the  synthetical  unity  of  experience. 

Accordingly,  the  supreme  principle  of  all  synthetical  judg- 
ments is :  Every  object  is  subject  to  the  necessary  conditions  of 
the  synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  of  intuition  in  a  possible 
experience. 

A  priori  synthetical  judgments  are  possible,  when  we  apply 
the  formal  conditions  of  the  d  priori  intuition,  the  synthesis  of 
the  imagination,  and  the  necessary  unity  of  that  synthesis  in  a 
transcendental  apperception,  to  a  possible  cognition  of  experi- 
ence, and  say :  The  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  experience  in 
general,  arc  at  the  same  time  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the 
objects  of  experience,  and  have,  for  that  reason,  objective  va- 
lidity in  an  d  /Priori  synthetical  judgment. 

Stctira  m. — Systematic  Representation  of  all  Synthetical 
Principles  thereof 

Tlmt  principles  exist  at  all  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  pure 
umlcrstanding,  which  is  not  only  the  focuky  of  rules  in  r^;ard 
to  that  which  happens,  but  is  even  the  source  of  principles  ac- 
wrvliujr  to  which  c\'rr>-thing  that  can  be  presented  to  us  as  an 
\^^i<vt  is  ncvxssarily  subject  to  rules,  because  witlioiit  such  rules 
w^^  novrr  v\>uKI  attain  K>  cc^:nition  of  an  object  Even  the  laws 
of  luturc,  if  thcY  an?  cvwtentphted  as  principles  of  the  empirical 
\^si^  vxt  the  wtvlcrjitandin^,  {kx5:s5Css  also  a  characteristic  of  neces- 
Mt\.  Ami  wr  nvAv  thenrton?  at  kast  expect  tficm  to  be  dcter- 
i^um\)  u)VM>  |^TVM^t>vi$  which  are  valid  i  priori  and  antecedent  to 
aU  e\)vr>r<vc.  Inxu  all  law^  i\f  nature,  mithaiit  distinction,  are 
Mxbkvt  ^^  hx^Vr  ivStvSrJfs  v\f  ibe  imJerstawfiog;  inasnrodi  as 
tW  tSMttt^'^r  ATV  n>crcN  a^x>kkatixt?  oi  the  btter  to  particnlar 
\>A^8<vs  of  c\\x^^.NV  TSe^sf  V.x^sr^jer  pradples  alone  therefore 
l^i^v  iV  xVNitw^yxNax  xkhvh  vVKa:ais:s  the  necessaiy  oonditioo. 
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1^  as  it  were,  the  exponent  of  a  rule ;  experience^  on  the  other 

nd,  gives  the  case  which  comes  under  the  rule. 

There  is  no  danger  of  our  mistaking  merely  empirical  prin- 
ciples for  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  or  conversely ; 
for  ibc  character  of  necessity,  according  to  conceptions  which 
distinguishes  the  latter,  and  the  absence  of  this  in  every  em- 
pirical proposition,  how  extensively  valid  soever  it  may  be^  is  a 
perfect  safeguard  against  confounding  them.  There  are.  how- 
ever, pure  principles  a  priori,  which  nevertlieless  I  should  not 
ascribe  to  the  pure  understanding — for  this  reason,  that  they 
are  not  derived  from  pure  conceptions,  but  (although  by  the 
mediation  of  the  understanding)  from  pure  intuitions.  But 
understanding  is  the  faculty  of  conceptions.  Such  principles 
mathematical  science  possesses,  but  their  application  to  experi- 
ence^  consequently  their  objective  validity,  nay  the  possibility 
of  such  a  priori  synthetical  cognitions  (the  deduction  thereof) 
rests  entirely  upon  the  pure  understanding. 

On  this  account,  I  shall  not  reckon  among  my  principles 
those  of  mathematics;  though  I  shall  include  those  upon  the 
possibility  and  objective  validity  4  priori,  of  principles  of  the 
mathematical  science,  which,  consequently,  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  principle  of  these,  and  which  proceed  from  concep- 
lioins  to  intuition,  and  not  from  intuition  to  conceptions. 

In  the  application  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing to  possible  experience,  tlie  cniployment  of  their  synthesis  is 
either  mathematical  or  dynamical,  for  it  is  directed  partly  on  the 
intuition  alone,  partly  on  the  existence  of  a  phenomenon.  But 
the  a  priori  conditions  of  intuition  are  in  relation  to  a  possible 
experience  absolutely  necessary,  tliose  of  the  existence  of  objects 
of  a  possible  empirical  intuition  are  in  themselves  contingent 
Hence  the  principles  of  the  mathematical  use  of  the  categories 
will  possess  a  character  of  absolute  necessity,  that  is,  will  be 
apodictic ;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  dynamical  use,  the 
character  of  an  &  priori  necessity  indeed,  but  only  under  the 
condition  of  empirical  thought  in  an  experience,  therefore  only 
mediately  and  indirectly.  Consequently  they  will  not  possess 
that  immediate  evidence  which  is  peculiar  to  the  former,  al- 
though their  application  to  experience  does  not,  for  that  reason, 
lose  its  truth  and  certitude.  But  of  this  point  we  shall  be  better 
iMe  to  judge  at  the  conclusion  of  this  system  of  principles. 

The  table  of  the  categories  is  naturally  oiu-  guide  to  the  table 
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of  principles,  because  these  are  nothing  else  than  rules  for  the 
objective  employment  of  the  former.  Accordingly,  all  princi- 
ples of  the  pure  understanding  are — 


I 

Axioms  of 
Intuition. 

II 

Ill 

Anticipations 
of 
Perception. 

IV 

Postulates  of 

Empirical  Thought 

in  general. 

Analogies 

of 
Experience. 

These  appellations  I  have  chosen  advisedly,  in  order  that  we 
might  not  lose  sight  of  the  distinctions  in  respect  of  the  evidence 
and  the  employment  of  these  principles.  It  will,  however,  soon 
appear  that — a  fact  which  concerns  both  the  evidence  of  these 
principles,  and  the  d  priori  determination  of  phenomena — ac- 
cording to  the  categories  of  Quantity  and  Quality  (if  we  attend 
merely  to  the  form  of  these),  the  principles  of  these  categories 
are  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  two  others,  inasmuch  as 
the  former  are  possessed  of  an  intuitive,  but  the  latter  of  a 
merely  discursive,  though  in  both  instances  a  complete  certitude. 
I  shall  therefore  call  the  former  mathematical,  and  the  latter 
JyfMmical  principles,*  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  by 
these  terms  I  mean«  just  as  little  in  the  one  case  the  principles 
of  mathematics,  as  those  of  general  (ph>-sical)  d3mamics,  in  the 
other,     I  have  here  in  \-ie\v  merely  the  prindides  of  the  pore  un- 

*  AU  «v«»>^M<w«  («'>f>i^i!taMv>  b  ««tlNr       im  90  lar  w  ils  Mtts  4o  bdoag  accet- 
«v««jNv<«''^'<«     v.\*«i^%«*iv>     v>r     ,vmcti.-«       9«nlT  to  cftck  «cber;  for  exaaiplc,  tbe 

\«^«m>^        T>K>  KxfWf   i»  iW  «5«tlw«tS  \>l  »OCMK«t  K»  «  SCkotlMCC.  or  tlK  CTOd  to 

»  H^«i.tN>Kt  tW  riMt«  v>l  «¥k^  «k^  HOC       tW  cMi»e.     C  iHfitlf   k  is  a  tyn- 

«\4iwhO«v  tW  t«N^  ttiMi(ir«  uMv^  ^bIUc^  jms,  «»  i<pgtj«Mcd  as  rnsMfrtid,  4  primri, 

a  »<«Mktv  vs  ^\>sk4  bx  a^SacsMhsl  ^^  iK>t  TW»  <%'aiSi— ijt    ia<  aa  sibiliMf  ooe 

»«s>eM^t^N  WVvi^  K-^  Mc^  v<HMr.  «ai  %^  --1  <«cii^  ^vaaniciaL  Wcsmk  it  vumuatu 

tV>«  i^«4  i«  tW  MfMV^ftM  «<  tVe  k'iiv^  tW  <vai«c»i?^  «f  tlw  niHifi   of  tke 

I^^N"*^  ^a  r\«r«t)ia^  t|lMit  caa  V*  «Mc4ii^  ais»t>>A     TItaa.  afac^  Hay  W  divided 


•»»<v>*JlN  <v«bv%jkmi  tiMa  i;.Ta>lw*M  <««  «aa>  lW  iV— ^<»*  ijstli.wi  of  tlK  pkw- 
W  4^>i«MI  MiKN  iWaa  <^  diiM^^qpai^i*  a»J  a»jai<sMt  UMiar  «^cftt  «ckcr«  aad  tke 
»\Ha>>Ma,  %W  K>r«M«  c4  vav^  wa  itytf>^        «wA4»>M4«£>a:    *.*it%*w>v  «r  tW 


t^  ♦»»%sw>*fs  %W  )aiMc  w  iMb'^M^  ^vMK       tv«t  <*c  i^iaiaiii  4  #nisv«  ia  tlK  lacaHy 
^ft*!"*^     TV  *avx>»4i  i^'«rt  %>*  <\>a»Va»^'N>        w<  <^ 
\^a«a4^  ai  ll«  vmtfcuiw  w^  a  SiWiitili^, 
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derstanding,  in  their  application  to  the  internal  sense  (without 
distinction  of  the  representations  given  therein),  by  means  of 
which  the  sciences  of  mathematics  and  dynamics  become  pos- 
sible. Accordingly,  I  have  named  these  principles  rather  with 
reference  to  their  application,  than  their  content ;  and  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  table. 

I. — Axioms  of  In  tuition 


The  Principle  ol  tliese  \a^  **  Ail  IiitmitiODs  are  Eztensive  Quantities  " 

PROOF 

All  phenomena  contain,  as  regards  their  form,  an  Intuition  in  space 
and  time,  which  lies  d  priori  at  the  foundation  of  all  without  excep- 
tion. Phenomena,  therefore,  cannot  he  apprehended,  that  is,  received 
into  empirical  consciousness  otherwise  than  through  the  synthesis  of 
a  manifold,  through  which  the  representations  of  a  determinate  space 
or  time  are  generated;  that  is  to  say,  through  the  composition  of  thq 
homogeneous*  and  the  consciousness  of  the  synthetical  unity  of  this 
manifold  (homogeneous).  Now  the  consciousness  of  a  homogeneous 
manifold  in  intuition,  in  so  far  as  thereby  tht  representation  of  an  ob- 
ject is  rendered  possible,  is  the  conception  of  a  quantity  (quanti). 
Consequently,  even  the  perception  of  an  object  as  phenomenon  is  pos- 
sible only  through  the  same  synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  of  the 
given  sensuous  intuition,  through  which  the  unity  of  the  composition 
of  the  homogeneous  manifold  in  the  conception  of  a  quantity  is  cogi- 
tated ;  that  is  to  say,  all  phenomena  arc  quantities,  and  extensive  quan- 
tities, because  as  intuitions  in  space  or  time,  they  must  be  represented 
by  means  of  the  same  synthesis,  through  which  space  and  time  them- 
selves are  determined. 

An  extensive  quantity  I  call  that  wherein  the  representation  of  the 
parts  renders  possible  (and  therefore  necessarily  anteccdes)  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole.  I  cannot  represent  to  myself  any  Jine,  however 
small,  without  drawing  it  in  thought,  that  is,  without  generating  from 
a  point  all  its  parts  one  after  another,  and  in  this  way  alone  producing 
this  intuition.  Precisely  the  same  is  the  case  with  every,  even  the 
smallest  portion  of  time.  1  cogitate  therein  only  the  successive  progress 
from  one  moment  to  another,  and  hence,  by  means  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  time  and  the  addition  of  them,  a  determinate  quantity  of  time 
is  produced.  As  the  pure  intuition  in  al!  phenomena  is  either  time  or 
space,  so  is  every  phenomenon  in  its  character  of  intuition  an  extensive 
quantity,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only  be  cognized  in  our  apprehension  by 
successive  synthesis  (from  part  to  part).  All  phenomena  are,  accord- 
ingly* to  be  considered  as  aggregates,  that  is,  as  a  collection  of 
previously  given  parts ;  w^hich  is  not  the  case  with  every  sort  of  quan- 
tities, but  only  with  those  which  are  represented  and  apprehended  by 
IIS  as  extensive. 
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On  this  successive  synthesis  of  the  productive  ifnaginalJoa,  in  tlic 
generation  of  figures,  is  founded  the  mathematics  of  extension,  or  ge- 
ometry, with  its  axioms,  which  express  the  conditions  of  sensuous  in- 
tuition d  priorij  under  which  alone  the  schema  of  a  pure  conception  of 
external  intuition  can  exist ;  for  example,  *'  between  two  points  onljf 
one  straight  line  is  possible/'  "  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a 
space.*'  etc.  These  are  the  axioms  which  properly  relate  only  to  quan- 
tities (quanta)  as  such. 

Hut«  as  regards  the  quantity  of  a  thing  (quantitas),  that  is  to  say. 
the  answer  to  the  question.  How  large  is  this  or  that  oU  '  ;  li. 
in  respect  to  this  question,  we  have  various  proposiii  J 

and  immediately  certain  {indemonstrabHia) ;  wc  have,  in  ihc  prupcr 
sense  of  the  term,  no  axioms.  For  example^  the  propositions,  '*  If 
equals  be  added  to  equals,  the  wholes  arc  equal;  "  **  If  equals  be  taken 
from  equals,  the  remainders  arc  equal ;  *'  are  analytical,  because  1  am 
immediately  conscious  of  the  identity  of  the  production  of  the  one 
quantity  with  the  production  of  the  other;  whereas  axioms  must  be  A 
priori  synthetical  propositions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sclf-cvidciit 
propositions  as  to  the  relation  of  numbers,  are  certainly  syntJjctical,  but 
not  universal,  like  those  of  geometr>%  and  for  this  reason  cannot  be 
called  axioms,  but  numerical  formulae  That  7  H^  s  ^=  il.  is  not  an 
analytical  proposition.  For  neither  in  the  representation  of  seven,  nor 
of  five,  nor  of  the  composition  of  the  two  ntjmbers,  do  I  cogitate  tlie 
number  twelve.  (Whether  I  cogitate  the  number  in  the  addition  of 
both,  is  not  at  present  the  question;  for  in  the  case  of  an  analytic^ 
proposition,  the  only  point  is.  whether  I  really  cogitate  the  predicalc 
in  the  representation  of  the  subject.)  But  although  the  proposition  ts 
synthetical,  it  is  nevertheless  only  a  singular  proposition^  In  so  far  as 
regard  is  here  had  merely  to  the  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous  (the 
units),  it  cannot  take  place  except  in  one  manner,  although  our  me  of 
these  numbers  is  afterwards  general.  If  I  say,  **  A  triangle  can  be 
constructed  with  three  lines,  any  two  of  which  taken  together  are 
greater  than  the  tfiird,"  I  exercise  merely  the  pure  function  of  the 
productive  imagination,  which  may  draw  the  lines  longer  or  shorter, 
and  construct  the  angles  at  its  pleasure*  On  the  contrary,  the  number 
seven  is  possible  only  in  one  manner,  and  so  is  likewise  the  number 
twelve,  which  results  from  the  s>Tithcsis  of  seven  and  five.  Such  propo* 
sitions,  then,  cannot  be  termed  axioms  (for  in  that  case  wc  should 
have  an  affinity  of  these),  hut  numerical  formul-je. 

This    transcendental    principle    of    the    mathematics    of    phmnr 
greatly  enlarges  our  d  priori  cognition.    For  it  is  by  this  prin 
that  pure  mathematics  is  rendered  applicable  in  all  its  preci  .   ..  ... 

jccts  of  experience,  and  without  it  the  validity  of  this  application  would 
not  be  so  self-evident;  on  the  contrary,  contradictions  and  confusions 
have  often  arisen  on  thi*  very  point.  Phenomena  are  not  things  in 
themselves.  Empirical  intuition  is  possible  only  through  pure  tntuitiOQ 
(of  space  and  time)  ;  consequently,  what  geometry  affirms  of  the  Uitter» 
is  indisputably  valid  of  the  former    All  evasion^,  such  a?*  thr  nt 

tint  objects  of  sense  do  not  conform  to  the  rules  of  con-  m 

fptce  (for  example,  to  the  rule  of  the  infVnitc  divisibility  o!  line^  or 
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angles),  must  fall  to  the  ground.  For,  if  these  objections  hold  goc><l 
wc  deny  to  space,  and  with  it  to  all  mathematics,  objective  validity, 
and  no  longer  know,  wherefore,  and  how  far»  mathematics  can  be 
applied  to  phenomena.  The  synthesis  of  spaces  and  times  as  the  es- 
sential form  of  all  intuition,  is  that  which  renders  possible  the  appre- 
hension of  3  phenomenon,  and  therefore  evcr>'  external  experience, 
consequently  all  cognition  of  the  objects  of  experience;  and  whatever 
mathematics  in  its  pure  use  proves  of  the  former,  must  necessarily  hold 
gpod  of  the  latter.  All  objections  are  but  the  chicaneries  of  an  ill- 
inMnicted  reason,  which  erroneously  thinks  to  liberate  the  objects  of 
s^se  from  the  formal  conditions  of  our  sensibility,  and  represents  these, 
although  mere  phenomena,  as  things  in  themselves,  presented  as  such 
to  our  understandings.  But  in  this  case,  no  d  priori  s>'nlhetical  cogni- 
tion of  them  could  be  possible,  consequently  not  through  pure  concep- 
tions of  space,  and  the  science  which  determines  these  conceptions,  that 
is  to  say.  geometry,  would  itself  be  impossible. 


n. — Anticipations  of  Perception 

The  principle  of  these  is  :   In  all  phenomena  the  Real,  that  which  is  an 
object  of  MaaAtion,  has  Intensive  Quantity,  that  is,  has  a  Degree 

PROOF 

Perception  is  empirical  consciousness,  that  is  to  say,  a  consciousness, 
which  contains  an  element  of  sensation.  Phenomena  as  objects  of  per- 
ception are  not  pure,  that  is»  merely  formal  intuitions,  like  space  and 
litnc,  for  they  cannot  be  perceived  in  themselves.  They  contain,  then, 
over  and  above  the  intuition,  the  materials  for  an  object  (through  which 
is  represented  something  existing  in  space  or  time),  that  is  to  say,  they 
contain  the  real  of  sensation,  as  a  representation  merely  subjecti^-e, 
which  gives  us  merely  the  consciousness  that  the  subject  is  aflrected, 
and  which  we  refer  to  some  external  object  Now,  a  gradual  transi- 
tion from  empirical  consciousness  to  pure  consciousness  is  possible, 
inasmuch  as  the  real  in  this  consciousness  entirely  evanishes,  and  there 
remains  a  merely  formal  consciousness  (d  priori)  of  the  manifold  in 
time  and  space;  consequently  there  is  possible  a  synthesis  also  of  the 
production  of  the  quantity  of  a  sensation  from  its  commencement,  that 
b,  from  the  pure  intuition  =  o  onwards,  up  to  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
RDSaiion.  Now  as  sensation  in  itself  is  not  an  objective  representa- 
tiofi,  and  in  it  is  to  be  found  neither  the  intuition  of  space  nor  of  time. 
It  cannot  possess  any  extensive  quantity,  and  yet  there  does  belong  to 
it  a  quantity  (and  that  by  means  of  its  apprehension,  in  which  empirical 
consciousness  can  within  a  certain  time  rise  from  nothing  =  o  up  to  its 
given  amount),  consequently  an  inirnme  quanlUy,  And  thus  wc  must 
.  iscribe  intensive  quantity,  that  is,  a  degree  of  influence  on  sense  to  alt 
[Objects  of  perception,  in  so  far  as  this  perception  contains  sensation. 

All  cognition,  by  means  of  which  T  am  enabled  to  cognize  and  dc- 
icrminc  t\  priori  what  belongs  to  empirical  cognition,  may  be  called  ai» 
Aniidpation ;  and  without  doubt  this  is  the  sense  in  which  Epicuru* 
tanployed  his  expression  wpoKnxu*     But  as  there  ts  in  phenomena  some 
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thing  which  is  tiever  cognized  <i  ffnari,  which  on  tins  account  constitittcs  ] 
the  proper  difference  between  pure  and  empirical  cognition,  ihal  is  to] 
say,  sensation  (as  the  matter  of  perception K  it  follows,  that  sensation 
is  just  that  element  in  cognition  which  cannot  be  at  all  anticipated. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  might  very  well  tenn  the  pare  deteiminations 
in  space  and  time,  as  well  in  regard  to  figure  as  to  Quantity,  antictt^*  I 
tions  of  phenomena,  because  they  represent  d  frtori  thai  which  may  I 
always  be  given  d  posteriori  in  experience.    But  suppose  that  in  evicry 
sensation,  as  sensation  in  general,  without  any  particular  sensation  be* 
tng  thought  of,  there  existed  something  which  could  be  cogniicd  i 
priori,  this  would  deserve  to  be  called  anticipation  in  a  special  soise 
special,  because  it  may  seem  surprising  to  forestall  experience,  tn  that  i 
which  concerns  the  matter  of  experience,  and  which  we  can  only  derive  ] 
from  itself.    Yet  such  really  is  the  case  here. 

Apprehension,  by  means  of  sensation  alone,  fills  only  one  moment*  | 
that  is,  if  I  do  not  take  into  consideration  a  succession  of  many  wn- 
sations.    As  that  in  the  phenomenon,  the  apprehension  of  which  is  not  | 
a  successive  synthesis  advancing  from  parts  to  an  entire  representation, 
sensation  has  therefore  no  extensive  quantity;    the  want  of  sensation  \ 
in  a  moment  of  time  would  represent  it  as  empty,  consequently  ^  a 
That  which  in  the  empirical  intuition  corresponds  to  sensation  is  reality  | 
{realitas  phctnomenon)  \    that  which  corresponds  to  the  absence  of  it, 
negation  ^  o*    Now  every  sensation  is  capable  of  a  diminution,  so  that  ^ 
it  can   decrease,  and  thus  gradually  disappear.     Therefore,   between 
reality  in  a  phenomenon  and  negation,  there  exists  a  continuous  con- 
catenation of  many  possible  intermediate  sensations,  the  difference  of  ! 
which  from  each  other  is  always  smaller  than  that  between  the  given 
sensation  and  zero,  or  complete  negation-    That  is  to  say,  the  real  in  a 
phenomenon  has  always  a  quantity,  which  however  is  not  discoverable 
in  Apprehension,  inasmuch  as  Apprehension  t^ikcs  place  by  means  of 
mere  sensation  in  one  instant,  and  not*  by  the  successive  synthesis  of 
many  sensations,  and  therefore  does  not  progress  from  parts  to  tlie 
whole.    Consequently,  it  has  a  quantity,  but  not  an  extensive  quantity. 

Now  that  quantity  which  is  apprehended  only  as  unity,  and  in  which  ' 
plurality  can  be  represented  only  by  approximation  to  negation  =  0,  I  \ 
term  intensive  quantity.    Consequently,  reality  in  a  phenomenoo  has  in- 
tensive quantity,  that  is,  a  degree.    If  we  consider  this  reality  as  cat>sie  i 
(be  it  of  sensation  or  of  another  reality  in  the  phenomenon,  for  eK*  ! 
ample,  a  change) ;   we  call  the  degree  of  reality  in  its  character  of  cau^c 
a  momentum,  for  example,  the  momentum  of  weight:    and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  degree  only  indicates  that  quantity  the  apprehension 
of  which  is  not  successive,  but  instantaneous.     This.  howe*'er,  I  touch 
ypon  only  in  passing,  for  with  Causality  I  have  at  present  nothing  to  da 

Accordingly,  every  sensation,  consequently  every  reality  in  phenom- 
ena, however  small  it  may  be,  lias  a  degree,  that  is,  an  intensive  quan^ 
tity.  which  may  always  be  lessened,  and  between  reality  and  negatioci 
there  exists  a  continuous  connection  of  poxsible  realities,  and  posstblc 
smaller  perceptions.  Every  color— for  example,  red^ha^  a  degree, 
which,  be  it  ever  so  small,  is  never  the  «tiaUest,  and  so  is  it  alvrays  with  I 
heat,  tb<  oiom^tum  of  weight,  etc 
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This  property  of  quantities,  according  to  wtiich  no  part  of  them  ia 
the  smallest  possible  (no  part  simple),  is  called  their  continuity*  Space 
and  lime  are  quanta  continua,  because  no  part  of  them  can  be  given, 
without  enclosing  it  within  boundaries  (points  and  moments),  conse- 
quently, this  given  part  is  itself  a  space  or  a  time.  Space,  therefore, 
consists  only  of  spaces,  and  time  of  times.  Points  and  moments  are 
only  boundaries,  that  is,  tlic  mere  places  or  positions  of  their  limitation. 
But  places  always  presuppose  intuitions  which  are  to  limit  or  determine 
them ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  either  space  or  time  composed  of  con- 
stituent parts  which  are  given  before  space  or  time.  Such  quantities 
may  also  be  called  ^ounfig,  because  the  synthesis  (of  the  productive 
imagination)  in  the  production  of  these  Quantities  is  a  progression  in 
time,  ilje  continuity  of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  indicate  by  tlic 
cjtprcssion  Howing. 

All  phenomena,  then,  arc  continuous  quantities,  in  respect  both  to 
intuition  and  mere  perception  (sensation,  and  with  it  reality).  In  the 
former  case  they  arc  extensive  quantities;  in  the  latter.  Intensive, 
When  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  of  a  phenomenon  is  interrupted, 
there  results  merely  an  aggregate  of  several  phenomena,  and  not  prop- 
erJy  a  phenomenon  as  a  quantity,  which  is  not  produced  by  the  mere 
continuation  of  the  productive  synthesis  of  a  certain  kind»  but  by  the 
rtpetition  of  a  synthesis  always  ceasing.  For  example,  if  I  call  thirteen 
dollars  a  sura  or  quantity  of  money,  I  employ  the  term  quite  correctly, 
inasomch  as  I  understand  by  thirteen  dollars  the  value  of  a  mark  in 
standard  silver,  which  is.  to  be  sure,  a  continuous  quantity,  in  which 
no  part  is  the  smallest,  but  every  part  might  constitute  a  piece  of  money, 
which  would  contain  material  for  still  smaller  pieces.  If,  however,  by 
the  words  thirteen  dollars  I  understand  so  many  coins  (be  their  value 
in  silver  what  it  may),  it  would  be  quite  erroneous  to  use  the  expres- 
sion a  quantity  of  dollars ;  on  the  contrary,  I  must  call  them  aggregate. 
that  is,  a  number  of  coins.  And  as  in  every  number  we  must  have  unity 
as  the  foundation,  so  a  phenomenon  taken  as  unity  is  a  qtiantity,  and 

8  such  always  a  continuous  quantity  {quantum  continuum), 
"low.  seeing  all  phenomena,  whether  considered  as  extensive  or  in- 
ive,  are  continuous  quantities,  the  proposition.  "  All  change  (tran- 
ition  of  a  thing  from  one  state  into  another)  is  continuous/*  might 
be  proved  here  easily,  and  with  mathematical  evidence,  were  it  not 
that  the  causality  of  a  change  lies  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  of  & 
lran>ccndfTit3l  philosophy,  and  presupposes  empirical  principles*  For 
of  the  I  of  a  cause  which  changes  the  condition  of  things^  that 

if.  whj  lines  them  to  the  contrary  of  a  certain  given  state,  the 

undcrstandtng  gives  us  6  priori  no  knowledge;  not  merely  because  it 
his  no  insight  into  the  possibility  of  it  (for  such  insight  is  absent  in 
several  d  priori  cognitions),  hut  because  the  notion  of  change  concerns 
only  certain  determinations  of  phenomena,  which  experience  alone  can 
acquaint  ui»  with,  while  their  cause  lies  m  the  unchangeable.  But  see- 
ing that  we  have  nothing  which  we  could  here  employ  but  the  pure 
fondaifiental  conceptions  of  all  possible  experience,  among  which  of 
oottrse  DOtbbg  cmptncal  can  be  admitted,  we  dare  not,  without  injur* 
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ing  the  unity  o£  our  system,  anticipate  general  physical  sdeDCC,  which  | 

is  built  upon  certain  fundamental  experiences. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  in  no  want  of  proofs  of  the  great  tR0Qence^ 
which  the  principle  above  developed  exercises  in  the  anticipation  of 
perceptions,  and  even  in  supplying  the  want  of  them,  !>o  far  as  to  shield 
us  against  the  false  conclusions  which  otherwise  wc  might  rashly  draw. 

If  all  reality  in  perception  has  a  degree,  between  which  and  negation 
there  is  an  endless  sequence  of  ever  smaller  degrees,  and  if  nevertlie- 
less  every  sense  must  have  a  determinate  degree  of  receptivity  for  sen- 
sations;  no  perception,  and  consequently  no  experience  is  possible, 
which  can  prove,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  an  entire  abs^^nce 
of  all  reality  in  a  phenomenon;  in  other  words,  it  h  impossible  ever 
to  draw  from  experience  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  empty  space  or  of 
empty  time*  For  in  the  first  place,  an  entire  absence  of  reality  in  a 
sensuous  intuition  cannot  of  course  be  an  object  of  perception;  sec- 
ondly, such  absence  caimot  be  deduced  from  the  contemplation  of  any 
single  phenomenon,  and  the  difference  of  the  degrees  in  its  rcatity; 
nor  ought  it  ever  to  be  admitted  in  explanation  of  any  phenomenon. 
For  if  even  the  complete  inttiition  of  a  determinate  space  or  time  is 
thoroughly  real,  that  is,  if  no  part  thereof  is  empty,  yet  because  evcry^ 
reality  has  its  degree,  which,  w^ith  the  extensive  quantity  of  the  phe- 
nomena unchanged,  can  diminish  through  endless  gradations  down  to 
nothing  (the  void),  there  must  be  infinitely  graduated  degrees,  with 
which  space  or  time  is  ^led,  and  the  intensive  quantity  in  different 
phenomena  may  be  smaller  or  greater,  although  the  extensive  quantit^f 
of  the  intuition  remains  equal  and  unaltered. 

We  shall  give  an  example  of  this.    Almost  all  natural  philosophers, 
remarking  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  matter  of  different 
kinds  in  bodies  with  the  same  volume  (partly  on  account  of  the  mo* 
mentum  of  gravity  or  weight,  partly  on  account  of  the  momentum  of 
resistance  to  other  bodies  in  motion),  conclude  unanimously,  that  this 
volume  (extensive  quantity  of  the  phenomenon)   must  be  void  in  all 
bodies,  although  in  different  proportion.    But  who  would  suspect  tlial 
these  for  the  most  part  mathematical  and  mechanical  inquirers  intoj 
nature  should  ground  this  conclusion  solely  on  a  mctaphysicAl  hypothe 
sis — a  sort  of  hypothesis  which  they  profess  to  disparage  and  avoid? 
Yet  this  they  do,  in  assuming  that  the  real  in  space  (I  must  not  hen 
call  it  imi>cnctrability  or  weight,  because  these  are  empirical  concep- 
tions) is  always  identical,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  according  to 
its  extensive  quantity,  that  is,  multiplicity.    Now  to  this  presuppositioflt 
for  which  they  can  have  no  ground  in  experience,  and  which  conse- 
quently is  merely  metaphysical,  I  oppose  a  transcendental  demonstra- 
tion, which  it  is  true  will  not  explain  the  difference  in  the  filling  np  of 
spaces,  but  which  nevertheless  completely  does  away  with 
necessity  of  the  above-mentioned  presuppowtir^n  that  tvc 
the  said  difference  otherwise  than  by  the  • 
This  demonstration,  moreover.  !ias  ihr  meri?,  ^ 

ing  at  liberty  to  conceive  tliJ  i  >n  In  i  dilferent  manner,  if  thi 

explanation  of  the  fact  requir  ich  hypothesis.    For  we  percciv 

that  although  two  equal  spaces  may  be  completely  filled  by  laatti 
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altogether  different^  so  that  in  neither  of  them  is  there  left  a  single 
point  wherein  matter  is  not  present,  nevertheless,  every  reality  has  its 
degree  (of  resistance  or  of  weight),  which,  without  diminmion  of  the 
^extensive  quantity,  can  become  less  and  less  ad  infinitum,  before  it  passes 
tiiilo  nothingness  and  disappears.    Thus  an  expansion  which  fills  a  space 
—for  example,  caloric,  or  any  other  reality  in  the  phenomenal  world — 
decrease  in  its  degrees  to  infinity*  yet  without  leaving  the  smallest 
of  the  space  empty;    on  the  contrary,  filling  it  with  those  lesser 
e5»  as  completely  as  another  phenomenon  could    with  greater    My 
intention  here  is  by  no  means  to  maintain  that  this  is  really  the  case 
With  the  difference  of  matters,  in  regard  to  their  specific  gravity;    I 
wish  only  to  prove,  from  a  principle  of  pure  understanding,  that  the 
^latUTe  of  our  perceptions  makes  such  a  mode  of  explanation  possible, 
nd  that  it  is  erroneous  to  regard  the  real  in  a  phenomenon  as  equal 
'  quoad  its  degree,  and  different  only  quoad  its  aggregation  and  extensive 
quantity,  and  this,  too,  on  the  pretended  authority  of  an  d  priori  prin- 
ciple  of  the  understanding. 
Nevertheless,  this  principle  of  the  anticipation  of  perception  must 
omewhat  startle  an  inquirer  whom  initiation  into  transcendental  philos- 
phy  has  rendered  cautious.     We  may  naturally  entertain  some  doubt 
irhcthcr  or  not  the  understanding  can  enounce  any  such   synthetical 
i^sition  as  that  respecting  the  degree  of  all  reality  in  phenomena, 
nd  consequently  the  possibility  of  the  internal  difference  of  sensation 
Itself— abstraction  being  made  of  its  empirical  quaUty.    Thus  it  is  a 
question  not  unworthy  of  solution:    How  the  understanding  can  pro- 
nounce synthetically  and  a  priori  respecting  phenomena,  and  thus  antici- 
pate these,  even  in  that  which  b  peculiarly  and  merely  empirical,  that, 
^aamely,  which  concerns  sensation  itself? 

The  quality  of  sensation  is  in  all  cases  merely  empirical,  and  cannot 

'be  represented  d  priori  (for  example,  colors,  taste,  etc).    But  the  real 

— that  which  corresponds  to  sensation — in  opposition  to  negation  =  o, 

only  represents  something  the  conception  of  which  in  itself  contains  a 

being  (ein  scyn).  and  signifies  nothing  but  the  sj-nthesis  in  an  empirical 

Dnsciousness.    That  is  to  say,  the  empirical  consciousness  in  the  in- 

rnal  sense  can  be  raised  from  o  to  every  higher  degree,  so  that  the 

"very  same  extensive  quantity  of  intuition,  an  illuminated  surface,  for 

example,  excites  as  great  a  sensation  as  an  aggregate  of  many  other 

irfaces  less  illuminated.    We  can  therefore  make  complete  abstraction 

the  extensive  quantity  of  a  phenomenon,  and  represent  to  ourselves 

the  tnere  sensation  in  a  certain  momentum,  a  synthesis  of  homo- 

Otis  ascension  from  o  up  to  the  given  empirical  consdousness.    AH 

lensations  therefore  as  such  are  given  only  d  posteriori,  but  this  property 

^tbereol,  namely,  that  they  have  a  degree,  can  be  known  d  priori.    It  is 

orthy  of  remark,  that  in  respect  to  quantities  in  general,  we  can  cog- 

fc  h  priori  only  a  single  quality,  namely,  continuity;    but  in  respect 

all  quality  fthe  real  in  phenomena),  we  cannot  cognize  d  priori  any- 

ling  more  than  the  intensive  quantity  thereof,  naznely,  that  they  have 

,  degree*    All  else  is  left  to  experience. 
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in.— Analogies  of  Experience 

The  principle  of  these  is :  Experience  is  possible  only  thnmgh  the  lepre- 
sentation  of  a  necessary  connection  of  perceptions 

PROOF 

Experience  is  an  empirical  cognition ;  that  is  to  say,  a  cognition  which 
determines  an  object  by  means  of  perceptions.  It  is  therefore  a  syn- 
thesis of  perceptions,  a  synthesis  which  is  not  itself  contained  in  per- 
ception, but  which  contains  the  synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  of 
perception  in  a  consciousness;  and  this  unity  constitutes  the  essential 
of  our  cognition  of  objects  of  the  senses,  that  is,  of  experience  (not 
merely  of  intuition  or  sensation).  Now  in  experience  our  perceptions 
come  together  contingently,  so  that  no  character  of  necessity  in  their 
connection  appears,  or  can  appear  from  the  perceptions  themselves, 
because  apprehension  is  only  a  placing  together  of  the  manifold  of 
empirical  intuition,  and  no  representation  of  a  necessity  in  the  con- 
nected existence  of  the  phenomena  which  apprehension  brings  together, 
is  to  be  discovered  therein.  But  as  experience  is  a  cognition  of  objects 
by  means  of  perceptions,  it  follows  that  the  relation  of  the  existence  of 
the  manifold  must  be  represented  in  experience  not  as  it  is  put  together 
in  time,  but  as  it  is  objectively  in  time.  And  as  time  itself.cannot  be 
perceived,  the  determination  of  the  existence  of  objects  in  time  can 
only  take  place  by  means  of  their  connection  in  time  in  general,  conse- 
quently only  by  means  of  d  priori  connecting  conceptions.  Now  as 
these  conceptions  always  possess  the  character  of  necessity,  experience 
is  possible  only  by  means  of  a  representation  of  the  necessary  connection 
of  perception. 

The  three  tnodi  of  time  are  permanence,  succession,  and  coexistence. 
Accordingly,  there  are  three  rules  of  all  relations  of  time  in  phenomena, 
according  to  which  the  existence  of  every  phenomenon  is  determined 
in  respect  of  the  unity  of  all  time,  and  these  antecede  all  experience,  and 
render  it  possible. 

The  general  principle  of  all  three  analogies  rests  on  the  necessary 
unity  of  apperception  in  relation  to  all  possible  empirical  ccmsdousness 
(perception)  at  every  time,  consequently,  as  this  unity  lies  d  priori  at 
the  foundation  of  all  mental  operations,  the  principle  rests  on  the  syn- 
thetical unity  of  all  phenomena  according  to  their  relation  in  time. 
For  the  original  apperception  relates  to  our  internal  sense  (the  com- 
plex of  all  representations),  and  indeed  relates  d  priori  to  its  form, 
that  is  to  say.  the  relation  of  the  manifold  empirical  consciousness  in 
time.  Now  this  manifold  must  be  combined  in  original  apperception 
according  to  relations  of  time — a  necessity  imposed  by  the  d  priori 
transcendental  unity  of  apperception,  to  which  is  subjected  all  that  can 
belong  to  my  (Le.  my  own)  cognition,  and  therefore  all  that  can  be- 
come an  object  for  me.  This  synthetical  and  d  priori  determined  unity 
in  relation  of  perceptions  in  time  is  therefore  the  rule :  "  All  empirical 
determinations  of  time  must  be  subject  to  rules  of  the  general  deter- 
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mination  of  time ; "   a&d  the  analog:ies  of  cxperknoe,  of  whidi  we  are 

[/low  about  to  treat,  most  be  rules  of  this  nature. 

These  principles  have  thb  pectiltarity,  that  they  do  not  coficeir  phe- 
and  the  s^mthests  of  the  empirical  tntiiition  thereof,  hui  Jterdj 
he  existence  of  phenoiDeca  and  ihcir  relation  to  each  other  in  regard 
this  existence.  Now  the  mode  in  which  wc  apprehend  a  thin^  in  a 
phenomenon  can  be  determined  a  ^ori  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  rule 
of  its  s^rnthesis  can  give,  that  is  to  say,  can  produce  this  a  f^ricri  ^tui* 
tion  in  every  empirical  example.  But  the  existence  of  phenomena  can- 
not be  known  d  priori,  and  although  wc  could  arrive  by  this  path  at  a 
conclusion  of  the  fact  of  some  existence,  we  could  not  cognize  that 
existence  determinate! y,  that  is  to  say.  we  should  be  incapable  of  antici- 
pating in  what  respect  the  empirical  intuition  of  it  wottld  be  distinj^sh- 
able  from  that  of  others. 

The  two  principles  above  mentionedf  which  I  called  mathematical, 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  of  their  authorizing  the  application  of 
mathematics  to  phenomena,  relate  to  these  phenomena  only  in  regard 
to  their  possibility,  and  instruct  us  how  phenomena,  as  far  as  regards 
their  intuition  or  the  real  in  their  perception,  can  be  generated  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  a  mathematical  synthesis.  Consequently^  numerical 
quantities,  and  with  them  the  determination  of  a  phenomenon  as  a 
quantity,  can  be  employed  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  Thus, 
for  example,  out  of  200,000  illuminations  by  the  moon,  I  might  com- 
pose, and  give  a  priori,  that  is  construct,  the  degree  of  our  sensations 
of   the    sunlight      We    may   therefore    entitle    these    two    principles 

^constitutive. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  those  principles  whose  province  it  is 
to  subject  the  existence  of  phenomena  to  rules  d  priori.  For  as  ex- 
istence does  not  admit  of  being  constructed,  it  is  dear  that  they  must 
only  concern  the  relations  of  existence,  and  be  merely  regulative  prin- 
ciples. In  this  case,  therefore,  neither  axioms  nor  anticipations  are  to 
be  thought  of.  Thus,  if  a  perception  is  given  us,  in  a  certain  relation 
of  time  to  other  (although  undetermined)  perceptions,  we  cannot  then 
say  d  priori,  what  and  haw  great  (in  quantity)  the  other  perception 
necessarily  connected  with  the  former  is,  but  only  hoTv  it  is  connected, 
quoad  its  existence,  in  this  given  modus  of  time.     Analogies  in  philos- 

pophy  mean  something  very  different  from  that  which  they  represent  in 
mathematics.  In  the  latter  they  are  formulae,  which  enounce  the  equal- 
ity of  two  relations  of  quantity,  and  are  always  constitutive,  so  that  if 
two  terms  of  the  proportion  arc  given,  the  third  is  also  given,  that  is, 
can  be  constructed  by  the  aid  of  these  formulae.  But  in  philosophy, 
analogy  is  not  the  equality  of  two  quantitative  but  of  two  qualitative 
relations.  In  this  case,  from  three  given  terms,  I  can  give  d  prion  and 
cognize  the  relation  to  a  fourth  member,  but  not  this  fourth  term  itself, 
although  I  certainly  possess  a  rule  to  guide  me  in  the  search  for  this 
fourth  term  in  experience,  and  a  mark  to  assist  me  in  discovering  it. 
An  analogy  of  experience  is  therefore  only  a  rule  according  to  which 
unity  of  experience  must  ari?e  out  of  perceptions  in  respect  to  objects 
(phenomena)  not  as  a  constitutive,  but  merely  as  a  regulative  prin- 
ciple.   The  same  holds  good  also  of  the  postulates  of  empirical  thought 
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in  general,  which  relate  to  the  synthesis  of  mere  intuition  (which  con- 
cerns the  form  of  phenomena),  the  synthesis  of  perception  (which 
concerns  the  matter  of  phenomena),  and  the  synthesis  of  experience 
(which  concerns  the  relation  of  these  perceptions).  For  they  are  only 
regulative  principles,  and  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  mathematical, 
which  are  constitutive,  not  indeed  in  regard  to  the  certainty  which  both 
possess  d  priori,  but  in  the  mode  of  evidence  thereof,  consequently  also 
in  the  manner  of  demonstration. 

But  what  has  been  observed  of  all  synthetical  propositions,  and  must 
be  particularly  remarked  in  this  place,  is  this,  that  these  analogies  pos- 
sess significance  and  validity,  not  as  principles  of  the  transcendental, 
but  only  as  principles  of  the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding,  and 
their  truth  can  therefore  be  proved  only  as  such,  and  that  consequently 
the  phenomena  must  not  be  subjoined  directly  under  the  categories,  but 
only  under  their  schemata.  For  if  the  objects  to  which  those  principles 
must  be  applied  were  things  in  themselves,  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  cognize  aught  concerning  them  synthetically  d  priori.  But  they 
are  nothing  but  phenomena ;  a  complete  knowledge  of  which — a  knowl- 
edge to  which  all  principles  d  priori  must  at  last  relate — is  the  only 
possible  experience.  It  follows  that  these  principles  can  have  nothing 
else  for  their  aim,  than  the  conditions  of  the  unity  of  empirical  cogni- 
tion in  the  synthesis  of  phenomena.  But  this  synthesis  is  cogitated  only 
in  the  schema  of  the  pure  conception  of  the  understanding,  of  whose 
unity,  as  that  of  a  synthesis  in  general,  the  category  contains  the  func- 
tion unrestricted  by  any  sensuous  condition.  These  principles  will 
therefore  authorize  us  to  connect  phenomena  according  to  an  analogy, 
with  the  logical  and  universal  unity  of  conceptions,  and  consequently 
to  employ  the  categories  in  the  principles  themselves ;  but  in  the  appli- 
cation of  them  to  experience,  we  shall  use  only  their  schemata,  as  the 
key  to  their  proper  application,  instead  of  the  categories,  or  rather  the 
Utter  as  restricting  conditions,  under  the  title  of  formulae  of  the  former. 


First  Analogy 

Principle  of  the  Permanence  ef  Substance 

la  ell  ciaafM  of  phtnomtaa,  mibttaiice  is  pennaiient,  and  the  qnaatm 
tlitrtof  In  aatart  it  nettli^r  iacrMMd  nor  diminiahed 

PROOF 

AU  phrmxwuMi*  e xUt  in  tinw*.  wh<^rein  at<%ne  as  substratum,  tiut  Is, 
«»  thr  |%fn\>Anrnt  U^xxw  i\(  thr  i«trr«*l  intuition*  co-existence  and  snc- 
ct^^A^xii  o*i\  br  tr|\tYtrntcxl  i\M^?itN5ucnt1y  time»  in  which  all  changes 
\\i  |\h<r«%M\vru;i  «\u*t  ts-  \s>^»utt>l.  tvmAtn<  And  chAnires  not  because  it 
i^  th«t  i\\  yshuh  ^M\\>r^*hM\  *w\^  xv  <^\ixtt^K>c  04in  be  rt^pr^sented  only  as 
vWltinMm^ti\v^]i  th^m\|\     Nv^w.  tiwK  iw  it^C  cannot  be  an  object  of 
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Iperception.  It  follows  that  in  objects  of  perception,  that  ts,  in  phc- 
» nomena,  there  must  be  found  a  substratum  which  represents  time  in 
genera],  and  in  which  all  change  or  co-existence  can  be  perceived  by 
means  of  the  relation  of  phenomena  to  it.  But  the  substratum  of  all 
reality,  that  is,  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  existence  of  things,  is  sub 
stance;  all  that  pertains  to  existence  can  be  cogitated  only  as  a  deter- 
mination of  substance.  Consequently^  the  permanent,  in  relation  to 
which  alone  can  all  relations  of  time  in  phenomena  be  determined,  is 
substance  in  the  world  of  phenomena,  that  ii>,  the  real  in  phenomena^ 
that  which,  as  the  substratum  of  all  change,  remains  ever  the  same. 
Accordingly,  as  this  cannot  change  in  existence,  its  quantity  in  nature 
can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished. 

Our  apprfhemion  of  the  manifold  in  a  phenomenoa  U  always  suc- 
cessive, is  consequently  always  changing.    By  it  alone  we  could,  there* 
fore,  never  determine  whether  this  manifold,  as  an  object  of  experience^ 
is  co-existent  or  successive,  unless  it  had  for  a  foundation  something 
that  exists  always,  that  is,  something  fixed  and  permanent,  of  the  ex- 
flstcnce  of  which  all   succession  and  co-existence  are  nothing  but  so 
i  many  modes  (modi  of  time).    Only  in  the  permanent,  theiv  are  relations 
of  time  possible  (for  simultaneity  and  succession  arc  Uie  only  relations 
in  time) ;    that  is  to  say,  the  permanent  is  the  substralum  of  our  em- 
pirical representation  of  time  itself,  in  which  alone  all  determinatiofi 
of  time  is  possible.    Permanence  is,  in  fact,  just  another  expression  for 
time,  as  the  abiding  correlate  of  all  existence  of  phenomena,  and  of 
all  change,  and  of  all  co-existence.     For  change  docs  not  affect  time 
itself,  but  only  the  phenomena  in  time  (just  as  co-existence  cannot  be 
I  regarded  as  a  modus  of  time  itself,  seeing  that  in  time  no  parts  are  co- 
Ifxrstent,  but  all  successive).    If  we  were  to  attribute  succession  to  time 
litself^  wc  should  be  obliged  to  cogitate  another  time,  in  which  this  sue- 
[etssion  would  be  possible.     It  is  only  by  means  of  the  permanent  that 
nee  in  different  parts  of  the  successive  series  of  time  receives  a 
ilily,  which  we  entitle  duration.     For  in  mere  succession,  existence 
is  perpetually  vanishing  and  recommencing,  and  therefore  never  has 
even  the  least  quantity.     Without  the  permanent,  then,  no  relation  in 
time  is  possible.     Now,  time  in  itself  is  not  an  object  of  perception ; 
consequently  the  permanent  in  phenomena  must  be  regarded  as  the  sub 
stratum   of  all   determination  of  time,   and   consequently  also  as  the 
condition  as  the  possibility  of  all  synihctical  unity  of  perceptions,  that 
is,  of  experience ;   and  all  existence  and  all  change  tn  time  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  mode  in  the  existence  of  that  which  abides  unchangeably. 
Therefore,  in  all  phenomena,  the  pennanent  is  the  object  ift  itself »  that 
if,  the  substance  (phenomenon);  but  all  that  changes  or  can  change 
tbdcmgs  only  to  the  mode  of  the  existence  of  this  substance  or  sub- 
stances, consequently  to  its  determinations. 

I  fmd  that  in  all  ages  not  only  the  philos^ophcr,  but  even  the  common 
I     '  idiuK,  has  prcposited  this  p-i  as  a  substraltim  of  all 

<  phenomena;   indeed,  I  am  <;  to  l>elieve  that  they  will 

^Siw;iys  accept  this  as  an  indubitable   l4».l.     Unly  the  philo^sopher  ex 
c$  himself  in  a  more  prccinie  and  definite  manner,  when  he  «ays 
'  In  aU  changes  m  Ihc  world,  the  sutfttan^^  remiiiis,  and  the  accidents 
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alone  are  changeable-*'  But  of  this  decidedly  synthetical  propofiitioo, 
I  nowhere  meet  with  even  an  attempt  at  proof ;  nay,  it  very  rarely  has 
the  good  fortune  to  stand,  as  it  deserves  to  do,  at  the  head  of  the  pure 
and  entirely  a  priori  laws  of  nature.  In  truth,  the  statement  that  sub- 
stance  is  perrnancnt,  is  tautological.  For  this  very  permanence  is  the 
ground  on  which  we  apply  the  category  of  substance  to  the  phetsomenoa ; 
and  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  prove  that  in  all  phenoroenn  there 
is  something  permanent,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  diangeable  ts 
nothing  but  a  determination.  But  because  a  proof  of  this  nature  can- 
not be  dogmatical,  that  is,  cannot  be  drawn  from  conceptions,  h 
as  it  concerns  a  synthetical  proposition  a  priori,  and  as  ptu  > 
never  reflected  that  such  propositions  are  valid  only  in  relation  tu  pos- 
sible experience,  and  therefore  cannot  be  proved  except  by  means  of  a 
deduction  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  it  is  no  wonder  that  while  it 
has  served  as  the  foundation  of  all  experience  ( for  we  feel  the  need  of _ 
it  in  empirical  cognition )»  it  has  never  been  supported  by  proof. 

A  philosopher  was  asked,  **  What  is  the  weight  of  smoke  ? " 
answered,  **  Subtract  from  the  weight  of  the  burnt  wood  the  weight  of 
the  remaining  ashes,  and  you  will  have  the  weight  of  the  smoke.*'  Thus 
he  presumed  it  to  ht  incontrovertible  that  even  in  fire  the  matter  (sub- 
stance) does  not  perish,  but  that  only  the  form  of  it  undergoes  a  chang 
In  like  manner  was  the  saying,  **  From  nothing  comes  nothing/*  onl\ 
another  inference  from  the  principle  of  permanence,  or  rather  of  the" 
ever-abiding  existence  of  the  true  subject  in  phenomena.  For  if  that 
in  the  phenomenon  which  we  call  substance  is  to  be  the  proper  sub- 
stratum of  all  determination  of  timc^  «t  follows  that  all  existence  in 
past  as  well  as  in  future  time,  must  be  determinable  by  means  of  it 
alone.  Hence  we  are  entitled  to  apply  the  term  substance  to  a  phe- 
nomenon, only  because  we  suppose  its  existence  in  all  time,  a  notion 
which  the  word  pennanencc  does  not  fully  express,  as  it  seems  rather 
to  be  referable  to  future  time.  However,  the  internal  necessity  per- 
petually to  be,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  necessity  always  lo 
have  been,  and  so  the  expression  may  stand  as  it  is.  **  Cigm  de  nikilo 
nihil" — "  in  nthilum  nil  posse  ftiferii,"  are  two  propositions  which  the 
ancients  never  parted,  and  which  people  nowadays  sometimes  mis- 
takenly disjoin,  because  they  imagine  that  the  propositions  apply  to 
objects  as  things  in  themselves^  and  that  the  fomicr  might  be  inimical 
to  the  dependence  (even  in  respect  of  its  substance  also)  of  the  world 
upon  a  supreme  cause.  But  this  apprehension  is  entirely  needless,  for 
the  question  in  this  case  is  only  of  phenomena  in  the  sphere  of  experi- 
ence, the  unity  of  which  never  could  be  possible,  if  we  admitted  the 
possibility  that  new  things  (in  respect  of  their  substance)  should  arrs 
For  in  that  case,  we  should  lose  altogether  that  which  alone  can  repr 
sent  the  unity  of  time,  to  wit,  the  identity  of  the  substratum,  as 
through  which  alone  all  change  possc-*ses  complete  and  thorough  unit; 
Thi  ♦  permanence  is,  however,  nothing  but  the  manner  in  which  we 
represent  to  ourselves  the  exi^fcnrc  of  things  in  tlie  phenomenal  world. 

The  determinations  of  a  which  are  only  particular  modes 

of  it^  existence,  are  called  They  are  always  real,  because 

they  concern  the  existence  of  subitance  (ncgatiooi  are  only  dctcrmimi- 
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tions,  which  express  the  non-existence  of  something  in  the  substance). 
Now,  if  to  this  real  in  the  substance  we  ascribe  a  particular  existence 
(for  example,  to  motion  as  an  accident  of  mailer),  this  existence  is 
called  inherence^  in  contradistinction  to  the  existence  of  substance,  which 
we  call  subsistence.  But  hence  arise  many  misconceptions,  and  it  would 
be  a  more  accurate  and  just  mode  of  expression  to  designate  the  acci- 
dent only  as  the  mode  in  which  the  existence  of  a  substance  is  posi- 
tively determined-  Meanwhile,  by  reason  of  the  conditions  of  the  logical 
exercise  of  our  understanding,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  separating*  as 
it  were,  that  which  in  the  existence  of  a  substance  is  subject  to  change, 
while  the  substance  remains,  and  regarding  it  in  relation  to  that  which 
is  properly  permanent  and  radical.  On  this  account,  this  category  of 
substance  stands  under  the  title  of  relation,  rather  because  it  is  the  con- 
dition thereof,  than  because  it  contains  in  itself  any  relation. 

Now,  upon  this  notion  of  permanence  rests  the  proper  notion  of  the 
conception  of  change.  Origin  and  extinction  are  not  changes  of  that 
which  originates  or  becomes  extinct  Change  is  but  a  mode  of  existence, 
which  follows  on  another  mode  of  existence  of  the  same  object;  hence 
all  that  changes  is  permanent,  and  only  the  condition  thereof  changes. 
Now  since  this  mutation  affects  only  determinations,  which  can  have 
a  beginning  or  an  end,  we  may  say,  employing  an  expression  which 
seems  somewhat  paradoxical,  **  Only  the  permanent  (substance)  is  sub- 
ject to  change;  the  mutable  suffers  no  change,  but  rather  aUcrnationt 
that  is,  when  certain  determinations  cease  others  begin/' 

Change,  then,  cannot  be  perceived  by  us  except  in  substances,  and 
origin  or  extinction  in  an  absolute  sense,  that  does  not  concern  merely 
a  determination  of  the  permanent*  cannot  be  a  possible  perception,  for 
it  is  in  this  very  notion  of  the  permanent  which  renders  possible  the 
representation  of  a  transition  from  one  state  into  another,  and  from 
non-being  to  being,  which,  consequently,  can  be  empirically  cognized 
only  as  alternating  determinations  of  that  which  is  permanent.  Grant 
that  a  thing  absolutely  begins  to  be;  we  must  then  have  a  point  of  time 
in  which  it  was  not.  But  how  and  by  what  can  we  fix  and  determine 
this  point  of  time,  unless  by  that  which  already  exists?  For  a  void  time 
— preceding — is  not  an  object  of  perception ;  but  if  we  connect  this  be- 
ginnmg  with  objects  which  existed  previously,  and  which  continue  to 
exist  till  the  object  in  question  begins  to  be,  then  the  latter  can  only  be 
a  determination  of  the  former  as  the  permanent  The  same  holds  good 
of  the  notion  of  extinction,  for  this  presupposes  the  enipidcal  repre- 
sentation of  a  time,  in  which  a  phenomenon  no  longer  exists. 

Substances  (in  the  world  of  phenomena)  are  the  substratum  of  all 
determinations  of  time.  The  beginning  of  some,  and  the  ceasing  to 
be  of  other  substances,  would  utterly  do  away  with  the  only  condition 
of  the  empirical  unity  of  time ;  and  in  that  case  phenomena  would  relate 
to  two  different  times,  in  which,  side  by  side,  existence  would  pass; 
which  is  absurd.  For  there  is  only  one  time  in  which  all  different  times 
must  be  placed,  not  as  co-existent,  but  as  successive. 

Accordingly,  permanence  is  a  necessary  condition  under  which  alone 
phenomena,  as  things  or  objects,  are  determinable  in  a  possible  experi- 
ence.    But  as  regards  the  empirical  criterion  of  this  necessary  perma- 
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ncncc,  and  with  it  of  the  substantiality  of  phenomena,  we  shall 
sufficient  opportuaity  to  speak  in  the  sequel. 


B 


Second  Analogy 

Principle  of  the  Successioo  of  Time  According  to  the  Law  of 

Causality 

All  diangea  take  place  accordlog  to  the  law  of  the  connection  of  Canae  asd 

Effect 

PROOF 

That  all  phenomena  In  the  succession  ol  time  are  only^  changes,  that 
isp  a  successive  being  and  non-bcing  of  the  dctcmiinations  of  substance 
which  is  permanent;  consequently  that  a  being  of  substance  kscif  whic 
follows  on  the  non-being  thereof,  or  a  non-bcing  of  substance  whic 
follows  on  the  being  thereof,  in  other  wonts,  that  tlic  origin  or  extinc 
tion  of  substance  itself,  is  impossible — all  this  has  been  fully  establishc 
in  treating  of  the  foregoing  principle.  This  principle  might  have  bee 
expressed  as  follows:  "  Ati  alteration  {succession)  of  phenomena  is 
merely  change;**  for  the  changes  of  substance  are  not  origin  or  ex- 
tinction,  because  the  conception  of  change  presupposes  the  same  sub- 
ject as  existing  with  two  opposite  determinations,  and  consequently  as 
permanent    After  this  premonition,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  proot 

I  perceive  that  phenomena  succeed  one  another,  that  is  to  say,  a  stall 
of  things  exists  at  one  time,  the  opposite  of  which  existed  in  a  forme 
state.     In  this  case  then,  I  really  connect  together  two  perceptions  III' 
time.    Now  connection  is  not  an  operation  of  mere  sense  and  intuition, 
hut  is  the  product  of  a  synthetical  faculty  of  imagination,  which  de- 
termines the  internal  sense  in  respect  of  a  relation  of  time*    But  im- 
agination can  connect  these  two  states  in  two  ways,  so  that  citlicr  the 
one  or  the  other  may  antecede  in  time ;   for  time  in  itself  cannot  be  an 
object  of  perception,  and  what  in  an  object  precedes  and  what  follows 
cannot  be  empirically  determined  in  relation  to  it,    I  am  only  consciotl 
then,  that  my  imagination  places  one  state  before,  and  the  other  afterjj 
not  that  the  one  slate  antecede*?  th*?  other  in  the  object.    In  other  wordij 
the  objective  relation  of  the  phenomena  remains  quite  unde 

termined  by  means  of  mere  i  ■     Now  in  order  that  this  rdatia 

may  be  cognized  as  determined,  the  relation  between  the  two  stat 
must  be  so  cogitated  that  it  is  thereby  determined  as  necessary,  whlc 
of  them  must  be  placed  before  and  which  after,  and  not  conversely* 
But  the  conception  which  carrier  with  it  a  necessity  of  synthetical  tmity,j 
can  be  none  other  than  a  pure  conception  of  the  understanding  whic| 
does  not  lie  in  mere  perception;  and  in  this  case  it  i%  the  conception 
the  relation  cf  cause  and  effect,  the  former  of  which  determines  the 
latter  in  time,  as  Its  necessary  conscQucnce.  and  not  as  something  which 
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might  possibly  antecede  (or  which  might  in  some  cases  not  be  pcrceiv 
to  follow).  It  follows  that  it  is  only  because  we  subject  the  sequence 
of  phenomena,  and  con5eciueniiy  all  change  to  the  law  of  causality,  that 
experience  itself,  that  is,  empirical  cognition  of  phenomena,  becomes 
possible;  and  consequently,  that  phenomena  themselves,  as  objects  o£ 
cxpcrieuce,  are  possible  only  by  virtue  of  this  law. 

Our  apprehension  of  the  manifold  of  phenomena  is  always  successive. 
The  representations  of  parts  succeed  one  another.  Whether  they  sue* 
cccd  one  another  in  the  object  also,  is  a  second  point  for  reflection, 
which  was  not  contained  in  the  former.  Now  we  may  certainly  give 
the  name  of  object  to  everything,  even  to  every  representation,  so  far 
as  wc  are  conscious  thereof ;  but  what  this  word  may  mean  in  the  case 
of  phenomena,  not  merely  in  so  far  as  they  (as  representations)  are 
objects,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  an  object,  is  a  question  re- 
quiring deeper  consideration.  In  so  far  as  they,  regarded  merely  as 
representations,  are  at  the  same  time  objects  of  consciousness,  they  arc 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  apprehension,  that  is,  reception  into  the 
synthesis  of  imagination,  and  we  must  therefore  say:  "The  manifold 
of  phenomena  is  always  produced  successively  in  the  mind,"  If  phe- 
nomena were  things  in  themselves,  no  man  would  be  able  to  conjecture 
from  the  succession  of  our  representations  how  this  manifold  is  con- 
nected in  the  object ;  for  wc  have  to  do  only  with  our  representations. 
How  things  may  be  in  themselves,  without  regard  to  the  representations 
through  which  they  affect  us,  is  utterly  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  cogni* 
tion.  Now  although  phenomena  are  not  things  in  themselves,  and  are 
nevertheless  the  only  thing  given  to  us  to  be  cognized,  it  is  my  duty 
to  show  what  sort  of  connection  in  time  belongs  to  the  manifold  in 
phenomena  themselves,  while  the  representation  of  this  manifold  in 
apprehension  is  always  successive.  For  example*  the  apprehension  of 
the  manifold  in  the  phenomenon  of  a  house  which  stands  before  me,  is 
successive.  Now  comes  the  question,  whether  the  manifold  of  this 
bouse  is  in  itself  also  successive: — 'which  no  one  will  be  at  all  willing 
to  grant  But.  so  soon  as  I  raise  my  conception  of  an  object  to  the 
transcendental  signification  thereof,  I  find  that  the  house  is  not  a  thing 
in  itjself,  but  only  a  phenomenon,  that  is,  a  representation,  the  transcen- 
dental object  of  which  remains  utterly  unknown.  What  then  am  I  to 
underftand  by  the  question,  How  can  the  manifold  be  connected  in  the 
phenomenon  itself — not  considered  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  merely  as 
a  phenomenon?  Here  that  which  lies  in  my  successive  apprehension 
b  regarded  as  representation,  while  the  phenomenon  which  is  gtveti 
me,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  nothmflr  more  than  a  complex  of  these 
rtprcscntatians,  h  regarded  as  f'  f  thereof,  with  which  my  con- 

ception, drawn  from  the  repri  .  of  apprehension,  must  har- 

moniye.  It  is  very  won  ^ccn  that,  a>  accordance  of  the  cognition  wtiH 
its  object  constitutes  truth,  the  question  now  before  us  can  only  relate 
to  the  formal  conditions  of  empirical  truth,  and  that  the  phenomenon, 
in  oppn'.tiTOn  to  the  representations  of  apprehension,  can  only  be  dis- 
tirv  om  as  the  object  of  thcnr.  if  it  is  subject  to  a  nile^ 

whi  OS  it  from  every  other  apprehension,  and  which  ren* 

dtrs  accessary  a  mode  of  connccUoD  of  the  manifold.    Thai  In  tbo 
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phenomenon  which  contains  the  condition  of  this  necessary  ndc  of  *^ 
prehension   is  the  object 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  our  task.  That  something  happens,  that  ii 
to  say,  that  something  or  some  state  exists  which  before  was  not,  can-' 
not  be  empirically  perceived,  unless  a  phenomenon  precedes,  which  dot% 
not  contain  in  itself  this  stale.  For  a  reality  which  should  follow  upon 
a  void  time,  in  other  words^  a  beginning,  which  no  state  of  thlngii  pre- 
cedes, can  just  as  little  be  apprehended  as  the  void  time  itself.  Every 
apprehension  of  an  event  is  therefore  a  perception  which  follows  upon 
another  perception.  But  as  this  is  the  case  with  all  synthesis  of  appre- 
hension, as  I  have  shown  above  in  the  example  of  a  house,  my  appre- 
hension of  an  event  is  not  yet  sufhciently  distinguished  from  other 
apprehensions.  But  I  remark  also,  that  if  in  a  phenomenon  which  con- 
tains an  occurrence,  I  call  the  antecedent  state  of  my  perception,  A,  and 
the  following  state,  B,  the  perception  B  can  only  follow  A  in  appre- 
hension, and  the  perception  A  cannot  follow  B,  but  only  precede  it. 
For  example,  I  see  a  ship  float  down  the  stream  of  a  river.  My  per* 
ception  of  its  place  lower  down  follows  upon  my  perception  of  its  place 
higher  up  the  course  of  the  river,  and  it  is  impossible  that  in  the  appre- 
hension of  this  phenomenon,  the  vessel  should  be  perceived  first  below 
and  afterwards  higher  up  the  stream.  Here,  therefore,  the  order  in 
the  sequence  of  perceptions  in  apprehension  is  determined;  and  by 
this  order  apprehension  is  regulated.  In  the  former  example,  my  per- 
ceptions in  the  apprehension  of  a  house,  might  begin  at  the  roof  and 
end  at  the  foundation,  or  vice  versa;  or  I  might  apprehend  the  mani- 
fold in  this  empirical  intuition  by  going  from  left  to  right,  and  from 
right  to  left  Accordingly,  in  the  series  of  these  perceptions,  there  was 
no  determined  order,  which  necessitated  my  beginning  at  a  certain 
point,  in  order  empirically  to  connect  the  manifold.  But  this  rule  i$ 
always  to  be  met  with  in  the  perception  of  that  which  happens,  and  it 
makes  the  order  of  the  successive  perceptions  in  the  apprehension  of 
such  a  phenomenon  necessary, 

I  must  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  deduce  the  subjective  sequence 
of  apprehension  from  the  objective  sequence  of  phenomena,  for  other- 
wise the  former  is  quite  undetermined,  and  one  phenomenon  is  not 
distinguishable  from  another.  The  former  alone  proves  nothing  as  to 
the  connection  of  the  manifold  in  an  object,  for  it  is  quite  arbitrary. 
The  latter  must  consist  in  the  order  of  the  manifold  in  a  phenomenon, 
according  to  which  order  the  apprehension  of  one  thing  (that  which 
happens)  follows  that  of  another  thing  (which  precedes),  in  conformity 
with  a  rule.  In  this  way  alone  can  I  ht  authoriicd  to  say  of  the  phe* 
nomcnon  itself,  and  not  merely  of  my  own  apprehension,  that  a  certain 
order  or  sequence  is  to  be  found  therein.  That  is,  in  other  wordft,  i 
cannot  arrange  my  ap'  n  otherwise  than  in  this  order. 

In  conformity  with  *hrn,  it  t-  necessary  that  in  thai  irliidt 

antecedes  an  evrnr  tl    r.    >  »n  of  a  rule,  according  to 

which  this  event  (  ]!  i\^  rily;   but  I  cannot  reverse 

this  and  go  hack  from  the  event*  and  dtlcnnine  (by  apprehesuion) 
tfiat  which  antecedes  it.  For  no  phenomenon  goes  back  frooi  tfie  sne» 
ceedi&g  point  of  time  to  tlie  preceding  point,  although  it  doei  certijafaf 
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rdate  to  a  preceding  point  of  time;  from  a  given  time,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  always  a  necessary  progression  to  the  determined  suc- 
ceeding time.  Therefore,  because  there  certainly  is  something  that 
follows,  I  must  of  necessity  connect  it  with  something  else,  which  ante- 
cedes,  and  upon  which  it  follows,  in  conformity  with  a  rule,  that  is 
oecessarily,  so  that  the  event,  as  conditioned,  affords  certain  indication 
of  a  condition,  and  this  condition  determines  the  event. 

Let  us  suppose  that  nothing  precedes  an  event,  upon  ivhich  this  event 
most  follow  in  conformity  with  a  rule.  All  sequence  of  perception 
»uld  then  exist  only  in  apprehension,  that  is  to  say,  would  l>e  merely 
bjcctive.  and  it  could  not  thereby  be  objectively  determined  what 
thing  ought  to  precede,  and  what  ought  to  follow  in  perception.  In  such 
a  ca^e,  we  should  have  nothing  but  a  play  of  representations,  which 
would  possess  no  application  to  any  object.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  not 
be  possible  through  perception  to  distinguish  one  phenomenon  from  an* 
other,  as  regards  relations  of  time;  because  the  succession  in  the  act 
of  apprehension  would  always  be  of  the  same  sort,  and  therefore  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  phenomenon  to  determine  the  succession*  and 
to  render  a  certain  sequence  objectively  necessary.  And,  in  this  case,  I 
cannot  say  that  two  states  in  a  phenomenon  would  follow  one  upon  the 
other,  but  only  that  one  apprehension  follows  upon  another*  But  this 
is  merely  subjective,  and  does  not  determine  an  object,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  held  to  be  cc^nition  of  an  object — not  even  in  the  phenome* 
nal  world. 

Accordingly,  when  we  know  in  experience  that  something  happens. 
we  always  presuppose  that  something  precedes,  whereupon  it  follows 
conformity  with  a  rule.  For  otherwise  I  could  not  say  of  the  object, 
I  it  follows;  because  the  mere  succession  in  my  apprehension,  if  it 
not  determined  by  3  rule  in  relation  to  something  preceding,  does 
authorize  succession  in  the  object.  Only  therefore,  in  reference  to 
rule,  according  to  which  phenomena  are  determined  in  their  sequence, 
X  is,  as  they  happen,  by  the  preceding  state,  can  I  make  my  subjective 
ithcsb  (of  apprehension)  objective,  and  it  is  only  under  this  pre- 
ipposition  that  even  the  experience  of  an  event  is  possible. 
No  doubt  it  appears  as  if  this  were  in  thorough  contradiction  to  alt 
Ibc  notions  which  people  have  hitherto  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
ccdure  of  the  human  understanding.  According  to  these  opinions, 
i*  by  means  of  the  perception  and  comparison  of  similar  consequences 
lowing  upon  certain  antecedent  phenomena,  that  the  understanding 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  rule,  according  to  which  certain  events  al- 
ys  follow  certain  phenomena,  and  it  is  only  by  this  process  that  we 
:ain  to  the  conception  of  cause-  Upon  such  a  basis,  it  is  dear  that 
conception  must  be  merely  empirical,  and  the  rule  which  it  fur- 
es  us  with—**  Everything  that  happens  must  have  a  cause  " — would 
just  a  A  contingent  as  experience  itself.  The  universality  and  neces- 
of  the  nilc  or  law  would  be  perfectly  spurious  attribtttes  of  it.  In- 
st could  not  possess  universal  validity,  inasmuch  ait  it  would  not 
this  case  be  d  priori,  but  founded  on  deduction.  But  the  same  is  the 
with  this  law  a;*  with  other  pure  d  priori  representations  (/.  g, 
and  tjme)»  which  we  can  draw  tn  perfect  clearness  and  complete* 
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ness  from  experience,  only  because  we  had  already  placed  them  thereifl 
and  by  that  means,  and  by  that  alone,  !     *         t  red  experience 
Indeed,  the  logical  dcarnciis  of  this  r  mn  of  a  rule, 

ing  the  series  of  events,  is  possible  ^^   li  no  made  u^ 

in  experience,    Nevertlielcss,  tlic  .  *pi  ifi    rule.  a»  a  con 

of  the  synthetical  unity  of  phcnonit:«<i  m  timc»  Wis  the  ground 
pcriencc  itself,  and  consequently  preceded  it  ^  priori. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  show  by  an  example,  that  we  never,  even 
experience,  attribute  to  an  object  the  notion  of  succcsj^ion  or  effect  (c 
an  cvcnt^that  is,  the  happening  of  something  that  did  not  exist 
fore),  and  distinguish  it  from  the  subjective  succession  ot  apprehen^io 
unless  when  a  rule  lies  at  the  foundation,  which  compels  us  to  oh 
this  order  of  perception  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  tliat,  indeed^  ; 
is  this  necessity  which  first  renders  possible  the  representation  of  a  $u^ 
cession  \n  the  objecL 

We  have  representations  within  us,  of  which  also  we  can  be  < 
But,  however  widely  extended,  however  accurate  and  thorough -g 
this  consciousness  may  be,  these  representations  are  still  nothing  mof\ 
than  representations^^  that  is,  internal  determinations  of  the  mind 
or  that  relation  of  time.    Now  how  happens  it.  that  to  these  repr 
tions  we  should  set  an  object,  or  that,  in  addition  to  their  &tibj^ 
reality,  as  modifications,  we  should  still   further  attribute  to  tl 
certain  unknown  objective  reality?    It  is  dear  that  objective  stgntfiofiey 
cannot  exist  in  a  relation  to  another  representation  (of  thst  whtVh  we 
desire  to  term  object),  for  \n  that  case  tlie  que?' 
docs  this  other  representation  go  out  of  it^lf.  :; 
nificancy  over  and  above  the  subjective,  which  is  proper  to  ir 
termination  of  a  state  of  mind?'*     If  we  try  to  discover  wK 
new  property  the  relation  to  an  object  gives  to  our  subjective  r- 
sentations,  and  what  new  importance  they  thereby  receive,  we 
find  that  this  relation  has  no  ofher  effect  than  that  of  rendering  n 
sary  the  connection  of  our  representations  in  a  certain  manner,  anu 
subjecting  them  to  a  rule :   and  that  conversely,  it  ts  only  because  a  eel! 
tain  order  is  necessary  in  the  relations  of  time  of  our  repfese^tattoa^ 
that  objective  significancy  is  ascribed  to  them. 

In  the  synthesis  of  phenomena,  the  manifold  of  our  representatton 
15  always  successive.    Now  hereby  is  not  represented  an  object,  for 
BMttis  of  ^^  sion,  which  is  common  to  all  apprehension,  no  ou 

tilfalg  is  *y  d  from  another.     But  &o  soon  as  I  perceive  or  ai 

in  there  Is  a  reUtioci  to  a  stn 
on  follows  in  accontanee  * 

or  as  a  thbig  that  hasipcfii^ 
ich  f  must  assign  a  cerUi 
determinate  position  in  tinK%  which  c^jin^^t  be  altered!,  bccattse  of 
preceding  state  in  the  object,  When^  therefore,  I  peroetvr  thai  some 
thing  happens,  there  is  contained  tn  this  repmeittalson,  in  the  fir^ 
placr.  T*tr  frirt  tfttt  something  antecedet:  brr.tti'tr  It  h  nrtr  in  rdatkm 
to  ih:  nomcna  obtains  its  prci;  tn  other 

word  an  antecedent  time,  in  ■  xi^te.     Bo 

it  can  rcoGsv«  ita  detoioioeit  place  in  tiinc,  ottijr  by  the 


%  that  m  ihii  m 
which  the  rc|» 
soon  do  I  rcprcseiTv 
in  oilier  words,  I  ^ 
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tbat  sAfnetbing  existed  in  the  foregoing  state»  upon  which  it  follows 
inevitably  and  always,  that  is,  in  conformity  with  a  rule.  From  all  this 
it  is  evident  tliat,  in  the  first  place.  I  cannot  reverse  the  order  of  suc- 
Gcsston,  and  make  that  which  happens  precede  that  upon  which  it  fol- 
lows; and  that,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  antecedent  state  be  posited, 
a  certain  determinate  event  inevitably  and  necessarily  follows.  Hence 
It  follows  that  there  exists  a  certain  order  in  our  representations, 
whereby  the  present  gives  a  sure  indication  of  some  previously  existing 

fcie.  as  a  correlate,  though  still  undetermined,  of  the  existing  event 
fhich  is  given — a  correlate  which  itself  relates  to  the  event  as  its  con- 
sequence, conditions  it,  and  connects  it  necessarily  with  itself  in  the 
series  of  lime. 

If  then  it  be  admitted  as  a  necessary  law  of  sensibility,  and  conse- 
quently a  formal  condition  of  all  perception,  that  the  preceding  ncces* 
Jy  determines  the  succeeding  time  (inasmuch  as  I  cannot  arrive  at 
succeeding  except  through  the  preceding),  it  must  likewise  be  an 

dispensable  law  of  empirical  representation  of  the  scries  of  time, 
hat  the  phenomena  of  the  past  determine  all  phenomena  in  the  suc- 
ceeding time,  and  that  ^he  latter,  as  events,  cannot  take  place,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  former  determine  their  existence  in  time,  that  is  to 
*ay,  establish  it  according  to  a  rule.  For  it  is  of  course  only  in  phe- 
aa  that  we  can  empirically  cognize  this  continuity  in  the  oonnec* 
of  times. 

For  all  experience  and  for  the  possibility  of  expertcnce,  understand- 
ing is  indispensable,  and  the  first  step  which  it  takes  in  this  sphere  is  not 
to  render  the  representation  of  objects  clear,  but  to  render  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  object  in  general,  possible.  It  does  this  by  applying  the 
i>rdcr  of  time  to  phenomena,  and  their  existence.  In  other  words,  it 
assigns  to  each  phenomenon,  as  a  consequence,  a  place  in  relation  to 
preceding  phenomena,  determined  d  priori  in  time,  without  which  it 
could  not  harmonize  with  lime  itself,  which  determines  a  place  d  priori 
to  all  its  parts.  This  determination  of  place  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  relation  of  phenomena  to  absolute  time  (for  it  is  not  an  object  of 
perception)  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  phenomena  must  rcciprocaUy  de- 
termine the  places  in  time  of  one  another,  and  render  these  necessary 
in  the  order  of  time-  In  other  words,  whatever  follows  or  happens,  must 
i-.n  .^v  in  conformity  with  an  universal  rule  upon  that  which  was  con- 
'  in  the  foregoing  state.  Hence  arises  a  series  of  phenomena, 
•  iuLit,  by  means  of  the  understanding,  prodtiees  and  renders  necessary 

actly  the  same  order  and  continuous  connection  tn  the  series  of  our 

isible  perceptions,  as  is  found  d  priori  in  the  form  of  internal  mtui- 
tion  (time),  in  which  all  our  perceptions  must  have  place* 

That  something  happens,  then,  is  a  perception  ivhich  belongs  to  a 
possible  experience,  which  becomes  real,  only  because  I  look  tipon  the 
pihenomenon  as  determined  in  regard  to  its  place  in  time,  rnnscquenily 
as  an  e>b]lref.  which  can  always  be  found  by  means  of  a  rule  in  the  con- 
ft'  f  my  perceptions.    But  thi^  nile  of  tlie  determination  of 

u  ng  to  succession  rn  time  is  as  follows:    "  In  what  pre- 

t  1  r  I  the  condition,  tinder  which  an  event  always  (that 
.inl>  )   ttllows.*'    From  alt  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  principle 
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of  cause  and  effect  is  the  principle  of  possible  experience,  that  is,  of 
objective  cognition  of  phenomena,  in  regard  to  their  relations  in  the 
succession  of  time. 

The  proof  of  this  fundamental  proposition  rests  entirely  on  the  fol- 
lowing momenta  of  argument  To  all  empirical  cognition  belongs  the 
synthesis  of  the  manifold  by  the  imagination,  a  synthesis  which  is  al- 
ways successive,  that  is,  in  which  the  representations  therein  always 
follow  one  another.  But  the  order  of  succession  in  imagination  is  not 
determined,  and  the  series  of  successive  representations  may  be  taken 
retrogressively  as  well  as  progressively.  But  if  this  sjmthesis  is  a  syn- 
thesis of  apprehension  (of  the  manifold  of  a  given  phenomenon),  then 
the  order  is  determined  in  the  object,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
there  is  therein  an  order  of  successive  synthesis  which  determines  an 
object,  and  according  to  which  something  necessarily  precedes,  and 
when  this  is  posited,  something  else  necessarily  follows.  If,  then,  my 
perception  is  to  contain  the  cognition  of  an  event,  that  is,  of  something 
which  really  happens,  it  must  be  an  empirical  judgment,  wherein  we 
think  that  the  succession  is  determined;  that  is,  it  presupposes  another 
phenomenon,  upon  which  this  event  follows  necessarily,  or  in  conformity 
with  a  rule.  If,  on  the  contrary,  when  I  posited  the  antecedent,  the 
event  did  not  necessarily  follow,  I  should  be  obliged  to  consider  it 
merely  as  a  subjective  play  of  my  imagination,  and  if  in  this  I  repre- 
sented to  myself  anything  as  objective,  I  must  look  upon  it  as  a  mere 
dream.  Thus  the  relation  of  phenomena  (as  possible  perceptions),  ac- 
cording to  which  that  which  happens,  is,  as  to  its  existence,  necessarily 
determined  in  time  by  something  which  antecedes,  in  conformity  with 
a  rule — in  other  words,  the  rdation  of  cause  and  effect — b  the  condi- 
tion of  the  objective  validity  of  our  empirical  judgments  in  regard  to 
the  sequence  of  perceptions,  consequently  of  their  empirical  truth,  and 
therefore  of  experience  The  principle  of  the  rdatiofi  of  causality  in 
the  succession  of  phenomena  is  therefore  valid  for  all  objects  of  ex- 
perience, because  it  b  itself  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  experience. 

Here,  however,  a  difficulty  arises,  which  must  be  resolved.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  connection  of  causality  among  phenomena  is  limited  in  our 
formula  to  the  succession  thereof,  although  in  practice  we  find  diat  the 
principle  applies  also  when  the  phenomena  exist  tog^rther  in  the  same 
time,  and  that  cause  and  effect  may  be  simultaneous.  For  example, 
there  is  heat  in  a  room,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  open  air.  I  look 
about  for  the  cause,  and  find  it  to  be  the  fire.  Now  die  fire  as  the  cause, 
ts  simultaneous  with  its  effect,  the  beat  of  die  room.  In  this  case,  dien, 
there  is  no  successaoo  as  regards  time,  between  cause  and  effect  but 
they  are  simultaneous ;  and  still  die  law  holds  good.  The  greatef  part 
of  operating  causes  in  nature  are  simultaneoos  widi  dietr  c€Fects.  and 
the  succession  in  time  of  the  latter  is  produced  only  because  the  cause 
cannot  achieve  the  total  of  its  effect  in  one  mooient  But  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  effect  £rst  arises,  it  b  always  siranhaneoos  with  die 
causality  of  its  cause,  because  if  the  cause  had  b«t  a  mooieiit  before 
ceased  to  be.  the  effect  coold  not  have  arben.  Here  it  nmst  be  specially 
rememberedL  that  we  mast  coBsider  the  ^^4^  oi  time,  and  ik«c  the  h^se 
^ercol    Tbe  rdatkw  rcnalBS  crcn  tbouf  h  ak>  time  has  elafoed.    The 
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time  between  the  causality  of  the  cause  and  its  immediate  effect  may 
entirely  vanish,  and  the  cause  and  effect  be  thus  simultaneous,  but  the 
relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  remains  always  determinable  according 
to  time.  If,  for  example.  I  consider  a  leaden  ball,  which  lies  upon  a 
cushion  and  makes  a  hollow  in  it,  as  a  cause«  then  it  is  simukaneous 
with  the  effect.  But  I  distin^ish  the  two  through  the  relation  of  time 
of  the  dynamical  connection  of  both.  For  if  I  lay  the  ball  upon  the 
cushioOf  then  the  hollow  follows  upon  the  before  smooth  surface;  but 
supposing  the  cushion  has,  from  some  cause  or  another,  a  hoUow,  there 
does  not  thereupon  follow  a  Jeaden  ball 

Thus,  the  law  of  the  succession  of  time  is  in  all  instances  the  only 
empirical  criterion  of  effect  in  relation  to  the  causality  of  the  antecedent 
cause.  The  glass  is  the  cause  of  the  rising  of  the  water  above  its  hori- 
zontal surface,  although  the  two  phenomena  arc  contemporaneous.  For, 
as  soon  as  I  draw  some  water  with  the  glass  from  a  larger  vessel,  an 
effect  follows  thereupon,  namely,  the  change  of  the  horizontal  state 
which  the  water  had  in  the  large  vessel  into  a  concave,  which  it  assumes 
in  the  glass. 

This  conception  of  causality  leads  us  to  the  conception  of  action; 
that  of  action,  to  the  conception  of  force ;  and  through  it,  to  the  con- 
ception of  substance.  As  I  do  not  wish  this  critical  essay,  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  treat  of  the  sources  of  our  synthetical  cognition  ^ 
priori,  to  be  crowded  with  analyses  which  merely  explain,  but  do  not 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  conceptions,  1  reserve  the  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  above  conceptions  for  a  future  system  of  pure  reason.  Such 
an  analysis,  indeed,  executed  with  great  particularity,  may  already  be 
found  in  well-known  works  on  this  subject.  But  I  cannot  at  present 
refrain  from  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  empirical  criterion  of  a 
substance,  in  so  far  as  it  seems  to  be  more  evident  and  more  easily 
recognized  through  the  conception  of  action,  than  through  that  of  the 
permanence  of  a  phenomenon. 

Where  action  (consequently  activity  and  force)  exists,  substance  also 
must  exist,  and  in  it  alone  must  be  sought  the  seat  of  that  fruitful  source 
of  phenomena.  Very  well.  But  if  we  are  called  upon  to  explain  what 
we  mean  by  substance,  and  wish  to  avoid  the  vice  of  reasoning  in  a 
circle,  the  answer  is  by  no  means  so  easy.  How  shall  we  conclude 
immediately  from  the  action  to  the  permanence  of  that  which  acts,  this 
being  nevertheless  an  essential  and  peculiar  criterion  of  substance  (phe- 
nomenon)? But  after  what  has  been  said  above,  the  solution  of  this 
question  becomes  easy  enough,  although  by  the  common  mode  of  pro- 
cedure— merely  analyzing  our  conceptions— it  would  be  quite  impossible. 
The  conception  of  an  action  indicates  the  relation  of  the  subject  of 
causality  to  the  effect.  Now  f>ecause  all  effect  consists  in  that  which 
happens,  therefore  in  the  changeable,  the  last  subject  thereof  is  the 
permanent,  as  the  substratum  of  all  that  changes,  that  is,  substance.  For 
according  to  the  principle  of  causality,  actions  arc  always  the  first 
ground  of  all  change  in  phenomena,  and  consequently  cannot  be  a 
property  of  a  subject  which  itself  changes,  because  if  this  were  the  case, 
other  actions  and  another  subject  would  be  necessary  to  determine  this 
change.    From  all  this  it  results  thai  action  alone,  as  an  empirical  cd- 
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terion,  is  a  sufficient  proo!  of  tlie  presence  of  stibsUntiality,  without  any 
necessit>*  on  my  part  of  endeavoring  to  discover  the  permanence  of 
substance  by  a  comparison.  Bes^ides*  by  this  nioilc  of  induction  we 
could  not  attain  to  the  completeness  which  the  magnitude  and  strict 
universality  of  the  conception  requires*  For  Uiat  the  primary  subji 
of  the  causality  of  all  arising  and  passing  away»  all  origin  and  exti 
tion,  cannot  itself  (in  the  sphere  of  phenomena)  arise  and  pass  avni; 
is  a  sound  and  safe  conclusion,  a  conclusion  which  leads  us  to  the  coi 
ception  of  empirical  necessity  and  permanence  in  existence,  and  conse^ 
quently  to  the  conception  of  a  substance  ais  phenomenon* 

When  something  happens,  the  mere  fact  of  the  occurrence,  witboot 
regard  to  that  which  occurs,  is  an  object  requiring  investigation.  The 
transition  from  the  non-being  of  a  state  into  the  existence  of  it,  sup- 
posing that  this  state  contains  no  quality  which  previously  existed  iri^ 
the  phenomenon,  is  a  fact  of  itself  demanding  inquiry.  Such  an  ev< 
as  has  l>ccn  shown  in  No.  A,  does  not  concern  substance  (for  substani 
does  not  thus  originate),  but  its  condition  or  state.  It  is  therefore  only 
change,  and  not  origin  from  nothing.  If  this  origin  be  regarded  its  the 
effect  of  a  foreign  cause,  it  is  termed  creation,  which  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  event  among  phenomena^  because  the  very  possibility  of 
it  would  annihilate  the  unity  of  experience.  If,  however,  I  regard  all 
things  not  sks  phenomena,  but  as  things  in  themselves^  and  objects  of 
understanding  alone,  they,  although  substances,  may  be  considered  S3 
dependent,  in  respect  of  their  existence,  on  a  foreign  cause.  But  this 
would  require  a  very  different  mcnning  in  the  words,  a  meaning  which 
could  not  apply  to  phenomena  as  objects  of  possible  experience. 

How  a  thing  can  be  changed,  how  it  is  possible  that  upon  one  state 
existing  in  one  point  of  time,  an  opposite  state  should  follow  in  an^ 
other  point  of  time — of  this  we  have  not  the  smallest  conception  d  priori. 
There  is  requisite  for  this  the  knowledge  of  real  powers,  v 
only  be  given  empirically;  for  example,  knowledge  of  movi 
or,  in  other  words,  of  certain  successive  phenomena  (as  movement 
which  indicate  the  presence  of  such  forces.  But  the  form  of  eve 
change,  the  condition  under  which  alone  it  can  take  place  as  the  com' 
ing  into  existence  of  another  state  (be  the  content  of  the  change,  that 
is,  the  state  which  is  changed,  what  it  may),  and  consequently  the  suc- 
cession of  the  states  themselves,  can  very  well  be  considered  h  t^iori^ 
in  relation  to  the  law  of  causality  and  the  conditions  of  time.* 

When  a  substance  passes  from  one  s^tate,  a,  into  another  Mate,  b,  the 
point  of  time  in  which  the  latter  exists  is  di0erent  from,  and  subsequent 
to  that  in  which  the  former  existed.  In  like  manner,  the  second  state, 
as  reality  (in  the  phenomenon),  differs  from  the  fir«t,  in  which  tJic 
reality  of  the  second  did  not  exist,  as  b  from  rero.  That  is  !o  say,  if 
the  state,  b,  differs  from  the  slate.  <i.  only  in  re^p<?ct  to  quantity,  the 
change  is  a  coming  into  cxiMencc  of  b  —  a.  which  in  the  former  sM:2:t^ 
did  not  exist,  and  in  relation  to  which  that  state  15=^0. 

Now  the  question  arise^i,  how  a  thing  passes  from  one  state  =  a,  into 

•It  nmrt  t>*  fenurlccJ,  t^=l  T  4o  not  lofm  manner,  It  *!or«  not  cbsn^  lU 
■netk    of    ihe    I  i  n    t«I»-        »l*t«    (ol    motton);   km   only   mKtn  itt 

tf^irm.   hut  of  i!  statii.       mofioit  inerciMi  or  d«creA»c». 
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mother  state  =  6.  Between  two  moments  there  is  always  a  certain 
time,  and  between  two  slates  existing  in  these  momentSs  there  is  always 
a  difference  having  a  certain  quaniily  (for  all  parts  of  phenomena  arc 
in  their  turn  quantities ).  Consequently,  every  transition  from  one  state 
into  another,  is  always  effected  in  a  time  contained  between  two 
moments,  of  which  the  first  determines  the  state  which  the  thing 
leaves,  and  the  second  determines  the  state  into  which  the  thing 
passes.  Both  moments,  then,  are  limitations  of  the  time  of  a  change, 
consequently  of  the  intermediate  state  between  both,  and  as  such  they 
belong  to  the  total  of  the  change.  Now  every  change  lias  a  cause, 
which  evidences  its  causality  in  the  whole  time  during  which  the  change 
takes  place.  The  cause,  therefore,  does  not  produce  the  change  all  at 
once  or  in  one  moment,  hut  in  a  time,  so  that,  as  the  time  gradually  in- 
creases from  the  commencing  instant,  a,  to  its  completion  at  b,  in  like 
maimer  also,  the  quantity  of  the  reality  (b  —  a)  is  generated  through 
the  lesser  degrees  which  are  contained  between  the  first  and  last  All 
change  is  therefore  possible  only  through  a  continuous  action  of  the 
causality,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  uniform,  wc  call  a  momentum.  The 
change  does  not  consist  of  these  momenta,  but  is  generated  or  produced 
by  them  as  their  effect 

Such  is  the  law  of  the  continuity  of  all  change,  the  ground  of  which 
Is,  that  neither  time  itself  nor  any  phenomenon  in  time  consists  of  parts 
which  are  the  smallest  possible,  but  that,  notwithstanding,  the  state  of 
a  thing  passes  in  the  process  of  a  change  through  all  these  parts,  as 
elements^  to  its  second  state*  There  is  no  smallest  degree  of  reality  in 
a  |>henomenon,  just  as  there  is  no  smallest  degree  in  the  quantity  of 
time;  and  so  the  new  state  of  the  reality  grows  up  out  of  the  former 
state,  through  all  the  infinite  degrees  thereof,  the  differences  of  which 
one  frotn  another^  taken  all  togctlicr,  are  less  Uian  the  difference  be- 
tween 0  and  a. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  here  into  the  utility  of  this  principle 
to  the  investigation  of  nature.  But  how  such  a  proposition,  which  ap- 
pears so  greatly  to  cxttnd  our  knowledge  of  nature,  is  possible  com- 
pletely d  l*riori,  is  indeed  a  question  which  deserv^cs  investigation*  al- 
though the  first  view  seems  to  demonstrate  the  truth  and  reality  of  the 
principle ,  and  the  question,  how  it  is  possible,  may  be  considered  super- 
fluous. For  there  are  so  many  groundless  pretensions  to  the  enlargement 
of  our  knowledge  by  pure  reason,  that  we  must  take  it  as  a  general  rule 
to  be  mistrustful  of  all  such,  and  without  a  thorough-going  and  radical 
deduction,  to  believe  nothing  of  the  sort  even  on  the  clearest  dogmatical 
rvidencc. 

Every  addition  to  our  empirical  knowledge,  and  every  advance  made 
in  tV  e  of  our  perception,  is  nothing  more  than  an  exten'^ion  of 

the  lion  of  the  internal  sense,  that  is  to  say,  a  progression  !tt 

nc,  lie        r  t  ,  tlirm  elves  what  they  may.  phenomena,  or  pure  tntui- 

j(fw.     Till     pr i^ii      i(>n  in  time  determines  everything,  and  is  xUxM 
i*^d  by  nothing  else.     That  i^  to  wiy,  live  parts  of  the  progrc^ 
t  only  in  time,  and  by  mcan^  of  the  synihe^iis  thereof,  nnd  r* 
not  given  antecedently  to  it.    For  this  reason,  every  transi' 
ce^doci  to  anything  which  follows  upon  another  in  time,  is  a  - 
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tiofi  of  time  by  means  of  tbt  production  of  this  perception*  And  Af,  this 
determination  of  time  is,  always  and  in  aU  parts,  a  quiintity»  the  per- 
ccption  produced  is  to  be  considered  as  a  quantity  which  proceeds 
through  aJl  its  degrees — no  one  of  which  is  the  smallest  possible — from 
zero  up  to  its  determined  degree.  From  this  we  perceive  the  possibility 
of  cognizing  d  priori  a  law  of  changes — a  law,  however,  which  concerns 
their  form  merely.  We  merely  anticipate  our  own  apprehension,  the 
formal  condition  of  which,  inasmuch  as  it  is  itself  to  he  found  in  the 
mind  antecedently  to  all  given  phenomenap  must  certainly  be  capable 
of  being  cognized  6  priori. 

Thus,  as  time  contains  the  sensuous  condition  d  priori  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  continuous  progression  of  that  which  exists  to  ihat  which 
follows  it,  the  understanding,  by  virtue  of  the  unity  of  apperception, 
contains  the  condition  d  priori  of  the  possibility  of  a  continuous  de- 
termination of  the  position  in  time  of  all  phenomena,  and  this  by  means 
of  the  series  of  causes  and  effects,  the  former  of  which  necessitate  the 
sequence  of  the  latter,  and  thereby  render  universally  and  for  all  time^ 
and  by  consequence,  objectively,  valid  the  empirical  cognition  of  th« 
relations  of  time. 


Third  Analogy 

Principle  of  Co-existence^  According  to  the  Law  of  Reciprocity 
or  Community 

All  sttbatances,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  perceived  in  space  at  Uie  suda 
time«  exist  io  a  state  of  complete  reciprocity  of  action* 

PROOF 

Things  arc  co-cxistcnt,  when  in  empirical  intuition  the  perception  of 
the  one  can  follow  upon  the  perception  of  the  other,  and  vtcf  versa-^ 
which  cannot  occur  in  the  succcs^^ion  of  phenomena,  as  we  have  shown 
in  the  explanation  of  the  second  principle*  Thus  I  can  perceive  the 
moon  and  then  fhe  earth,  or  conversely,  first  the  earth  and  then  the 
moon;  and  for  the  reason  that  my  perception  of  these  objects  can 
reciprocally  follow  each  other,  I  say,  they  exist  contemporaneously. 
Now  co-existence  is  the  existence  of  the  manifold  in  the  same  time. 
But  time  itself  is  not  an  object  of  perception;  and  therefore  we  can* 
not  conclude  from  the  fact  that  things  are  placed  in  the  same  time,  the 
other  fact,  that  the  perceptions  of  these  things  can  follow  each  other 
reciprocally.  The  synthesis  of  the  imagination  in  apprehcnwon  would 
only  present  to  U8  each  of  these  perceptions  as  present  in  the  iuT>"ect 
when  the  other  x%  not  present,  and  contrariwise;  h«it  would  not  show 
that  the  objects  are  cO'existcnt,  that  is  to  %%y,  that,  if  the  one  ext^fc 
the  other  aUo  exists  in  the  same  time,  and  that  this  \%  ncccs«arilv 
in  order  that  the  t>erccptirins  may  he  capable  of  following  rach 
rectprocally.     It  fuUows  thai  a  coticcpiion  of  the  undcrstandi! 
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category  ol  the  reciprocal  sequence  of  the  determinations  of  phenomena 
(existing  as  they  do,  apart  from  each  other,  and  yet  contemporaneously), 
is  requisite  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  the  reciprocal  succession  of  per- 
ceptions has  its  foundation  in  the  object,  and  to  enable  us  to  represent 
co-existence  as  objective.  But  that  relation  of  substances  in  which 
ihe  one  contains  determinations  the  ground  of  which  is  in  the  other 
substance,  is  the  relation  of  influence.  And,  when  this  influence  is  re- 
ciprocal, it  is  the  relation  of  community  or  reciprocity.  Consequently 
the  co-existence  of  substances  in  space  cannot  be  cognized  in  experi* 
ence  otherwise  than  under  the  precondition  of  their  reciprocal  action. 
This  is  therefore  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  things  themselves 
as  objects  of  experience. 

Things  are  co-existent,  in  so  far  as  they  exist  in  one  and  the  same 
time.  But  how  can  we  know  that  they  exist  in  one  and  the  same  time? 
Only  by  observing  that  the  order  in  the  synthesis  of  apprehension  of 
the  manifold  is  arbitrary  and  a  matter  of  indifference,  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  can  proceed  from  A,  through  B,  C,  D,  to  E,  or  contrariwise 
from  E  to  A.  For  if  they  were  successive  in  time  (and  in  the  order, 
Jet  us  suppose,  which  begins  with  A),  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
apprehension  in  perception  to  begin  with  E  and  go  backwards  to  A, 
inasmuch  as  A  belongs  to  past  time,  and  therefore  cannot  be  an  object 
of  apprehension. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  a  number  of  substances  considered  as  phe- 
nomena each  is  completely  isolated,  that  is,  that  no  one  acts  upon  an* 
other.  Then  I  say  that  the  co-exist  at  ce  of  these  cannot  be  an  object 
of  fK)ssible  perception,  and  that  the  existence  of  one  cannot,  by  any 
mode  of  empirical  synthesis,  lead  us  to  ihe  existence  of  another.  For 
we  imagine  them  in  this  case  to  be  separated  by  a  completely  void 
space,  and  thus  perception,  which  proceeds  from  the  one  to  the  other 
in  time,  would  indeed  determine  their  existence  by  means  of  a  follow- 
ing perception,  but  would  be  quite  unable  to  distinguish  whether  the 
one  phenomenon  follows  objectively  upon  the  first,  or  is  co-existent 
with  it 

Besides  the  mere  fact  of  existence  then,  there  must  be  something  by 
means  of  which  A  determines  the  position  of  B  in  time,  and  conversely, 
B  the  position  of  A;  because  only  under  this  condition  can  substances 
be  empirically  represented  as  existing  contemporaneously.  Now  that 
alone  determines  the  position  of  another  thing  in  time,  which  is  the 
cause  of  it  or  of  its  determinations.  Consequently  every  substance 
(inasmuch  as  it  can  have  succession  predicated  of  it  only  in  respect  of 
its  determinations)  must  contain  the  causality  of  certain  determinations 
in  another  substance,  and  at  the  same  time  the  effects  of  the  causality 
of  the  other  in  itself.  That  is  to  say.  substances  must  stand  (mediately 
or  immediately)  in  dynamical  community  with  each  other,  if  co- 
existence is  to  be  cognized  in  any  possible  experience.  Buf,  in  regard 
to  objects  of  experience,  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  without  which 
the  experience  of  these  objects  would  itself  be  impossible.  Conse- 
quently it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  substances  in  the  world  of 
phenomena,  in  so  far  as  they  are  co-existent,  stand  in  a  relation  of  com- 
plete community  of  reciprocal  action  to  each  other* 
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The  word  community  has  in  our  language*  two  meanings,  and  con- 
tains the  two  notions  conveyed  in  the  Latin  communw,  and  cofnnurcium* 
We  employ  it  in  this  place  in  the  latter  sense — that  of  a  dynamical  com- 
munity, without  which  even  the  community  of  place  {communio  spatH) 
could  not  be  empirically  cognized.  In  our  experiences  it  is  ca«y  to 
observ^c,  that  it  is  only  the  continuous  influences  in  all  parts  of  space 
that  can  conduct  our  senses  from  one  object  to  another;  that  the  light 
which  plays  l>etween  our  eyes  and  the  heavenly  bodies  produces  at 
mediating  community  between  them  and  us,  and  thereby  evidences 
their  coexistence  with  us;  that  we  cannot  empirically  change  our  po- 
sit idt*  (perceive  this  change),  unless  the  existence  of  matter  throughout 
the  whole  of  space  rendered  possible  the  perception  of  the  positions  wc 
occupy;  and  that  this  perception  can  prove  the  contemporaneous  ex- 
istence of  these  places  only  through  their  reciprocal  influence,  and 
thereby  also  the  co-existence  of  even  the  most  remote  objects — although 
in  this  case  the  proof  is  only  mediate.  Without  community,  every 
perception  (of  a  phenomenon  in  space)  is  separated  from  every  other 
and  isolated,  and  the  chain  of  empirical  representations,  that  is,  of 
experience,  must,  with  the  appearance  of  a  new  object,  begin  entirely 
de  novo,  without  the  least  connection  with  preceding  rcprcsentationii, 
and  without  standing  towards  these  even  in  the  relation  of  time.  My 
intention  here  is  by  no  means  to  combat  the  notion  of  empty  space; 
for  it  may  exist  where  our  perceptions  cannot  exist,  innsmuch  as  they 
cannot  reach  thereto,  and  where,  therefore,  no  empirical  perception  of 
co-existence  takes  place.  But  in  this  place  it  is  not  an  object  of  poft- 
sible  experience. 

The  following  remarks  may  be  useful  in  the  way  of  explanation.  In 
the  mind,  all  phenomenal  as  contents  of  a  possible  experience,  must 
exist  in  community  (communio)  of  apperception  or  consciousness,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  is  requisite  that  objects  be  represented  as  co-existent  and 
connected,  in  so  far  must  they  reciprocally  determine  the  position  in 
time  of  each  other,  and  thereby  constitute  a  whole.  If  this  subjective 
community  is  to  rest  upon  an  objective  basis,  or  to  be  applied  to  sub- 
stances as  phenomena,  the  perception  of  one  subslance  must  render 
possible  the  perception  of  another,  and  conversely.  For  otherwise  suc- 
cession, which  is  always  found  in  perceptions  as  apprehcnsionss  would 
be  predicated  of  external  objects,  and  their  representation  of  their  co* 
existence  be  thus  impossible.  But  this  is  a  reciprocal  inflaencc^  that 
is  to  say,  a  real  community  (commercium)  of  substances,  without  which 
therefore  the  empirical  relation  of  co-existence  would  be  a  notion  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  our  minds.  By  virtue  of  this  commercium,  phe- 
nomena, in  so  far  as  they  are  apart  from,  and  ncverlhelcAS  in  conn^- 
tion  with  each  other,  constitute  a  compositum  rtalt.  Such  composiia 
are  possible  in  many  different  ways.  The  three  dynamical  relation* 
then,  from  which  all  others  spring,  are  lliose  of  Inherence,  Cansequencc« 
and  Composition. 

These,  ihen»  arc  the  three  analogies  of  experience.  They  arc  noth* 
tng  more  than  principles  of  the  determination  of  tlic  existence  of  phe- 
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nomcna  In  time,  according  to  the  three  modi  of  this  determination; 
to  wit,  the  relation  to  time  itself  as  a  quantity  (the  quantity  of  ex* 
istence,  that  is*  duration),  the  relation  in  time  as  a  series  or  succession, 
finally,  the  relation  in  time  as  the  complex  of  all  existence  (simul- 
taneity)- Thi<i  unity  of  determination  in  regard  to  time  is  thoroughly 
dynamical ;  that  is  to  say,  time  is  not  considered  as  that  in  which  ex- 
perience determines  immediately  to  every  existence  its  position;  for 
this  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  absolute  time  is  not  an  object  of  i>er- 
ception,  by  means  of  which  phenomena  can  be  connected  with  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  the  rule  of  the  understanding,  through  which 
alone  the  existence  of  phenomena  can  receive  synthetical  unity  as  re- 
gards relations  of  time,  determines  for  every  phenomenon  its  position 
in  time,  and  consequently  ^  priori,  and  with  validity  for  all  and  every 
time* 

By  nature,  in  the  empirical  sense  of  the  word^  we  understand  the 
totality  of  phenomena  connected,  in  respect  of  their  existence,  accord- 
ing to  necessary  rules,  that  is,  laws.  There  arc  therefore  certain  laws 
(which  are  moreover  d  priori)  which  make  nature  possible:  and  all 
empirical  Jaws  can  exist  only  by  means  of  experience^  and  by  virtue  of 
those  primitive  laws  through  which  experience  itself  becomes  possible. 
The  purpose  of  the  analogies  is  therefore  to  represent  to  us  the  unity 
of  nature  in  the  connection  of  all  phenomena  under  certain  exponents, 
the  only  business  of  which  is  to  express  the  relation  of  time  (in  so  far 
as  it  contains  all  existence  in  itself)  to  the  unity  of  apperception,  which 
can  exist  in  synthesis  only  according  to  rules.  The  combined  expres- 
sion of  all  this  is :  All  phenomena  exist  in  one  nature,  and  must  so 
exist,  inasmuch  as  without  this  d  priori  unity*  no  unity  of  experience, 
and  consequendy  no  determination  of  objects  Jn  experience,  is  possible. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  proof  which  we  have  employed  in  treating 
of  these  transcendental  laws  of  nature,  and  the  peculiar  character  of 
it,  we  must  make  one  remark,  which  will  at  the  same  time  be  important 
as  a  guide  in  every  other  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  intel* 
lectual  and  likewise  synthetical  propositions  d  priori.  Had  we  en- 
deavored to  prove  these  analogies  dogmatically,  that  is,  from  concep- 
tions; that  is  to  say,  had  we  employed  this  method  in  attempting  to 
show  that  everything  which  exists,  exists  only  in  that  which  is  perma- 
nent— that  every  thing  or  event  presupposes  the  existence  of  something 
in  a  preceding  state^  upon  which  it  follows  in  conformity  with  a  rule — 
lastly,  that  in  the  manifold,  which  is  co-existent,  the  states  co-exist  in 
connection  with  each  other  according  to  a  rule^ — all  our  labor  would 
have  been  utterly  in  vain.  For  mere  conceptions  of  things,  analyze 
them  as  we  may,  cannot  enable  us  to  conclude  from  the  existence  of 
one  object  to  the  existence  of  another.  What  other  course  was  left 
for  us  to  pursue?  This  only,  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  experi- 
ence as  a  cognition  in  which  at  last  all  objects  must  be  capable  of  being 
presented  to  us,  if  the  representation  of  them  h  to  possess  any  objective 
reality.  Now  in  this  third,  this  mediating  term,  the  essential  form  of 
which  consists  in  the  synthetical  unity  of  the  apperception  of  all  phe- 
nomena, w^e  found  a  priori  conditions  of  the  universal  and  necessary 
determination  as  to  time  of  all  existences  in  the  world  of  phenomena, 
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without  which  the  cmptrical  determination  thereof  as  to  time  would 
itself  be  impossible,  and  we  also  discovered  rules  of  synthetical  unity 
<l  priori,  by  means  of  which  wc  could  anticipate  experience.  For  want 
of  this  method,  and  from  the  fancy  that  it  was  possible  to  discover  a 
dogmatical  proof  of  the  synthetical  propositions  which  are  requisite  in 
the  empirical  employment  of  the  understandmg,  has  it  happened,  that 
a  proof  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  has  been  so  often  attempted, 
and  always  in  vain.  The  other  two  analogies  nobody  has  ever  thought 
of,  although  they  have  always  been  silently  employed  by  the  mind,* 
because  the  guiding  thread  furnished  by  the  categories  was  wanting, 
the  guide  which  alone  can  enable  us  to  discover  every  hiatus,  both  in 
the  system  of  conceptions  and  of  principles. 


IV.  The  Postulates  of  Empirical  Thought 

t.  That  which  agrees  with  the  fortxud  conditio na  (intultios  and  con- 
ception) of  experience,  U  possible. 

2,  That  which  coheres  with  the  mateiUl  ooaditioni  of  erptrUuce 
(sensation)  is  real. 

3.  That  whose  coherence  witli  the  real  is  determined  ACCOf^hig  to 
universal  conditions  of  experience  is  (exists)  necesaary. 


EXPLANATION 

TTie  categories  of  modality  possess  this  peculiarity^  that  they  J 
do  not  in  the  least  determine  the  object,  or  enlarge  the  concep- 
tion to  which  they  are  annexed  as  predicates,  but  only  express 
its  relation  to  the  faculty  of  cognition.  Though  my  conception 
of  a  thing  is  in  itself  complete,  I  am  still  entitled  to  ask  whether 
the  object  of  it  is  merely  possible,  or  whcUicr  it  is  also  real,  or, 
if  the  latter,  whether  it  is  also  necessary.  But  hereby  the  ob- 
ject itself  is  not  more  definitely  determined  in  thought,  but 
the  question  is  only  in  what  relation  it,  including  all  its  deter- 
minations, stands  to  the  understanding  and  its  employment  in 
experience,  to  the  empirical  faculty  of  judgment,  and  to  the 
reason  in  its  application  to  experience. 

For  tliis  very  reason^  too,  the  categories  of  modality  are 
nothing  more  than  explanations  of  the  conceptions  of  possi- 
bility, reality,  and  necessity,  as  employed  in  experience,  and  at 
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the  same  ttme»  restrictions  of  all  the  categories  to  empirical  use 
alone,  not  authorizing  tlie  transcendental  employment  of  them. 
For  if  they  are  to  have  something  more  than  a  merely  logical 
significance,  and  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  analytical 
expression  of  the  form  of  thought,  and  to  have  a  relation  to 
things  and  their  possibiBty,  reality  or  necessity,  they  must  con- 
cern possible  experience  and  its  synthetical  unity,  in  which  alone 
objects  of  cognition  can  be  given. 

The  postulate  of  the  possibility  of  things  requires  also,  that 
the  conception  of  the  things  agree  with  the  formal  conditions  of 
our  experience  in  general.  But  this,  that  is  to  say,  the  objective 
form  of  experience,  contains  all  the  kinds  of  synthesis  which  are 
requisite  for  the  cognition  of  objects.  A  conception  which  con- 
tains a  synthesis  must  be  regarded  as  empty  and  without  ref- 
erence to  an  object,  if  its  synthesis  does  not  belong  to  experi- 
ence— either  as  borrowed  from  it,  and  in  this  case  it  is  called 
an  empirical  conception,  or  such  as  is  the  ground  and  d  priori 
condition  of  experience  (its  form),  and  in  this  case  it  is  a  pure 
conception,  a  conception  which  nevertheless  belongs  to  experi- 
ence, inasmuch  as  its  object  can  be  found  in  this  alone.  For 
where  shall  we  find  the  criterion  or  character  of  the  possibility 
of  an  object  which  is  cogitated  by  means  of  an  A  priori  synthet- 
ical conception,  if  not  in  the  synthesis  which  constitutes  the 
form  of  empirical  cognition  of  objects?  That  in  such  a  con- 
ception no  contradiction  exists  is  indeed  a  necessary  logical  con- 
dition, but  very  far  from  being  sufficient  to  establish  the  ob- 
jective reality  of  the  conception,  that  is,  the  possibility  of  such 
an  object  as  is  thought  in  the  conception.  Thus,  in  the  concep- 
tion of  a  figure  which  is  contained  within  two  straight  lines, 
there  is  no  contradiction,  for  the  conceptions  of  two  straight 
lines  and  of  their  jitnction  contain  no  negation  of  a  figure.  The 
impossibility  in  such  a  case  does  not  rest  upon  the  conception  in 
itself,  but  upon  the  construction  of  it  in  space,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  conditions  of  space  and  its  determinations.  But  these 
have  themselves  objective  reality,  that  is,  they  apply  to  possible 
things,  because  they  contain  d  priori  the  form  of  experience  in 
general 

And  now  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  the  extensive  utility 
and  influence  of  this  postulate  of  possibility.  When  I  repre- 
sent to  myself  a  thing  that  is  permanent^  so  that  everything  in  it 
which  changes  belongs  merely  to  its  state  or  condition,  from 
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such  a  conception  alone  I  never  can  cognize  that  such  a  thing  i 
possible.     Or,  if  I  represent  to  myself  something  which  is 
constituted  that,  when  it  is  posited,  something  else  follows  ad-' 
ways  and  infallibly,  my  thought  contains  no  self-contradiction  j 
but  wliethcr  such  a  property  as  causality  is  to  be  found  in  anji 
possible  thing,  my  thought  alone  affords  no  means  of  judgingJ 
Finally,  I  can  represent  to  myself  different  tilings  (substances)] 
which  arc  so  constituted,  that  the  stale  or  condition  of  one* 
causes  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  other,  and  reciprocally ;  but 
whether  such  a  relation  is  a  property  of  things  cannot  be  per- 
ceived from  these  conceptions,  which  contain  a  merely  arbitrar 
synthesis.    Only  from  the  fact,  therefore,  tJiat  these  conceptions 
express  it  priori  the  relations  of  perceptions  in  every  experi- 
ence, do  we  know  that  tliey  possess  objective  reality,  tlmt  isJ 
transcendental   truth;    and  that  independent   of   experience^ 
though  not  independent  of  all  relation  to  the  fonn  of  an  experi- 
ence in  general  and  its  synthetical  unity,  in  wliich  alune  objects 
can  be  empirically  cognized* 

But  when  we  fashion  to  ourselves  new  conceptions  of  sub-"' 
stances,  forces,  action  and  reaction,  from  the  material  presented 
to  us  by  perception,  without  following  the  example  of  experi- 
ence in  their  connection,  we  create  mere  diimeras,  of  the  pos-J 
sibility  of  which  wc  cannot  discover  any  criterion,  because  wt 
have  not  taken  experience  for  our  instructress,  though  wc  have 
borrowed  the  conceptions  from  hen     Such  fictitious  concep- 
tions derive  their  character  of  possibility,  not,  like  the  categoriesj 
d  priori^  as  conceptions  on  which  all  experience  depen  V    v  t" 
only,  d  posteriori,  as  conceptions  given  by  means  of  cxi 
itself,  and  their  possibility  must  either  be  cognized  d  postmon 
and  empirically,  or  it  cannot  be  cognized  at  all.    A  substance^j 
which  is  permanently  present  in  space,  yet  without  filling  ifc 
(like  that  tertium  quid  between  matter  and  tlie  thinking  sub 
ject  which  some  have  tried  to  introduce  into  metaph^^sics),  oc 
a  peculiar  fundamental  power  of  the  mind  of  intuiting  the  futar6 
by  anticipation  (instead  of  merely  inferring  from  past  and  pres- 
ent events),  or,  finally,  a  power  of  the  mind  to  place  itself  in 
community  of  thought  with  other  men,  however  distant  they 
may  be — these  are  conceptions,  the  possibility  of  which  has  na 
ground  to  rest  upon.    For  they  are  not  based  upim  experience 
and  its  known  law^s:  and  without  experience,  they  are  a  merclji 
arbitrary  conjunction  of  thoughts,  which,  though  coniaintn| 
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no  internal  contradiction^  has  no  claim  to  objective  reality, 
neither,  consequently,  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  object  as  is 
thought  in  tliese  conceptions.  As  far  as  concerns  reality,  it  is 
self-evident  that  we  cannot  cogitate  such  a  possibility  in  con- 
creto  without  the  aid  of  experience ;  because  reality  is  concerned 
only  with  sensation,  as  the  matter  of  experience,  and  not  with 
the  form  of  thought,  with  which  we  can  no  doubt  indulge  in 
shaping  fancies. 

But  I  pass  by  everything  whicli  derives  its  possibility  from 
reality  in  experience,  and  I  purpose  treating  here  merely  of  the 
possibility  of  things  by  means  of  d  priori  conceptions,  I  main- 
tain, then,  that  the  possibihty  of  things  is  not  derived  from  such 
conceptions  per  se,  but  only  when  considered  as  formal  and 
objective  conditions  of  an  experience  in  general. 

It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  possibility  of  a  triangle  could  be 
cognized  from  the  conception  of  it  alone  (which  is  certainly 
independent  of  experience) ;  for  we  can  certainly  give  to  the 
conception  a  corresponding  object  completely  t  priori,  that  is 
to  say,  we  can  construct  it  But  as  a  triangle  is  only  the  form 
of  an  object,  it  must  remain  a  mere  product  of  the  imagination, 
zrA  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  an  object  corresponding 
to  it  must  remain  doubtful,  unless  we  can  discover  some  other 
ground,  unless  we  know  that  tl^e  figure  can  be  cogitated  under 
the  conditions  upon  which  all  objects  of  experience  rest.  Now, 
|lbe  facts  that  space  is  a  formal  condition  a  priori  of  external 
cperience,  that  Uie  formative  synthesis,  by  which  we  construct 
a  triangle  in  imagination,  is  the  very  same  as  that  we  employ 
in  the  apprehension  of  a  phenomenon  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing an  empirical  conception  of  it.  are  what  alone  connect  the 
notion  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  with  the  conception  of 
it  In  the  same  manner,  the  possibility  of  continuous  quan- 
tities, indeed  of  quantities  in  general,  for  the  conceptions  of 
them  are  without  exception  synthetical  is  never  evident  from 
the  conceptions  in  themselves,  but  only  when  they  are  con- 
sidered as  the  formal  conditions  of  the  determination  of  objects 
in  experience.  And  where,  indeed,  should  we  look  for  objects 
to  correspond  to  our  conceptions,  if  not  in  experience,  by  which 
alone  objects  are  presented  to  us?  It  is,  however,  true  that 
mtbout  antecedent  experience  we  can  cognize  and  characterize 
the  possibility  of  things,  relatively  to  the  formal  conditions, 
under  siomething  is  determined  in  exDericncc  as  an  object,  con- 
to 
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scquently  completely  r)  priori  But  still  this  is  possible  only  in 
relation  to  ex[^)eriencc  and  within  its  limits. 

The  postulate  concerning  the  cognition  of  the  reality  of 
things  requires  perception,  consequently  conscious  sensation, 
not  indeed  immediately,  that  is,  of  the  object  itself,  whose  ex- 
istence is  to  be  cognized,  but  still  that  the  object  have  some  con- 
nection with  a  real  perception,  in  accordance  witli  the  analogies 
of  experience,  which  exhibit  all  kinds  of  real  connection  in 
experience. 

From  the  mere  conception  of  a  thing  it  is  impossible  to  < 
elude  its  existence.  For,  let  the  conception  be  ever  so  ec 
plcte,  and  containing  a  statement  of  all  the  determinations  of  the 
thing,  the  existence  of  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  all  tliis,  but 
only  with  the  question — whether  such  a  thing  is  given,  so  that 
the  perception  of  it  can  in  every  case  precede  tlie  coticepliotu 
For  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  it  precedes  the  perceptioti, 
merely  indicates  the  possibility  of  its  existence;  it  is  perception, 
which  presents  matter  to  the  conception,  that  is  the  sole  criterion 
of  reality*    Prior  to  the  -on  of  the  thing,  however,  and 

therefore  comparatively  ,  ,  we  are  able  to  cogniEc  its  ex- 
istence, provided  it  stands  tn  connection  with  some  perceptions 
according  to'  *  u^iples  of  the  empirical  conjunction  of  tliesc» 
that  is,  in  c^  ^  with  the  analogies  of  percepttoiL    For,  fat 

this  case,  the  existence  of  the  supposed  thing  is  connected  wttJi 
our  perceptions  in  a  pcvssible  experience,  and  we  are  able«  wit] 
the  guidance  of  thes^  analogies*  to  reason  in  the  series  of  ] 
sable  perceptions  from  a  thing  whidi  we  do  really  penreifc  liT 
the  thing  we  do  not  percti\-e.  Thus,  we  cognite  the  extstence 
of  ft  nsa^ettc  matter  penetrating  all  bodies  from  the  pefcqytion 
ttractjon  of  the  stcel^Gtaigs  by  the  mi^i:nett  ftlifacwsh  llie 
ticm  of  OOT  oegaAs  renders  an  itmnediate  pefcqilioa  of 
this  nmitcr  impossible  for  ns.  For,  according  to  the  laws  of 
miiibility  and  the  ccwioceied  context  of  otsr  perceptiQiis;»  wc 
AoaM  fai  an  experienee  cook  also  oo  an  tmmediafe  oipifical 
famrflion  of  this  matter,  if  our  raises  wenc  more  actite — but  this 
^ttttseness  has  no  mflnence  upon  and  famuli  alter  the  fonm  of 
pOftdHe  experience  tn  (jtuNjaL  Our  knowleqp  of  the  existewog 
of  tUnip  rendics  as  £ar  as  our  pereeptions,  sri  what  may  be 
iniefred  frcm  tbeoi  accotduif  to  cwpincai  nws^  cxtoML  It  wc 
do  not  set  oot  fnoBi  expcrieoee,  or  do  aoi  prooeed  acoorafaipio 
llie  laws  of  the  «Di|iirkal  cocnectiop  of  phi-iicwna.  onr  ipt^ 
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tensions  to  discover  tlie  existence  of  a  thing  which  we  do  not 
immediately  perceive  are  vain.  Idealism,  however^  brings  for- 
ward powerful  objections  to  these  rules  for  proving  existence 
mediately.   This  is,  therefore,  the  proper  place  for  its  refutation. 

Refutation  of  Idealism 
Idealism — I  mean  material  idealism — is  the  theory  which  de- 
dares  the  existence  of  objects  in  space  without  us  to  be  either 
(l)  doubtful  and  indemonstrable,  or  (2)  false  and  impossible. 
The  first  is  the  probkmatieal  idealism  of  Descartes,  who  admits 
the  undoubted  certainty  of  only  one  empirical  assertion  {as- 
scriio),  to  wit,  /  am.  The  second  is  the  dogmatical  idealism  of 
Berkeley,  who  maintains  that  space,  together  w^ith  all  the  ob- 
jects of  which  it  is  the  inseparable  condition,  is  a  thing  which 
is  in  itself  impossible,  and  that  consequently  the  objects  in 
space  are  mere  products  of  the  imagination.  The  dogmatical 
theory  of  idealism  is  unavoidable,  if  we  regard  space  as  a  prop- 
erty of  things  in  themselves ;  for  in  that  case  it  is,  w  ith  all  to 
which  it  serves  as  condition,  a  nonentity.  But  the  foundation 
for  this  kind  of  idealism  w^e  have  already  destroyed  in  tlie 
transcendental  aesthetic  Problematical  idealism,  which  makes 
no  such  assertion,  but  only  alleges  our  incapacity  to  prove  the 
existence  of  annhing  besides  ourselves  by  means  of  immediate 
experience,  is  a  theory  rational  and  evidencing  a  thorough  and 
philosophical  mode  of  thinking,  for  it  observes  the  rule,  not  to 
form  a  decisive  judgment  before  sufficient  proof  be  shown. 
The  desired  proof  must  therefore  demonstrate  that  we  have 
experience  of  external  tilings,  and  not  mere  fancies.  For  this 
purpose,  we  must  prove,  that  our  internal  and.  to  Descartes, 
indubitable  experience  is  itself  possible  only  under  the  previous 
assumption  of  external  experience. 


Theorem 

Tbt  ttnpli  but  empirically  determined  consciotiiiiess  of  my  oim  firlrtgnot 
provea  the  existence  of  ezter oai  objects  In  ipAoe 

PROOF 

I  am  conscious  of  my  own  existence  as  dctrnttlncd  In  ilme.  All 
dctenrtt nation  tn  regard  to  time  presupposes  the  extstcnce  of  tome* 
thing  permanent  la  pcrceiition.    Bui  tttu  |icrnianc9il  sooiethtog  cannot 
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be  something  in  me,  for  the  very  reason  that  my  existence  in  time  is 
itself  determined  by  this  permanent  something.  It  follows  that  the 
perception  of  this  permanent  existence  is  possible  only  through  a  thing 
without  me,  and  not  through  the  mere  representation  of  a  thing  with- 
out me.  Consequently,  the  determination  of  my  existence  in  time  is 
possible  only  through  the  existence  of  real  things  external  to  me.  Now, 
consciousness  in  time  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  consciousness 
of  the  possibility  of  this  determination  in  time.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
consciousness  in  time  is  necessarily  connected  also  with  the  existence 
of  things  without  me,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  these  things  is  the 
condition  of  determination  in  time.  That  is  to  say,  the  consciousness 
of  my  own  existence  is  at  the  same  time  an  immediate  consciousness 
of  the  existence  of  other  things  without  me. 

Remark  I.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  the  foregoing  proof  the 
game  which  idealism  plays,  is  retorted  upon  itsdf,  and  with  more  jus- 
tice. It  assumed,  that  the  only  immediate  experience  is  internal,  and 
that  from  this  we  can  only  infer  the  existence  of  external  things.  But, 
as  always  happens,  when  we  reason  from  given  effects  to  determined 
causes,  idealism  has  reasoned  with  too  much  haste  and  uncertainty,  for 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  cause  of  our  representations  may  lie  in  our- 
selves, and  that  we  ascribe  it  falsely  to  exteraal  things.  But  our  proof 
shows  that  external  experience  is  properly  immediate,*  that  only  by 
virtue  of  it — not,  indeed,  the  consciousness  of  our  own  existence,  but 
certainly  the  determination  of  our  existence  in  time,  that  is,  internal 
experience — ^is  possible.  It  is  true,  that  the  representation  /  am,  which 
is  the  expression  of  the  consciousness  which  can  accompany  all  my 
thoughts,  is  that  which  immediately  includes  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
ject But  in  this  representation  we  cannot  find  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  therefore  also  no  empirical  knowledge,  that  is,  experience. 
For  experience  contains,  in  addition  to  the  thought  of  something  ex- 
isting, intuition,  and  in  this  case  it  must  be  internal  intuition,  that  is, 
time,  in  relation  to  which  the  subject  must  be  determined.  But  the 
existence  of  external  things  is  absolutely  requisite  for  this  purpose,  so 
that  it  follows  that  internal  experience  is  itself  possible  only  mediately 
and  through  external  experience. 

Remark  II.  Now  with  this  view  all  empirical  use  of  our  faculty  of 
cognition  in  the  determination  of  time  is  in  perfect  accordance.  Its 
truth  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  possible  to  perceive  a  determina- 
tion of  time  only  by  means  of  a  change  in  external  relations  (motion) 
to  the  permanent  in  space  (for  example,  we  become  aware  of  the  sun's 
motion,  by  obser>nng  the  changes  of  his  relation  to  the  objects  of  this 
earth).    But  this  is  not  all.    We  find  that  we  possess  nothing  permanent 

*  The  %ammeJiaf€  consctoumeM  of  6m  ms  external,  that  is,  to  pcejeat  it  to  the 
existence  ol  external  things  is.  in  the       sen»e  in  intnitioa.  «e  most  already  po»- 


preceding    theorem,     nc^t    presupposed.  $e$s  an  external  sense,  and  must  thereby 

iHit   |%rov«\i    be   the  possibUitr  <4  this  di$tincvish  immediatdT  the  mere  recep- 

eoQsooosness  undersKx>d  by  ns  or  not.  tiritr  of  an  external  intuition  from  the 

Tl»e  question  as  to  the  possibility  ol  it  spontawettr    which    characterixes    erery 

would  stand  thus:  Ha\-e  we  an  intemal  act  of  imairinatioa.  For  merely  to  ima«' 

aense,    bet    no    external    $en«e.    anJ    is  ir^  s?54>  an  external  sense,  would  anm- 

one  beHef  'ti  extern*'  rKTcer^tion  »  trere  hrbte    the     facnhr    d    intnitioa    haclf 

delusion'  P-.:t  •?  i*  evident  •*»«t-  -ri  — \»eT  «*••-*>  i»  to  be  detcrmiaed  by  the  inaf^ 

lercly  to  fancy  to  oursehTS  anything  •--'    - 
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that  can  correspond  and  be  submitted  to  the  conception  of  a  substance 
as  inttiition,  except  matter.  This  idea  of  permanence  is  not  itself  de- 
rived from  external  experience,  but  is  an  d  priori  necessary  condition 
of  all  determination  of  time,  consequently  aJso  of  the  internal  sense 
in  reference  to  our  own  existence,  and  that  through  the  existence  of 
external  thicg^.  In  the  representation  /,  the  consciousness  of  myself 
is  not  an  intuition,  but  a  merely  intellectual  representation  produced 
by  the  spontaneous  activity  of  a  thinking  subject.  It  follows,  that  this 
J  has  not  any  predicate  of  intuition,  which,  in  its  character  of  perma- 
nence, could  serve  as  correlate  to  the  determination  of  time  in  the  in- 
ternal sense — in  the  same  way  as  impenetrability  is  the  correlate  of 
jnatter  as  an  empirical  intuition, 
wEcmark  III.  From  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  external  things  is 
f  necessary  condition  of  the  possibility  of  a  determined  consciousness 
of  oursek'cs,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  intuitive  representation  of 
external  things  involves  tlie  existence  of  these  tlimgs,  for  their  rcprc- 
^ntations  may  very  well  be  the  mere  products  of  the  imagination  (in 
dreams  as  well  as  in  madness) ;  though,  indeed,  these  arc  themselves 
created  by  the  reproduction  of  previous  external  perceptions,  which,  as 
has  been  shown,  arc  possible  only  through  the  reality  of  external  ob- 
jects. The  sole  aim  of  our  remarks  has,  however,  been  to  prove  that 
tntemal  experience  in  general  is  possible  only  through  external  ex* 
perience  in  general*  Whether  this  or  that  supposed  experience  be 
purely  imaginary,  must  be  discovered  from  its  particular  determinations! 
and  by  comparing  these  with  tlie  criteria  of  all  real  experience. 


Finally*  as  regards  the  third  postulate,  it  applies  to  material  necessity 
in  existence,  and  not  to  merely  formal  and  logical  necessity  in  the  con- 
nection of  conceptions.  Now  as  we  cannot  cognize  completely  d  pri&ri 
the  existence  of  any  object  of  sense,  though  we  can  do  so  comparatively 
d  priori^  that  is,  relatively  to  some  other  previously  given  existence — a 
cognition,  however,  which  can  only  be  of  such  an  existence  as  must  be 
contained  in  the  complex  of  experience,  of  which  the  previously  given 
perception  is  a  part — the  necessity  of  existence  can  never  be  cognized 
from  c  .  but  always,  on  the  contrary,  from  its  connection  with 

that  wl  iihjcct  of  perception*    But  the  only  existence  cognized, 

onder  the  condition  of  other  given  phenomena^  as  necessary,  is  the  ex- 
istence of  effects  from  given  causes  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
causality.  It  is  consequently  not  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  things 
(as  substances),  but  the  necessitj*  of  the  state  of  things  that  we  cognize, 
and  that  not  immediately,  but  by  means  of  the  existence  of  other  states 
given  in  perception,  according  to  empirical  laws  of  causality.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  criterion  of  necessity  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  law 
of  a  possible  experience— that  everything  which  happens  la  determined 
d  priori  in  the  phenomenon  by  its  cause.  Thus  we  cognize  only  the 
pecej^ity  of  effects  in  nature,  the  causes  of  which  arc  given  us.  More- 
over, the  criterion  of  necessity  in  existence  possesjei  no  application 
beyond  the  field  of  possible  experience,  and  even  in  this  it  is  not  valid 
of  the  existence  of  things  as  !^ub5tances,  because  theie  can  no*er  bo 
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considered  as  empirical  effects,  or  as  something  that  happens  and  has 
a  beginning.  Necessity,  therefore,  regards  only  the  relations  of  phe-* 
nomena  according  to  the  d3mamical  law  of  causality,  and  the  possibility 
grounded  thereon,  of  reasoning  from  some  given  existence  (of  a  cause) 
d  priori  to  another  existence  (of  an  effect).  Everything  that  happens 
is  hypothetically  necessary,  is  a  principle  which  subjects  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  world  to  a  law,  that  is,  to  a  rule  of  necessary 
existence,  without  which  nature  herself  could  not  possibly  exist  Hence 
the  proposition,  Nothing  happens  by  blind  chance  {in  mundo  non  datur 
casus),  is  an  d  priori  law  of  nature.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the 
proposition.  Necessity  in  nature  is  not  blind,  that  is,  it  is  conditioned, 
consequently  intelligible  necessity  (non  datur  fatum).  Both  laws  sub< 
ject  the  play  of  change  to  a  nature  of  things  (as  phenomena),  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  the  unity  of  the  understanding,  and  through  the 
understanding  alone  can  changes  belong  to  an  e^cperiencc,  as  the  syn- 
thetical unity  of  phenomena.  Both  belong  to  the  class  of  dynamical 
principles.  The  former  is  properly  a  consequence  of  the  principle  of 
causality— one  of  the  analogies  of  experience.  The  latter  belongs  to 
the  principles  of  modality,  which  to  the  determination  of  causality  adds 
the  conception  of  necessity,  which  is  itself,  however,  subject  to  a  rule 
of  the  understanding.  The  principle  of  continuity  forbids  any  leap  in 
the  series  of  phenomena  regarded  as  changes  (in  mundo  non  datur 
saltus)  ;  and  likewise,  in  the  complex  of  all  empirical  intuitions  in 
space,  any  break  or  hiatus  between  two  phenomena  (non  datur  hiatus) 
—for  we  can  so  express  the  principle,  that  experience  can  admit  noth- 
ing which  proves  the  existence  of  a  vacuum,  or  which  even  admits  it 
as  a  part  of  an  empirical  synthesis.  For,  as  regards  a  vacuum  or  void, 
which  we  may  cogitate  as  out  of  and  beyond  the  field  of  possible  ex- 
perience (the  world),  such  a  question  cannot  come  before  the  tribmial 
of  mere  understanding,  which  decides  only  upon  questions  that  con- 
cern the  employment  of  gfivcn  phenomena  for  the  construction  of  em- 
pirical cognition.  It  is  rather  a  problem  for  ideal  reason,  which  passes 
beyond  the  sphere  of  a  possible  experience,  and  aims  at  forming  a 
judgment  of  that  which  surrounds  and  circumscribes  it,  and  the  proper 
place  for  the  consideration  of  it  is  the  transcendental  dialectic  These 
four  propositions.  In  mundo  non  datur  hiatus,  non  datur  saltus,  non 
datur  casus,  non  datur  fatum,  as  well  as  all  principles  of  transcendental 
origin,  we  could  very  easily  exhibit  in  their  proper  order,  that  is,  in 
conformity  with  the  order  of  the  categories,  and  assign  to  each  its 
proper  place.  But  the  already  practisicd  reader  will  do  this  for  him- 
self,  or  discviver  the  clue  to  such  an  arrangement  But  the  combined 
result  of  all  is  simply  this,  to  admit  into  the  empirical  S3mthesis  nothing 
which  might  cause  a  break  in  or  be  foreign  to  the  mderslanding  and 
the  continiKvas  connection  of  all  phenomena,  that  is,  the  miity  of  the 
conceptions  of  the  understanding.  For  in  the  understanding  alooc  is 
the  onity  of  experience,  in  which  all  perceptions  must  hare  dietr  as- 
sqn^  I^ace.  possible. 

Wliether  the  field  of  po^ihilitT  be  greater  than  that  of  reality,  and 
whether  the  field  of  the  latter  be  it5elf  greater  than  that  of  nccessHy, 
are  interesting  enough  fiiestiocis»  and  qinite  capable  ol  yBtbctical  soln* 
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tfon,  questions,  however,  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  reason 
alone.  For  Uiey  are  tantamount  to  asking,  whether  all  things  as  phe* 
nomena  do  without  exception  belong  to  the  complex  and  connected 
whole  of  a  single  experience*  of  which  every  given  perception  is  a  part, 
a  part  which  therefore  cannot  be  conjoined  with  any  other  phenomena 
—or,  whether  my  perceptions  can  belong  to  more  than  one  possible 
experience?  The  understanding  gives  to  experience,  according  to  the 
subjective  and  formal  conditions,  of  sensibility  as  well  as  of  appercep- 
tion, the  rules  which  alone  make  this  experience  possible.  Other  forms 
of  intuition,  besides  those  of  space  and  time,  other  forms  of  under- 
standing besides  the  discursive  forms  of  thought,  or  of  cognition  by 
means  of  conceptions,  wc  can  neither  imagine  nor  make  intelligible  to 
ourselves ;  and  even  if  we  could,  they  would  still  not  belong  to  experi- 
ence, which  is  the  only  mode  of  cognition  by  which  objects  are  pre- 
sented to  us.  Whether  other  perceptions  besides  those  which  belong 
to  the  total  of  our  possible  experience,  and  consequently  whether  some 
other  sphere  of  matter  exists,  the  understanding  has  no  power  to  de- 
cide, its  proper  occupation  being  with  the  synthesis  of  that  which  is 
given.  Moreover,  the  poverty  of  the  usual  arguments  which  go  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  vast  sphere  of  possibility,  of  which  all  that  is 
real  (every  object  of  experience)  is  but  a  small  part,  is  very  remark- 
able;. **  All  real  is  possible  f  from  this  follows  naturally,  according  to 
the  logical  laws  of  conversion,  the  particular  proposition,  **  Some  pof- 
sible  is  real."  Now  this  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  "  Much  is  possible  that 
is  not  real.**  No  doubt  it  does  seem  as  if  we  ought  to  consider  the  sum 
of  the  possible  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  real,  from  the  fact  that 
something  must  be  added  to  the  former  to  constitute  the  latter.  But 
this  notion  of  adding  to  the  possible  is  absurd.  For  that  which  is  not 
tn  the  sum  of  the  possible,  and  consequently  requires  to  be  added  to  it, 
is  manifestly  impossible.  In  addition  to  accordance  with  the  formal 
conditions  of  experience,  the  understanding  requires  a  connection  with 
some  perception;  but  that  which  is  connected  with  this  perception,  is 
rca!,  even  though  it  is  not  immediately  perceived.  But  that  another 
series  of  phenomena,  in  complete  coherence  with  that  which  is  given 
in  perception,  consequently  more  than  one  all-embracing  experience  is 
possible,  is  an  inference  which  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  data  given 
tss  by  experience,  and  still  less  without  any  data  at  all.  That  which  is 
possible  only  under  conditions  which  arc  themselves  merely  possible, 
h  not  possible  in  any  rcsptcL  And  yet  wc  can  find  no  more  certain 
ground  on  which  to  base  the  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the 
sphere  of  possibility  is  wider  than  that  of  experience. 

I  have  merely  mentioned  these  question^,  that  in  treating  of  the  con- 
ception of  understanding,  there  might  be  no  omission  of  anything  that, 
tn  the  common  opinion,  tKlongs  to  them.  In  reality,  however,  the  no* 
tion  of  absolute  pn^siliility  (possil>ility  which  is  valid  in  every  respect) 
Is  not  a  mere  conception  of  the  understanding,  which  c^m  be  employed 
empirically,  hut  belongs  to  reason  alone*  which  pai^scs  the  bounds  of 
all  rmptrical  use  of  the  tmdrr^tanding.  We  have,  therefore,  contented 
ourselves  with  a  merely  critical  remark,  leaving  the  subject  to  be  ex- 
j^Iamcd  m  tlic  scqud. 
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Before  concluding  this  fourth  section,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sys- 
tem of  all  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  it  seems  proper  to 
mention  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  term  the  principles  of  modal- 
ity postulates.  This  expression  I  do  not  here  use  in  the  sense  which 
some  more  recent  philosophers,  contrary  to  its  meaning  with  mathe- 
maticians, to  whom  the  word  properly  belongs,  attach  to  it— that  of  a 
proposition,  namely,  immediately  certain,  requiring  neither  deduction 
nor  proof.  For  if,  in  the  case  of  synthetical  propositions,  however  evi- 
dent they  may  be,  we  accord  to  them  without  deduction,  and  merely 
on  the  strength  of  their  own  pretensions,  unqualified  belief,  all  critique 
of  the  understanding  is  entirely  lost;  and,  as  there  is  no  want  of  bold 
pretensions,  which  the  common  belief  (though  for  the  philosopher  this 
is  no  credential)  does  not  reject,  the  understanding  lies  exposed  to 
every  delusion  and  conceit,  without  the  power  of  refusing  its  assent 
to  those  assertions,  which,  though  illegitimate,  demand  acceptance  as 
veritable  axioms.  When,  therefore,  to  the  conception  of  a  thing  an 
d  priori  determination  is  synthetically  added,  such  a  proposition  must 
obtain,  if  not  a  proof,  at  least  a  deduction  of  the  legitimacy  of  its 
assertion. 

The  principles  of  modality  are,  however,  not  objectively  synthetical, 
for  the  predicates  of  possibility,  reality,  and  necessity,  do  not  in  the 
lekst  augment  the  conception  of  that  of  which  they  are  affirmed,  inas- 
much as  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  representation  of  the  object 
But  as  they  are.  nevertheless,  always  synthetical,  they  are  so  merely 
subjectively.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  a  reflective  power,  and  apply 
to  the  conception  of  a  thing,  of  which,  in  other  respects,  they  affirm 
nothing,  the  faculty  of  cognition  in  which  the  conception  originates  and 
has  its  seat  So  that  if  the  conception  merely  agree  with  the  formal 
conditions  of  experience,  its  object  is  called  possible;  if  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  perception,  and  determined  thereby,  the  object  is  real; 
if  it  is  determined  according  to  conceptions  by  means  of  the  connection 
of  perceptions,  the  object  is  called  necessary.  The  principles  of  modal- 
ity therefore  predicate  of  a  conception  nothing  more  than  the  procedure 
of  the  faculty  of  cognition  which  generated  it  Now  a  postulate  in 
mathematics  is  a  practical  proposition  which  contains  nothing  but  the 
synthesis  by  which  we  present  an  object  to  ourscl\*es,  and  produce  the 
conception  of  it,  for  example — *'  With  a  gfiven  line,  to  describe  a  circle 
upon  a  plane,  from  a  given  point;*'  and  such  a  proposition  does  not 
admit  of  proof,  because  the  procedure,  which  it  requires,  is  exactly  that 
by  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  generate  the  conception  of  such  a  figure. 
With  the  same  right,  accordingly,  can  we  postulate  the  principles  of 
modality,  because  they  do  not  augment*  the  conception  of  a  thing,  but 
merely  indicate  the  manner  in  which  it  is  connected  with  the  faculty 
ol  cofnitk>n. 

•  \\T»«>  1  th'Tik  tV.*  »v>».'»>T  cnC  «  thinit.  itT.    Firt  wattle  the  boHoo  of  pocsibDity 

1   do  rc**.*y  t>tnk   «K>re   th^n   the   |kv»-  i*  ro^retr  the  fiociott  of  «  poajtkm  ol  « 

tth«lil3r.   hut   not   w   t^  f4««f:  Km-  that  thine   in  re^tkni  to  the  oidcntaadina 

cm  Merer  <^Meit«m  nK>re  in  reality  than  tit^  evnpmca)  tt»eV  reoiZilT  is  tke  coo- 

««t  coMaiae^  ta  it«  cv>ns>iete  pc«44ht)>  iuactioci  of  tbt  tkiac  vtdi'  pcrccpcao^ 
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Cenerat  Remark  of  the  System  of  Principles 

It  IS  very  remarkable  that  we  cannot  perceive  the  possibility 
of  a  thing  from  the  category  aJone»  but  must  always  have  an 
intuition,  by  which  to  make  evident  the  objective  reality  of  the 
pure  conception  of  the  understanding*  Take,  for  example,  the 
categories  of  relation.  How  (i)  a  thing  can  exist  only  as  a 
subject,  and  not  as  a  mere  determination  of  other  things,  that  is, 
can  be  substance;  or  how  (2),  because  something  exists,  some 
other  thing  must  exist,  consequently  how  a  thing  can  be  a  cause ; 
or  (3)  how^  when  several  things  exist,  from  liie  fact  tliat  one 
of  these  things  exists,  some  consequence  to  the  others  follows, 
and  reciprocally,  and  in  this  w^y  a  community  of  substances 
can  be  possible — are  questions  whose  solution  cannot  be  ob« 
tained  from  mere  conceptions.  The  very  same  is  the  case  with 
the  other  categories;  for  example,  how  a  Uiing  can  be  of  the 
same  sort  with  many  others,  that  is,  can  be  a  quantity,  and  so 
on.  So  long  as  we  have  not  intuition  we  cannot  know,  whctlicr 
we  do  really  think  an  object  by  the  categories,  and  where  aa 
object  can  anyw*bere  be  found  to  cohere  with  tliem,  and  thus 
the  truth  is  established,  that  the  categories  are  not  in  themselves 
cognitions,  but  mere  forms  of  thought  for  the  csonstruction  of 
cognitions  from  given  intuitions*  For  the  same  reason  is  it 
tttie  that  from  categories  alone  no  synthetical  proposition  can 
be  made.  For  example,  "  In  every  existence  there  is  sub* 
stance,^  that  is,  something  that  can  exist  only  as  a  subject  and 
not  as  mere  predicate;  or,  **  everything  is  a  quantity  " — ^to  con- 
struct propositions  such  as  these,  we  require  something  to 
enable  us  to  go  out  beyond  the  given  conception  and  connect  an- 
otiier  with  it.  For  the  same  reason  the  attempt  to  prove  a  syn- 
tlietical  proposition  by  means  of  mere  conceptions,  for  example. 
•*  Everything  that  exists  contingently  has  a  cause/*  has  never 
succeeded.  We  could  never  get  further  than  proving  that,  with* 
out  this  relation  to  conceptions,  we  could  not  cor  c  ex- 

istence of  the  contingent,  that  is,  could  not  i  (^rioj  ^^ii  the 

understanding  cognize  the  existence  of  such  a  thing;  but  ft 
docs  not  hence  follow  that  this  is  also  the  condition  of  the  pos- 
'sibility  of  the  thing  itself  that  is  said  to  be  contingent.  If,  ac- 
cordingly, we  look  back  to  our  proof  of  the  principle  of  causal- 
ity, we  shall  find  that  we  were  able  to  prove  it  as  valid  on'  ' 
objects  of  possible  experience,  and,  indeed,  only  as  itsel: 
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principle  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  consequently  of  the 
cognition  of  an  object  given  in  empirical  intuition,  and  not  from 
mere  conceptions.  That,  however,  the  proposition,  "  Every- 
thing that  is  contingent  must  have  a  cause»'*  is  evident  to  every 
one  merely  from  conceptions,  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  in  this 
case  the  conception  of  the  contingent  is  cogitated  as  involving 
not  the  category  of  modality  (as  that  the  non-existence  of  which 
can  be  conceived),  but  that  of  relation  (as  that  which  can  exist 
only  as  the  consequence  of  something  else),  and  so  it  is  really 
an  identical  proposition,  "  That  which  can  exist  only  as  a  con- 
sequence, has  a  cause."  In  fact,  when  we  have  to  give  examples 
of  contingent  existence,  we  always  refer  to  changes,  and  not 
merely  to  the  possibility  of  concciznng  the  opposite.*  But 
change  is  an  event,  which,  as  such,  is  possible  only  through  a 
cause,  and  considered  per  se  its  non-existence  is  therefore  po^ 
sible,  and  we  become  cog^iizant  of  its  contingency  from  the  fact 
that  it  can  exist  only  as  the  effect  of  a  cause.  Hence,  if  a  thing 
is  assumed  to  be  contingent,  it  is  an  analytical  proposition  to 
say,  it  has  a  cause. 

But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that,  to  understand  the  pos- 
sibility  of  things  according  to  the  categories,  and  thus  to  demon- 
strate the  objective  reality  of  the  latter,  we  require  not  merely 
intuitions,  but  external  intuitions.  If,  for  example,  we  take  the 
pure  conceptions  of  relation,  we  find  that  ( i )  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  the  conception  of  substance  something  pennonent 
in  intuition  corresponding  thereto,  and  thus  of  dcnionstrating 
tlie  objective  reality  of  this  conception,  we  require  an  intuition 
(of  matter)  in  space,  because  space  alone  is  permanent  and  de- 
termines  things  as  such,  while  time,  and  witli  it  all  tliat  is  in  the 
internal  sense,  is  in  a  state  of  continual  flow;  (2)  in  order  to 
represent  change  as  the  intuition  corresponding  to  the  concep- 
tion of  causality,  we  require  the  representation  of  motion  as 
change  in  space ;  in  fact,  it  is  through  it  alone  that  changes,  the 
possibiUty  of  which  no  pure  understanding  can  perceive^  are 
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capable  of  being  intuited.  Change  is  the  connection  of  deter- 
minations contradictorily  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  existence 
of  one  and  the  same  thing.  Now,  how  it  is  possible  that  out  of  a 
given  state  one  quite  opposite  to  it  in  the  same  thing  should  fol* 
low,  reason  without  an  example  cannot  only  not  conceive^  but 
cannot  even  make  intelligible  without  intuition;  and  this  in- 
tuition is  the  motion  of  a  point  in  space;  the  existence  of  wliidi 
in  different  spaces  (as  a  consequence  of  opposite  determina- 
tions) alone  makes  the  intuition  of  change  possible.  For,  in 
order  to  make  even  internal  cliange  cogitable,  we  require  to 
represent  time,  as  the  form  of  the  internal  sense,  figuratively 
by  a  line*  and  the  internal  change  by  the  drawing  of  that  line 
(motion),  and  consequently  are  obliged  to  employ  external  in- 
tuition to  be  able  to  represent  the  successive  existence  of  our- 
selves in  different  states.  The  proper  ground  of  tliis  fact  is, 
that  all  change  to  be  perceived  as  change  pre-supposes  some* 
thing  permanent  in  intuition,  while  in  the  internal  sense  no 
permanent  intuition  is  to  be  found.  Lastly,  the  objective  pos- 
sibility of  the  category  of  community  cannot  be  conceived  by 
mere  reason,  and  consequently  its  objective  reality  cannot  be 
demonstrated  without  an  intuition,  and  that  external  in  space. 
For  how  can  we  conceive  the  possibility  of  comraunitv.  that  is, 
when  several  substances  exist,  that  some  effect  on  the  existence 
of  the  one  follows  from  the  existence  of  tlie  other,  and  recipro- 
cally»  and  therefore  that,  because  something  exists  in  the  latter, 
something  else  must  exist  in  the  former,  wliich  could  not  be 
understood  from  its  own  existence  alone?  For  this  is  the  very 
essence  of  community — which  is  inconceivable  as  a  property  of 
things  wliich  are  perfectly  isolated*  Hence,  Leibnitz,  in  attrib- 
uting to  the  substances  of  the  world — as  cogitated  by  the  un- 
derstanding alone — a  community,  required  the  mediating  aid  of 
a  divinity;  for,  from  their  existence,  such  a  property  seemed 
to  him  with  justice  inconceivable.  But  we  can  very  easily  coa- 
ceivc  the  possibility  of  community  (of  substances  as  phc* 
nomena)  if  we  represent  them  to  ourselves  as  in  space,  conse- 
quently in  external  intuition.  For  external  intuition  contains 
in  Itself  d  (priori  formal  external  relations,  as  the  conditions  of 
the  possibility  of  the  real  relations  of  action  and  reaction,  and 
therefore  of  the  f  community.    With  the  same  case 

can  it  be  demon „,l  the  possibility  of  things  as  qtmm' 

Htifs,  and  consequently  the  objective  reality  of  the  category  of 
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quaniity,  can  be  grounded  only  in  external  intuition,  and  that 
by  its  means  alone  is  the  notion  of  quantity  appropriated  by  the 
internal  sense.  But  I  must  avoid  prolixity,  and  leave  the  task 
of  illustrating  this  by  examples  to  tiic  reader's  own  reflection. 

The  above  remarks  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only 
for  the  confirmation  of  our  previous  confutation  of  idealism, 
hut  still  more,  when  the  subject  of  self-cognition  by  mere  in- 
ternal  consciousness  and  the  determination  of  our  own  nature 
without  the  aid  of  external  empirical  intuitions  is  under  dis- 
cussion, for  the  indication  of  the  grounds  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  cognition. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Analytic  of  Prin- 
ciples is,  therefore — All  principles  of  the  pure  understanding 
arc  nothing  more  than  d  priori  principles  of  the  possibility  of 
experience,  and  to  experience  alone  do  all  d  priori  synthetical 
propositions  apply  and  relate — ^indecd,  their  possibility  itself 
rests  entirely  on  this  relation. 


Chapter  III 

Of  the  Ground  of  thi  Dh*ision  of  all  Objects  into  Phenomena 
and  Noumcna 

We  have  now  not  only  traversed  tlie  region  of  the  pure  urn 
derstanding,  and  carefully  surveyed  every  part  of  it,  but  wc 
have  al^o  measured  it,  and  assigned  to  ever>'thing  therein  its 
proper  place.  But  this  land  is  an  island,  and  inclosed  by  nature 
herself  within  uncb  limits.    It  is  the  land  of  truth  (an 

attractivT  w^ord),  siv  ,J  by  a  wide  and  stormy  ocean,  the 

region  of  illusion,  where  many  a  fog-bank,  many  an  iceberg, 
seems  to  tli.  r,  on  his  *  '"     nery,  a  new  coun* 

try,  and  w!  tantly  <l  U  vain  hopes,  eif 

glges  him  in  dangerous  adventures,  from  which  be  never  can 
desisti  and  which  yet  he  never  can  bring  to  a  termination*  But 
before  venturing  upon  this  seat,  in  order  to  ex|>lore  it  in  its 
whole  extent,  and  to  arriv*e  at  a  certainty  whether  anything  is 
to  be  discovered  there,  it  will  not  be  \%^*th<Hit  advantage  if  wc 
east  oiir  e>*es  upon  the  chart  of  the  land  that  wc  are  about  lo 
lea^r,  and  to  ask  oursehxs,  firstly,  whether  we  cannot  re^  per^ 
fectiy  contented  with  what  it  contains,  or  whether  we  must  not 
of  n^ce^ty  be  contented  with  it,  if  vne  can  find  nowhere  ebe 
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a  solid  foundation  to  build  upon ;  and,  secondly,  by  what  title 
we  possess  this  land  itself,  and  how  we  hold  it  secure  against 
all  hostile  claims?  Although,  in  the  course  of  our  analytic, 
we  have  already  given  sufficient  answers  to  these  questions,  yet 
a  summary  recapitulation  of  these  solutions  may  be  useful  in 
strengthening  our  conviction,  by  uniting  in  one  point  the  roo- 
inenta  of  the  arguments. 

We  have  seen  that  everything  which  the  imderstanding 
draws  from  itself,  without  borrowing  from  experience,  it  never- 
theless possesses  only  for  the  behoof  and  use  of  experience. 
The  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  whether  constitu- 
Hve  d  priori  (as  the  mathematical  principles),  or  merely  regu* 
lative  (as  the  dynamical),  contain  nothing  but  the  pure  schema^ 
as  it  were,  of  possible  experience-  For  experience  possesses 
its  unity  from  the  synthetical  unity  which  the  understanding, 
originally  and  from  itself,  imparts  to  the  synthesis  of  the  imag- 
ination in  relation  to  apperception,  and  in  a  priori  relation  to 
and  agreement  with  which  phenomena,  as  data  for  a  possible 
cognition,  must  stand.  But  although  these  rules  of  the  under- 
standing are  not  only  d  priori  true,  but  the  very  source  of  all 
truth,  that  is,  of  the  accordance  of  our  cognition  with  objects, 
and  on  this  ground »  that  they  contain  the  basis  of  the  possi* 
bility  of  experience,  as  the  cfisetnble  of  all  cognition,  it  seems 
to  us  not  enough  to  propound  what  is  true — we  desire  also  to 
be  told  what  we  want  to  know.  If,  then,  we  learn  nothing 
more  by  this  critical  examination,  than  what  we  should  have 
practised  in  the  merely  empirical  use  of  the  understanding, 
without  any  such  subtle  inquiry,  the  presumption  is,  that  the 
advantage  we  reap  from  it  is  not  worth  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  may  certainly  be  answered,  that  no  rash  curiosity 
is  more  prejudicial  to  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  than 
that  which  must  know  beforehand  the  utility  of  this  or  that 
piece  of  information  which  we  seek,  before  we  have  entered 
on  the  needful  investigations,  and  before  one  could  form  the 
least  conception  of  its  utilhy,  even  though  it  were  placed  before 
our  eyes.     But  there  is  one  advantage  in  such'tran?  1 

inquiries  which  can  be  made  comprehensible  to  the  dn  i 

most  reluctant  learner — this,  namely,  that  the  understandiiig 
which  IS  occupied  merely  with  empirical  exercise,  and  does  not 
reflect  on  the  sources  of  its  own  cognition,  may  exercise  its 
functions  very  wdl  and  very  sucoessfully»  but  is  quite  unable 
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to  do  one  thing,  and  that  of  very  great  importance,  to  deter- 
mine, namely,  the  bounds  that  limit  its  employment,  and  to 
know  what  lies  within  or  without  its  own  sphere.  This  pur- 
pose can  be  obtained  only  by  such  profound  investigations  as 
we  have  instituted.  But  if  it  cannot  distinguish  whether  cer- 
tain questions  lie  within  its  horizon  or  not,  it  can  never  be  sure 
either  as  to  its  claims  or  possessions,  but  must  lay  its  account 
with  many  humiliating  corrections,  when  it  transgresses,  as  if 
unavoidably  will,  the  limits  of  its  own  territory,  and  loses  itself 
in  fanciful  opinions  and  blinding  illusions. 

That  the  understanding,  therefore,  cannot  make  of  its  &  priori 
principles,  or  even  of  its  conceptions  other  than  an  empirical 
use,  is  a  proposition  which  leads  to  the  most  important  results. 
A  transcendental  use  is  made  of  a  conception  in  a  fundamental 
proposition  or  principle,  when  it  is  referred  to  things  in  general 
and  considered  as  things  in  themselves;  an  empirical  use,  when 
it  is  referred  merely  to  phenomena,  that  is  to  objects  of  a  pos- 
sible experience.  That  the  latter  use  of  a  conception  is  the  only 
admissible  one,  is  evident  from  the  reasons  following.  For 
every  conception  are  requisite,  firstly,  the  logical  form  of  a  con- 
ception (of  thought)  in  general;  and,  secondly,  the  possibility 
of  presenting  to  this  an  object  to  which  it  may  apply.  Failing 
this  latter,  it  has  no  sense,  and  is  utterly  void  of  content,  al- 
though it  may  contain  the  logical  function  for  constructing  a 
conception  from  certain  data.  Now  object  cannot  be  given  to 
a  conception  otherwise  than  by  intuition,  and,  even  if  a  pure 
intuition  antecedent  to  the  object  is  d  priori  possible,  this  pure 
intuition  can  itself  obtain  objective  validity  only  from  empirical 
intuition,  of  which  it  is  itself  but  the  form.  All  conceptions, 
therefore,  and  with  them  all  principles,  however  high  the  de- 
gree of  their  d  priori  possibility,  relate  to  empirical  intuitions, 
that  is,  to  data  towards  a  possible  experience.  Without  this 
they  possess  no  objective  validity,  but  are  a  mere  play  of  im- 
agination or  of  understanding  with  images  or  notions.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  the  conceptions  of  mathematics,  and  first 
in  its  pure  intuitions.  "  Space  has  three  dimensions  " — "  Be- 
tween two  points  there  can  be  only  one  straight  line,"  etc.  Al- 
though all  these  principles,  and  the  representation  of  the  object 
with  which  this  science  occupies  itself  are  generated  in  the  mind 
entirely  d  priori,  they  would  nevertheless  have  no  significance, 
if  we  were  not  always  able  to  exhibit  their  significance  in  and 
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by  means  of  phenomena  (empirical  objects).  Hence  it  is  requi- 
site that  an  abstract  conception  be  made  sensuous,  that  is>  that 
an  object  corresponding  to  it  in  intuition  be  forthcoming,  other- 
wise the  conception  remains,  as  wc  say,  without  sense,  that  is, 
without  meaning.  Mathematics  fulfils  this  requirement  by  the 
construction  of  the  figure,  which  is  a  phenomenon  evident  to 
the  seises.  The  same  science  finds  support  and  significance  in 
number;  this  in  its  turn  finds  it  in  the  fingers,  or  in  counters, 
or  in  lines  and  points.  The  conception  itself  is  always  pro- 
duced d  priori,  together  with  the  synthetical  principles  or  for- 
mulas from  such  conceptions;  but  the  proper  employment  of 
them,  and  their  application  to  objects,  can  exist  nowhere  but 
in  experience,  the  possibility  of  which,  as  regards  its  form,  they 
contain  d  priori 

That  tliis  is  also  the  case  with  all  of  the  categories  and  tlie 
principles  based  upon  them,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  wc 
cannot  render  intelligible  tlie  possibihty  of  an  object  corre- 
sponding to  them,  without  having  recourse  to  the  conditions  of 
sensibility,  consequently,  to  the  form  of  phenomena,  to  which, 
as  their  only  proper  objects,  their  use  must  therefore  be  con- 
fined, inasmuch  as,  if  this  condition  is  removed,  all  significance, 
that  is,  all  relation  to  an  object  disappears,  and  no  example  can 
be  found  to  make  it  comprehensible  what  sort  of  things  we 
ought  to  think  under  such  conceptions. 

The  conception  of  quantity  cannot  be  explained  except  by 
saying  that  it  is  the  determination  of  a  thing  whereby  it  can 
be  cogitated  how  many  times  one  is  placed  in  it.  But  this 
'*  how  many  times  "  is  based  upon  successive  repetition,  con- 
sequently upon  time  and  the  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous 
thereiru  Reality,  in  contradistinction  to  negation*  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  cogitating  a  time  which  is  either  filled  there- 
with or  is  void.  If  I  leave  out  the  notion  of  permanence  (which 
is  existence  in  all  lime),  there  remains  in  the  conception  of 
substance  nothing  but  tlie  logical  notion  of  subject^  a  notion 
of  which  I  endeavor  to  realize  by  representing  to  myself  some- 
thing that  can  exist  only  as  a  subject.  But  not  only  am  I  per- 
fectly ignonuit  of  any  conditions  under  which  this  logical  prt 
rogattre  can  belong  to  a  thing,  I  can  make  nothing  out  of  the 
notion,  and  draw  no  inference  from  it,  because  no  object  to 
which  to  apply  the  conception  is  detcmnned,  and  we  conse- 
quently do  not  know  whether  it  hsis  any  meaning  at  all.    In 
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like  manner,  if  I  leave  out  the  notion  of  time,  in  which  some- 
thing follows  upon  some  other  thing  in  conformity  with  a  rule, 
I  can  find  nothing  in  the  pure  category,  except  that  there  is  a 
something  of  such  a  sort  that  from  it«a  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
as  to  the  existence  of  some  other  thing.  But  in  this  case  it 
would  not  only  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between  a  cause 
and  an  effect,  but,  as  this  power  to  draw  conclusions  requires 
conditions  of  which  I  am  quite  ignorant,  the  conception  is  not 
determined  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  ought  to  apply  to  an 
object.  The  so-called  principle.  Everything  that  is  contingent 
has  a  cause,  comes  with  a  gravity  and  self-assumed  authority 
that  seems  to  require  no  support  from  without.  But,  I  ask, 
what  is  meant  by  contingent?  The  answer  is,  that  the  non- 
existence of  which  is  possible.  But  I  should  like  very  well 
to  know,  by  what  means  this  possibility  of  non-existence  is 
to  be  cognized,  if  we  do  not  represent  to  ourselves  a  succession 
in  the  series  of  phenomena,  and  in  this  succession  an  existence 
which  follows  a  non-existence,  or  conversely,  consequently, 
change.  For  to  say,  that  the  non-existence  of  a  thing  is  not 
self-contradictory,  is  a  lame  appeal  to  a  logical  condition,  which 
is  no  doubt  a  necessary  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  con- 
ception, but  is  far  from  being  sufficient  for  the  real  objective 
possibility  of  non-existence.  I  can  annihilate  in  thought  every 
existing  substance  without  self-contradiction,  but  I  cannot  infer 
from  this  their  objective  contingency  in  existence,  that  is  to 
say,  the  possibility  of  their  non-existence  in  itself.  As  regards 
the  category  of  community,  it  may  easily  be  inferred  that,  as  the 
pure  categories  of  substance  and  causality  are  incapable  of  a 
definition  and  explanation  sufficient  to  determine  their  object 
without  the  aid  of  intuition,  the  category  of  reciprocal  causality 
in  the  relation  of  substances  to  each  other  (commercium)  is 
just  as  little  susceptible  thereof.  Possibility,  Existence,  and 
Necessity  nobody  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  explain  without 
being  guilty  of  manifest  tautology,  when  the  definition  has  been 
drawn  entirely  from  the  pure  understanding.  For  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  logical  possibility  of  the  conception — the  condition 
of  which  is  that  it  be  not  self-contradictory,  for  the  transcen- 
dental possibility  of  things — the  condition  of  which  is,  that 
there  be  an  object  corresponding  to  the  conception,  is  a  trick 
which  can  only  deceive  the  inexperienced.* 

•  In  one  word,  to  none  of  these  con-        jcct,  and  consequMitly  their  real  possi- 
ceptions   belongs  a  corresponding   ob-       bility   cannot    be   demonstrated,    tf   we 
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It  follows  incontestablyp  that  the  pure  concqjtions  of  the 
anderstandingare  incapable  of  transcendental,  and  must  always 
be  of  empirical  use  alone»  and  that  the  principles  of  the  pure 
understanding  relate  only  to  the  general  conditions  of  a  possible 
experience^  to  objects  of  the  senses*  and  never  to.  things  iti 
general,  apart  from  the  mode  in  which  we  intuite  them. 

Transcendental  Analytic  has  accordingly  this  important  re- 
sult, to-w*it,  that  the  understanding  is  competent  to  effect  noth- 
ing d  priori^  except  the  anticipation  of  the  form  of  a  possible 
experience  in  general,  and  that,  as  that  which  is  not  phenome- 
non cannot  be  an  object  of  experience,  it  can  never  overstep 
the  limits  of  sensibility,  within  which  alone  objects  are  pre- 
sented to  us.  Its  principles  are  merely  principles  of  the  ex- 
position of  phenomena,  and  the  proud  name  of  an  Ontology, 
which  professes  to  present  synthetical  cognitions  d  priori  of 
things  in  general  in  a  systematic  doctrine,  must  give  place  to 
the  modest  title  of  anal>^ic  of  the  pure  understanding. 

Thought  is  the  act  of  referring  a  given  intuition  to  an  object. 
If  the  mode  of  this  intuition  is  unknown  to  us,  tlic  object  is 
merely  transcendental,  and  the  conception  of  the  understanding 
is  employed  only  transcendentally,  that  is,  to  produce  unity  in 
the  thought  of  a  manifold  in  general.  Now  a  pure  category, 
in  which  all  conditions  of  sensuous  intuition — as  the  only  intui- 
tion we  possess — are  abstracted,  docs  not  determine  an  object, 
but  merely  expresses  the  thought  of  an  object  in  general,  ac- 
cording to  different  modes.  Now,  to  employ  a  conception,  the 
function  of  judgment  is  required,  by  which  an  object  is  sub- 
sumed under  the  conception,  consequently  the  at  least  formal 
condition,  under  which  something  can  be  given  in  intuition. 
Failing  this  condition  of  judgment  (schema),  subsumption  is 
impossible;  for  there  is  in  such  a  case  nothing  given,  which 
may  be  subsumed  under  the  conception.  The  merely  trans- 
cendental use  of  the  categories  is  therefore,  in  fact,  no  use  at 
all,  and  has  no  determined,  or  even,  as  regards  its  form,  de- 
terminable object.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  pure  category 
is  ittcompctent  to  establish  a  s>'nthetical  d  priori  principle,  and 
tliat  the  principles  of  the  pure  understanding  are  only  of  em- 
pirical and  never  of  transcendental  use,  and  that  beyond  the 
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sphere  of  possible  experience  no  synthetical  d  priori  prmciptes 
are  possible. 

It  may  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  express  ourselves  tlius. 
The  pure  categories,  apart  from  the  formal  conditions  of  sen* 
sibility,  have  a  merely  transcendental  meaning,  but  are  never- 
theless not  of  transcendental  use,  because  this  is  in  itself  im- 
possible, inasmuch  as  all  the  conditions  of  any  employment  or 
use  of  them  (in  judgments)  are  absent,  to  wit,  the  formal  con- 
ditions of  the  subsumption  of  an  object  under  these  conceptions. 
As,  therefore,  in  the  character  of  pure  categories,  they  must 
be  employed  empirically,  and  cannot  be  employed  trans- 
cendentally,  they  are  of  no  use  at  all,  when  separated  from  sen- 
sibility, that  is,  they  cannot  be  applied  to  an  object.  They  are 
merely  the  pure  form  of  the  employment  of  tlie  understanding 
in  respect  of  objects  in  general  and  of  thought,  without  its  being 
at  the  same  time  possible  to  think  or  to  determine  any  '>bject  by 
their  means. 

But  there  lurks  at  the  foundation  of  this  subjejct  an  illusion 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid.  The  categories  are  not 
based,  as  regards  their  origin,  upon  sensibility,  like  the  farms 
of  intuition,  space  and  time ;  they  seem,  therefore,  to  be  capable 
of  an  application  beyond  the  sphere  of  sensuous  objects.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  They  are  nothing  but  mere  forms  of 
thought,  which  contain  only  the  logical  faculty  of  uniting  d 
priori  in  consciousness  the  manifold  given  in  intuition.  Apart, 
then,  from  the  only  intuition  possible  for  us,  they  have  stiH 
less  meaning  than  Uie  pure  sensuous  forms,  space  and  time, 
for  through  them  an  object  is  at  least  given,  while  a  mode  of 
connection  of  the  manifold,  when  the  intuition  whicli  alone 
gives  the  manifold  is  wanting,  has  no  meaning  at  all.  At  the 
same  time,  when  we  designate  certain  objects  as  phenomena  or 
sensuous  existence,  thus  distinguishing  our  mode  of  intuiting 
them  from  their  own  nature  as  things  in  themselves,  it  is  evident 
that  by  this  very  distinction  we  as  it  were  place  tlie  latter^  con- 
sidered in  this  their  own  nature,  although  wc  do  not  so  intuite 
them,  in  opposition  to  the  former,  or,  on  tlie  other  hand,  we  do 
so  place  other  possible  things,  which  arc  not  objects  of  our 
senses,  but  are  cogitated  by  the  understanding  alone»  and  call 
them  intelligible  existences  (noumena)*  Now  the  question 
arises,  whether  the  pure  conceptions  of  our  understanding  do 
possess  significance  in  respect  of  these  latter,  and  may  possibly 
be  a  mode  of  cogmiing  them. 
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'  But  we  are  met  at  the  very  cammencement  with  an  ambiguity, 
which  may  cosily  occasion  great  misapprehension*  The  undcr- 
stanchng,  when  it  terms  an  object  in  a  certain  relation  phenome- 
non, at  the  same  time  forms  out  of  this  relation  a  representa- 
tion or  notion  of  an  object  in  itself^  and  hence  believes  that  it 
can  form  also  conceptions  of  such  objects.  Now  as  the  under- 
standing possesses  no  other  fundamental  conceptions  l>csides 
the  categories,  it  takes  for  granted  that  an  object  considered  as 
'  a  thing  in  itself  must  be  capable  of  being  thought  by  means  of 
these  pure  conceptions,  and  is  thereby  led  to  hold  the  perfectly 
undetermined  conception  of  an  intelligible  existence,  a  some- 
thing out  of  the  sphere  of  our  sensibility,  for  a  determinate 
conception  of  an  existence  which  we  can  cognise  in  some  way 
or  other  by  means  of  the  understanding. 

If.  by  the  term  noumenon,  we  understand  a  thing  so  iM  as 
it  is  not  an  object  of  our  sensuous  intuition,  thus  making  ab- 
straction of  our  mode  of  intuiting  it,  this  is  a  noumenon  in  the 
negative  sense  of  the  word.  But  if  we  understand  by  it  an 
abject  of  a  non-sensuous  intuition,  we  in  this  case  assume  a 
peculiar  mode  of  intuition,  an  intellectual  intuition,  to  wit, 
which  does  not.  however,  belong  to  us,  of  the  very  possibility 
of  which  we  have  no  notion — and  this  is  a  noumenon  in  the 
positive  sense. 

The  doctrine  of  sensibility  is  also  the  doctrine  of  noumena 
in  the  negative  sense,  that  is,  of  things  which  the  understanding 
is  obliged  to  cogitate  apart  from  any  relation  to  our  mode  of 
intuition,  consequently  not  as  mere  phenomena,  but  as  things 
in  themselves.  But  the  understanding  at  the  same  time  com- 
prehends that  it  cannot  employ  its  categories  for  the  considera- 
tion of  things  in  themselves,  because  these  possess  significance 
only  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  intuitions  in  space  and  time,  and 
that  they  arc  competent  to  determine  this  unity  by  means  of 
general  d  priori  connecting  conceptions  only  on  account  of  the 
pure  ideality  of  space  and  time.  Where  this  unity  of  time  is 
not  to  be  met  with,  as  is  the  case  with  noumena,  the  whole  use, 
indeed  the  whole  meaning  of  the  categories  is  entirely  lost,  for 
even  the  possibility  of  things  to  correspond  to  the  categories, 
is  in  this  case  incomprehensible.  On  this  point,  I  need  only 
refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  said  at  the  commencement  of 
the  General  Remark  appended  to  the  foregoing  chapter.  Now, 
the  possibility  of  a  thing  can  never  l>e  proved  from  the  fact  that 
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the  conception  of  it  is  not  self-contradictory,  but  only  by  mc 
of  an  intuition  corresponding  to  the  conception.  If,  there- 
fore, we  wish  to  apply  the  categories  to  objects  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  phenomena,  we  must  have  an  intuition  different 
from  the  sensuous,  and  in  this  case  the  objects  would  be 
noumena  in  the  positive  sense  of  the  word.  Now,  as  such  aitl 
intuition,  that  is,  an  intellectual  intuition,  is  no  part  of  our  fac- 
uhy  of  cognition,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  categories 
to  possess  any  application  beyond  the  limits  of  experience.  It 
may  be  true  that  there  are  intelligible  existences  to  which  our 
faculty  of  sensuous  intuition  has  no  relation,  and  cannot  be 
applied,  but  our  conceptions  of  the  understandings  as  mere 
forms  of  thought  for  our  sensuous  intuition,  do  not  extend  to 
these-  WTiat.  therefore,  we  call  noumenon,  must  be  understood 
by  us  as  such  in  a  negative  sense. 

If  I  take  away  from  an  empirical  intuition  all  thought  (by 
means  of  the  categories),  there  remains  no  cognition  of  any 
object ;  for  by  means  of  mere  intuition  nothing  is  cogitated,  and 
from  the  existence  of  such  or  such  an  affection  of  sei  ''''.' 
in  me,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  affection  or  repres*  ;;  n  a 
has  any  relation  to  an  object  without  me.  But  if  I  take  away 
all  intuition,  there  still  remains  the  form  of  thought,  that  is,  the 
mode  of  determining  an  object  for  the  manifold  of  a  possible 
intuition.  Thus  the  categories  do  in  some  measure  really  ex- 
tend  further  than  sensuous  intuition,  inasmuch  as  they  think 
objects  in  general,  w^ithout  regard  to  the  mode  (of  sensibility) 
in  which  these  objects  are  given.  But  they  do  not  for  this 
reason  apply  to  and  determine  a  wider  sphere  of  objects,  be- 
cause we  cannot  assume  that  such  can  be  given,  without  pre- 
supposing the  possibility  of  another  than  the  sensuous  mode  of 
intuition*  a  supposition  we  are  not  justified  in  making. 

I  call  a  conception  problematical  which  contains  in  itself  no 
contradiction,  and  which  is  connected  with  other  cognitions 
as  a  limitation  of  given  conceptions,  but  whose  objective  reality^ 
cannot  be  cognized  in  any  manner.  The  conception  of  a  noutne- 
non,  that  is,  of  a  thing  which  must  be  cogitated  not  as  an  object 
of  sense,  but  as  a  thing  in  itself  (solely  through  the  pure  under- 
standing) is  not  self-contradictory,  for  we  are  not  entitled  to 
maintain  that  sensibility  is  the  only  possible  mode  of  intuition. 
Nay,  further,  this  conception  is  necessary  to  restrain  seijsuous 
intuition  within  the  bounds  of  phenomena,  and  thus  to  limit 
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the  objective  validity  of  sensuous  cognition ;  for  things  in  them- 
selves, which  lie  beyond  its  province^  are  called  noumena*  for 
the  very  purpose  of  indicating  that  this  cognition  does  not  ex- 
tend its  application  to  all  that  the  understanding  thinks.  But, 
after  all,  the  possibility  of  such  noumena  is  quite  incompre- 
hensible, and  beyond  the  sphere  of  phcnomena»  all  is  for  us  a 
mere  void :  that  is  to  say,  we  possess  an  understanding  whose 
province  does  problematically  extend  beyond  this  sphere,  but 
we  do  not  possess  an  intuition,  indeed*  not  even  the  conception 
of  a  possible  intuition,  by  means  of  which  objects  beyond  the 
region  of  sensibility  could  be  given  us,  and  in  reference  to  which 
the  understanding  might  be  employed  assertoricatly.  The  con- 
ception of  a  noumenon  is  therefore  merely  a  limitative  concep- 
Hon,  and  therefore  only  of  negative  use.  But  it  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary or  fictitious  notion,  but  is  connected  with  the  limitation  of 
sensibility,  without,  however,  being  capable  of  presenting  us 
with  any  positive  datum  beyond  this  sphere. 

The  division  of  objects  into  phenomena  and  noumena,  and  of 
the  world  into  a  mundus  scnsibilis  and  intelJigibilis  is  therefore 
quite  inadmissible  in  a  positive  sense,  although  conceptions  do 
certainly  admit  of  such  a  division ;  for  the  class  of  noumena  have 
no  determinate  object  corresponding  to  them,  and  cannot  there- 
fore possess  objective  validity.  If  we  abandon  the  senses,  how 
can  It  be  made  conceivable  that  the  categories  (which  are  the 
only  conceptions  tliat  could  serve  as  conceptions  for  noumena) 
have  any  sense  or  meaning  at  all,  inasmuch  as  something  more 
than  the  mere  unity  of  thought,  namely,  a  possible  intuition,  is 
requisite  for  their  application  to  an  object  ?  The  conception  of  a 
noumenon,  considered  as  merely  problematical,  is,  however,  not 
only  admissible,  but,  as  a  limitative  conception  of  sensibility,  ab- 
.  i.,*^ly  necessary.  But,  in  this  case,  a  noiunenon  is  not  a  par- 
ir  intelligible  object  for  our  understanding;  on  the  con- 
trary.  the  kind  of  understanding  to  which  it  could  belong  is  it- 
self a  problem,  for  we  cannot  form  the  most  distant  conception 
of  the  possibility  of  an  understandmg  which  should  cognize  an 
object,  not  di  '     means  of  c  .  but  intuitively 

in  a  non-sensi  n.    Our  und*  '.^  attains  in  this 

way  a  sort  of  negative  extension,  Tliat  is  to  say,  it  is  not 
limited  by.  but  rather  Hm't  '  '        '  '        '  i    of 

noumena  to  things,  not  coi  .  '^^gs 

in  themselves.     But  it  at  the  same  time  i)rescribes  limits  to  ft- 
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self,  for  it  confesses  itself  unable  to  cognize  these  by  means  of 
the  categories,  and  hence  is  compelled  to  cogitate  thera  raerelj 
as  an  unknown  something. 

I  find,  however,  in  the  writings  of  modern  authors*  an  entirely 
different  use  of  the  expressions,  niundtu  sensibiiis  and  iw/e*/- 
ligibilis*  which  quite  departs  from  the  meaning  of  the  ancient 
— an  acceptation  in  which,  indeed,  there  is  to  be  found  no  dif- 
ficulty, but  which  at  the  same  time  depends  on  mere  verbal  quib- 
bling. According  to  this  meaning,  some  liave  chosen  to  call  tlie 
complex  of  phenomena,  in  so  far  as  it  is  intuited.  mutidt4nS  sensi" 
bills,  but  in  so  far  as  the  connection  thereof  is  cogitated  accord-1 
ing  to  general  laws  of  thought,  mundus  intcUigibilis.  Astrono- 
my, in  so  far  as  we  can  mean  by  the  word  the  mere  obs<  t  "  i 
of  the  starry  heaven,  may  represent  the  former ;  a  S}  ^  i 

astronomy,  such  as  the  Copernican  or  Newtonian,  the  latter. 
But  such  twisting  of  words  is  a  mere  sophistical  subterfuge,  to 
avoid  a  difficult  question,  by  modifying  its  meaning  to  suit  our 
own  convenience.  To  be  sure,  understanding  and  reason  arc 
employed  in  the  cognition  of  phenomena ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  these  can  be  applied,  when  the  object  is  not  a  phenome* 
non — and  in  this  sense  we  regard  it  if  it  is  cogitated  as  giving  to 
the  understanding  alone,  and  not  to  the  senses.  The  question 
therefore  is,  w^hether  over  and  above  the  empirical  use  of  the 
understanding,  a  transcendental  use  is  possible,  which  applies  to 
the  noumenon  as  an  object.  The  question  we  have  answered  in 
the  negative. 

When  therefore  we  say,  the  senses  represent  objects  as  they 
appear,  the  understanding  as  they  are,  the  latter  statement  must 
not  be  understood  in  a  transcendental,  but  only  in  an  empirical 
signification,  that  is,  as  they  must  be  represented  in  the  com* 
plete  connection  of  phenomena,  and  not  according  to  what  they 
may  be,  apart  from  their  relation  to  possible  experience*  conse- 
quently not  as  objects  of  the  pure  understanding.  For  this  must 
ever  remain  unknown  to  us.  Nay»  it  is  also  quite  unknow^n  to 
us.  whether  any  such  transcendental  or  extraordinary  cognition 
is  possible  under  any  circumstances,  at  least,  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible by  means  of  our  categories.  Understanding  and  sensibUity, 
with  us,  can  determine  objects  only  in  conjunction.    If  wc  scpa* 

•  W«    mtift    nnt  ■  ■ 

pr«»*inn  by  intftl. 
done  in  German  v 
It^iU  aJooe  that  axe  tnttllcctual   ot    »en-        jji.'mV  or 
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rate  them,  wc  have  intuitions  without  conceptions,  or  concep- 
tions without  intuitions;  in  both  cases,  representations^  which 
wc  cannot  apply  to  any  determinate  object. 

If,  after  all  our  inquiries  and  explanations,  any  one  still 
hesitates  to  abandon  the  mere  transcendental  use  of  the  cate- 
gories, let  him  attempt  to  construct  with  them  a  synthetical 
prof)osition.  It  would,  of  course,  be  unnecessary  for  tliis  pur- 
pose to  construct  an  analytical  proposition,  for  that  does  not  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  the  understanding,  but.  being  concerned  only 
about  wliat  is  cogitated  in  the  conception  itself,  it  leaves  it  quite 
undecided  whether  the  conception  has  any  relation  to  objects, 
or  merely  indicates  tlie  unity  of  tliought — complete  abstraction 
being  made  of  the  modi  in  which  an  object  may  be  given:  in 
such  a  proposition,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  understanding  to 
know  what  lies  in  the  conception — to  what  it  applies,  is  to  it  in- 
different The  attempt  must  therefore  be  made  with  a  syntheti- 
cal and  so-called  transcendental  principle,  for  example.  Every- 
thing that  exists,  exists  as  substance,  or.  Everything  that  is 
contingent  exists  as  an  effect  of  some  other  thing,  viz.,  of  its 
cause.  Now  1  ask,  whence  can  the  understanding  draw  these 
synthetical  propositions,  when  the  conceptions  contained  there- 
in do  not  relate  to  possible  experience  but  to  things  in  themselves 
(noumena)  ?  Where  is  to  be  found  the  third  term,  which  is  al- 
ways requisite  in  a  synthetical  proposition,  which  may  connect 
in  the  same  i'^  n   conceptions   which   have   no   logical 

(analytical)  c  n  with  each  other?  The  proposition  never 

will  be  demonstrated,  nay,  more,  the  possibility  of  any  such  pure 
assertion  never  can  be  shown,  without  making  reference  to  the 
empirical  use  of  the  understanding,  and  thus,  i(*so  facto,  com- 
pletely renouncing  pure  and  non-sensuous  judgment.  Thus  the 
concqmon  of  pure  and  merely  intelligible  objects  is  completely 
iroid  of  all  principles  of  its  application,  because  we  cannot  im- 
agine any  mode  in  which  they  might  be  given,  and  the  prob- 
lematical tiiought  which  leaves  a  place  open  for  them  serves  only, 
like  a  void  space,  to  limit  the  use  of  empirical  principles,  with- 
out containing  at  the  same  time  any  otlier  object  of  cognition  be* 
yond  their  sphere. 
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Appendix 

Of  the  Equivocal  Nature  or  Amphiboly  of  the  Conceptions  of 
RcHection  from  the  Confusion  of  the  Transcendental  unth 
the  Empirical  Use  of  the  Understanding 

Reflection   (reHexio)   is  not  occupied  about  objects  them-j 
selves,  for  the  purpose  of  directly  obtaining  conceptions  of  them,  | 
but  is  that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  we  set  ourselves  to  dis-j 
cover  the  subjective  conditions  under  which  we  obtain  concep- 1 
tions.     It  is  the  consciousness  of  the  relation  of  given  repre-l 
sentations  to  the  different  sources  or  faculties  of  cognition,  by  I 
which  alone  their  relation  to  each  other  can  be  rightly  de- 
termined.    Tlie  first  question  which  occurs  in  considering  our 
representations  is,  to  what  faculty  or  cognition  do  they  belong? 
To  the  understanding  or  to  the  senses?     Many  judgments  are [ 
admitted  to  be  true  from  mere  habit  or  inclination;  but,  be- 
cause reflection  neither  precedes  nor  follows,  it  is  held  to  be  a 
judgment  that  has  its  origin  in  the  understanding.     All  judg- 
ments do  not  require  examination,  that  is»  investigation  into  the  J 
grounds  of  their  truth*     For,  when  they  are  immediately  ccr-l 
tain  (for  example.  Between  two  points  there  can  be  only  onej 
straight  line),  no  better  or  less  mediate  test  of  their  truth  canj 
be  found  than  that  which  they  themselves  contain  and  express. 
But  all  judgment,  nay,  all  comparisons  require  reflection,  that 
is,  a  distinction  of  the  faculty  of  cognition  to  which  the  given 
conceptions  belong.     The  act  whereby  I  compare  my  repre- 
sentations with  the  faculty  of  cognition  which  originates  them, 
and  whereby  I  distinguish  whether  they  are  compared  with  | 
each  other  as  belonging  to  the  pure  understanding  or  to  sen- 
suous intuition,  I  term  transcendental  reflection.     Now,  the  re- . 
lations  in  which  conceptions  can  stand  to  each  other  are  Uioscj 
of  identity  and  difference,  agreanent  and  opposition,  of  the] 
internal  and  external,  finally,  of  the  determinable  and  the  de-l 
iermining  (matter  and  form).    The  proper  determination  of  j 
these  relations  rests  on  the  question,  to  wh      '      *iv'  of  cogni- 
tion they  subjectively  belong,  whether  to  ^  v  or  under- 
standing?   For,  on  the  manner  in  whidi  we  solve  this  question! 
depends  the  manner  in  which  we  must  cogitate  these  relations.' 

Before  constructing  any  objective  judgment,  we  compare  the| 
conceptions  that  arc  to  be  placed  in  the  judgment,  and  observe 
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whether  there  exists  idetttity  (of  many  representations  in  one 
conception),  if  a  general  judgment  is  to  be  constructed,  or  dif- 
ference, of  a  particular;  whether  there  is  agreement  when 
affirmative,  and  opposition  when  negative  judgments  are  to  be 
constructed,  and  so  on.  For  this  reason  we  ought  to  call  tliese 
conceptions,  conceptions  of  compjarison  (conceptus  compara- 
Honis).  But  as^  when  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  logical  form, 
but  as  to  the  content  of  conceptions,  that  is  to  say,  w  hether  the 
things  themselves  are  identical  or  different,  in  agreement  or  op- 
position*  and  so  on,  the  things  can  have  a  twofold  relation  to  our 
faculty  of  cognition,  to  wit,  a  relation  cither  to  sensibility  or  to 
the  understanding,  and  as  on  this  relation  depends  their  relation 
to  each  other,  transcendental  reflection,  that  is,  the  relation  of 
given  representations  to  one  or  the  other  faculty  of  cognition, 
can  alone  determine  this  latter  relation.  Thus  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  discover  w^hether  the  things  are  identical  or  different,  in 
agreement  or  opposition,  etc.,  from  the  mere  conception  of  the 
things  by  means  of  comparison  (comparatio),  but  only  by  dis- 
tinguishing the  mode  of  cognition  to  which  they  belong,  in  other 
words,  by  means  of  transcendental  reflection.  We  may,  there- 
fore w^ith  justice  say,  that  logical  reflection  is  mere  comparison, 
for  in  it  no  account  is  taken  of  the  faculty  of  cognition  to  which 
the  given  conceptions  belong,  and  they  arc  consequently,  as  far 
as  regards  their  origin,  to  be  treated  as  homogeneous;  while 
transcendental  reflection  (which  applies  to  the  objects  them- 
selves) contains  the  groimd  of  possibility  of  objective  com- 
parison of  representations  with  each  other,  and  is  therefore  vcfy 
different  from  the  former,  because  the  faculties  of  cognition  to 
which  they  belong  are  not  even  the  same.  Transcendental  re- 
flection is  a  duty  which  no  one  can  neglect  who  wishes  to  es- 
tablish an  *i  priori  judgment  upon  things.  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  fulfil  this  duty,  and  thereby  throw  not  a  little  light  on  the 
question  as  to  the  determination  of  the  proper  business  of  the 
understanding. 

I,  Identity  and  Differenec. — When  an  object  is  presented  to 
lis  several  times,  but  always  with  the  same  internal  determi- 
lUitions  {qualitas  ei  quantitas),  it,  if  an  object  of  pure  under- 
standing, is  always  the  same,  not  several  things,  but  only  one 
thing  {numerica  f '      "    "i ;  but  if  a  | "  non.  we  do  not 

concern  ourselves  iu[«iring  the  y  »n  of  the  thing 

with  the  conception  of  some  oilier,  but.  although  they  may  be 
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in  this  respect  perfectly  the  same,  the  diflference  of  place  at  the 
same  time  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  asserting  the  numerical  dif- 
ference of  these  objects  (of  sense).  Thus,  in  the  case  of  two 
drops  of  water,  we  may  make  complete  abstraction  of  all  internal 
difference  (quahty  and  quantity),  and,  the  fact  tliat  tlicy  are 
intuited  at  the  same  time  in  different  places,  is  sufficient  to 
justify  us  in  holding  them  to  be  numerically  different.  Leibnitz 
regarded  phenomena  as  things  in  themselves,  consequently  as 
intelligibilia,  that  is,  objects  of  pure  understanding  (althougli 
on  account  of  the  confused  nature  of  their  representations,  he 
gave  them  the  name  of  phenomena),  and  in  this  case  his  prin- 
ciple of  tlie  indiscemible  {principium  ideniatis  indiseernibi' 
Hum)  is  not  to  be  impugned.  But,  as  phenomena  are  objects  of 
sensibility,  and,  as  the  understanding,  in  respect  of  them,  must 
be  employed  empirically  and  not  purely  or  transcend  en  tally, 
plurality  and  numerical  difference  are  given  by  space  itself  as 
the  condition  of  external  phenomena.  For  one  part  of  space,  al- 
though it  may  be  perfectly  similar  and  equal  to  another  part,  is 
still  without  it,  and  for  this  reason  alone  is  different  from  the 
latter,  which  is  added  to  it  in  order  to  make  up  a  greater  space. 
It  follows  that  this  must  hold  good  of  all  things  that  are  in  the 
different  parts  of  space  at  the  same  time,  ho\v  c\'l  r  similar  and 
equal  one  may  be  to  another. 

2,  Agreement  and  Opposition. — When  reality  is  represented 
by  the  pure  understanding  (reaiitas  noumefwn),  opposition  be- 
tween realities  is  incogitablc — such  a  relation,  that  is,  that  when 
these  realities  arc  connected  in  one  subject,  they  annihilate  the 
effects  of  each  other,  and  may  be  rcprcsenlcd  in  the  formula 
3-3  =  0.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real  in  the  phenomenon 
(reaiitas  phenomenon)  may  very  well  l>e  in  mutual  opposition, 
and,  when  united  in  the  same  subject,  the  one  may  completely  or 
in  part  annihilate  the  effect  or  consequence  of  the  other;  as  in 
the  case  of  two  moving  forces  in  the  same  straight  line  drawing 
or  impelling  a  point  in  opposite  directions,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
pleasure  counterbalancing  a  certain  amount  of  pain, 

3.  The  Internal  and  External. — In  an  object  of  the  pure 
understanding  only  that  is  internal  which  has  no  relation  (as  re- 
gards its  existence)  to  anything  different  from  itself.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  the  internal  determinations  of  a  substantia  pke- 
nomenon  in  space  arc  nothing  but  relations,  and  it  is  itself  noth- 
ing more  than  a  complex  of  mere  relations.   Substance  in  space 
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I  are  cognizant  of  only  through  forces  operative  in  it,  either 
drawing  others  towards  itself  (attraction),  or  preventing  others 
from  forcing  into  itself  (repulsion  and  impenetrability).  We 
know  no  other  properties  that  make  up  the  conception  of  sub- 
stance phenomenal  in  space,  and  which  we  term  matter.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  an  object  of  the  pure  understanding,  ever>'  sub- 
stance must  have  internal  determinations  and  forces.  But  what 
other  internal  attributes  of  such  an  object  can  I  think  than  those 
which  my  internal  sense  presents  to  me? — That,  to  wit^  which 
is  either  itself  thought,  or  something  analogous  to  it.  Hence 
Leibnitz,  who  looked  upon  things  as  noumena,  after  denying 
tliem  everything  like  external  relation,  and  tliereforc  also  com- 
posi(u>n  or  combination,  declared  that  all  substanc.^,  even  tlie 
component  parts  of  matter,  were  simple  substances  with  powers 
of  representation,  in  one  word,  monads, 

4.  Matter  and  Form. — These  two  conceptions  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  reflection,  so  inseparably  are  they  con- 
nected with  every  mode  of  exercising  the  understanding.  The 
former  denotes  the  determinable  in  general,  the  second  its 
determination,  both  in  a  transcendental  sense^  abstraction  being 
made  of  every  difference  in  that  which  is  given,  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  determined.  Logicians  formerly  termed  the 
universal  matter^  the  specific  difference  of  this  or  that  part  of 
the  universal,  form.  In  a  judgment  one  may  call  the  given  con- 
ceptions logical  matter  (for  the  judgment)  the  relation  of  these 
to  each  other  (by  means  of  the  copula),  the  form  of  the  judg- 
ment* In  an  object,  the  composite  parts  tliereof  (esscntialm) 
arc  the  matter;  the  mode  in  which  they  are  connected  in  the  ob- 
ject, the  form.  In  respect  to  things  in  general,  unlimited  reality 
was  regarded  as  the  matter  of  all  possibility,  the  limitation  there- 
of (negation)  as  the  form,  by  which  one  thing  is  distinguished 
from  another  according  to  transcendental  conceptions.  The 
understanding  demands  tliat  something  be  given  (at  least  in 
the  conception),  in  order  to  be  able  to  determine  it  in  a  certain 
manner.  Hence,  in  a  conception  of  the  pure  understandings  the 
matter  precedes  the  form,  and  for  this  reason  Leibnitz  first  as- 
simied  the  existence  of  things  (monads)  and  of  an  internal 
power  of  representation  in  thrm»  in  order  to  found  upon  this 
their  external  relation  ami  the  community  of  their  state  (that 
is»  of  their  representations).  Hence,  with  him,  space  and  time 
were  possible — ^the  former  through  the  relation  of  substances, 
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the  latter  through  the  connection  of  their  determinations  with 
each  other,  as  causes  and  effects.    And  so  would  it  really  be,  i£ 
the  pure  understanding  were  capable  of  an  immediate  application 
to  objects,  and  if  space  and  time  were  determinations  of  thing^s 
in  themselves.    But  being  merely  sensuous  intuitions^  in  which 
we  determine  all  objects  solely  as  phenomena,  the  form  of  in- 
tuition (as  a  subjective  property  of  sensibility)  must  anteccd« 
all  matter  (sensations),  consequently  space  and  time  must  antc4 
cede  all  phenomena  and  all  data  of  experience,  and  rather  make 
experience  itself  possible.  But  the  intellectual  philosopher  could 
not  endure  that  the  form  should  precede  the  things  themselves 
and  determine  their  possibility;  an  objection  perfectly  correct, 
if  we  assume  that  we  intuite  things  as  tliey  are  although  with 
confused  representation.    But  as  sensuous  intuition  is  a  peculiar 
subjective  condition,  which  is  d  priori  at  tlie  foundation  of  all 
perception,  and  the  form  of  w^hich  is  primitive,  the  form  must  be 
given  per  se,  and  so  far  from  matter  (or  tlie  things  themselves 
which  appear)  l}ing  at  the  foundation  of  experience  (as  we 
must  conclude,  if  we  judge  by  mere  conceptions),  the  very  pos«^ 
sibility  of  itself  presupposes,  on  the  contrary,  a  given  formal  in- 
tuition (space  and  time). 


Remark  on  the  Amphiboly  of  the  Conceptions  of  Rejection 

Let  me  be  allowed  to  term  the  position  which  we  assign  to  a 
conception  either  in  the  sensibility  or  in  the  pure  understand- 
ing, the  transcendental  place.  In  this  manner,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  position  which  must  be  taken  by  each  conception 
according  to  the  difference  in  its  use*  and  the  directions  for 
detcmaining  this  place  to  all  conceptions  according  to  rules, 
would  be  a  transcendental  topic,  a  doctrine  which  would  thor- 
oughly shield  us  from  the  surreptitious  devices  of  the  pure  un- 
derstanding and  the  delusions  which  thence  arise,  as  it  would 
always  distinguish  to  what  faculty  of  cognition  each  concep- 
tion properly  belonged.  Every  conception,  every  title,  under 
which  many  cognitions  rank  together,  may  be  called  a  logical 
place.  Upon  this  is  based  the  logical  topic  of  Aristotle,  of  which 
teachers  and  rhetoricians  could  avail  tliemselvcs,  in  order,  under 
certain  titles  of  thought,  to  observe  what  would  best  suit  the 
matter  they  had  to  treat,  and  thtts  enahle  themselves  to  quibble 
and  talk  u  itli  fluency  and  nn  nT)pr:ir;4nre  n{  profundity* 
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Transcendental  topic,  on  the  contrary,  contains  nothing 
more  than  the  above-mentioned  four  titles  of  all  comparison  and 
distinction,  which  differ  from  categories  in  this  respect,  that 
tliey  do  not  represent  the  object  according  to  that  whtdi  con- 
stitutes its  conception  (quantity,  reaUt)'),  but  set  forth  merely 
the  comparison  of  representations,  which  precedes  our  concep- 
tions of  things.    But  this  comparison  requires  a  previous  re- 

iflection,  that  is,  a  determination  of  the  place  to  which  the  rep 
resentations  of  the  things  which  are  compared  belong,  whetlicr 
to  wit,  they  are  cogitated  by  the  pure  understanding  or  given  b> 
saisibilit}'. 

Conceptions  may  be  logically  compared  without  the  trouble 
of  inquiring  to  what  faculty  their  objects  belong,  whether  as 
noumena,  to  the  understanding,  or  as  phenomena  to  sensibility. 
If,  however,  we  wish  to  employ  these  conceptions  in  respect  of 
objects,  previous  transcendental  reflection  is  necessary.  With- 
out this  reflection  I  should  make  a  very  unsafe  use  of  these 
conceptions,  and  construct  pretended  synthetical  propositions 
which  critical  reason  cannot  acknowledge,  and  which  are  based 
solely  upon  a  transcendental  amphiboly,  that  is,  upon  a  substi- 
tution of  an  object  of  pure  understanding  for  a  phenomenon. 

For  want  of  this  doctrine  of  transcendental  topic,  and  con- 
sequently deceived  by  the  amphiboly  of  the  conceptions  of  re* 
flection,  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  constructed  an  intellectual  sys* 
of  the  xvorld,  or  rather,  believed  himself  conpetent  to 
lize  the  internal  nature  of  things,  by  comparing  all  objects 
merely  with  the  understanding  and  the  abstract  formal  concep* 
tions  of  thought.  Our  table  of  the  conceptions  of  reflection 
gives  us  the  unexpected  advantage  of  being  able  to  exhibit  the 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  his  system  in  all  its  parts*  and  at  the 
same  time  of  exf>osing  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  peculiar 
mode  of  thought,  which  rested  upon  nought  but  a  misconcep- 
tion. He  compared  all  things  with  each  other  merely  by  means 
of  conceptions,  and  naturally  found  no  other  differences  than 
those  by  which  the  understanding  distinguishes  its  pure  con* 

jCeptions  one  from  another.     The  conditions  of  sensuous  in- 
lition,  w^hich  contain  in  themselves  their  own  means  of  distinc- 
tion, he  did  not  look  upon  as  primitive,  because  sensibility  uvas 

;to  him  but  a  confused  mode  of  representation,  and  not  any  par- 
icular  source  of  representations.  A  phenomenon  was  for  him 
the  representation  of  the  tiling  in  itself,  although  distinguished 
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from  cognition  by  tlie  understanding  only  in  respect  of  thi 
logical  form — the  former  with  its  usual  want  of  analysis  con- 
taining, according  to  him,  a  certain  mixture  of  collateral  repre- 
sentations in  its  conception  of  a  thing,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  understanding  to  separate  and  distinguish.  In  one  word, 
Leibnitz  intellectualhed  phenomena,  just  as  Locke,  in  his  s^'s- 
tem  of  noogony  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  such  ex- 
pressions) sensualized  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding, 
that  it  to  say,  declared  them  to  be  nothing  more  than  empirical 
or  abstract  conceptions  of  reflection.  Instead  of  seeking  in  the 
understanding  and  sensibility  two  different  sources  of  repre- 
sentations, which,  however,  can  present  us  with  objective  judg- 
ments of  things  only  in  conjunction,  each  of  these  great  men 
recognized  but  one  of  these  faculties,  which,  in  their  opinion,  ap- 
plied immediately  to  things  in  themselves,  the  other  having  no 
duty  but  that  of  confusing  or  arranging  the  representations  of 
the  former. 

Accordingly,  the  objects  of  sense  were  compared  by  Leibnitz 
as  things  in  general  merely  in  the  understanding. 

I  St,  He  compares  them  in  regard  to  their  identity  or  dif- 
ference— as  judged  by  the  understanding.  As,  therefore,  he 
considered  merely  the  conceptions  of  objects,  and  not  their 
position  in  intuition,  in  which  alone  objects  can  be  given,  and 
left  quite  out  of  sight  the  transcendental  locale  of  these  concep- 
tions— ^whether,  that  is,  their  object  ought  to  be  classed  among 
phenomena,  or  among  things  in  themselves,  it  %vas  to  be 
pected  that  he  should  extend  the  application  of  the  principle  < 
indiscemibles,  which  is  valid  solely  of  conceptions  of  things  in 
general,  to  objects  of  sense  (mundus  phaenomenon),  and  that  he 
should  believe  that  he  had  thereby  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  extend  our  knowledge  of  nature.  In  truth,  if  I  cognize 
in  all  its  inner  determinations  a  drop  of  water  as  a  thing  in  it* 
self,  I  cannot  look  upon  one  drop  as  different  from  another,  if 
the  conception  of  the  one  is  completely  identical  with  that  of 
the  other.  But  if  it  is  a  phenomenon  in  space^  it  has  a  place  not 
merely  in  the  understanding  (among  conceptions),  but  also  in 
sensuous  external  intuition  (in  space),  and  in  this  case,  the 
physical  locale  is  a  matter  of  indifference  in  regard  to  the  in- 
ternal deternnnation  of  things,  and  one  place,  B,  may  contain  a 
thing  which  is  perfectly  similar  and  equal  to  another  in  a  place. 
A^  just  as  w^ell  as  if  the  two  thinga  were  in  every  respect  dif- 
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ferent  from  each  other  Difference  of  place  without  any  other 
conditions,  makes  the  plurality  and  distinction  of  objects  as 
phenomena,  not  only  possible  in  itself,  but  even  necessary.  Con- 
sequently, the  above  so-called  law  is  not  a  law  of  nature.  It  is 
merely  an  anahtical  rule  for  the  comparison  of  things  by  means 
of  mere  conceptions. 

2 A  The  principle,  **  Realities  (as  simple  affirmations)  never 
logically  contradict  each  other/*  is  a  proposition  perfectly  true 
respecting  the  relation  of  conceptions.  but»  whether  as  regards 
nature,  or  things  in  themselves  (of  which  we  have  not  the 
slightest  conception )»  is  without  any  the  least  meaning.  For 
real  opposition,  in  which  A  —  B  is  ^  o»  exists  everywhere,  an 
opposition,  that  is,  in  which  one  reality  united  w^ith  another  in 
the  same  subject  annihilates  the  effects  of  the  other — a  fact 
which  is  constantly  brought  before  our  eyes  by  the  different  an» 
tagonistic  actions  and  operations  in  nature,  which  nevertheless, 
as  depending  on  real  forces,  must  be  called  realitdics  phe- 
nomena. General  mechanics  can  even  present  us  with  the 
empirical  condition  of  this  opposition  in  an  d  priori  rule,  as  it  di- 
rects its  attention  to  the  opposition  in  the  direction  of  forces — a 
condition  of  which  the  transcendental  conception  of  reality  can 
tell  us  nothing.  Although  M.  Leibnitz  did  not  announce  this 
pmposition  with  precisely  the  pomp  of  a  new  principle,  he  yet 
employed  it  for  the  establishment  of  new  propositions,  and  bis 
followers  introduced  it  into  their  Leibnitz^Wolfian  system  of 
philosophy.  According  to  this  principle,  for  example,  all  evils 
are  but  consequences  of  the  limited  nature  of  created  beings, 
that  is.  negations,  because  these  are  the  only  opposite  of  reality. 
( In  the  mere  conception  of  a  thing  in  general  this  is  really  the 
case,  but  not  in  things  as  phenomena.)  In  like  manner,  the 
upholders  of  this  system  deem  it  not  only  possible,  but  natural 
also,  to  connect  and  unite  all  reality  in  one  t>eing,  because  they 
acknowledge  no  other  sort  of  opposition  than  that  of  contradic- 
tion (by  which  the  conception  itself  of  a  thing  is  annihilated)^ 
and  find  themselves  unable  to  conceive  an  opposition  of  recipro- 
cal destruction,  so  to  speak,  in  which  one  real  cause  destroys  the 
effect  of  another,  and  the  conditions  of  whose  representatioo 
we  meet  with  only  in  sensibility, 

3d.  The  Leibnitzian  Monadology  has  really  no  better  founda* 
tion  than  on  this  philosopher's  mode  of  falsely  representing  the 
difference  of  the  internal  and  external  solely  in  relation  to  the 
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understanding.  Substances,  in  general,  must  have  something 
inward,  which  is  therefore  free  from  external  relations,  con* 
sequently  from  that  of  composition  also.  Tlie  simple — that 
which  can  be  represented  by  a  unit — is  therefore  the  founda* 
tion  of  that  which  is  internal  in  things  in  themselves.  The  in* 
ternal  state  of  substances  cannot  therefore  consist  in  placcp 
shape,  contact,  or  motion,  determinations  which  are  all  external 
relations,  and  we  can  ascribe  to  them  no  other  than  that  where* 
by  we  internally  determine  our  faculty  of  sense  itself,  that  ts  to 
say,  the  state  of  representation.  Thus,  then,  were  constructed 
the  monads,  which  were  to  form  the  elements  of  the  universe^ 
the  active  force  of  which  consists  in  representation,  the  effects 
of  this  force  being  thus  entirely  confined  to  themselves. 

For  the  same  reason,  his  view  of  the  possible  community  of 
substances  could  not  represent  it  but  as  a  predetermined  har- 
mony, and  by  no  means  as  a  physical  influence.  For  inasmuch 
as  everything  is  occupied  only  internally,  that  is,  with  its  own 
representations,  the  state  of  the  representations  of  one  substance 
could  not  stand  in  active  and  living  connection  with  that  of  an* 
other,  but  some  third  cause  operating  on  all  without  exception 
was  necessary  to  make  the  different  states  correspond  with  one 
another.  And  this  did  not  happen  by  means  of  assistance  ap- 
plied in  each  particular  case  (systtma  assistentiw),  but  through 
the  unity  of  the  idea  of  a  cause  occupied  and  connected  with  all 
substances,  in  which  they  necessarily  receive,  according  to  the 
Leibnitzian  school,  their  existence  and  permanence,  con- 
sequently also  reciprocal  correspondence,  according  to  universal 
laws. 

4th,  This  philosopher's  celebrated  doctrine  of  space  and  time, 
in  which  he  intellectualized  these  forms  of  sensibility,  originated 
in  the  same  delusion  of  transcendental  reflection.  If  I  attempt 
to  represent  by  the  mere  understanding,  the  external  relations  of 
things,  I  can  do  so  only  by  employing  the  conception  of  their 
reciprocal  action,  and  if  I  wish  to  connect  one  state  of  the  same 
thing  with  another  state,  I  must  avail  myself  of  the  notion  of  the 
order  of  cause  and  eflFect,  And  thus  Leibnitz  regarded  space  as 
a  certain  order  in  the  community  of  substances,  and  time  as  the 
dynamical  sequence  of  their  states.  That  which  space  and  time 
possess  proper  to  themselves  and  independent  of  things,  he 
ascribed  to  a  necessary  confusion  in  our  conceptions  of  them, 
whereby  that  which  is  a  mere  form  of  dynamical  rdations  is 
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held  to  be  a  self-existent  intuition,  antecedent  even  to  things 
themselves.  Thus  space  and  time  were  the  intelligible  form  of 
the  connection  of  things  (substances  and  their  states)  in  them* 
selves.  But  things  were  intelligible  substances  (substantim  nou- 
mena).    At  the  same  time,  he  made  these  c  r^ns  valid  of 

phenomena,  because  he  did  not  allow  to  sk  y  a  pectiliar 

mode  of  intuition,  but  sought  all^  even  the  empirical  representa- 
tion of  objects,  in  the  imderstanding.  and  left  to  sense  nought 
but  the  despicable  task  of  confusing  and  disarranging  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  former. 

But  even  if  we  could  frame  any  synthetical  proposition  con- 
cerning things  in  themselves  by  means  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing (which  is  impossible),  it  could  not  apply  to  phenomcna> 
which  do  not  represent  things  in  themselves.  In  such  a  case  I 
should  be  obliged  in  transcendental  reflection  to  compare  my 
conceptions  only  under  tlie  conditions  of  sensibility,  and  so 
space  and  time  would  not  be  determinations  of  things  in  them- 
selves, but  of  phenomena.  WTiat  things  may  be  in  themselves,  I 
know  not,  and  need  not  know  because  a  thing  is  never  presented 
tome  otherwise  than  as  a  phenomenon. 

I  must  adopt  the  same  mode  of  procedure  with  the  other  con- 
ceptions of  reflection.  Matter  is  substantia  phctnomenon.  That 
in  it  which  is  internal  I  seek  to  discover  in  all  parts  of  space 
which  it  occupies,  and  in  all  the  functions  and  operations  it  per- 
forms, and  which  are  indeed  never  anything  but  phenomena  of 
the  external  sense.  I  cannot  therefore  find  anvthing  that  is  ab- 
solutely, but  only  what  is  comparatively  internal,  and  which  it- 
self consists  of  external  relations.  The  absolutely  internal  in 
matter,  and  as  it  should  be  according  to  the  pure  understanding, 
is  a  mere  chimera,  for  matter  is  not  an  object  for  the  pure  under- 
standing. But  the  transcendental  object,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  w^hich  we  call  matter,  is  a  mere  nescio 
quid,  the  nature  of  w  hich  we  could  not  understand,  even  though 
some  one  were  found  able  to  tell  us.  For  we  can  understand 
nothing  that  does  not  bring  with  it  something  in  intuition  cor- 
responding to  the  expressions  employed.  If  by  the  complaint  of 
being  unable  to  perceive  the  internal  nature  of  things,  it  is 
meant  that  we  do  not  comprehend  by  the  pure  understanding 
what  the  things  which  appear  to  us  may  be  in  themselves,  it  is  a 
tilly  and  unreasonable  complaint ;  for  those  who  talk  thus  really 
desire  that  we  should  be  able  to  cognize,  consequently  to  inttiite 
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things  without  senses^  and  therefore  wish  that  we  possessed  a 
faculty  of  cognition  perfectly  different  from  the  human  '       *    j 
not  merely  in  degree,  but  even  as  regards  intuition  and  it  * l 

thereof,  so  that  thus  wc  should  not  be  men,  but  belong  to  a  class 
of  beings,  the  possibility  of  whose  existence,  much  less  their 
nature  and  constitution,  we  have  no  means  of  cognizing.     By 
observation  and  analysis  of  phenomena  we  penetrate  into  the  in-^" 
terior  of  nature,  and  no  one  can  say  what  progress  this  knowl^ 
edge  may  make  in  time.     But  those  transcendental  questic 
which  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  nature  we  could  never  answerj 
even  although  all  nature  were  laid  open  to  us,  because  wc  havt 
not  the  power  of  observing  our  own  mind  with  any  other  inJ 
tuition  than  that  of  our  internal  sense»     For  herein  lies  thef 
mystery  of  the  origin  and  source  of  our  faculty  of  sensibility^ 
Its  application  to  an  object,  and  the  transcendental  ground  of 
this  unity  of  subjective  and  objective,  lie  too  deeply  concealed^ 
for  us,  who  cognize  ourselves  only  through  the  internal  sense, 
consequently  as  phenomena,  to  be  able  to  discover  in  our  exist- 
ence anything  but   phenomena,   the   non-sensuous   cause   of 
which  we  at  the  same  time  earnestly  desire  to  penetrate  to. 

The  great  utility  of  this  critique  of  conclusions  arrived  at  by] 
the  processes  of  mere  reflection,  consists  in  its  clear  deraonstra-j 
tion  of  the  nullity  of  all  conclusions  respecting  objects  which  ; 
compared  with  each  other  in  the  understanding  alone,  while  it] 
at  the  same  time  confirms  what  we  particularly  insisted  on,| 
namely,  that,  although  phenomena  are  not  included  as  things  ial 
themselves  among  the  objects  of  the  pure  understanding,  they 
are  nevertheless  the  only  things  by  which  our  cognition  caji 
possess  objective  reality,  that  is  to  say,  which  give  us  intinttons 
to  correspond  with  our  conceptions. 

When  we  reflect  in  a  purely  logical  manner,  we  do  nothing 
more  than  compare  conceptions  in  our  understanding,  to  dis- 
cover whether  both  have  the  same  content,  whether  they  arc , 
self-contradictory  or  not,  whether  anything   is   contained    in  j 
cither  conception,  which  of  the  two  is  given,  and  which  is  merely  | 
a  mode  of  thinking  that  given.    But  if  I  apply  these  conceptions 
to  an  object  in  general  (in  the  transcendental  sense) ♦  withotit| 
first  determining  whether  it  is  an  object  of  s  -  or  in- 

tellectual intuition,  certain  limitations  present  th«  .,  which 

forbid  us  to  pass  beyond  the  conceptions*  and  render  all  cmpiri- 
cat  use  of  them  impossible*    And  thus  these  limitations  proves] 
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that  the  representation  of  an  object  as  a  thing  in  general  is  not 
only  insufficient,  but,  witliout  sensuous  determination  and  in* 
dependent ly  of  empirical  conditions,  self-contradictory;  that  we 
must  therefore  make  abstraction  of  all  objects^  as  in  logic,  or^ 
admitting  them,  must  think  them  under  conditions  of  sensuous 
intuition ;  that,  consequently,  the  intelUgible  requires  an  alto- 
gether peculiar  intuition,  which  we  do  not  possess,  and  in  th« 
absence  of  which  it  is  for  us  nothing;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
phenomena  cannot  be  objects  in  themselves.  For,  when  I 
merely  think  thmgs  in  general,  the  diflfcrcnce  in  their  external 
relations  cannot  constitute  a  difference  in  the  things  themselves ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  former  presupposes  the  latter,  and  if  the 
conception  of  one  of  two  things  is  not  internally  different  from 
that  of  the  other,  I  am  merely  thinking  the  same  tiling  in  differ* 
ent  relations.  Further,  by  the  addition  of  one  affirmation 
(realit>0  to  the  other,  the  positive  therein  is  really  augmented, 
and  nothing  is  abstracted  or  withdrawn  from  it ;  hence  the  real 
tn  things  cannot  be  in  contradiction  with  or  opposition  to  itself 
— and  so  on- 


The  true  use  of  the  conceptions  of  reflection  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  understanding,  has,  as  we  have  shown,  been  so 
misconceived  by  Leibnitz,  one  of  the  most  acute  philosophers 
of  cither  ancient  or  modem  times,  that  he  has  been  misled  into 
the  construction  of  a  baseless  system  of  intellectual  cognition^ 
which  professes  to  determine  its  objects  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  senses.  For  this  reason,  the  exposition  of  the  cause 
of  the  amphiboly  of  these  conceptions,  as  the  origin  of  these 
false  principles,  is  of  great  utility  in  determining  with  certaiJlty 
the  proper  limits  of  the  understanding. 

It  is  right  to  say,  whatever  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole 
of  a  conception  can  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  part  of  it 
(dictum  de  omni  ei  nullo) ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  so  to  alter 
this  logical  proposition,  as  to  say,  whatever  is  not  contained  in 
a  general  conception,  is  likewise  not  contained  in  the  particular 
conceptions  which  rank  under  it;  for  the  latter  are  particular 
conceptions,  for  the  very  reason  that  tlieir  content  is  greater 
than  that  which  is  cogitated  in  the  general  conception.  And 
yet  the  whole  intellectual  system  of  Leibnitz  is  f>ased  upon  this 
false  principle,  and  with  it  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground. 
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together  witli  all  the  ambiguous  principles  in  reference  to  the 

employment  of  the  understanding  which  have  thence  originate: 

Leibnitz's  principle  of  the  identity  of  indiscernibles  or  indis 
tinguishables  is  really  based  on  the  presupposition,  that,  if  in 
the  conception  of  a  thing  a  certain  distinction  is  not  to  be  fonnd. 
it  is  also  not  to  be  met  with  in  things  themselves ;  tliat,  consc-_ 
quently,  all  things  are  completely  identical  (numcra  eadem] 
which  are  not  distinguishable  from  each  other  (as  to  qtialit] 
or  quantity)  in  our  conceptions  of  them.  But,  as  in  the  nic 
conception  of  anytliing  abstraction  has  been  made  of  manj 
necessary  conditions  of  intuition,  that  of  which  abstraction 
been  made  is  rashly  held  to  be  non-existent,  and  nothing^  in 
attributed  to  the  thing  but  what  is  contained  in  its  conception. 

The  conception  of  a  cubic  foot  of  space,  however  I  may  think 
it,  is  in  itself  completely  identical.     But  two  cubic  feet  in  spac 
are  nevertheless  distinct  from  each  other  from  the  sole  fact  ol 
their  being  in  different  places  (they  are  niimero  divcrsa)  ;  and 
these  places  are  conditions  of  intuition,  wherein  the  object  o^ 
this  conception  is  given,  and  which  do  not  belong  to  the  con- 
ception, but  to  the  faculty  of  sensibility.     In  like  manner,  there 
is  in  the  conception  of  a  thing  no  contradiction  when  a  negative 
is  not  connected  w^th  an  affirmative ;  and  merely  affinnativc  con^ 
ceptions  cannot,  in  conjunction,  produce  any  negation.     Bu| 
in  sensuous  intuition,  wherein  reality  (take  for  example,  mc 
tion)   is  given,  we  find  conditions   (opposite  directions) — o^ 
which  abstraction  has  beeif  made  in  the  conception  of  motion  in 
general^ — which  render  possible  a  contradiction  or  opposition 
(not  indeed  of  a  logical  kind) — and  which  from  pure  positivejj 
produce  zero  =  O.     We  are  therefore  not  justified  in  saying/ 
that  all  reality  is  in  perfect  agreement  and  harmony,  because 
no  contradiction  is  discoverable  among  tts  conceptions,*     AcJ 
cording  to  mere  conceptions,  that  which  is  internal  is  the  sub- 
stratum of  all  relations  or  external  determinations,     When,j 
therefore,  I  abstract  all  conditions  of  intuition,  and  confine  my-- 
self  solely  to  the  conception  of  a  thing  in  general.  I  can  make' 
abstraction  of  all  external  relations,  and  there  must  ncverthc- 
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less  remain  a  conception  of  that  which  indicates  no  relation! 
but  merely  internal  determinations*  Now  it  seems  to  follow, 
that  in  cvemhing  (substance)  there  is  something  which  is 
absolutely  internal,  and  which  antccedes  all  external  detcrmina- 
tians,  inasmudi  as  it  renders  them  possible ;  and  that  therefore 
this  substratiun  is  something  which  does  not  contain  any  ex- 
temal  relations,  and  is  consequently  simple  (for  corporeal 
things  are  never  anything  but  relations,  at  least  of  their  parts 
external  to  each  other)  ;  and  inasmuch  as  we  know  of  no  other 
absolutely  internal  determinations  than  those  of  the  internal 
senscp  this  substratum  is  not  only  simple,  but  also,  analogously 
with  our  internal  sense,  determined  through  representations, 
that  is  to  say,  all  things  arc  properly  monads,  or  simple  beings 
endowed  with  the  power  of  representation.  Now  all  this  would 
be  perfectly  correct,  if  the  conception  of  a  thing  were  the  only 
necessary  condition  of  the  presentation  of  objects  of  external 
intuition.  It  is,  on  the  contrar>%  manifest  that  a  permanent 
phenomenon  in  space  (impenetrable  extension)  can  contain 
mere  relations,  and  nothing  that  is  absolutely  internal,  and  yet 
be  the  primar>*  substratum  of  all  external  perception.  By  mere 
conceptions  I  cannot  think  anything  external,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  thinking  something  internal,  for  the  reason  that  con- 
ceptions of  relations  presuppose  given  things,  and  without  these 
are  impossible.  But,  as  in  intuition  there  is  something  (that 
is,  space,  which,  with  all  it  contains,  consists  of  purely  formal, 
or,  indeed,  real  relations)  which  is  not  found  in  the  mere  con* 
ception  of  a  thing  in  general,  and  this  presents  to  us  tlie  sub- 
stratum which  could  not  be  cognized  through  conceptions  alone, 
I  cannot  say:  because  a  thing  cannot  be  represented  by  mere 
conceptions  w^ithout  something  absolutely  internal,  there  is 
also,  in  the  things  themselv^es  which  are  contained  under  these 
conceptions,  and  in  their  intuition  nothing  external  to  which 
something  absolutely  internal  does  not  ser\x  as  the  foundation. 
For,  when  we  have  made  abstraction  of  all  the  conditions  of 
intuition,  there  certainly  remains  in  the  mere  conception  noth- 
ing but  the  internal  in  general,  through  which  alone  the  external 
is  possible-  But  this  necessity,  which  is  grounded  upon  ab- 
itraction  alone,  does  not  obtain  in  the  case  of  tilings  themselves, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  given  in  intuition  with  such  determinations 
as  express  mere  relations,  without  having  anything  internal  as 
their  foundation ;  for  they  arc  not  things  in  themselves,  but  only 
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phenomena.  What  we  cognize  in  matter  is  nothing  but  rela- 
tions (what  we  call  its  internal  determinations  are  but  com- 
paratively internal).  But  there  are  some  sclf-subsistcnt  and 
permanent,  through  which  a  determined  object  is  given.  That 
I,  when  abstraction  is  made  of  tliese  relations,  have  nothing 
more  to  think,  does  not  destroy  the  conception  of  a  thing  as 
phenomenon,  nor  the  conception  of  an  object  in  abstracto,  but 
it  does  away  with  tlie  possibility  of  an  object  that  is  determinable 
according  to  mere  conceptions,  that  is,  of  a  noumenon*  It  is 
certainly  startling  to  hear  that  a  thing  consists  solely  of  rela- 
tions; but  this  tiling  is  simply  a  phenomenon,  and  cannot  be 
cogitated  by  means  of  the  mere  categories;  it  docs  itself  consist 
in  the  mere  relation  of  something  in  general  to  the  senses.  In 
the  same  way,  we  cannot  cogitate  relations  of  things  in  abstractor 
if  we  commence  with  conceptions  alone,  in  any  other  manner 
than  that  one  is  the  cause  of  determinations  in  the  other;  for 
that  is  itself  the  conception  of  the  understanding  or  category 
of  relation.  But,  as  in  this  case  we  make  abstraction  of  all  in- 
tuition, we  lose  altogether  the  mode  in  which  the  manifold 
determines  to  each  of  its  parts  its  place,  that  is,  tlie  form  of 
sensibility  (space)  ;  and  yet  this  mode  antecedcs  all  empirical 
causality. 

If  by  intelligible  objects  we  understand  things  which  can  be 
thought  by  means  of  the  pure  categories^  witliout  the  need  of 
the  schemata  of  sensibility,  such  objects  are  impossible.  For 
the  condition  of  the  objective  use  of  all  our  conceptions  of 
understanding  is  the  mode  of  our  sensuous  intuition,  whereby 
objects  are  given;  and,  if  we  make  abstraction  of  the  latter, 
the  former  can  have  no  relation  to  an  object.  And  even  if 
we  should  suppose  a  different  kind  of  intuition  from  our  own, 
still  our  functions  of  thought  would  have  no  use  or  signification 
in  respect  thereof.  But  if  we  understand  by  the  term,  objects 
of  a  non-sensuous  intuition,  in  respect  of  which  our  categories 
are  not  valid,  and  of  which  w^c  can  accordingly  have  no  knowl- 
edge (neither  intuition  nor  conception),  in  this  merely  negative 
sense  noumena  must  be  admitted.  For  this  is  no  more  than 
saying  that  our  mode  of  intuition  is  not  applicable  to  all  things, 
but  only  to  objects  of  our  senses,  that  consequently  its  objective 
validity  ts  limited,  and  that  room  is  therefore  left  for  another 
kind  of  intuition,  and  thus  also  for  things  that  may  be  ohjectfi 
of  it.    But  in  this  sense  the  conception  of  a  noumcnon  is  prob- 
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lematical,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  notion  of  a  thing  of  which  wo 
can  neither  say  that  it  is  possible,  nor  that  it  is  unpossible,  in- 
asmuch as  we  do  not  know  of  any  mode  of  intuition  besides  the 
sensuous,  or  of  any  other  sort  of  conceptions  Uian  the  categories 
— ^a  mode  of  intuition  and  a  kind  of  conception  neither  of  which 
is  applicable  to  a  non-sensuous  object*  We  are  on  this  account 
incompetent  to  extend  the  sphere  of  our  objects  of  thought  be- 
yond the  conditions  of  our  sensibility,  and  to  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  objects  of  pure  thought,  tliat  is,  of  nonmena,  inas- 
much as  these  have  no  true  positive  signification.  For  it  must 
be  confessed  of  the  categories,  that  they  arc  not  of  themselves 
sufficient  for  the  cognition  of  tilings  in  themselves,  and  without 
the  data  of  sensibility  arc  mere  subjective  forms  of  the  unity 
of  the  understanding.  Thought  is  certainly  not  a  product  of 
the  senses,  and  in  so  far  is  not  limited  by  thcra*  but  it  docs  not 
therefore  follow  that  it  may  be  employed  purely  and  without  the 
intervention  of  sensibility,  for  it  would  then  be  without  ref* 
erence  to  an  object*  And  we  cannot  call  a  noumcnon  an 
object  of  pure  thought ;  for  the  representation  thereof  is  but  the 
.  problematical  conception  of  an  object  for  a  perfectly  different 
'  intuitiim  and  a  perfectly  different  understanding  from  ours.botli 
of  which  arc  consequently  themselves  problematical.  The  con- 
ception of  a  noumcnon  is  therefore  not  the  conception  of  an 
abject,  but  merely  a  problematical  conception  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  limitation  of  our  sensibility.  That  is  to  say, 
this  conception  contains  the  answer  to  the  question — Are  there 
objects  quite  unconnected  with,  and  independent  of,  our  in- 
tuition?— a  question  to  which  only  an  indeterminate  answer 
can  be  given*  That  answer  is :  Inasmuch  as  sensuous  intui- 
tion does  not  apply  to  all  things  without  distinction,  there  re- 
mains room  for  other  and  different  objects.  The  existence  of 
these  problematical  objects  is  therefore  not  absolutely  denied, 
in  the  absence  of  a  determinate  conception  of  them*  hut,  as  no 
category  is  valid  in  respect  of  them,  neither  must  they  be  ad- 
mitted as  objects  for  our  understanding. 

Understanding  accordingly  limits  sensibility,  without  at  the 
same  time  enlarging  its  o\vn  field*  While,  moreover,  it  forbids 
I  sensibility  to  apply  its  forms  and  modes  to  things  in  themselves 
and  restricts  it  to  the  sphere  of  phenomena,  it  cogitates  an  object 
in  itself,  only,  however,  as  a  transcendental  object,  which  is 
the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  (consequently  not  itself  a  phcnomc- 
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non),  and  which  cannot  be  thought  cither  as  a  quantity  or  as 
reality,  or  as  substance  (because  these  conceptions  always  re- 
quire sensuous  forms  in  which  to  determine  an  object) — an 
object,  therefore,  of  which  we  are  quite  unable  to  say  whether 
it  can  be  met  with  in  ourselves  or  out  of  us,  whether  it  would  be  | 
annihilated  together  with  sensibility,  or,  if  this  were  taken 
away,  would  continue  to  exist.  If  we  wish  to  call  this  object  a 
noumenon,  because  the  representation  of  it  is  non -sensuous,  we 
are  at  libert^"  to  do  so.  But  as  we  can  apply  to  it  none  of  the 
conceptions  of  our  understanding,  the  representation  is  for  tis 
quite  void,  and  is  available  only  for  the  indication  of  the  limits 
of  our  sensuous  intuition,  thereby  leaving  at  the  same  time  an 
empty  space,  which  we  are  competent  to  fill  by  the  aid  neither 
of  possible  experience,  nor  of  the  pure  understanding. 

The  critique  of  the  pure  understanding,  accordingly,  does 
not  permit  us  to  create  for  ourselves  a  new  field  of  objects  b^  1 
yond  those  which  are  presented  to  us  as  phenomena,  and  to  stray 
into  intelligible  worlds;  nay,  it  does  not  even  allov.-  us  to  en- 
deavor to  form  so  much  as  a  conception  of  them.  The  specious 
error  which  leads  to  this — ^and  which  is  a  perfectly  excusable 
one — lies  in  the  fact  that  the  employment  of  the  understanding, 
contrary  to  its  proper  purpose  and  destination,  is  made  trans* 
cendental,  and  objects,  that  is,  possible  intuitions,  are  made  to 
regulate  themselves  according  to  conceptions,  instead  of  the 
conceptions  arranging  themselves  according  to  the  intuitions. 
on  which  alone  their  own  objective  validity  rests*  Now  the 
reason  of  this  again  is,  that  apperception,  and  with  it,  thought, 
antecedes  all  possible  determinate  arrangement  of  representa- 
tions. Accordingly  we  think  something  in  general,  and  dc» 
termine  it  on  the  one  hand  sensuously,  but,  on  the  other,  distill'*  | 
g^ish  the  general  and  in  abstracta  represented  object  from  this 
particular  mode  of  intuiting  it.  In  this  case  there  remains  a 
mode  of  determining  the  object  by  mere  thought,  which  is  really 
but  a  logical  form  without  content,  which,  however,  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  mode  of  the  existence  of  the  object  in  itself  (noume- 
non),  without  regard  to  intuition  which  is  limited  to  our  senses. 


Before  ending  this  transcendental  analytic,  we  must  make 
an  addition,  which,  altliough  in  itself  of  no  particular  \m* 
portance,  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the 
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system.  The  highest  conception,  with  which  a  trasccndenlal 
philosophy  commonly  begins,  is  the  di\4sion  into  possible 
and  impossible.  But  as  all  division  presupposes  a  divided 
conception,  a  still  higher  one  must  exist,  and  this  is  the  a>ncep- 
tion  of  an  object  in  general — ^problematically  understood,  and 
without  its  being  decided*  whether  it  is  something  or  nothing. 
As  the  categories  are  the  only  conceptions,  which  apply  to  ob- 
jects in  general,  the  distinguishing  of  an  object,  whether  it  is 
something  or  nothing,  must  proceed  according  to  the  order  and 
direction  of  the  categories. 

I-  To  the  categories  of  quantity,  that  is,  the  conceptions  of 
aU,  many,  and  one^  the  conception  whidi  annihilates  alU  that 
is^  the  conception  of  nopte  is  opposed.  And  thus  the  object  of 
a  conception,  to  which  no  intuition  can  be  found  to  correspond, 
is  =  nothing.  That  is,  it  is  a  conception  without  an  object 
(ens  raiionis),  like  noumena,  which  cannot  be  considered  pos- 
sible in  the  sphere  of  reality,  though  they  must  not  therefore 
be  held  to  be  impossible — or  like  certain  new  fundamental 
forces  in  matter,  the  existence  of  which  is  cogitable  without 
contradiction,  tliough,  as  examples  from  experience  are  not 
forthcoming,  they  must  not  be  regarded  as  possible. 

2.  Reality  is  something;  negation  is  nothings  that  is,  a  con- 
ception of  the  absence  of  an  object,  as  cold,  a  shadow  (nihil 
privatitfum), 

3.  The  mere  form  of  intuition,  without  substance,  is  in  itself 
no  object,  but  the  merely  formal  condition  of  an  object  (as 
phenomenon),  as  pure  space  and  pure  time.  These  are  cer- 
tainly something,  as  forms  of  intuition,  but  are  not  themselves 
objects  which  are  intuited  (ens  imaginarium), 

4.  The  object  of  conception  which  is  seIf-contradictor>%  is 
nothing,  because  the  conception  is  nothing — is  impossible,  as 
a  figure  composed  of  two  straight  lines  (nihil  ncgativum). 

The  table  of  this  division  of  the  conception  of  nothing  (the 
corresponding  division  of  the  conception  of  something  does  not 
require  special  description),  must  therefore  be  arranged  a« 
follows : 

Nothing. 

As 

I. 

Empty  coDception  without  object, 

ens  raiionir. 
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II.  III. 

Empty  object  of  a  conception.    Empty  intuition  without  object, 

nihil  privativum.  ens  imaginarium. 

IV. 

Empty  object  without  conception, 

nihil  negativum. 

We  see  that  the  ens  rationis  is  distinguished  from  the  nihil 
negativum  or  pure  nothing  by  the  consideration,  that  the  former 
must  not  be  reckoned  among  possibilities,  because  it  is  a  mere 
fiction — ^though  not  self-contradictory,  while  the  latter  is  com-  • 
pletely  opposed  to  all  possibility,  inasmuch  as  the  conception 
annihilates  itself.  Both,  however,  are  empty  conceptions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  nihil  privativum  and  ens  imaginarium  are 
empty  data  for  conceptions.  If  light  be  not  given  to  the  senses, 
we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves  darkness,  and  if  extended 
objects  are  not  perceived,  we  cannot  represent  space.  Neither 
the  negation,  nor  the  mere  form  of  intuition  can,  without  some- 
thing real,  be  an  object. 


SECOND  DIVISION 

Transcendental  Dialectic 

I.  Of  Transcendental  Dlusory  Appearance 

We  termed  Dialectic  in  general  a  logic  of  appearance.*  This 
does  not  signify  a  doctrine  of  probability;  f  for  probability 
is  truth,  only  cognized  upon  insufficient  grounds,  and  though 
the  information  it  gives  us  is  imperfect,  it  is  not  therefore  de- 
ceitful. Hence  it  must  not  be  separated  from  the  analytical  part 
of  logic.  Still  less  must  phenomenon  J  and  appearatice  be  held 
to  be  identical.  For  truth  or  illusory  appearance  does  not  re- 
side in  the  object,  in  so  far  as  it  is  intuited,  but  in  the  judgment 
upon  the  object,  in  so  far  as  it  is  thought.  It  is  therefore  quite 
correct  to  say  that  the  senses  do  not  err,  not  because  they  always 
judge  correctly,  but  because  they  do  not  judge  at  all.  Hence 
truth  and  error,  consequently  also,  illusory  appearance  as  the 

*  Schein.  t  Wahrscheinlichkeit  X  Erscheinung. 
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cause  of  error,  are  only  to  be  found  in  a  judgment,  that  is,  in  the 
relation  of  an  object  to  our  understanding.  In  a  cognition, 
which  completely  harmonizes  with  tlie  laws  of  the  understand- 
ing,  no  error  can  exist.  In  a  representation  of  the  senses — as 
not  containing  any  judgment — there  is  also  no  error.  But  no 
power  of  nature  can  of  itself  deviate  from  its  own  laws.  Hence 
neither  tlie  understanding  per  sc  (without  the  influence  of  an- 
other cause),  nor  tlie  senses  per  se,  would  fall  into  error;  the 
former  could  not,  because,  if  it  acts  only  according  to  its  own 
laws,  the  eflrect  (tlie  judgment)  must  necessarily  accord  with 
these  laws.  But  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  understand- 
ing consists  the  formal  element  in  all  truth.  In  the  senses  there 
is  no  judgment — neither  a  true  nor  a  false  one.  But,  as  we  have 
no  source  of  cognition  besides  these  two,  it  follows,  that  error 
is  caused  solely  by  the  unobserved  influence  of  the  sensibiUty 
upon  the  understanding.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  subjec- 
tive grounds  of  a  judgment  blend  and  are  confounded  with  the 
objective,  and  cause  them  to  deviate  from  their  proper  deter- 
mination.* just  as  a  body  in  motion  would  always  of  itself  pro- 
ceed in  a  straight  line,  but  if  another  impetus  gives  to  it  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  it  will  then  start  off  into  a  curvilinear  line  of 
motion.  To  distinguish  the  peculiar  action  of  the  understand- 
ing from  the  power  which  mingles  with  it,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider an  erroneous  judgment  as  the  diagonal  between  two 
forces,  that  determine  the  judgment  in  two  different  directions, 
which,  as  it  were,  form  an  angle,  and  to  resolve  this  composite 
operation  into  the  simple  ones  of  the  understanding  and  the 
sensibility.  In  pure  a  priori  judgments  this  must  be  done  by 
means  of  transcendental  reflection,  whereby,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  each  representation  has  its  place  appointed  in  the  cor- 
responding faculty  of  cognition,  and  consequently  the  influence 
of  the  one  faculty  upon  the  other  is  made  apparent. 

It  U  not  at  present  our  business  to  treat  of  empirical  illusory 
appearance  (for  example,  optical  illusion)*  which  occurs  in  the 
empirical  application  of  otherwise  correct  riiles  of  the  under- 
standing, and  in  which  the  judgment  is  misled  by  the  influence 
of  imagination.  Our  purpose  is  to  speak  of  transcendental  tV/w- 
lory  appearance,  which  influences  principles — ^that  are  not  even 
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applied  to  experience,  for  in  this  case  we  should  possess  a  sure 
test  of  their  correctness — but  which  leads  us,  in  disregard  of 
all  the  warnings  of  criticism,  completely  beyond  the  empirical j 
employment  of  the  categories,  and  deludes  us  with  the  cliimer 
of  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of  the  l^urc  understanding.  We 
shall  term  those  principles,  the  application  of  which  is  confined 
entirely  within  the  limits  of  possible  experience,  immanent; 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  transgress  these  limits,  we  shall 
call  transcendent  principles.  But  by  these  latter  I  do  not  under- 
stand principles  of  the  transcendental  use  or  misuse  of  tlie  cate- 
gories, which  is  in  reality  a  mere  fault  of  tlic  judgment  when  nolj 
under  due  restraint  from  criticism,  and  therefore  not  paying 
sufficient  attention  to  the  limits  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  pure 
understanding  is  allowed  to  exercise  its  functions:  but  real 
principles  which  exhort  us  to  break  down  all  tliose  barriers,  and 
to  lay  claim  to  a  perfectly  new  field  of  cognition^  which  recogni- 
nizes  no  line  of  demarcation.  Thus  transcendental  and  trans- 
cendent are  not  identical  terms.  The  principles  of  the  pure  un- 
derstanding, which  we  have  already  propounded,  ought  to  be  of 
empirical  and  not  of  transcendental  use,  that  is,  they  are  not 
applicable  to  any  object  beyond  the  sphere  of  experience*  A 
principle  which  removes  these  limits,  nay,  which  authorizes  U9J 
to  overstep  them,  is  called  transcendent.  If  our  criticism 
succeed  in  exposing  the  illusion  in  these  pretended  principles» 
those  which  are  limited  in  their  employment  to  the  sphere  of 
experience,  may  be  called,  in  opposition  to  the  others^  immanent 
principles  of  the  pure  understanding. 

Logical  illusion,  which  consists  merely  in  the  imitation  of  the 
form  of  reason  (the  illusion  in  sophistical  syllogisms),  arises 
entirely  from  a  want  of  due  attention  to  logical  rules.  So  soottJ 
as  the  attention  is  awakened  to  the  case  before  us,  this  illusiois  j 
totally  disappears.  Transcendental  illusion,  on  the  contrary* 
does  not  cease  to  exist,  even  after  it  has  been  exposed,  and  its 
nothingness  clearly  perceived  by  means  of  transcendental  criti- 
cism.— Take,  for  example,  tlie  illusion  in  the  proposition,  *'  The 
world  must  have  a  beginning  in  time." — The  cause  of  this  is  as 
follows.  In  our  reason,  subjectively  considered  as  a  faculty  of 
human  cognition,  there  exist  fundamental  rules  and  maxims  of 
its  exercise,  which  have  completely  the  a|ipearance  of  objective 
principles*  Now  from  this  cause  it  happens,  thai  the  subjective 
necessity  of  a  certain  connection  of  our  conceptionSj  is  regarded 
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as  an  objective  necessity  of  the  detemit nation  of  things  in  them- 
selves. Tliis  illusion  it  is  impossible  to  avoid,  just  as  wc  can- 
not avoid  perceiving  that  the  sea  appears  to  be  higher  at  a  dis- 
tance than  it  is  near  the  shore,  because  we  sec  the  former 
by  means  of  higher  rays  than  the  latter,  or,  which  is  a  still 
stronger  case,  as  even  the  astronomer  cannot  prevent  himself 
from  seeing  the  moon  larger  at  its  rising  than  some  time  after- 
wards, although  he  is  not  deceived  by  this  illusion. 

Transcendental  dialectic  will  therefore  content  itself  ni-ith 
exposing  the  illusory  appearance  in  transcendental  judgments, 
and  guarding  us  against  it;  but  to  make  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
logical  illusion,  entirely  disappear  and  cease  to  be  illusion,  is  ut- 
terly beyond  its  power.  For  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  natural 
and  unavoidable  illusion^  which  rests  upon  subjective  principles, 
and  imposes  these  upon  us  as  objective,  while  logical  dialectic, 
in  the  detection  of  sophisms,  has  to  do  merely  with  an  error  in 
the  logical  consequence  of  the  propositions,  or  with  an  artifici* 
ally  constructed  illusion,  in  imitation  of  the  natural  error. 
There  is  therefore  a  natural  and  unavoidable  dialectic  of  pure 
reason — not  that  in  which  the  bungler,  from  want  of  the  requi- 
site knowledge,  involves  himself^  nor  tliat  which  the  sophist 
devises  for  the  purpose  of  misleading,  but  that  which  is  an 
inseparable  adjunct  of  human  reason,  and  which,  even  after  its 
illusion  have  been  exposed,  does  not  cease  to  deceive,  and  con- 
tinually to  lead  reason  into  momentary  errors,  which  it  becomes 
necessary  continually  to  remove. 


n.  Of  Pure  Reason  as  the  Seat  of  the  Transcendental 
XUasory  Appearance 

A. — Of  Reason  in  Grncral 

All  our  know^ledge  begins  with  sense,  proceeds  thence  to  mi- 
dcrstanding,  and  ends  with  reason,  beyond  which  nothing 
higher  can  be  discovered  in  the  human  mind  for  elaborating  the 
matter  of  intuition  and  subjecting  it  to  the  highest  unity  of 
thought*  At  this  stage  of  our  inquiry'  it  is  my  duty  to  give  an 
explanation  of  this,  the  highest  faculty  of  cognition,  and  I  con- 
fess I  find  myself  here  in  some  difficulty.  Of  reason,  as  of  the 
understanding,  there  is  a  merely  formal,  that  is.  logical  use, 
in  which  it  makes  abstraction  of  all  content  of  cognition;  but 
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there  is  also  a  real  use,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  in  ilsdf  the 
source  of  certain  conceptions  and  principles,  which  it  does  not 
borrow  either  from  the  senses  or  the  understanding.  The 
former  faculty  has  been  long  defined  by  logicians  as  the  faculty 
of  mediate  conclusion  in  contradistinction  to  immediate  con- 
clusions (conscqueniico  immediutcr)  ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
latter,  which  itself  generates  conceptions,  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood from  this  definition.  Now  as  a  division  of  reason  into  a 
logical  and  a  transcendental  faculty  presents  itself  here,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  seek  for  a  higher  conception  of  this  source  ol 
cognition  which  shall  comprehend  both  conceptions*  In  this 
we  may  expect,  according  to  the  analog>*  of  tlie  conceptions  of 
the  understanding,  that  the  logical  conception  will  give  us  the 
key  to  the  transcendental,  and  that  the  tabic  of  the  functions  of 
the  former  will  present  us  with  the  clue  to  the  conceptions  of 
reason. 

In  the  former  part  of  our  transcendental  logic,  we  defined  the 
understanding  to  be  the  faculty  of  rules ;  reason  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  understanding  as  the  facttUy  of  principles. 

The  term  principle  is  ambiguous,  and  commonly  signifies_ 
merely  a  cognition  that  may  be  employed  as  a  principle; 
though  it  is  not  in  itself,  and  as  regards  its  proper  origin, 
titled  to  the  distinction.  Ever>'  general  proposition,  even  if 
derived  from  experience  by  the  process  of  induction,  may  serve 
as  the  major  in  a  syllogism ;  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason  a  prin- 
ciple. Mathematical  axioms  (for  example,  there  can  be  only 
one  straight  line  between  two  points)  arc  general  d  priori  cog- 
nitions, and  are  therefore  rightly  denominated  principles,  rela- 
tively to  the  cases  which  can  be  subsumed  under  them.  But  I 
cannot  for  this  reason  say  that  I  cognize  this  property  of  a 
straight  line  from  principles — I  cognize  it  only  in  pure  intuition. 

Cognition  from  principles,  then,  is  that  cognition  in  which 
I  cognize  the  particular  in  the  general  by  means  of  conceptions. 
Thus  every  syllogism  is  a  form  of  the  deduction  of  a  cognition 
from  a  priticiple.  For  the  major  always  gives  a  conception^ 
through  which  everything  that  is  subsumed  under  tlie  condi- 
tion thereof,  is  cognized  according  to  a  principle.  Now  as  cver>' 
general  cognition  may  serve  as  the  major  In  a  syllogism,  and  tlj 
understanding  presents  us  with  such  general  i  priori  propos 
lions,  they  may  be  termed  principles,  in  respect  of  their  possible 
Hie. 
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But  if  we  consider  these  principles  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing in  relation  to  their  origin,  wc  shall  find  them  to  be  anything 
rather  than  cognitions  from  conceptions.  For  they  would  not 
even  be  possible  d  priori,  if  we  could  not  rely  on  the  assistance 
of  pure  intuition  (in  mathematics),  or  on  that  of  the  conditions 
of  a  possible  experience*  That  evcr>ahing  that  happens  has  a 
cause,  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  general  conception  of  that 
which  happens;  on  the  contrary  the  principle  of  causality  in- 
structs us  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  from  that  which  happens 
a  determinate  empirical  conception. 

Synthetical  cognitions  from  conceptions  the  understanding 
cannot  supply,  and  they  alone  are  entitled  to  be  called  prin- 
ciples. At  the  same  time,  all  general  propositions  may  be 
termed  comparative  principles. 

It  has  been  a  long-cherished  wish — ^tliat  (who  knows  how 
late)  may  one  day  be  happily  accomplished — that  the  principles 
of  the  endless  variety  of  civil  laws  should  be  investigated  and 
exposed ;  for  in  this  way  alone  can  we  find  the  secret  of  sim- 
r  '     islation.     But  in  this  case,  laws  are  nothing  more 

jns  of  our  freedom  upon  conditions  under  which  it 
subsists  in  perfect  harmony  with  itself ;  they  consequently  have 
for  their  object  that  which  is  completely  our  own  work,  and  of 
which  we  ourselves  may  be  the  cause  by  means  of  these  concep- 
tions.   But  how  objects  as  things  in  themselves— how  the  nature 

ipl  things  is  subordinated  to  principles  and  is  to  be  determined 

ccording  to  conceptions,  is  a  question  whicli  it  seems  well  nigh 

^ssible  to  answer.    Be  this  however  as  it  may — for  on  this 

^point  our  investigation  is  yet  to  be  made — it  is  at  least  manifest 
from  what  we  have  said,  that  cognition  from  principles  is  some- 
thing very  diflferent  from  cognition  by  means  of  the  understand- 
ing, which  may  indeed  precede  other  cognitions  in  the  form  of  a 
principle^  but  in  itself — in  so  far  as  it  is  synthetical — is  neither 

Lbased  upon  mere  thought,  nor  contains  a  general  proposition 

fdrawn  from  conceptions  alone. 

The  understanding  may  be  a  faculty  for  the  production  of 
unity  of  phenomena  by  virtue  of  mles :  the  reason  is  a  facultv 
for  the  production  of  unity  of  rules  (of  the  understanding) 
ader  principles.    Reason,  tJierefore,  never  applies  directly  to 

^experience,  or  to  any  sensuous  object ;  its  object  is,  on  the  con- 
trar>*,  the  understanding,  to  the  manifold  cognition  of  which  it 
gives  a  unity  i  ^ari  by  means  of  conceptions — ^a  unity  which 
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may  be  called  rational  unity,  and  which  is  of  a  nature  very  dif* 
ferent  from  that  of  the  unity  produced  by  the  understanding. 

The  above  is  the  general  conception  of  tlie  faculty  of  reasoo, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  it  comprehensible  in  the 
absence  of  examples.    These  will  be  given  in  tlie  sequel. 

B. — Of  the  Logical  use  of  Reason 

A  distinction  is  commonly  made  between  that  which  is  ira- 
mediately  cognized  and  that  whidi  is  inferred  or  concluded. 
That  in  a  figure  which  is  bounded  by  three  straight  Hues,  there 
are  three  angles,  is  an  immediate  cognition;  but  that  these 
angles  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  is  an  inference  or 
conclusion.  Now,  as  we  are  constantly  employing  tliis  mode  of 
thought,  and  have  thus  become  quite  accustomed  to  it,  we  no 
longer  remark  the  above  distinction,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
so-called  deceptions  of  sense,  consider  as  immediately  perceived, 
what  has  really  been  inferred.  In  every  reasoning  or  syllogism, 
there  is  a  fundamental  proposition,  afterwards  a  second  drawn 
from  it,  and  finally  the  conclusion,  which  connects  the  truth  in 
the  first  with  the  truth  in  the  second — and  that  infallibly*  If 
the  judgment  concluded  is  so  contained  in  the  first  proposition, 
that  it  can  be  deduced  from  it  without  the  mediation  of  a  third 
notion,  the  conclusion  is  called  immediate  (consequcntia  imme* 
diata):  I  prefer  the  term  conclusion  of  the  understanding. 
But  if,  in  addition  to  the  fundamental  cognition,  a  second  judg- 
ment is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  conclusion,  it  is 
called  a  conclusion  of  the  reason.  In  the  proposition.  All  nu 
are  mortal,  are  contained  the  propositions,  Some  men  are  mar 
tal,  Nothing  that  is  not  mortal  is  a  man,  and  these  are  tliereforc 
immediate  conclusions  from  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proposition.  All  the  learned  are  mortal,  is  not  contained  in  the 
main  proposition  (for  the  conception  of  a  learned  man  does  not 
occur  in  it),  and  it  can  be  deduced  from  the  main  proposition 
only  by  means  of  a  mediating  judgment. 

In  every  syllogism  I  first  cogitate  a  rule  (the  major)  b| 
means  of  the  understanding.  In  the  next  place  I  subsume  $fl 
cognition  imdcr  the  condition  of  the  rule  (and  this  is  the  minor) 
by  means  of  the  judgment.  And  finally  I  determine  my  cogni- 
tion by  means  of  the  predicate  of  the  rule  (this  is  the  conclusio)Jl 
consequently,  I  determine  it  r)  p^riori  by  means  of  the  renson. 
The  relations,  therefore,  which  the  major  proposition,  as  the 
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rule,  represents  between  a  cognition  and  its  condition,  consti- 
tute the  different  kinds  of  syllogisms.  These  are  just  threefold 
—analogously  with  all  judgments,  in  so  far  as  they  differ  in  the 
mode  of  expressing  tlie  relation  of  a  cognition  in  the  under- 
standing— namely,  categorical,  hypothetical  and  disjunctive. 
When,  as  often  happens,  the  conclusion  is  a  judgment  which 
may  follow  from  other  given  judgments,  through  which  a  per- 
fectly different  object  is  cogitated,  I  endeavor  to  discover  in 
the  understanding  whether  the  assertion  in  this  conclusion  does 
not  stand  under  certain  conditions  according  to  a  general  rule. 
If  I  find  such  a  condition,  and  if  the  object  mentioned  in  the 
conclusion  can  be  subsumed  under  the  given  condition,  then 
this  conclusion  follows  from  a  rule  which  is  also  valid  for  other 
objects  of  cognition.  From  this  we  see  that  reason  endeavors 
to  subject  the  great  variety  of  the  cognitions  of  the  understand- 
ing  to  the  smallest  possible  number  of  principles  (general  condi- 
tions)» and  thus  to  produce  in  it  the  highest  unity. 


C. — Of  the  pure  use  of  Reason 

Can  we  isolate  reason,  and,  if  so,  is  it  in  this  case  a  peculiar 
source  of  conceptions  and  judgments  which  spring  from  it 
alone,  and  through  which  it  can  be  applied  to  objects ;  or  is  it 
merely  a  subordinate  facult>%  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  a  certain 
form  to  given  cognitions — a  form  which  is  called  logical,  and 
through  which  the  cognitions  of  the  understanding  arc  subor- 
dinated to  each  other,  and  lower  rules  to  higher  (those,  to  wit, 
whose  condition  comprises  in  its  sphere  the  condition  of  the 

f  others),  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  by  comparison?  This  is 
the  question  which  we  have  at  present  to  answer.  Manifold 
variety  of  rules  and  unity  of  principles  is  a  requirement  of  rea- 
KJn,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  understanding  into  com- 
plete accordance  with  itself,  just  as  understanding  subjects  the 
manifold  content  of  intuition  to  conceptions,  and  thereby  intro- 
duces connection  into  it.  But  this  principle  prescribes  no  law  to 
objects,  and  does  not  contain  any  ground  of  the  possibility  of 
cognizing,  or  of  determining  them  as  such,  but  is  merely  a  sub- 
jective law  for  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  content  of  the 
understanding.  The  purpose  of  this  law  is,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  to  reduce  them  to  the 
smallest  possible  number,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not 
justify  us  in  demanding  from  objects  themselves  such  an  «ni» 
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formity  as  might  contribute  to  the  convenience  and  the  enlarge 
ment  of  the  sphere  of  the  understanding,  or  in  expecting  that  ii 
will  itself  thus  receive  from  tliem  objective  validity.     In  on 
word»  the  question  is,  does  reason  in  itself,  that  is,  docs  pure  rca-^ 
son  contain  d  priori  S3mthetical  principles  and  rules,  and 
are  those  principles? 

The  forma!  and  logical  procedure  of  reason  in  syllogisms 
gives  us  sufficient  information  in  regard  to  the  ground  on  wliicJi 
the  transcendental  principle  of  reason  in  its  pure  synthetic 
cognition  will  rest. 

1.  Reason,  as  observed  in  the  syllogistic  process,  is  not  ap-' 
plicable  to  intuitions,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  them  to  rules 
— ^for  this  is  the  province  of  the  understanding  with  its  cate- 
gories — ^but  to  conceptions  and  judgments.    If  pure  reason  does 
apply  to  objects  and  the  intuition  of  them,  it  does  so  not  imme-i 
diately,   but   mediately — through   tlie   understanding   and    itsj 
judgments,  which  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  senses  and  their  I 
intuition,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  objects.    The 
unity  of  reason  is  therefore  not  the  unity  of  a  possible  experi- 
ence, but  is  essentially  different  from  this  unity,  which  is  that  of  j 
the  understanding.    That  everything  which  happens  has  a  cause,! 
is  not  a  principle  cognized  and  prescribed  by  reason.    This  prin- j 
ciple  makes  the  unity  of  experience  possible  and  borrows  notfa-| 
ing  from  reason,  which,  without  a  reference  to  possible  expert* 
ence,  could  never  have  produced  by  means  of  mere  conceptions 
any  such  synthetical  unity. 

2,  Reason,  in  its  log^ical  use,  endeavors  to  discover  the  gen-i 
eral  condition  of  its  judgment  (the  conclusion),  and  a  syllo-j 
gism  is  itself  nothing  but  a  judgment  by  means  of  the  subsump^l 
tion  of  its  condition  under  a  general  rule  (the  major).    Now  as' 
this  rule  may  itself  be  subjected  to  the  same  process  of  reason, 
and  thus  the  condition  of  the  condition  be  sought  (by  means  of 
a  prosyllogism)  as  long  as  the  process  can  be  continued,  it  is 
very  manifest  that  the  peculiar  principle  of  reason  in  its  logical  | 
use  is — to  find  for  the  conditioned  cognition  of  the  understand-  ' 
ing  the  unconditioned  whereby  the  unity  of  the  former  is  com* 
pletcd.  j 

But  this  logical  maxim  cannot  be  a  principle  of  pure  rfotan^ ' 
unless  we  admit  that,  if  the  conditioned  is  given,  the  whole 
series  of  conditions  subordinated  to  one  another — a  series  which 
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is  consequently  itself  unconditioned — is  also  given^  that  is,  con* 
tained  in  the  object  and  its  connection. 

But  this  principle  of  pure  reason  is  evidently  synthetical;  for 
anal)tically>  the  conditioned  certainly  relates  to  some  condition, 
but  not  to  the  unconditioned*  From  this  principle  also  there 
must  originate  different  synthetical  propositions,  of  which  tlie 
pure  understanding  is  perfectly  ignorant,  for  it  has  to  do  only 
with  objects  of  a  possible  experience,  the  cognition  and  syn- 
thesis of  which  is  always  conditioned.  The  unconditioned,  if  it 
does  really  exist,  must  be  especially  considered  in  regard  to  the 
determinations  which  distinguish  it  from  whatever  is  condi- 
tioned, and  will  thus  afford  us  material  for  many  d  priori  syn- 
thetical propositions. 

The  principles  resulting  from  this  highest  principle  of  pure 
reason  will,  however,  be  transcendent  in  relation  to  phenomena, 
that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  any  adequate  empir- 
ical use  of  this  principle.  It  is  therefore  completely  different 
from  all  principles  of  the  understanding,  the  use  made  of  which 
U  '    immanent,  their  object  and  purpose  being  merely  the 

pi  )  of  experience.    Now  our  duty  in  the  transcendental 

dialectic  is  as  follows.  To  discover  whether  the  principle,  that 
the  series  of  conditions  (in  the  synthesis  of  phenomena,  or  of 
thought  in  general)  extends  to  the  unconditioned,  is  objectively 
true»  or  not ;  what  consequences  result  therefrom  affecting  the 
empirical  use  of  the  understanding,  or  rather  whether  there  ex- 
ists any  such  objectively  valid  proposition  of  reason,  and 
whether  it  is  not,  on  the  contrar}^  a  merely  logical  precept  w  hich 
directs  us  to  ascend  perpetually  to  still  higher  conditions,  to 
approach  completeness  in  the  series  of  them,  and  thus  to  intro- 
duce into  our  cognition  the  highest  possible  unity  of  reason. 
We  must  ascertain,  I  say,  whether  tliis  requirement  of  reason 
has  not  been  regarded,  by  a  misunderstanding,  as  a  transcen- 
dental principle  of  pure  reason,  which  postulates  a  thorough 
completeness  in  the  series  of  conditions  in  objects  themselves. 
We  must  show,  moreover,  the  misconceptions  and  illusions  that 
intrude  into  syllogisms,  the  major  proposition  of  which  pure 
reason  lias  supplied — a  proposition  which  has  perhaps  more  of 
ihe  character  of  a  petitio  than  of  a  postulatum — and  that  pro- 
ceed from  experience  upwards  to  its  conditions.  The  solution 
of  these  problems  is  our  task  in  transcendental  dialectic,  which 
we  are  about  to  expose  even  at  its  source,  Utat  lies  deep  in 
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human  reason.    We  shall  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  will  treat  of  the  transcendeni  conceptions  of  pure  rcasoiv 

the  second  of  transcendent  and  dialectical  syllogisms. 


BOOK  I 

Of  the  Conceptions  of  Pure  Reason 

The  conceptions  of  pure  reason — we  do  not  here  speak  of  I 
possibihty  of  them — are  not  obtained  by  reflection,  but  by  inf 
ence  or  conclusion.  The  conceptions  of  understanding  are  also 
cogitated  d  priori  antecedently  to  experience,  and  render  it  pos^ 
sible ;  but  they  contain  nothing  but  the  unity  of  reflection  upon 
phenomena,  in  so  far  as  these  must  necessarily  belong  to  a  pos* 
sible  empirical  consciousness.  Through  them  alone  are  cogni- 
tion and  the  determination  of  an  object  possible.  It  is  from 
them,  accordingly,  that  we  receive  material  for  reasoning,  and 
antecedently  to  them  we  possess  no  d  priori  conceptions  of  ob- 
jects from  which  they  might  be  deduced.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  sole  basis  of  their  objective  reality  consists  in  the  necessity . 
imposed  on  them,  as  containing  the  intellectual  form  of  all  ex* 
perience,  of  restricting  their  application  and  influence  to  lhe| 
sphere  of  experience. 

But  the  term,  conception  of  reason  or  rational  conceptioii, 
itself  indicates  that  it  does  not  confine  itself  within  the  limits  of 
experience,  because  its  object-matter  is  a  cognition,  of  which 
every  empirical  cognition  is  but  a  part — nay,  the  whole  of  pos- 
sible experience  may  be  itself  but  a  part  of  it — a  cognition  to 
w^hich  no  actual  experience  ever  fully  attains,  although  it  does 
always  pertain  to  it    The  aim  of  rational  conceptions  is  the  I 
comprehension,  as  that  of  the  conceptions  of  understanding  is  | 
the  understanding  of  perceptions*    If  tliey  contain  the  uncondi* 
tioned.  they  relate  to  that  to  which  all  experience  is  subordinate* 
but  which  is  never  itself  an  object  of  experience — ^that  towards  j 
which  reason  tends  in  all  its  conclusions  from  experience,  and] 
by  the  standard  of  which  it  estimates  the  degree  of  their  em»  j 
pineal  use,  but  which  is  never  itself  an  element  in  an  empirical 
synthesis*    If,  notw^ithstanding,  such  conceptions  possess  objec- 
tive validity,  they  may  be  called  conceptus  ratiocinati  (concep- 
tions legitimately  concluded)  ;  in  cases  where  they  do  not, 
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have  been  admitted  on  account  of  having  the  appearance  of 
being  correctly  concluded,  and  may  be  called  conceptus  ratio- 
cinantes  (sophistical  conceptions).  But  as  this  can  only  be 
sufficiently  demonstrated  in  that  part  of  our  treatise  which  re- 
lates to  the  dialectical  conclusions  of  reason,  we  shall  omit  any 
consideration  of  it  in  this  place.  As  we  called  the  pure  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding  categories,  we  shall  also  distin- 
guish those  of  pure  reason  by  a  new  name»  and  call  them  trans- 
cendental ideas.  These  terms,  however,  we  must  in  the  first 
place  explain  and  justify. 

Sec.  I. — Of  Ideas  in  General. 

Spite  of  the  great  wealth  of  words  which  European  languages 
possess,  the  thinker  finds  himself  often  at  a  loss  for  an  expres- 
sion exactly  suited  to  his  conception,  for  want  of  which  he  is 
unable  to  make  himself  intelligible  either  to  others  or  to  him- 
self. To  coin  new  words  is  a  pretension  to  legislation  in  lan- 
guage which  is  seldom  successful ;  and,  before  recourse  is  taken 
to  so  desperate  an  expedient,  it  is  advisable  to  examine  the  dead 
and  learned  languages,  with  the  hope  and  the  probability  that 
we  may  there  meet  with  some  adequate  expression  of  the  notion 
we  have  in  our  minds.  In  this  case,  even  if  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  has  become  somewhat  uncertain,  from  carelessness 
or  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  it,  it  is  always 
better  to  adhere  to  and  confirm  its  proper  meaning-^cven  aJ- 
though  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  was  formerly  used  in  ex- 
actly this  sense — ^than  to  make  our  labor  vain  by  want  of  suffi- 
cient care  to  render  ourselves  intelligible. 

For  this  reason,  when  it  happens  tliat  there  exists  only  a 
single  word  to  express  a  certain  conception,  and  this  word,  in 
its  usual  acceptation,  is  thoroughly  adequate  to  tlie  conception, 
the  accurate  distinction  of  which  from  related  conceptions  is  of 
great  importance,  we  ought  not  to  employ  the  expression  im- 
pTOvidently,  or,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  elegance  of  style,  use 
h  as  a  synonym  for  other  cognate  words.  It  is  our  duty,  on  tlie 
COfilrary,  carefully  to  preser\*eits  peculiar  signification,  as  other- 
wise it  easily  happens  that  when  the  attention  of  the  reader  is 
no  longer  particularly  attracted  to  the  expression,  and  it  is  lost 
amid  the  multitude  of  other  words  of  very  different  import,  the 
thought  which  it  conveyed,  and  which  it  alone  conveyed,  is  lost 

ith  it. 
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Plato  employed  the  expression  Idea  in  a  way  that  ptainl; 
showed  he  meant  by  it  sometliing  which  is  never  derived  from" 
the  senses,  but  which  far  transcends  even  the  conceptions  of  tin 
understandings  (with  which  Aristotle  occupied  himself.) 
much  as  in  experience  nothing  perfectly  corresponding  to 
could  be  found.     Ideas  are»  according  to  him,  archetypes  oi 
things  themselves,  and  not  merely  keys  to  possible  cxpcriencMj 
like  the  categories.    In  his  view  they  flow  from  the  highest  rca< 
son,  by  which  they  have  been  imparted  to  human  reason,  w^hici 
however^  exists  no  longer  in  its  original  state,  but  is  obliged 
with  great  labor  to  recall  by  reminiscence — which   is  calle 
philosophy — ^Uie  old  but  now  sadly  obscured  ideas.    I  will  noj 
here  enter  upon  any  literary  investigation  of  the  sense  w*hichi 
this  sublime  philosopher  attached  to  this  expression.     I  si 
content  myself  with  remarking  that  it  is  nothing  unusual* 
common  conversation  as  well  as  in  written  works,  by  comparinj 
the  thoughts  which  an  autlior  has  delivered  upon  a  subject,  tol 
understand  him  better  than  he  understood  himself — inasmuch 
as  he  may  not  have  sufficiently  determined  his  conception,  and 
thus  have  sometimes  spoken,  nay  even  thought,  in  opposition  t< 
his  own  opinions, 

Plato  perceived  very  clearly  that  our  faculty  of  cognition  has] 
the  feeling  of  a  much  higher  vocation  than  that  of  merely  spell 
ing  out  phenomena  according  to  synthetical  unity,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  being  able  to  read  them  as  experience,  and  that  our 
reason  naturally  raises  itself  to  cognitions  far  too  elevated  to 
admit  of  the  possibility  of  an  object  given  by  experience  corre- 
sponding to  them — cognitions  which  are  nevertheless  real, 
are  not  mere  phantoms  of  the  brain 

This  philosopher  found  his  ideas  especially  in  all  that  is  pi 
tical,*  that  is,  which  rests  upon  freedom,  which  in  its  turn 
ranks  under  cognitions  that  arc  the  peculiar  product  of  reason. 
He  who  would  derive  from  experience  the  conceptions  of  virtue, 
who  would  make  (as  many  have  really  done)  that^  wliich  at 
best  can  but  serve  as  an  imperfectly  illustrative  example,  a 
model  for  the  formation  of  a  perfectly  adequate  idea  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  would  in  fact  transform  virtue  into  a  nonentity  change- 
able according  to  time  and  circumstance,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  being  employed  as  a  rule.  On  the  contrary,  everyone  is 
conscious  that,  when  any  one  is  held  up  to  him  as  a  model  of 
virtue,  he  compares  this  so-called  model  with  the  true  original 
which  he  possesses  in  his  own  mind,  and  values  him  according 
to  this  standard.  But  this  standard  is  the  idea  of  virtue,  in  rela- 
tion to  which  all  possible  objects  of  experience  are  indeed  scr* 
>iceable  as  examples — proofs  of  the  practicability  in  a  certain 
degree  of  that  which  the  conception  of  virtue  demands — but 
certainly  not  as  archetypes.  That  the  actions  of  man  will  never 
be  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  pure 
ideas  of  reason,  does  not  prove  the  thought  to  be  chimerical. 
For  only  through  this  idea  are  all  judgments  as  to  moral  merit 
or  demerit  possible ;  it  consequently  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
every  approach  to  moral  perfection,  however  far  removed  from 
it  the  obstacles  in  human  nature — indeterminable  as  to  degree 
— ^may  keep  us. 

The  Platonic  Republic  has  become  proverbial  as  an  example 
— and  a  striking  one— of  imag^nar>^  perfection,  such  as  can  exist 
only  in  the  brain  of  the  idle  thinker ;  and  Brucker  ridicules  the 
philosopher  for  maintaining  that  a  prince  can  never  govern  well, 
unless  he  is  participant  in  the  ideas.  But  we  should  do  better  to 
follow  up  this  thought,  and,  where  this  admirable  thinker  leaves 
us  without  assistance,  employ  new*  efforts  to  place  it  in  clearer 
light,  rather  than  carelessly  fling  it  aside  as  useless,  under  the 
ver>*  miserable  and  pernicious  pretext  of  impracticability.  A 
constitution  of  the  greatest  possible  human  freedom  according 
to  laws,  by  which  the  liberty  of  ezery  indmdual  can  consist  with 
the  liberty  of  every  other  (not  of  the  greatest  possible  happi- 
ness, for  this  follows  necessarily  from  the  former),  is  to  say 
the  least,  a  necessary  idea,  which  must  be  placed  at  the  founda- 
tion not  only  of  the  first  plan  of  the  constitution  of  a  state,  but 
of  all  its  laws.  And  in  this,  it  is  not  necessary  at  the  outset  to 
take  account  of  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  our  way— obstacles 
which  perhaps  do  not  necessarily  arise  from  the  character  of 
human  nature,  but  rather  from  the  previous  neglect  of  true  ideas 
in  legislation.  For  there  is  nothing  more  pernicious  and  more 
unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  than  the  vulgar  appeal  to  a  so* 

Jled  adverse  experience,  which  indeed  would  not  havt  existed, 
'  those  institutions  had  been  established  at  the  proper  time  and 
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in  accordance  with  ideas;  while  instead  of  this,  conceptjoos, 
crude  for  the  very  reason  that  they  have  been  drawn  from  ex- 
perience, have  marred  and  frustrated  all  our  better  views  and 
intentions.  The  more  legislation  and  government  are  in  har- 
mony with  this  idea,  the  more  rare  do  punishments  become,  and 
thus  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  maintain,  as  Plato  did,  that  in  a 
perfect  state  no  punishments  at  all  would  be  necessary.  Now 
although  a  perfect  state  may  never  exist,  the  idea  is  not  on  that 
account  the  less  just,  which  holds  up  this  Maximum  as  the 
archetype  or  standard  of  a  constitution,  in  order  to  bring  legis- 
lative government  always  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  greatest 
possible  perfection.  For  at  what  precise  degree  human  nature 
must  stop  in  its  progress,  and  how  wide  must  be  the  chasm 
which  must  necessarily  exist  between  the  idea  and  its  realtjcar 
tion,  are  problems  which  no  one  can  or  ought  to  determine — 
and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  destination  of  freedom  to  over- 
step all  assigned  limits  between  itself  and  the  idea. 

But  not  only  in  that  wherein  human  reason  is  a  real  causal 
agent  and  where  ideas  are  operative  causes  (of  actions  and  their 
objects),  that  is  to  say,  in  the  region  of  ethics,  but  also  in  regard 
to  nature  herself,  Plato  saw  clear  proofs  of  an  origin  from 
ideas.  A  plant,  an  animal,  the  regular  order  of  nature — prob- 
ably also  the  disposition  of  the  whole  universe — give  manifest 
evidence  that  they  are  possible  only  by  means  of  and  according 
to  ideas;  that,  indeed,  no  one  creature,  under  the  individual 
conditions  of  its  existence,  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  idea 
of  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind — just  as  little  as  man  witli  the 
idea  of  humanity,  which  nevertheless  he  bears  in  his  soul  as  the 
archetypal  standard  of  his  actions ;  that,  notwithstanding,  these 
ideas  are  in  the  highest  sense  individually,  unchangeably  and 
completely  determined,  and  are  the  original  causes  of  things; 
and  that  the  totality  of  connected  objects  in  the  universe  is 
alone  fully  adequate  to  that  idea.  Setting  aside  the  cxaggem- 
tions  of  expression  in  the  writings  of  this  philosopher,  the  men- 
tal power  exhibited  in  this  ascent  from  the  ectypal  mode  of  re- 
garding the  physical  world  to  the  architectonic  connection 
thereof  according  to  ends,  that  is,  ideas,  is  an  effort  whicli  de- 
serves imitation  and  claims  respect.  But  as  regards  the  prin- 
ciples of  ethics,  of  legislation  and  of  religion,  spheres  in  which 
ideas  alone  render  experience  possible,  altliough  they  never 
attain  to  full  expression  therein,  he  has  vindicated  for  himself 
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a  position  of  peculiar  merit,  which  is  not  appreciated  only  be* 
cause  it  is  judged  by  the  very  empirical  rules,  the  validity  of 
which  as  principles  is  destroyed  by  ideas.  For  as  regards 
nature,  experience  presents  us  with  rules  and  is  the  source  of 
truth,  but  in  relation  to  ethical  laws  experience  is  tlie  parent  of 
illusion,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible  to  limit  or 
to  deduce  the  laws  which  dictate  what  I  ought  to  do,  from  what 
is  done. 
We  must,  however,  omit  the  consideration  of  these  important 

iibjects,  the  development  of  which  is  in  reality  the  peculiar  duty 

nd  dignity  of  philosophy,  and  confine  ourselves  for  the  present 
to  the  more  humble  but  not  less  useful  task  of  preparing  a  firm 
foundation  for  those  majestic  edifices  of  moral  science.  For 
this  foundation  has  been  hitherto  insecure  from  the  many  sub- 
terranean passages  which  reason  in  its  confident  but  vain  search 
for  treasures  has  made  in  all  directions.  Our  present  duty  is  to 
make  ourselves  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  transcendental 
use  made  of  pure  reason,  its  principles  and  ideas,  that  we  may 
be  able  properly  to  determine  and  value  its  influence  and  real 
worth.  But  before  bringing  these  introductory  remarks  to  a 
close,  I  beg  those  who  really  have  philosophy  at  heart — and 
their  number  is  but  small — if  they  shall  find  themselves  con- 
vinced by  the  considerations  following  as  well  as  by  those  above, 
exert  tlicmsclves  to  preserve  to  the  expression  idea  its  orig- 
signification,  and  to  take  care  that  it  be  not  lost  among 

bose  other  expressions  by  which  all  sorts  of  representations  are 
3sely  designated — that  the  interests  of  science  may  not  there- 
l>y  suffer.    We  are  in  no  want  of  words  to  denominate  ade- 
quately ever}'  mode  of  representation,  without  the  necessity  of 
liing  upon  terms  which  are  proper  to  others.    The  fol- 

^wing  is  a  graduated  list  of  them*  The  genus  is  representation 
in  general  {representatio).  Under  it  stands  representation  with 
consciousness  {percepHo).  A  perception  which  relates  solely 
to  the  subject  as  a  modification  of  its  state,  is  a  sensation  (sen- 
faiio),  an  objective  perception  is  a  cognition  (cognitio),    A 

Dgnition  is  cither  an  inttiition  or  a  conception  (intuitus  vet  con- 
ceptus).    The  former  has  an  immediate  relation  to  the  object 

nd  i.^  singular  and  individual ;  the  latter  has  but  a  mediate 
ution,  by  m^ns  of  a  characteristic  mark  which  may  be  com- 
mon to  several  things,   A  conception  is  either  empirical  or  pure, 
pure  o^fiception,  in  so  far  as  it  has  its  origin  in  the  under- 
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standing  alone,  and  is  not  the  conception  of  a  pure  sensuous  ira* 
age,  is  called  notio.  A  conception  formed  from  notions,  which 
transcends  the  possibility  of  experience,  is  an  idea,  or  a  concq>- 
tion  of  reason*  To  one  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  these 
distinctions,  it  must  be  quite  intolerable  to  hear  the  representa- 
tion of  the  color  red  called  an  idea.  It  ought  not  even  to  be 
called  a  notion  or  conception  of  understanding. 


Sec.  II.— Of  Transcendental  Ideas 

Transcendental  analytic  showed  us  how  the  mere  logical  form 
of  our  cognition  can  contain  the  origin  of  pure  conceptions  it 
priori,  conceptions  which  represent  objects  antecedently  to  all 
experience,  or  rather,  indicate  the  synthetical  unity  which  alone 
renders  possible  an  empirical  cognition  of  objects.  The  fomi 
of  judgments — converted  into  a  conception  of  the  synthesis  of 
intuitions — ^produced  the  categories,  which  direct  the  employ- 
ment of  the  understanding  in  experience.  This  consideration 
warrants  us  to  expect  that  the  form  of  syllogisms*  when  applied 
to  synthetical  unity  of  intuitions,  following  the  rule  of  the  cate- 
gories, will  contain  the  origin  of  particular  d  priori  conceptions, 
which  we  may  call  pure  conceptions  of  reason  or  transcendental 
ideas,  and  which  will  determine  the  use  of  the  understanding  in 
the  totality  of  experience  according  to  principles. 

The  function  of  reason  in  arguments  consists  in  the  utii- 
versality  of  a  cognition  according  to  conceptions,  and  the  syl- 
logism itself  is  a  judgment  which  is  determined  d  priori  in  the 
whole  extent  of  its  condition.  The  proposition,  '*  Caius  is  mor- 
tal/' is  one  which  may  be  obtained  from  experience  by  the  aid 
of  the  understanding  alone ;  but  my  wish  is  to  find  a  concep- 
tion, which  contains  the  condition  under  which  the  predicate  of 
this  judgment  is  given — in  this  case,  the  conception  of  man — 
and  after  subsuming  under  this  condition,  taken  in  its  whole 
extent  (all  men  are  mortal),  I  determine  according  to  it  the  cog- 
nition  of  the  object  thought,  and  say,  **  Caius  is  mortal.** 

Hence,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  we  restrict  a  predicate 
to  a  certain  object,  after  having  thought  it  in  the  major  in  its 
whole  extent  under  a  certain  condition.  This  complete  quan- 
tity of  the  extent  in  relation  to  such  a  condition  is  called  uni- 
vcrsalify  (univcrsalitas).  To  tliis  corresponds  totality  (uni- 
versitas)  of  conditions  in  the  synthesis  of  intnitions.     The 
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transcendental  conception  of  reason  is  therefore  nothing  else 
than  the  conception  of  the  totality  of  the  conditions  of  a  given 
condition.  Now  as  the  unconditioned  alone  renders  possible 
totality  of  conditions,  and,  conversely,  the  totality  of  conditions 
is  itself  always  unconditioned;  a  pure  rational  conception  in 
general  can  be  defined  and  explained  by  means  of  the  conception 
of  the  unconditioned,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  a  basis  for  the 
synthesis  of  the  conditioned. 

To  the  number  of  modes  of  relation  which  the  understanding 
cogitates  by  means  of  the  categories,  the  number  of  pure  rational 
conceptions  will  correspond.  We  must  therefore  seek  for,  first 
an  unconditioned  of  the  categorical  s>Tithesis  in  a  subject 
secondly,  of  the  hypothetical  synthesis  of  the  members  of  a 
series;  thirdly,  of  the  disjunctive  synthesis  of  parts  in  a  system. 

There  are  exactly  the  same  number  of  modes  of  syllogisms, 
each  of  which  proceeds  through  prosyllogisms  to  the  uncondi- 
tioned— one  to  the  subject  which  cannot  be  employed  as  a  predi- 
cate, another  to  the  presupposition  which  supposes  nothing 
higher  than  itself,  and  the  third  to  an  aggregate  of  the  members 
of  the  complete  division  of  a  conception.  Hence  the  pure 
rational  conceptions  of  totality  in  the  synthesis  of  conditions 
have  a  necessary  foundation  in  the  nature  of  human  reason — 
at  least  as  modes  of  elevating  the  unity  of  the  understanding  to 
the  unconditioned.  They  may  have  no  valid  application,  cor- 
responding to  their  transcendental  employment,  in  concreta, 
and  be  thus  of  no  greater  utility  than  to  direct  the  understand- 
ing how,  while  extending  them  as  widely  as  possible,  to  main- 
tain its  exercise  and  application  in  perfect  consistence  and 
^  harmony. 

But,  while  speaking  here  of  the  totality  of  conditions  and  of 
the  unconditioned  as  the  common  title  of  all  conceptions  of  rea- 
son, we  again  light  upon  an  expression,  which  we  find  it  impos- 
sible to  dispense  with,  and  %vhich  nevertheless,  owing  to  the 
ambiguity  attaching  to  it  from  long  abuse,  we  cannot  employ 
With  safety.    The  word  absolute  is  one  of  the  few  words  which, 
in  its  original  signification,  was  perfectly  adequate  to  the  con- 
ception it  was  intended  to  convey — ^a  conception  which  no  other 
word  in  the  same  language  exactly  suits,  and  the  loss — or 
which  is  the  same  tiling,  the  incautious  and  loose  cmploj^nen 
*-K)f  which  must  be  followed  by  tlic  loss  of  the  conception  itseli 
And,  as  it  is  a  conception  which  occupies  much  of  the  attention 
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of  reason,  its  loss  would  be  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  all  trans^ 
cendental  philosophy.  The  word  absolute  is  at  present  fr 
queutly  used  to  denote  that  something  can  be  predicated  of 
thing  considered  in  iisdf  and  intrinsically.  In  this  sense  abso- 
lutely possible  would  signify  that  whidi  is  possible  in  itself 
(interne) — which  is,  in  fact,  the  least  that  one  can  predicate  of 
an  object.  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  sometimes  employed  to  in- 
dicate that  a  thing  is  valid  in  all  respects — for  example*  absc 
lute  sovereignty.  Absolutely  possible  would  in  this  sense  sigJ 
nify  that  which  is  possible  in  all  relations  and  in  every  respect ; 
and  this  is  the  most  that  can  be  predicated  of  the  possibility-  of 
a  thing.  Now  these  significations  do  in  truth  frequently  coin- 
cide. Thus,  for  example,  that  w  hich  is  intrinsically  impossible, 
is  also  impossible  in  all  relations,  that  is,  absolutely  impossible. 
But  in  most  cases  they  viifFer  from  each  other  to  to  ceelo,  and  I 
can  by  no  means  conclude  that,  because  a  thing  is  in  itself  pos- 
sible, it  is  also  possible  in  all  relations,  and  therefore  absolutely. 
Nay,  more,  I  shall  in  the  sequel  show,  that  absolute  necessity 
does  not  by  any  means  depend  on  internal  necessity,  and  that 
therefore  it  must  not  be  considered  as  synonymous  with  it.  Of 
an  opposite  which  is  intrinsically  impossible,  we  may  affirm  that 
it  is  in  all  respects  impossible,  and  that  consequently  the  thing 
itself,  of  which  this  is  the  opposite,  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but 
I  cannot  reason  conversely  and  say,  the  opposite  of  that  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  is  intrinsically  impossible,  that  is,  that  the 
absolute  necessity  of  things  is  an  internal  necessity.  For  this 
internal  necessity  is  in  certain  case^  a  mere  empty  word  with 
which  the  least  conception  cannot  be  connected,  while  the  con- 
ception of  the  necessity  of  a  thing  in  all  relations  possesses  very 
peculiar  determinations.  Now  as  tlie  loss  of  a  conception  of 
great  utility  in  speculative  science  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  the  philosopher,  I  trust  that  the  proper  determina- 
tion and  careful  preservation  of  the  expression  on  %vhich  the 
conception  depends  will  likewise  be  not  indiflPerent  to  him. 

In  this  enlarged  signification  then  shall  I  employ  the  word 
absolute,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  valid  only  in  some  par- 
ticular respect;  for  the  latter  is  restricted  by  conditions,  ilic 
former  is  valid  without  any  restriction  whatever* 

Now  the  transcendental  conception  of  reason  has  for  its  ob- 
ject nothing  else  than  absolute  totality  in  the  s>'nthcsis  of  condi- 
tionSp  and  docs  not  rest  satisfied  till  it  has  attained  to  the  at: 
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lutely,  that  is,  in  all  respects  and  relations,  unconditioned.  For 
pure  reason  leaves  to  the  understanding  everything  that  im- 
mediately  relates  to  the  object  of  intuition  or  rather  to  their 
synthesis  in  imagination.  The  former  restricts  itself  to  the 
absolute  totality  in  the  employment  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
understanding,  and  aims  at  carrjing  out  the  synthetical  unity 
which  is  cogitated  in  the  category,  even  to  the  unconditioned* 
This  unity  may  hence  be  called  the  rational  unity*  of  phe- 
nomena, as  the  other,  which  the  category  expresses,  may  bt 
termed  the  unity  of  the  understanding.*  Reason,  therefore, 
has  an  immediate  relation  to  the  use  of  the  understanding,  not 
indeed  in  so  far  as  the  latter  contains  the  ground  of  possible 
experience  (for  the  conception  of  the  absolute  totality  of  condi- 
tions is  not  a  conception  that  can  be  employed  in  experience, 
because  no  experience  is  unconditioned),  but  solely  for  the  pur- 

I  pose  of  directing  it  to  a  certain  unity,  of  which  the  understand- 
ing has  no  conception,  and  the  aim  of  which  is  to  collect  into 
an  absolute  whole  all  acts  of  the  understanding.  Hence  the  ob- 
Jective  employment  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason  is  always 
transcendent,  while  that  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing must,  according  to  their  nature,  be  always  immanent, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  limited  to  possible  experience. 

I  understand  by  idea  a  necessary  conception  of  reason,  to 
which  no  corresponding  object  can  be  discovered  in  tlie  world 
of  sense.  Accordingly,  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason  at  pres 
ent  under  consideration  are  transcendental  ideas.  They  art 
conceptions  of  pure  reason,  for  they  regard  all  empirical  cogni* 
tion  as  determined  by  means  of  an  absolute  totality  of  condi- 
tions.   They  are  not  mere  fictions,  but  natural  and  necessary 

k products  of  reason,  and  have  hence  a  necessary  relation  to  the 
whole  sphere  of  the  exercise  of  the  understanding.  And 
finally,  they  are  transcendent,  and  overstep  the  limits  of  all  ex- 

i^perience,  in  which,  consequently,  no  object  can  ever  be  pre- 
sented that  would  be  perfectly  adequate  to  a  transcendental 
idea*  When  we  use  the  word  idea,  we  say,  as  regards  its  ob- 
ject (an  object  of  the  pure  understanding),  a  great  deal,  but  as 

'regards  its  subject  (that  is,  in  respect  of  its  reality  under  con- 
ditions of  experience),  exceedingly  little,  because  the  idea,  as 
the  conception  of  a  maximum,  can  never  be  completely  and 

[adequately  presented  iii  concreto,    Now^  as  in  the  merely  spccu- 
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lative  employment  of  reason  the  latter  is  properly  the  sole  aim, 
and  as  in  this  case  the  approximation  to  a  conception,  which  is 
never  attained  in  practice,  is  the  same  thing  as  if  the  concep- 
tion were  non-existent — it  is  commonly  said  of  a  conception  of 
this  kind»  it  is  only  an  idea.  So  we  might  very  well  say,  the 
absolute  totality  of  all  phenomena  is  only  an  idea,  for  as  we 
never  can  present  an  adequate  representation  of  it,  it  remains 
for  us  a  problem  incapable  of  solution.  On  the  other  hand^  as  in 
the  practical  use  of  the  understanding  we  have  only  to  do  with 
action  and  practice  according  to  rules,  an  idea  of  pure 
can  always  be  given  really  in  concreto,  although  only  partially 
tmy,  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  practical  employ- 
ment of  reason.  The  practice  or  execution  of  the  idea  is  always 
limited  and  defective,  but  nevertheless  within  indeterminable 
boundaries,  consequently  always  under  the  influence  of  the  con- 
ception of  an  absolute  perfection.  And  thus  the  practical  idea 
is  always  in  the  highest  degree  fruitful,  and  in  relation  to  real 
actions  indispensably  necessary.  In  the  idea,  pure  reason  pos- 
sesses even  causality  and  the  power  of  producing  that  which  its 
conception  contains.  Hence  we  cannot  say  of  wisdom,  in  a  dis* 
paraging  way,  ii  is  only  an  idea.  For,  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  is  the  idea  of  the  necessary  unity  of  all  possible  aims»  it  must 
be  for  all  practical  exertions  and  endeavors  the  primitive  con* 
dition  and  rule — a  rule  which,  if  not  constitutive,  is  at  least 
limitative. 

Now,  although  we  must  say  of  the  transcendental  conceptions 
of  reason,  they  are  only  ideas,  we  must  not,  on  this  account, 
look  upon  them  as  superfluous  and  nugatory.  For,  althougli  no 
object  can  be  determined  by  them,  they  can  be  of  great  utility, 
unobserved  and  at  the  basis  of  the  edifice  of  the  understanding 
as  the  canon  for  its  extended  and  self-consistent  exercise 
canon  which,  indeed,  does  not  enable  it  to  cognize  more  in  an 
object  than  it  would  cognize  by  the  help  of  its  own  conceptions. 
but  which  guides  it  more  securely  in  its  cognition.  Not  to  men- 
tion that  they  perhaps  render  possible  a  transition  from  our 
conceptions  of  nature  and  the  non-ego  to  the  practical  conccp- 
tionSy  and  thus  produce  for  even  ethical  ideas  keeping,  so  to 
speak,  and  connection  with  the  speculative  cognitions  of  rca 
The  explication  of  all  this  must  be  looked  for  in  tlie  sequel. 

But  setting  aside,  in  conformity  witli  our  original  pur 
the  consideration  of  the  practical  tdeas^  we  proceed  to  contem^ 
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plate  reason  in  its  speculative  use  alone,  nay,  in  a  still  more  rc- 
trictcd  sphere,  to  wit,  in  the  transcendental  use ;  and  here  must 
^strike  into  the  same  path  which  we  followed  in  our  deduction 
of  the  categories.  That  is  to  say,  we  shall  consider  the  logical 
form  of  the  cognition  of  reason,  that  we  may  see  whether  reason 
may  not  be  thereby  a  source  of  conceptions  which  enable  us  to 
regard  objects  in  themselves  as  determined  synthetically  d 
priori,  in  relation  to  one  or  other  of  the  functions  of  reason. 

Reason,  considered  as  the  faculty  of  a  certain  logical  form 
of  cognition,  is  the  faculty  of  conclusion,  that  is,  of  mediate 
judgment — by  means  of  the  subsumption  of  the  condition  of  a 
possible  judgment  under  the  condition  of  a  given  judgment. 
The  given  judgment  is  the  general  rule  (major).  The  sub- 
sumption  of  the  condition  of  another  possible  judgment  under 
the  condition  of  the  rule  is  the  minor.  The  actual  judgment, 
which  enounces  the  assertion  of  the  rule  in  the  subsumed  case, 
is  the  conclusion  (conclusio).  The  rule  predicates  something 
generally  under  a  certain  condition.  The  condition  of  the  rule 
is  satisfied  in  some  particular  case.  It  follows,  that  what  was 
valid  in  general  under  that  condition  must  also  be  considered  as 
valid  in  the  particular  case  which  satisfies  this  condition.  It  is 
very  plain  that  reason  attains  to  a  cognition,  by  means  of  acts 
of  the  understanding  which  constitute  a  series  of  conditions. 
When  I  arrive  at  the  proposition,  '*  All  bodies  are  changeable," 
by  beginning  with  the  more  remote  cognition,  (in  which  the 
conception  of  body  does  not  appear,  but  which  nevertheless 
contains  the  condition  of  that  conception),  "  All  [that  is]  com- 
pound is  changfeable/'  by  proceeding  from  this  to  a  less  remote 
cognition,  which  stands  under  the  condition  of  the  former, 
"  Bodies  are  compound/*  and  hence  to  a  third,  which  at  length 
connects  for  me  the  remote  cognition  (changeable)  with  the  one 
before  me,  "  Consequently,  bodies  are  changeable  '* — I  have 
arrived  at  a  cognition  (conclusion)  through  a  series  of  condi- 
tions (premisses).  Now  every  series,  whose  exponent  (of  the 
categorical  or  hypothetical  judgment)  is  given,  can  be  con- 
tmued ;  consequently  the  same  procedure  of  reason  conducts  us 
to  the  ratiocinatio  polysyllogisHca,  which  la  a  series  of  syl- 
logisms, that  can  be  continued  either  on  the  side  of  the  condi- 
tions {per  prasyUogismos)  or  of  the  conditioned  {per  episyl- 
logismos)  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

But  we  very  soon  perceive  that  Uie  cliain  or  series  of  pro* 
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syllogisms,  that  is,  of  deduced  cognitions  on  the  side  of  tbe 
grounds  or  conditions  of  a  given  cognition,  in  otlier  words,  the 
ascending  series  of  syllogisms  must  have  a  very  different  rela- 
tion to  the  faculty  of  reason  from  that  of  the  descending  series, 
that  is,  the  progressive  procedure  of  reason  on  the  side  of  the 
conditioned  by  means  of  episyllogisms*  For,  as  in  the  farmer 
case  the  cognition  {conclusio)  is  given  only  as  conditioned^ 
reason  can  attain  to  this  cognition  only  under  the  pre*supposi- 
tion  that  all  the  members  of  the  series  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
ditions  are  given  (totality  in  the  series  of  premises),  because 
only  under  this  supposition  is  the  judgment  we  may  be  consid- 
ering possible  a  priori;  while  on  the  side  of  the  conditioned 
or  the  inferences,  only  an  incomplete  and  becoming,  and  not  a 
prc-supposed  or  given  series,  consequently  only  a  potential  pro- 
gression, is  cogitated.  Hence*  when  a  cognition  is  contem* 
plated  as  conditioned,  reason  is  compelled  to  consider  the  series 
of  conditions  in  an  ascending  line  as  completed  and  given  in 
their  totality.  But  if  the  very  same  cognition  is  considered 
at  the  same  time  as  the  condition  of  other  cognitions,  which 
together  constitute  a  series  of  inferences  or  consequences  m 
a  descending  line,  reason  may  preserve  a  perfect  in  '  *^  cc, 
as  to  how  far  this  progression  may  extend  a  parte  ^  ri, 

and  whether  the  totality  of  this  series  is  possible,  because  it 
stands  in  no  need  of  such  a  series  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  before  it.  inasmuch  as  this  conclusion  is  suffi- 
ciently  guaranteed  and  determined  on  grounds  a  parte  priori. 
It  may  be  the  case,  that  upon  the  side  of  the  conditions  the 
series  of  premises  has  a  first  or  highest  condition,  or  it  may 
not  possess  this,  and  so  be  a  parte  priori  unlimited;  but  it 
must  nevertheless  contain  totality  of  conditions,  even  admit* 
ting  that  we  never  could  succeed  in  completely  apprehending 
it;  and  the  whole  series  must  be  unconditionally  true,  if  the 
conditioned,  which  is  considered  as  an  inference  resulting  from 
it,  is  to  be  held  as  true.  This  is  a  requirement  of  reason,  whicli 
announces  its  cognition  as  determined  d  priori  and  as  neces- 
sary, either  in  itself — and  in  this  case  it  needs  no  grounds  to 
rest  upon — or,  if  it  is  deduced,  as  a  member  of  a  series  of 
grounds,  which  is  itself  unconditionally  true. 
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Sec  III. — System  of  Transcendental  Ideas 

We  are  not  at  present  engaged  with  a  logical  dialectic  which 
makes  complete  abstraction  of  the  content  of  cognition,  and 
aims  only  at  unveiling  the  illusory  appearance  in  the  form  of 
syllogisms.  Our  subject  is  transcendental  dialectic,  which  must 
contain,  completely  d  priori,  the  origin  of  certain  cognitions 
drawn  from  pure  reason,  and  the  origin  of  certain  deduced  con- 
ceptions,  the  object  of  which  cannot  be  given  empiricaUy,  and 
which  therefore  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  faculty  of  under- 
standing. We  have  observed,  from  the  natural  relation  which 
the  transcendental  use  of  our  cognition,  in  syllogisms  as  well 
as  in  judgments,  must  have  to  the  logical,  that  there  are  three 
kinds  of  dialectical  arguments,  corresponding  to  the  three 
modes  of  conclusion,  by  which  reason  attains  to  cognitions 
on  principles;  and  that  in  all  it  is  the  business  of  reason,  to 
ascend  from  the  conditioned  synthesis,  beyond  w^hich  the  un- 
derstanding never  proceeds,  to  the  unconditioned  which  the 
understanding  never  can  reach. 

Now  the  most  general  relations  which  can  exist  in  our  rep- 
resentations arc,  1st,  the  relation  to  the  subject ;  2d,  the  rela- 
tion to  objects,  either  as  phenomena,  or  as  objects  of  thought 
in  general.  If  we  connect  this  subdivision  with  the  main  divi- 
sion, all  the  relations  of  our  representations,  of  which  we  can 
form  either  a  conception  or  an  idea,  are  threefold:  I,  The 
relation  to  the  subject ;  2.  The  relation  to  the  manifold  of  the 
object  as  a  phenomenon;  3.  The  relation  to  all  things  in 
general. 

Now  all  pure  conceptions  have  to  do  in  general  with  the 
synthetical  unity  of  representations;  conceptions  of  pure  rea- 
son (transcendental  ideas)  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  uncon- 
ditional s>-nthetical  tmity  of  all  conditions.  It  follows  that  all 
transcendental  ideas  arrange  themselves  in  three  classes,  the 
first  of  which  contains  the  absolute  (unconditioned)  unity  of 
the  thinking  subjeci,  the  second  the  absolute  unity  of  the  series 
of  the  conditions  of  a  phenomenon,  the  third  the  absolute  uttity 
of  the  condition  of  all  objects  of  thought  in  general. 

The  thinking  subject  is  the  object-matter  of  Psychology;  the 

sum  total  of  all  phenomena  (the  world)  is  the  object-matter  of 

Cosmology;  and  the  thing  which  contains  the  highest  condi- 

doD  of  the  possibility  of  all  that  is  cogitable  (the  being  of  all 
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beings)  is  the  object-inatter  of  al!  Theology,  Thus  pure  reason 
presents  us  with  the  idea  of  a  transcendental  doctrine  of  the 
soul  (psychologia  rationalis),  of  a  transcendental  science  o( 
the  world  {cosmologia  rationalis),  and  finally  of  a  transects 
dental  doctrine  of  God  (theologia  transcendentalis).  Under* 
standing  cannot  originate  even  the  outline  of  any  of  these  sci* 
ences,  even  when  connected  with  the  highest  logical  use  of 
reason,  that  is,  all  cogitable  syllogisms — for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  from  one  object  (phenomenon)  to  all  others,  even 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  empirical  s)mthesis.  They  are,  on 
the  contrary,  pure  and  genuine  products,  or  problems,  of  pure 
reason. 

What  modi  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason  these  transct 
dental  ideas  are,  will  be  fully  exposed  in  the  following  chaptc 
They  follow  the  guiding  thread  of  the  categories.  For  jmrc 
reason  never  relates  immediately  to  objects,  but  to  the  coiKcp- 
tions  of  these  contained  in  the  understanding.  In  like  manner, 
it  will  be  made  manifest  in  the  detailed  explanation  of  these 
ideas — how  reason,  merely  through  the  synthetical  use  of  the 
same  function  which  it  employs  in  a  categorical  syUogism,  nec- 
essarily attains  to  the  conception  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
thinking  subject — how  the  logical  procedure  in  hypothetical 
ideas  necessarily  produces  the  idea  of  the  absolutely  uncondi- 
tioned in  a  series  of  given  conditions,  and  finally — how  the 
mere  form  of  the  disjunctive  syllogism  involves  the  highest 
conception  of  a  being  of  all  beings:  a  thought  which  at  first 
sight  seems  in  the  highest  degree  paradoxical. 

An  objective  deduction,  such  as  we  were  able  to  preswit  in 
the  case  of  the  categories,  is  impossible  as  regards  these  trans- 
cendental ideas.  For  they  have,  in  trutli,  no  relation  to  any 
object,  in  experience,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  only 
ideas.  But  a  subjective  deduction  of  them  from  tlic  nature 
our  reason  is  possible,  and  has  been  given  in  the  preset 
chapter. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  sole  aim  of  pure  rtu^un  is,  it 
absolute  totality  of  tlie  synthesis  on  the  side  of  the  condition 
and  that  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  absolute  complete 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  conditioned.    For  of  the  former  aloti 
does  she  stand  in  need,  in  order  to  preposit  the  whole  series 
of  conditions,  and  thus  present  them  to  the  un'  ng  d 

priori.    But  if  wc  once  have  a  completely  (and  uncu..».-.^iially) 
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given  condition,  there  is  no  further  necessity,  in  proceetling 
with  the  series,  for  a  conception  of  reason ;  for  the  understand- 
ing takes  of  itself  every  step  downward,  from  the  condition 
to  the  conditioned.  Thus  the  transcendental  ideas  are  avail* 
able  only  for  ascending  in  the  series  of  conditions,  till  wc  reach 
the  unconditioned,  that  is,  principles*  As  regards  descending 
to  the  conditioned,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  there  is  a 
widely  extensive  logical  use  which  reason  makes  of  the  laws 
of  the  understanding,  but  that  a  transcendental  use  thereof  is 
impossible;  and,  that  when  we  form  an  idea  of  the  absolute 
totality  of  such  a  synthesis,  for  example,  of  the  whole  series 
of  all  future  changes  in  the  world,  this  idea  is  a  mere  ens  ra* 
tionis,  an  arbitrary  fiction  of  thought,  and  not  a  necessary  pre* 
supposition  of  reason.  For  the  possibility  of  the  conditioned 
presupposes  the  totality  of  its  conditions,  but  not  of  its  conse- 
quences. Consequently,  this  conception  is  not  a  transcendental 
idea — and  it  is  witli  these  alone  that  we  are  at  present  occupied. 
Finally,  it  is  obvious,  that  there  exists  among  tlie  transcen- 
dental ideas  of  a  certain  connection  and  unity,  and  that  pure 
reason,  by  means  of  tliem,  collects  all  its  cognitions  into  one 
system.  From  the  cognition  of  self  to  the  cognition  of  the 
world,  and  through  these  to  the  supreme  being,  the  progression 
IS  so  natural,  that  it  seems  to  resemble  the  logical  march  of 
reason  from  the  premises  to  the  conclusion.*  Now  whether 
there  lies  unobserved  at  the  foundation  of  these  ideas  an  anal- 
ogy of  the  same  kind  as  exists  between  the  logical  and  trans- 
caidoital  procedure  of  reason,  is  another  of  those  questions, 
the  answer  to  which  we  must  not  expect  till  we  arrive  at  a  more 
advanced  stage  in  our  inquiries.  In  this  cursory  and  prelimi- 
nary view,  we  have,  meanwhile,  reached  our  aim.  For  we  have 
dispelled  the  ambiguity  which  attached  to  tlie  transcendental 
conceptions  of  reason,  from  their  being  commonly  mixed  up 
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with  other  conceptions  in  the  systems  of  philosophers,  and  not 
properly  distingurshed  from  the  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing; we  have  exposed  their  origin,  and  thereby  at  the  same 
time  their  determinate  number,  and  presented  them  in  a  syste- 
matic connection,  and  have  thus  marked  out  and  inclosed  a 
definite  sphere  of  pure  reason. 


BOOK  H 

Of  the  Dialectical  Procedure  of  Pure  Reason 

It  may  be  said  that  the  object  of  a  merely  transcendental  idea 
is  something  of  which  we  have  no  conception,  although  the 
idea  may  be  a  necessary  product  of  reason  according  to  its 
original  laws.  For,  in  fact,  a  conception  of  an  object  that  is 
adequate  to  the  idea  given  by  reason,  is  impossible.  For  such 
an  object  must  be  capable  of  being  presented  and  intuited  in 
a  possible  experience.  But  we  should  express  our  meaning 
better,  and  with  less  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  if  we  said 
that,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  an  object,  w^hich  perfectly 
corresponds  to  an  idea,  although  we  may  possess  a  problei 
cal  conception  thereof. 

Now  the  transcendental  (subjective)  reality  at  least  of 
pure  conceptions  of  reason  rests  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  led 
to  such  ideas  by  a  necessary  procedure  of  reason.  There  must 
therefore  be  syllogisms  wliich  contain  no  empirical  premises, 
and  by  means  of  w^hich  we  conclude  from  sometlii  ng  that  we 
do  know,  to  something  of  which  we  do  not  even  possess  a  con- 
ception, to  which  we,  nevertheless,  by  an  unavoidable  illusion, 
ascribe  objective  reality.  Such  arguments  are,  as  regards  their 
result,  rather  to  be  termed  sophisms  than  syllogisms,  although 
indeed,  as  regards  their  origin*  they  are  very  well  entitled  to 
the  latter  name,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  fictions  or  accidental 
products  of  reason,  but  are  necessitated  by  its  very  nature. 
They  are  sophisms,  not  of  men,  but  of  pure  reason  herself,  from 
which  the  wisest  cannot  free  himself.  After  long  labor  he  may 
be  able  to  guard  against  the  error,  but  he  can  never  be  thor- 
oughly rid  of  the  illusion  which  continually  mocks  and  misleads 
him. 

Of  these  dialectical  arguments  there  are  three  kinds,  corre* 
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Diiding  to  the  number  of  the  ideas,  which  their  conclusions 
present.  In  the  argument  or  syllogism  of  the  first  class,  I  con* 
elude,  from  the  transcendental  conception  of  the  subject  which 
contains  no  manifold,  the  absolute  unity  of  the  subject  itself, 
of  which  I  cannot  in  this  manner  attain  to  a  conception.  This 
dialectical  argument  I  shall  call  the  Transcendental  Paralogism, 
The  second  class  of  sophistical  arguments  is  occupied  with  the 
transcendental  conception  of  the  absolute  totality  of  the  series 
of  conditions  for  a  given  phenomenon,  and  I  conclude,  from 
the  fact  that  I  have  always  a  self-contradictory  conception  of 
the  unconditioned  synthetical  unity  of  tlie  series  upon  one  side, 
the  truth  of  the  opposite  unity,  of  which  I  have  nevertheless  no 
conception.  The  condition  of  reason  in  these  dialectical  argu- 
ments, I  shall  terra  the  Antinomy  of  pure  reason*  Finally, 
according  to  the  third  kind  of  sophistical  argument,  I  conclude, 
from  the  totality  of  the  conditions  of  thinking  objects  in  gen- 
eral, in  so  far  as  they  can  be  given,  the  absolute  synthetical 
unity  of  all  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  things  in  general; 
that  is»  from  things  which  I  do  not  know  in  their  mere  trans- 
cendental conception*  I  conclude  a  being  of  all  beings  which 
I  know  still  less  by  means  of  a  transcendental  conception,  and 
of  whose  unconditioned  necessity  I  can  form  no  conception 
whatever.  This  dialectical  argument  I  shall  call  the  Ideal  of 
pure  reason. 

Chapter  I 
Of  the  Paralogisms  of  Pure  Reason 

\  logical  paralogism  consists  in  the  falsity  of  an  argument 
ncspect  of  its  form,  be  the  content  what  it  may.  But  a 
transcendental  paralogism  has  a  transcendental  foundation, 
and  concludes  falsely,  while  the  form  is  correct  and  unexcep- 
tionable. In  this  manner  the  paralogism  has  its  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  htiman  reason,  and  is  the  parent  of  an  unavoid- 
able, though  not  insoluble,  mental  illusion. 

We  now  come  to  a  conception,  which  was  not  inserted  in 
the  general  list  of  transcendental  conceptions,  and  yet  must 
be  reckoned  with  them,  but  at  the  same  time  without  in  the 
least  altering,  or  indicating  a  deficiency  in  that  table.  This  is 
the  conception,  or^  if  the  term  is  preferred,  the  judgment,  / 
think.  But  it  is  readily  perceived  that  this  thought  is  as  it  were 
the  vehicle  of  all  conceptions  in  geiierali  and  consequently  of 
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transcendental  conceptions  also,  and  that  it  is  tlierefore  rc-j 
garded  as  a  transcendental  conception,  although  it  can  have 
no  peculiar  claim  to  be  so  ranked,  inasmuch  as  its  only  use 
to  indicate  that  all  thought  is  accompanied  by  consciotisncss,] 
At  the  same  time,  pure  as  this  conception  is  from  all  erv'- 
content  (impressions  of  tlie  senses),  it  enables  us  to  dist. 
two  diflferent  kinds  of  objects.     /,  as  thinking,  am  an  object 
of  the  internal  sense,  and  am  called  souh    That  which  is  an' 
object  of  the  external  senses  is  called  body.    Thus  the  express 
sion,  I,  as  a  thinking  being,  designates  the  object-matter  of 
psychology,  which  may  be  called  the  rational  doctrine  of  tlic 
soul,  inasmuch  as  in  this  science  I  desire  to  know  nothing 
the  soul  but  what,  independently  of  all  experience  (which  detcr-1 
mines  me  in  concrcto),  may  be  concluded  from  this  conception | 
/,  in  so  far  as  it  appears  in  all  thought 

Now,  the  rational  doctrine  of  the  suui  is  really  an  under- J 
taking  of  this  kind.     For  if  the  smallest  empirical  element  of  j 
thought,  if  any  particular  perception  of  my  internal  state,  were  j 
to  be  introduced  among  the  grounds  of  cognition  of  this  science, 
it  would  not  be  a  rational,  but  an  empirical  doctrine  of  the  souk 
We  have  thus  before  us  a  pretended  science,  raised  upon  the 
single  proposition,  /  think,  whose  foundation  or  want  of  foun- 
dation we  may  very  properly,  and  agreeably  with  the  nature 
of  a  transcendental  philosophy,  here  examine.     It  ought  not , 
to  be  objected  that  in  this  proposition,  which  expresses  the  per- j 
ception  of  one's  self,  an  internal  experience  is  asserted,  and  tliat 
consequently  the  rational  doctrine  of  the  soul  which  is  founded  [ 
upon  it,  is  not  pure,  but  partly  founded  upon  an  empirical  prin- 
ciple.     For  this  internal  perception  is  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  apperception,  /  think^  which  in  fact  renders  all  transcen- 
dental conceptions  possible,  in  which  we  say,  I  think  substance,  | 
cause,  etc.     For  internal  experience  in  general  and  its  possi-  I 
bility^  or  perception  in  general,  and  its  relation  to  otlier  per- 
ceptions, unless  some  particular  distinction  or  determination  j 
thereof  is  empirically  given,  cannot  be  regarded  as  empirical ' 
cognition,  but  as  cognition  of  the  empirical,  and  belongs  to  the 
investigation  of  the  possibility  of  every  experience,  which  ts ! 
certainly  transcendental.     The  smallest  object  of  experience 
(for  example,  only  pleasure  or  pain),  that  should  be  included 
in  the  general  representation  of  ."ielf'Consciousness,  would  ini"' 
mediately  change  th^  rational  into  an  empirical  psychology* 
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/  think  is  therefore  the  only  text  of  rational  psycholog3% 
from  which  it  must  develop  its  whole  system.  It  is  manifest 
that  this  thought,  when  applied  to  an  object  (myself),  can  con- 
tain  nothing  but  transcendental  predicates  thereof;  because 
the  least  empirical  predicate  would  destroy  the  purity  of  the 
science  and  its  independence  of  all  experience. 

But  we  shall  have  to  follow  here  tlie  guidance  of  the  cate- 
gories— only,  as  in  the  present  case  a  thing,  I,  as  Uiinking 
being,  is  at  first  given,  we  shall — not  indeed  change  the  order 
of  the  categories  as  it  stands  in  the  table — ^but  begin  at  the 
category  of  substance,  by  which  a  thing  in  itself  is  represented, 
and  proceed  backwards  through  the  series.  The  topic  of  the 
rational  doctrine  of  the  soul,  from  which  ever>'thing  else  it  may 
contain  must  be  deduced,  is  accordingly  as  follows: 


The  soul  is  Substance, 


m 


As  regards  its  quality, 

it  is  SlUPLE, 


As  regards  the  different 
times  in  which  it  ex- 
ists, it  is  numerically 
identical,  that  is  un- 
ity, not  Plurality. 


IV 


It  IS  in  relation  to  possible  objects  in  space.* 

From  these  elements  originate  all  the  conceptions  of  pure 
psychology,  by  combination  aJone^  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
principle.  This  substance,  merely  as  an  object  of  the  internal 
sense,  gives  the  conception  of  Immateriality;  as  simple  sub- 
stance, that  of  Incorruptibility;  its  identit>%  a5  intellectual  sub- 
stance, gives  the  conception  of  Personality ;  all  these  three  to- 
gether. Spirituality.  Its  relation  to  objects  in  space  gives  us 
the  conception  of  connection  (coinmercium)  with  bodies.  Thus 
it  represents  thinking  substance  as  the  principle  of  life  in  matter, 
that  is,  as  a  soul  (anima),  and  as  the  ground  of  AnimaHty;  and 
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this,  limited  and  determined  by  the  conception  of  snrV?*n;:iiityj 
gives  us  that  of  Immariality, 

Now  to  these  conceptions  relate  four  paralogisms  ol  a  trans* 
cendcntal  psychology,  which  is  falsely  held  to  be  a  science 
pure  reason,  touching  the  nature  of  our  thinking  being-,     \V( 
can,  however,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  this  science  rn  ■ '  '       b 
the  simple  and  in  itself  perfectly  contentless  repress  ^ 

which  cannot  even  be  called  a  conception,  but  merely  a  ooii- 
sdousness  which  accompanies  all  conceptions.  By  this  I,  or 
He,  or  It,  who  or  which  thinks,  nothing  more  is  represented 
than  a  transcendental  subject  of  thought  =^  x,  which  is  cog- 
nized only  by  means  of  the  thoughts  tliat  are  its  predicates,  and 
of  which,  apart  from  these,  we  cannot  form  the  least  conception. 
Hence  we  are  obliged  to  go  round  this  representation  in  a  per- 
petual circle,  inasmuch  as  we  must  always  employ  it,  in  order 
to  frame  any  judgment  respecting  it.  And  this  inconvenience 
we  find  it  impossible  to  rid  ourselves  of,  because  consciousness 
in  itself  is  not  so  much  a  representation  distinguishing  a  par- 
ticular object,  as  a  form  of  representation  in  general,  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  termed  cognition ;  for  in  and  by  cognition  alone 
do  I  think  anything. 

It  must,  however,  appear  extraordinary  at  first  sight  that  the 
condition,  under  which  I  think,  and  which  is  consequently  a 
property  of  my  subject,  should  be  held  to  be  likewise  valid  for 
every  existence  which  thinks,  and  that  we  can  presume  to  base 
upon  a  seemingly  empirical  proposition  a  judgment  which  b 
apodictic  and  universal,  to  wit.  that  everything  which  thinks 
is  constituted  as  the  voice  of  my  consciousness  declares  it  to 
be,  that  is,  as  a  self-conscious  being.  The  cause  of  this  belief  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  we  necessarily  attribute  to  tlimgs 
&  priori  all  the  properties  which  constitute  conditions  under 
which  alone  we  can  cogitate  them.  Now  I  cannot  obtain  the 
least  representation  of  a  thinking  being  by  means  of  external 
experience,  but  solely  through  self-consciousness.  Such  ob* 
jects  are  consequently  nothing  more  than  the  transference  of 
this  consciousness  of  mine  to  other  things  which  can  only  tltus 
be  represented  as  thinking  beings.  Tlie  proposition,  /  think, 
is.  in  the  present  case,  understood  in  a  problematical  sense, 
not  in  so  far  as  it  contains  a  perception  of  an  existence  (like 
the  Cartesian  Cogito,  ergo  sum),  but  in  regard  to  its  mere 
possibility — for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  what  properties 
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may  be  inferred  from  so  simple  a  proposition  and  predicated 
>£  the  subject  of  it. 

If  at  the  foundation  of  our  pure  rational  cognition  of  thinking 
beings  there  lay  more  than  the  mere  Cogito — if  wc  could  like- 
wise call  in  aid  obsen-ations  on  the  play  of  our  thoughts,  and 
the  thence  derived  natural  laws  of  the  thinking  self,  there 
would  arise  an  empirical  psychology  which  would  be  a  kind  of 
physiology  of  the  internal  sense,  and  might  possibly  be  capable 
of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  that  sense.  But  it  could  never 
be  available  for  discovering  those  properties  which  do  not  be- 
long to  possible  experience  (such  as  the  quality  of  simplicity), 
nor  could  it  make  any  apodictic  enunciation  on  the  nature  of 
thinking  beings; — it  would  therefore  not  be  a  rational  psy- 
chology. 

Now,  as  the  proposition  /  think  (in  the  problematical  sense) 
contains  the  form  of  every  judgment  in  general,  and  is  the 
constant  accompaniment  of  all  the  categories;  it  is  manifest, 
that  conclusions  are  drawn  from  it  only  by  a  transcendental 
employment  of  the  understanding.  This  use  of  the  understand- 
ing excludes  all  empirical  elements;  and  we  cannot,  as  has 
been  shown  above,  have  any  favorable  conception  beforehand 
of  its  procedure.  We  shall  therefore  follow  with  a  critical  eye 
this  proposition  through  all  the  predicaments  of  pure  psychol- 
ogy; but  we  shall,  for  brevity's  sake,  allow  this  examination 
to  proceed  in  an  uninterrupted  comiection. 

Before  entering  on  this  task,  however,  the  following  general 
remark  may  help  to  quicken  our  attention  to  this  mode  of  argu- 
ment. It  is  not  merely  through  my  thinking  that  I  cognize  an 
object,  but  only  through  my  determining  a  given  intuition  in 
relation  to  the  unity  of  consciousness  in  which  all  thinking  con- 
sists. It  follows  that  I  cognize  myself,  not  through  my  being 
conscious  of  myself  as  thinking,  but  only  when  I  am  conscious 
of  the  intuition  of  myself  as  determined  in  relation  to  the  func- 
tion  of  thought.  All  the  modi  of  self-consciousness  in  thought 
arc  hence  not  conceptions  of  objects  (conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing—categories) :  they  are  mere  logical  functions,  which 
_do  not  present  to  thought  an  object  to  be  cognized,  and  cannot 
creforc  present  my  Self  as  an  object.  Not  the  consciousness 
the  dcttrfnining,  but  only  that  of  the  deUrminabtc  self,  that 
,  of  my  internal  intuition  (in  so  far  as  the  manifold  contained 
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in  it  can  be  connected  conformably  with  the  general  conditic 
of  the  unit)^  of  apperception  in  thought),  is  the  object. 

1.  In  all  judgments  I  am  the  dclermining  subject  of  that  re 
lation  which  constitutes  a  judgment.  But  that  the  I  whic 
thinks,  must  be  considered  as  in  thought  always  a  stib/ecf,  and 
as  a  thing  which  cannot  be  a  predicate  to  thought,  is  an  apodic 
tic  and  identical  proposition.  But  this  proposition  does  noil 
signify  that  I,  as  an  object,  am,  for  myself,  a  self'Subsisien^ 
being  or  substance.  This  latter  statement — an  ambitious  onl 
•—requires  to  be  supported  by  data  which  are  not  to  be  discov- 
ered in  thought;  and  are  perhaps  (in  so  far  as  I  consider  th<J 
thinking  self  merely  as  such)  not  to  be  discovered  in  tlie  tliink-^ 
ing  self  at  all. 

2.  That  the  /  or  Ego  of  apperception,  and  consequently  inl 
all  thought,  is  singular  or  simple,  and  cannot  be  resolved  int0| 
a  plurality  of  subjects,  and  therefore  indicates  a  logically  simple 
subject — this  is  self-evident  from  the  very  conception  of  ani 
Ego,  and  is  consequently  an  analytical  proposition.    But  this! 
is  not  tantamount  to  declaring  that  the  thinking  Ego  is  a^ 
simple  substance — for  this  would  be  a  synthetical  propositioiu 
The  conception  of  substance  always  relates  to  intuitions,  which  j 
w^ith  me  cannot  be  other  than  sensuous,  and  which  consequently 
lie  completely  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  understanding  and  its 
thought:   but  to  this  sphere  belongs  the  affirmation  that  the 
Ego  is  simple  in  thought     It  would  indeed  be  surprising,  if 
the  conception  of  substance,  which  in  other  cases  requires  so 
much  labor  to  distinguish  from  the  other  elements  presented  I 
by  intuition — so  much  trouble  too,  to  discover  whether  it  can 
be  simple  (as  in  the  case  of  the  parts  of  matter),  should  be 
presented  immediately  to  me,  as  if  by  revelation,  in  the  poorest 
mental  representation  of  all 

3.  The  proposition  of  the  identity  of  my  Self  amid  all  the 
manifold  representations  of  which  I  am  conscious,  is  likewise 
ft  proposition  lying  in  the  conceptions  themselves,  and  is  conse-  i 
quently  analytical.  But  this  identity  of  the  subject,  of  which 
I  am  conscious  in  all  its  representations,  does  not  relate  to  or 
concern  the  intuition  of  the  subject,  by  which  it  is  given  as  an 
object.  This  proposition  cannot  therefore  cf  '  identity 
of  the  person,  by  which  is  understood  the  ^  .  of  the 
identity  of  its  own  substance  as  a  thinking  being  in  all  change 
and  variation  of  circumstances.    To  prove  this,  we  should  re- 
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quire  not  a  mere  analysis  of  the  proposition,  but  synthetical 
judgments  based  upon  a  gfiven  intuition. 

4.  I  distinguish  my  own  existence,  as  that  of  a  thinking 
being,  from  that  of  other  things  external  to  me — among  which 
my  body  also  is  reckoned.  This  is  also  an  analytical  proi>osition, 
for  other  things  arc  exactly  those  which  I  think  as  different  or 
distinguished  from  myself.  But  whether  this  consciousness  of 
myself  is  possible  without  things  external  to  me;  and  whether 
therefore  I  can  exist  merely  as  a  thinking  being  (without  being 
man) — cannot  be  known  or  inferred  from  this  proposition. 

Thus  wc  have  gained  nothing  as  regards  the  cognition  of 
myself  as  object,  by  the  analysis  of  the  consciousness  of  my 
Self  in  thought.  The  logical  exposition  of  thought  in  general 
is  mistaken  for  a  metaphysical  determination  of  the  object. 

Our  Critique  would  be  an  investigation  utterly  superfluous, 
if  there  existed  a  possibility  of  proving  d  priori ,  that  all  thinking 
beings  are  in  themselves  simple  substances,  as  such»  therefore, 
possess  the  inseparable  attribute  of  personality,  and  are  con- 
scious of  their  existence  apart  from  and  unconnected  with  mat- 
ter* For  we  should  thus  have  taken  a  step  beyond  tlic  world 
of  sense,  and  have  penetrated  into  the  sphere  of  noumena;  and 
in  this  case  the  right  could  not  be  denied  us  of  extending  our 
knowledge  in  this  sphere,  of  establishing  ourselves,  and,  under 
a  favoring  star,  appropriating  to  ourselves  possessions  in  it 
For  the  proposition,  **  Every  tliinking  being,  as  such,  is  simple 
substance/*  is  an  A  priori  synthetical  proposition;  because  in 
the  first  place  it  goes  beyond  the  conception  which  is  the  subject 
of  it,  and  adds  to  the  mere  notion  of  a  thinking  being  the 

^niode  of  its  existence,  and  in  the  second  place  annexes  a  predi- 
cate  (that  of  simplicity)  to  the  latter  conception — a  predicate 
which  It  could  not  have  discovered  in  the  sphere  of  experience 
It  would  follow  that  d  priori  synthetical  propositions  are  pos 

jsible  and  legitimate,  not  only,  as  we  have  maintained,  in  rela- 
tion to  objects  of  possible  experience,  and  as  principles  of  the 
possibility  of  this  experience  itself,  but  are  applicable  to  things 
as  things  in  tliemselves — an  inference  which  makes  an  end  of 
the  whole  of  this  Critique,  and  obliges  us  to  fall  back  on  the 
old  mode  of  metaphysical  procedure.  But  indeed  the  danger 
is  not  so  great,  if  we  look  a  little  closer  into  the  question. 

There  lurks  in  the  procedure  of  rational  psychology  a  paral* 
ogism,  which  is  represented  in  the  following  syllogism: 
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That  which  cannot  be  cogitated  otherwise  than  as  stibfect, 
does  not  exist  otherwise  than  as  subject,  and  is  therefore  sut- 
stance, 

A  thinking  being,  considered  merely  as  such,  cannot  be  cogi^ 
iated  othenvise  than  as  subject. 

Therefore  it  exists  also  as  such,  that  is,  as  substance. 

In  the  major  we  speak  of  a  being  that  can  be  cogitated  gener- 
ally and  in  every  relation,  consequently  as  it  may  be  given  in 
intuition.  But  in  the  minor  we  speak  of  the  same  being  only 
in  so  far  as  it  regards  itself  as  subject,  relatively  to  thought 
and  the  unity  of  consciousness,  but  not  in  relation  to  intuition, 
by  which  it  is  presented  as  an  object  to  thought.  Thus  the 
conclusion  is  here  arrived  at  by  a  Sophisma  figuro!  dictionis,* 

That  this  famous  argimient  is  a  mere  paralogism,  will  be 
plain  to  anyone  who  will  consider  the  general  remark  which 
precedes  our  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  pure  under* 
standing,  and  the  section  on  noumena.  For  it  was  there  proved 
that  the  conception  of  a  thing,  which  can  exist  per  se — only  as 
a  subject  and  never  as  a  predicate,  possesses  no  objective  real- 
ity ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  never  know,  whether  there  exists 
any  object  to  correspond  to  the  conception ;  consequently,  the 
conception  is  nothing  more  than  a  conception,  and  from  it  we 
derive  no  proper  knowledge.  If  this  conception  is  to  indicate 
by  the  term  substance,  an  object  that  can  be  given,  if  it  is  to 
become  a  cognition;  we  must  have  at  the  foundation  of  the 
cognition  a  permanent  intuition,  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  its  objective  reality.  For  through  intuition  alone  can  an 
object  be  given-  But  in  internal  intuition  there  is  nothing  per- 
manent, for  die  Ego  is  but  tlie  consciousness  of  my  thought. 
If,  then,  we  appeal  merely  to  thought,  w*e  cannot  discover  the 
necessary  condition  of  tlie  application  of  the  conception  of  sub* 
stance — that  is,  of  a  subject  existing  per  se — to  the  subject  as  a 
thinking  being.  And  thus  the  conception  of  the  simple  nature 
of  substance,  w^hich  is  connected  with  the  objective  reality  of 
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this  conception,  is  shown  to  be  also  invalid,  and  to  be,  in  fact 
notliing  more  than  the  logical  qualitative  unity  of  self-con- 
sciousness  in  thought;    while  we  remain  i>crfectly  ignorant, 
whether  the  subject  is  composite  or  not 


Refutation  of  the  Argument  of  Mendelssohn  for  the  Substan 
tiality  or  Permanence  of  the  Soul 

This  acute  philosopher  easily  perceived  the  insufficiency  of 
tlie  common  argument  which  attempts  to  prove  that  the  soul — 
it  being  granted  that  it  is  a  simple  being — cannot  perish  by 
dissolution  or  decomposition ;  he  saw  it  is  not  impossible  for 
it  to  cease  to  be  by  extinction,  or  disappearance**  He  endeav- 
ored to  prove  in  his  Phffdo,  that  the  soul  cannot  be  annihilated, 
by  showing  that  a  simple  being  cannot  cease  to  exist.  Inas- 
much as,  he  said,  a  simple  existence  cannot  diminish,  nor 
L  gradually  lose  portions  of  its  being,  and  thus  be  by  degrees 
reduced  to  nothing  (for  it  possesses  no  parts,  and  therefore  no 
multiplicity),  between  the  moment  in  which  it  is,  and  the  mo- 
ment in  which  it  is  not,  no  time  can  be  discovered — which  is 
impossible.  But  this  philosopher  did  not  consider,  that,  grant- 
ing  the  soul  to  possess  this  simple  nature,  which  contains  no 
parts  external  to  each  other,  and  consequently  no  extensive 
quantity,  we  cannot  refuse  to  it,  any  less  than  to  any  other 
being,  intensive  quantity,  that  is,  a  degree  of  reality  in  regard 
to  all  its  faculties,  nay,  to  all  that  constitutes  its  existence.  But 
this  degree  of  reality  can  become  less  and  less  through  an  in- 
finite series  of  smaller  degrees.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  this 
supposed  substance — ^this  thing,  the  permanence  of  whidi  is 
not  assured  in  any  other  way,  may,  if  not  by  decomposition,  by 
gradual  loss  {remissio)  of  its  powers  (consequently  by  elan- 
guescence,  if  I  may  employ  this  expression  )>  be  changed  into 
nothing.  For  consciousness  itself  has  always  a  degree,  which 
may  be  lessened. f    Consequently  the  faculty  of  being  conscious 
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may  be  diminished ;  and  so  with  all  otiier  faculties.  The  pei^ 
manence  of  the  soul,  therefore,  as  an  object  of  tlic  internal 
sense,  remains  undeaionstrated^  nay,  even  indemonstrable  Its 
permanence  in  life  is  evident,  per  se,  inasmuch  as  the  thscikii^ 
being  (as  man)  is  to  itself,  at  the  same  time,  an  object  of  the 
external  senses.  But  this  does  not  authorize  the  rational  psy- 
chologist to  affirm,  from  mere  conceptions^  its  pennanencc  be- 
yond life.* 

If,  now,  we  take  the  above  propositions — as  they  must  be 
accepted  as  valid  for  all  thinking  beings  in  the  system  of  ra- 
tional psychology — in  synthetical  connection,  and  proceed,  from 
the  category  of  relation,  with  the  proposition,  **  All  thinking 
beings  are,  as  such,  substances/'  backwards  tlirough  the  scries, 
till  the  circle  is  completed ;  we  come  at  last  to  tlieir  existence, 
of  which,  in  this  system  of  rational  psychology,  substances  are 
held  to  be  conscious,  independently  of  external  things;  nay, 
it  is  asserted  that,  in  relation  to  the  permanence  which  is  a 
necessary  characteristic  of  substance,  they  can  of  themselves 
determine  external  things.     It  follows  that  Idealism — at  least 
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of  a  simpU  substance  into  several  sub- 
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faculties)  of  one  and  the  same  substance* 
Now  we  can  cogitate  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  soul— even  that  of  con- 
sciousness— as  dtminished  by  one-half, 
the  substance  still   remaining.     lo   the 
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problematical  Idealism,  is  perfectly  unavoidable  in  this  ration- 
alistic system.  And,  if  the  existence  of  outward  tilings  is  not 
held  to  be  requisite  to  the  determination  of  the  existence  of  a 
substance  in  time ;  the  existence  of  these  outward  things  at  all» 
is  a  gratuitous  assumption  which  remains  without  tlic  possi- 
bility of  a  proof. 

But  if  we  proceed  analytkally — the  *'  I  thmk  "  as  a  proposi- 
tion containing  in  itself  an  existence  as  given,  consequently 
modality  being  the  principle — and  dissect  this  proposition,  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  content,  and  discover  whether  and  how 
this  Ego  determines  its  existence  in  time  and  space  without  the 
aid  of  anything  external ;  the  propositions  of  rationalistic  psy- 
chology would  not  begin  with  the  conception  of  a  thinking 
being,  but  with  a  reality,  and  the  properties  of  a  tliinking  being 
in  general  would  be  deduced  from  the  mode  in  which  this  real- 
ity is  cogitated,  after  everything  empirical  had  been  abstracted : 
as  b  shown  in  the  following  table : 


/  think. 


n 

as  Subject, 


m 
as  ^mple  Subject, 


TV 


as  identical  Subject, 
in  every  state  of  my  tliought. 


ir^  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  determined  in  this  second  propo- 
sttiofi^  whether  I  can  exist  and  be  cogitated  only  as  subject,  and 
not  also  as  a  predicate  of  another  being,  the  conception  of  a 
subject  is  here  taken  in  a  merely  logical  sense ;  and  it  remains 
undetermined,  whether  substance  is  to  be  cogitated  under  the 
conception  or  not.  But  in  the  third  proposition,  tlie  absolute 
unity  of  apperception — the  simple  Ego  in  the  representation 
to  which  all  connection  and  separation  which  constitute 
thought,  relate,  is  of  itself  important ;  even  although  it  presents 
us  with  no  information  about  the  constitution  or  subsistence 
of  the  subject*  Apperception  is  something  real,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  nature  is  given  in  the  very  fact  of  its  pos^bilty. 
Now  in  space  there  is  nothing  real  that  is  at  (he  same  time 
simple ;  for  points,  which  are  the  only  simple  things  in  space, 
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are  merely  limits,  but  not  constituent  parts  of  space.  From  this 
follows  the  impossibility  of  a  definition  on  the  basis  of  mate* 
rialism  of  the  constitution  of  my  Ego  as  a  merely  thinking  sub- 
ject* But,  because  my  existence  is  considered  in  the  first  prop* 
osition  as  given,  for  it  does  not  mean,  "  Every  thinking  being 
exists  **  (for  this  would  be  predicating  of  them  absolute  neoes* 
sity),  but  only,  **  /  cx'ist  thinking";  the  proposition  is  quite 
empirical,  and  contains  the  determinability  of  my  existence 
merely  in  relation  to  ray  representations  in  time.  But  as  I 
require  for  this  purpose  something  that  is  permanent,  such  as 
is  not  given  in  internal  intuition ;  the  mode  of  my  existence, 
whether  as  substance  or  as  accident,  cannot  be  determined  by 
means  of  this  simple  self-consciousness.  Thus,  if  materiahsm 
is  inadequate  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  I  exist,  spiritualism 
is  likewise  as  insufficient ;  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  attain  to  any  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
of  the  soul,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  possibility  of  its  existence 
apart  from  external  objects. 

And,  indeed,  how  should  it  be  possible,  merely  by  the  aid  of 
the  unity  of  consciousness — which  we  cognize  only  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  possibility  of  experience — 
to  pass  the  bounds  of  experience  (our  existence  in  this  life)  ; 
and  to  extend  our  cognition  to  the  nature  of  all  tliinking  beings 
by  means  of  the  empirical — but  in  relation  to  every  sort  of  intui- 
tion, perfectly  undetermined — proposition,  **  I  think?" 

There  does  not  then  exist  any  rational  psychology  as  a  doc^ 
trine  furnishing  any  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  discipline,  which  sets  impassable 
limits  to  speculative  reason  in  this  region  of  thought,  to  prevent 
it,  on  the  one  hand,  from  throwing  itself  into  the  arms  of  a 
soulless  materialism,  and,  on  the  other,  from  losing  itself  in 
the  mazes  of  a  baseless  spiritualism.  It  teaches  us  to  consider 
this  refusal  of  our  reason  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer  to 
questions  which  reach  beyond  the  limits  of  this  our  human  lifCi 
as  a  hint  to  abandon  fruitless  speculation:  and  to  direct,  to  a 
practical  use.  our  knowledge  of  ourselves^ — which,  although 
applicable  only  to  objects  of  experience,  receives  its  principles 
from  a  higher  source,  and  regulates  its  procedure  as  If  our 
destiny  reachejl  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  experience  and 
life. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  rational  psychology  has  its 
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origin  in  a  mere  misunderstanding.  The  unity  of  conscious- 
ness, which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  categories,  is  considered  to 
be  an  intuition  of  the  subject  as  an  object ;  and  the  category 
of  substance  is  applied  to  the  intuition.  But  this  unity  is  noth- 
ing more  than  the  unity  in  thought,  by  which  no  object  is  given ; 
to  which  therefore  the  category  of  substance — which  always 
presupposes  a  given  intuition^ — cannot  be  applied.  Consequent- 
ly, the  subject  cannot  be  cognized.  The  subject  of  tlie  cate- 
gories cannot,  therefore,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  cogitates 
these,  frame  any  conception  of  itself  as  an  object  of  the  cate- 
gories; for,  to  cogitate  these^  it  must  lay  at  the  foundation 
its  own  pure  self-consciousness — ^the  ver>'  thing  that  it  wishes 
lo  explain  and  describe.  In  like  manner,  tlie  subject,  in  which 
the  representation  of  time  has  its  basis,  cannot  determine,  for 
this  very  reason,  its  own  existence  in  time.  Now,  if  the  latter 
is  impossible,  the  former,  as  an  attempt  to  determine  itself  by 
means  of  the  categories  as  a  thinking  being  in  general,  is  no 
less  so,* 

Thus,  then,  appears  the  vanity  of  the  hope  of  establishing  a 
cognition  which  is  to  extend  its  rule  beyond  the  limits  of  ex- 
perience— a  cognition  which  is  one  of  tlie  highest  interests  of 
humanity;  and  thus  is  proved  the  futility  of  the  attempt  of 
speculative  philosophy  in  this  region  of  thought*  But,  in  this 
interest  of  thought,  the  severity  of  criticism  has  rendered  to 
reason  a  not  unimportant  service,  by  the  demonstration  of  the 
impossibility  of  making  any  dogmatical  aeSrmation  concerning 
an  object  of  experience  beyond  the  boundaries  of  experience. 
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She  has  thus  fortified  reason  against  all  affirmations  of  the 
contrary.  Now,  this  can  be  accomplished  in  only  two  ways. 
Either  our  proposition  must  be  proved  apodicticaUy ;  or,  if 
this  is  unsuccessful,  the  sources  of  this  inability  must  be  sought 
for,  and  if  these  are  discovered  to  exist  in  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary limitation  of  our  reason,  our  opponents  must  submit  to 
the  same  law  of  renunciation,  and  refrain  from  advancing 
claims  to  dogmatic  assertion. 

But  the  right,  say  rather  the  necessity  to  admit  a  future  life, 
upon  principles  of  the  practical  conjoined  with  the  speculative 
use  of  reason,  has  lost  nothing  by  this  renunciation;  for  tlie 
merely  speculative  proof  has  never  had  any  influence  upon  the 
common  reason  of  men.  It  stands  upon  the  point  of  a  hair, 
so  that  even  the  schools  have  been  able  to  preserve  it  from  fall- 
ing only  by  incessantly  discussing  it  and  spinning  it  like  a  top  ; 
and  even  in  their  eyes  it  has  never  been  able  to  present  any  safe 
foundation  for  the  erection  of  a  theory.  The  proofs  which  have 
been  current  among  men,  preserve  their  value  undiminished; 
nay,  rather  gain  in  clearness  and  unsophisticated  power,  by  the 
rejection  of  the  dogmatical  assumptions  of  speculative  reason.  ] 
For  reason  is  thus  confined  within  her  own  peculiar  province — 
the  arrangement  of  ends  or  aims,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
arrangement  of  nature;  and,  as  a  practical  faculty,  without 
limiting  itself  to  the  latter,  it  is  justified  in  extending  the  former, 
and  with  it  our  own  existence,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  experi- 
ence and  life.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  analogy  of  the 
nature  of  living  beings  in  this  world,  in  the  consideration  of 
which  reason  is  obliged  to  accept  as  a  principle,  that  no  organ, 
no  faculty,  no  appetite  is  useless,  and  that  nothing  is  superflu- 
ous, nothing  disproportionate  to  its  use,  nothing  unsuited  to  its 
end;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  everything  is  perfectly  con- 
formed to  its  destination  in  life— w^e  shall  find  that  man,  w^ho 
alone  is  the  final  end  and  aim  of  this  order,  is  still  the  only 
animal  that  seems  to  be  accepted  from  it.  For  his  natural  gifts, 
not  merely  as  regards  the  talents  and  motives  that  may  incite 
him  to  employ  them — ^but  especially  the  moral  law  in  him, 
stretch  so  far  beyond  all  mere  earthly  utility  and  advantage, 
that  he  feels  himself  bound  to  prize  the  mere  consciousness  of 
probity,  apart  from  all  advantageous  consequences — even  the 
shadowy  gift  of  posthumous  fame^ — above  everything;  and  he 
is  conscious  of  an  inward  call  to  constitute  himself,  by  his  con- 
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duct  in  this  world — without  regard  to  mere  sublinary  interests 
—Che  citizen  of  a  better.  This  mighty,  irresistible  proof — ac- 
companied by  an  cver-increasing  knowledge  of  the  conforma- 
biliiy  to  a  purpose  in  everjthing  we  see  around  us,  by  the 
c  '    1  of  the  l>oundless  immensity  of  creation,  by  the  con- 

fix s  of  a  certain  illimitableness  in  the  possible  extension 

of  our  knowledge,  and  by  a  desire  commensurate  therewith — 
remains  to  humanity,  even  after  tlie  theoretical  cognition  of 
ourselves  has  failed  to  establish  the  necessity  of  an  existence 
after  death. 

Coodosion  of  the  Solution  of  the  Psychological  Paralogism 

The  dialectical  illusion  in  rational  psycholog}'  arises  from 
oiu' confounding  an  idea  of  reason  (of  a  pure  intelligence)  with 
the  conception — in  every  respect  undetermined — of  a  thinking 
being  in  general.  I  cogitate  myself  in  behalf  of  a  possible 
experience,  at  the  same  time  making  abstraction  of  all  actual 
experience;  and  infer  therefrom  that  I  can  be  conscious  of 
myself  apart  from  experience  and  its  empirical  conditions,  I 
consequently  confound  the  possible  abstraction  of  my  empiri- 
cally determined  existence  with  the  supposed  consciousness  of 
a  possible  separate  existence  of  my  thinking  self;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  cognize  what  is  substantial  in  myself  as  a  transcen- 
detital  subject,  when  I  have  nothing  more  in  thought  tlian  the 
tmily  of  consciousness,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  determina- 
tion of  cognition. 

The  task  of  explaining  the  community  of  the  soul  with  the 
body  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  psychology  of  which  we 
are  here  speaking ;  because  it  proposes  to  prove  the  personality 
of  the  soul  apart  from  this  communion  (after  death),  and  is 
therefore  transcendent  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word*  a1- 
tboctgh  occupying  itself  with  an  object  of  experience— only  in 
so  far>  however,  as  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  experience.  But 
m  sufficient  answer  may  be  found  to  the  question  in  our  system. 
The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  execution  of  this  task  consists, 
as  IS  well  known,  in  the  presupposed  heterogeneity  of  the  object 
of  the  internal  sense  (the  soul)  and  the  objects  of  the  external 
senses;  inasmuch  as  the  formal  condition  of  the  intuition  of 
the  one  is  time,  and  of  that  of  the  other  space  also.  But  if  we 
consider  that  both  kinds  of  objects  do  not  differ  internally,  but 
only  in  so  far  as  the  one  appears  externally  to  the  other— con* 
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sequenlly,  that  what  lies  at  the  basis  of  phenomena;  as  a  thing 
in  itself,  may  not  be  heterogeneous ;  this  diiHculty  disappears. 
There  then  remains  no  other  difficulty  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  question — how  a  community  of  substances  is  possible;  a 
question  which  lies  out  of  the  region  of  psychology-,  and  wliich 
the  reader,  after  what  in  our  Analytic  has  been  said  of  primi- 
tive forces  and  faculties,  will  easily  judge  to  be  also  beyond 
the  region  of  human  cognition. 

Gtneral  Remark. — On  the  Transition  from  Rational  Psychol- 
ogy to  Cosmology 

The  proposition  *'  I  think/*  or  "  I  exist  thinking,"  is  an 

empirical  proposition.  But  such  a  proposition  must  be  based 
on  empirical  intuition,  and  the  object  cogitated  as  a  phenom- 
enon; and  thus  our  theory  appears  to  maintain  that  the  soul, 
even  in  thought,  is  merely  a  phenomenoii ;  and  in  this  way  our 
consciousness  itself,  in  fact,  abuts  upon  notliing* 

Thought,  per  se,  is  merely  the  purely  spontaneous  logical 
function  which  operates  to  connect  the  manifold  of  a  possible 
intuition ;  and  it  does  not  represent  the  subject  of  conscious- 
ness as  a  phenomenon — for  this  reason  alone,  that  it  pays  no 
attention  to  the  question  whether  the  mode  of  intuiting  it  is 
sensuous  or  intellectual.  I  therefore  do  not  represent  myself 
in  thought  either  as  I  am,  or  as  I  appear  to  myself ;  I  merely 
cogitate  myself  as  an  object  in  general,  of  the  mode  of  in- 
tuiting  which  I  make  abstraction.  When  I  represent  myself 
as  the  subject  of  thought,  or  as  the  ground  of  thought,  tliese 
modes  of  representation  are  not  related  to  the  categories  of 
substance  or  of  cause;  for  tliese  are  functions  of  thought  ap- 
plicable only  to  our  sensuous  intuition.  The  application  of 
these  categories  to  the  Ego  would,  however,  be  necessary,  if  I 
wished  to  make  myself  an  object  of  knowledge.  But  I  wish 
to  be  conscious  of  myself  only  as  thinking;  in  what  mode  my 
Self  is  given  in  intuition,  I  do  not  consider,  and  it  may  be  that 
I,  who  think,  am  a  phenomenon — although  not  in  so  far  as  I 
am  a  thinking  being;  but  in  the  consciousness  of  myself  in 
mere  thought  I  am  a  being,  though  this  consciousness  does  not 
present  to  me  any  property  of  this  being  as  material  for  thought. 

But  the  proposition  *'  I  think/*  in  so  far  as  it  declares,  **  / 
exist  thinking,*'  is  not  the  mere  representation  of  a  logical  func- 
tion.   It  determines  the  subject  (which  is  in  this  case  an  object 
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also)  in  relation  to  existence ;  and  it  cannot  be  given  without 
the  aid  of  the  internal  sense,  whose  intuition  presents  to  us 
an  object,  not  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  aJways  as  a  phenomenon. 
In  this  proposition  there  is  therefore  something  more  to  be 
found  tiian  the  mere  spontaneity  of  thought ;  there  is  also  the 
receptivity  of  intuition,  that  is,  my  thought  of  myself  applied 
to  the  empirical  intuition  of  myself.  Now,  in  this  intuition  the 
thinking  self  must  seek  the  conditions  of  the  employment  of  its 
logical  functions  as  categories  of  substance,  cause,  and  so  forth ; 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  itself  as  an  object 
In  itself  by  means  of  the  representation  /,  but  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  mode  of  its  existence,  that  is,  of  cog- 
nizing itself  as  noumcnon.  But  this  is  impossible,  for  the  in- 
ternal empirical  intuition  is  sensuous,  and  presents  us  with 
nothing  but  phenomenal  data,  which  do  not  assist  the  object  of 
pure  consciousness  in  its  attempt  to  cognize  itself  as  a  separate 
existence,  but  are  useful  only  as  contributions  to  experience, 

But^  let  it  be  granted  that  we  could  discover,  not  in  experi- 
ence, but  in  certain  firmly  established  d  priori  laws  of  the  use 
of  pure  reason — ^laws  relating  to  our  existence,  authority  to 
consider  ourselves  as  legislating  d  priori  in  relation  to  our  own 
v:  and  as  determining  this  existence;    we  should,  on 

ll,  )siiion,  find  ourselves  possessed  of  a  sf>ontaneity,  by 

which  our  actual  existence  would  be  determinable,  without  tlie 
aid  of  the  conditions  of  empirical  intuition.  We  should  also 
become  aware,  that  in  tlie  consciousness  of  our  existence  there 
was  an  d  priori  content,  which  would  serve  to  determine  our 
own  existence — an  existence  only  sensuously  determinable — » 
relatively,  however,  to  a  certain  internal  faculty  in  relation  to 
an  intelligible  world. 

But  this  would  not  give  the  least  help  to  the  attempts  of 
rational  psychology.  For  this  wonderful  faculty,  which  the 
c  Tiess  of  the  moral  law  in  me  reveals,  would  present 

rii  a  principle  of  the  determination  of  my  own  existence 

which  is  purely  intellectual — but  by  what  predicates?  By  none 
other  than  those  which  are  given  in  sensuous  intuition.  Thus 
_!  should  find  myself  in  the  same  position  in  rational  psychology 

lich  I  formerly  occupied,  that  is  to  say,  I  should  find  myself 
ill  in  need  of  sensuous  intuitions,  in  order  to  give  significance 
to  my  conceptions  of  substance  and  cause,  by  means  of  which 

9DC  T  can  possess  a  knowledge  of  myself:  but  these  intuitions 
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can  ocTcr  raise  foe  abofie  the  sphoe  of  czpcrieBce.  I  aiioidd 
be  jintifitt!^  howrrer,  in  appliiag  these  coooeficiaos^  in  regud 
to  tfaexr  pnetic2l  tzse,  whach  is  abrajs  ducLied  Id  objects  of 
cxperieDce — in  coof ormitT  vidi  dieir  analogical  ligniiiancc 
when  employed  theoretaca£!T — to  treedom  and  its  sAjctL  At 
die  same  ximc^  I  shodd  understand  br  dxm  uieiclj  the  logical 
fonctions  of  snbject  and  predicate,  of  priodpte  and  conaeqiiCBCt, 
in  oonfioRnitT  with  which  all  actions  are  so  ilrtrmuiwd,  tint 
dier  are  capable  cf  being  rrptatnfrf  along  with  the  laws  of 
natxtre,  coof cncabhr  to  die  categories  of  siiIiMjimt  and  canse, 
akhctzgb  thej  ongmate  from  a  Terr  diSicrent  principle.  We 
have  made  these  cbsexrariocs  for  the  put  pose  of  guarding 
again5t  mistmderstandxng.  to  which  die  doctrine  of  oar  intni- 
ticn  of  self  as  a  phecotDenoa  is  exposed.  We  shall  bajc  occa- 
sion to  percei%e  their  ctilitT  in  the  seqocL 


Chapter  II 

The  Antinomy  of  Pure  Rrasom 

We  showed  in  the  introdaction  to  this  part  of  onr  work,  that 
an  transcendental  xlliision  of  pure  reason  arose  from  dialecdcal 
argtmients,  the  schema  of  which  logic  gives  us  in  its  three  for- 
mal species  of  syllogisms — jxist  as  the  categories  find  their  logi- 
cal schema  in  the  four  functions  of  all  judgments.  The  first 
kind  of  these  sophistical  arguments  related  to  the  unconditioned 
unit>-  of  the  subjective  conditicns  of  all  representations  in  gen- 
eral (of  the  subject  or  soul),  in  correspondence  with  the  cate- 
gorical syllogisms,  the  major  of  which,  as  the  principle,  enounces 
the  relation  of  a  predicate  to  a  subject.  The  second  kind  of 
dialectical  argument  will  therefore  be  concerned,  following  the 
analogy  with  hypothetical  syllogisms,  with  the  unconditioned 
unity  of  the  objective  conditions  in  the  phenomenon:  and,  in 
this  way,  the  theme  of  the  third  kind  to  be  treated  of  in  the 
folloT^-ing  chapter,  will  be  the  unconditioned  unity  of  the  ob- 
jective conditions  of  the  possibility  of  objects  in  generaL 

But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  transcendental  paralo- 
gism produced  in  the  mind  only  a  one-sided  illusion,  in  regard 
to  the  idea  of  the  subject  of  our  thought :  and  the  conceptions 
of  reason  gave  no  ground  to  maintain  the  contrary  proposition. 
The  advantage  is  completely  on  the  side  of  Pneumatism ;   al- 
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though  this  theoiy  itself  passes  into  naught,  in  the  crucible  of 
pure  reason. 

V'cry  different  is  the  case,  when  we  apply  reason  to  tlie  ob- 
f€€iiu€  synthesis  of  phenomena.  Here,  certainly,  reason  estab* 
lisfaes^  with  much  plausibility,  its  principle  of  unconditioned 
unity;  but  it  very  soon  falls  into  such  contradictions,  that  it  is 
compelled,  in  relation  to  cosmology,  to  renounce  its  pretensions. 

For  here  a  new  phenomenon  of  human  reason  meets  us — 
a  perfectly  natural  antithetic,  which  does  not  require  to  be 
sought  for  by  subtle  sophistry,  but  into  which  reason  of  itself 
unavoidably  falls.  It  is  thereby  preserved,  to  be  sure,  from 
the  slumber  of  a  fancied  conviction — ^which  a  merely  one-sided 
illusion  produces ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  compelled,  either, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  abandon  itself  to  a  despairing  scepticism. 
or,  on  tlie  other,  to  assume  a  dogmatical  confidence  and  obsti- 
nate persistence  in  certain  assertions,  without  granting  a  fair 
hearing  to  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Either  is  the  death 
of  a  sound  philosophy,  although  the  former  might  perhaps 
deserve  the  title  of  the  Euthanasia  of  pure  reason* 

Before  entering  this  region  of  discord  and  confusion,  which 
the  conflict  of  the  laws  of  pure  reason  (antinomy)  produces*  we 
shall  present  tlic  reader  with  some  considerations,  in  explana- 
tion and  justification  of  the  method  we  intend  to  follow  in  our 
treatment  of  this  subject,  I  term  all  transcendental  ideas,  in 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  absolute  totality  in  the  synthesis 
of  phenomena,  cosinical  conceptions;  partly  on  account  of  this 
unconditioned  totality,  on  which  the  conception  of  the  world- 
whole  is  based — a  conception  which  is  itself  an  idea — partly 
because  they  relate  solely  to  the  synthesis  of  phenomena — the 
empirical  synthesis;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absolute 
totality  in  tlie  synthesis  of  the  conditions  of  all  possible  things 
gives  rise  to  an  ideal  of  pure  reason,  which  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  cosmical  conception,  although  it  stands  in  relation  witli 
it.  Hence,  as  the  paralogisms  of  pure  reason  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  dialectical  psychology,  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason 
will  present  us  with  the  transcendental  principles  of  a  pre- 
tended pure  (rational)  cosmology — ^not,  however,  to  declare 
it  valid  and  to  appropriate  it,  but — as  the  very  term  of  a  conflict 
of  reason  sufficiently  indicates,  to  present  it  as  an  idea  which 
camioi  be  reconciled  with  phenomena  and  experience. 
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Sec.  I.— STstam  of  Cosmological  Ideas 


That 


be  able 


enumerate  with  systemabc  precisiOD 
these  ideas  according  to  a  principle,  we  must  remark,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  from  the  understanding  alone  that  pure 
and  transcendental  conceptions  take  their  origin ;  that  the  rea- 
son does  not  properly  give  birth  to  any  conception,  but  only 
frees  the  conception  of  the  understanding  from  the  unavoid- 
able limitation  of  a  possible  experience,  and  thus  endeavors 
to  raise  it  above  the  empirical,  though  it  must  still  be  in  con- 
nection with  it.  This  happens  from  the  fact,  that  for  a  given 
conditioned,  reason  demands  absolute  totality  on  the  side  of 
the  conditions  (to  which  the  understanding  submits  all  phe- 
nomena), and  thus  makes  of  the  category  a  transcendental  idea. 
This  it  does  that  it  may  be  able  to  give  absolute  completeness 
to  the  empirical  synthesis,  by  continuing  it  to  the  unconditioned 
(which  is  not  to  be  found  in  experience,  but  only  in  the  idea). 
Reason  requires  this  according  to  the  principle.  If  the  condi- 
tioned is  given,  the  whole  of  the  conditions,  and  consequently 
the  absolutely  unconditioned,  is  also  given,  whereby  alone  the 
former  was  possible.  First,  then,  the  transcendental  ideas  are 
properly  nothing  but  categories  elevated  to  the  unconditioned : 
and  they  may  be  arranged  in  a  table  according  to  the  titles  of 
the  latter.  But,  secondly,  all  the  categories  are  not  available 
for  this  purpose,  but  only  those  in  which  the  synthesis  consti- 
tutes a  series — oi  conditions  subordinated  to,  not  co-ordinated 
with,  each  other.  Absolute  totality  is  required  of  reason  only 
in  so  far  as  concerns  the  ascending  series  of  the  conditions  of 
a  conditioned ;  not,  consequently,  when  the  question  relates 
to  the  descending  series  of  consequences,  or  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  co-ordinated  conditions  of  these  consequences.  For,  in 
relation  to  a  given  conditioned,  conditions  are  presupposed  and 
considered  to  be  given  along  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
consequences  do  not  render  possible  their  conditions,  but  rather 
presuppose  them — in  the  consideration  of  the  procession  of  con- 
sequences (or  in  the  descent  from  the  given  condition  to  the 
conditioned),  we  may  be  quite  unconcerned  whether  the  series 
ceases  or  not;  and  their  totality  is  not  a  necessary  demand  of 
reason. 

Thus  we  cogitate— and  necessarily — a  given  time  completely 
elapsed  up  to  a  given  moment,  although  that  time  is  not  deter- 
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minable  by  us.  But  as  regards  time  future,  whidi  is  tiot  the 
condition  of  arriving  at  the  present,  in  order  to  conceive  it;  it 
is  quite  indifferent  whether  we  consider  future  time  as  ceasing 
at  some  point,  or  as  prolonging  itself  to  infinity.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  series  m,  «.  o,  in  which  n  is  given  as  conditioned  in  rela* 
tion  to  m,  but  at  the  same  time  as  the  condition  of  o,  and  let  the 
series  proceed  upwards  from  the  conditioned  n  to  m  (t,  k,  i, 
etc.),  and  also  downwards  from  tlie  condition  n  to  tlic  condi* 
tioned  o  (/»,  q,  r,  etc.) — I  must  presuppose  the  former  series, 
to  be  able  to  consider  n  as  given,  and  n  is  according  to  reason 
(the  totalit)'  of  conditions)  possible  only  by  means  of  that 
series.  But  its  possibility  does  not  rest  on  the  following  scries 
o,  t>  R*  ''.  which  for  this  reason  camiot  be  regarded  as  given, 
but  only  as  capable  of  being  given  (dabilis). 

I  shall  term  the  synthesis  of  the  series  on  the  side  of  the 
conditions — from  that  nearest  to  the  given  phenomenon  up 
to  the  more  remote — regressive:  that  which  proceeds  on  the 
side  of  the  conditioned,  from  the  immediate  consequence  to 
the  more  remote,  I  shall  call  the  /Progressive  synthesis.  The 
former  proceeds  in  anteccdentia,  the  latter  in  conscquentia. 
The  cOiSmotogical  ideas  arc  therefore  occupied  with  the  totality 
of  the  regressive  synthesis,  and  proceed  in  antecedentia,  not 
tn  consequcntia.  When  the  latter  takes  place,  it  is  an  arbitrary 
and  not  a  necessary  problem  of  pure  reason;  for  we  require, 
for  the  complete  understanding  of  what  is  given  in  a  phenome- 
non»  not  the  consequences  which  succeed,  but  the  grounds  or 
principles  which  precede. 

In  order  to  construct  the  table  of  ideas  in  correspondence 
the  table  of  categories,  we  take  first  the  two  primitive 
i/a  of  all  our  intuition,  time  and  space.  Time  is  in  itself 
a  series  (and  the  formal  condition  of  all  scries),  and  hence,  in 
relation  to  a  given  present,  we  must  distinguish  (\  priori  in  it  the 
antfcedentia  as  conditions,  time  past)  from  the  eonsequentia 
(lime  future).  Consequently,  the  transcendental  idea  of  the 
absolute  totality  of  the  series  of  the  conditions  of  a  given  con- 
ditionedt  relates  merely  to  all  past  time.  According  to  the  idea 
of  reason,  the  whole  past  time,  as  the  condition  of  tlie  given 
moment,  is  necessarily  cogitated  as  given.  But  as  regards 
space  there  exists  in  it  no  distinction  between  progressus  and 
rcgressus:  for  it  is  an  aggregate  and  not  a  series— its  parts 
existing  together  at  the  same  time.    I  can  consider  a  given  point 
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of  time  in  relation  to  past  time  only  as  conditioned,  because 
this  given  moment  comes  into  existence  only  through  the  past 
time — or  rather  through  the  passing  of  the  preceding  time*  But 
as  the  parts  of  space  are  not  subordinated,  but  co-ordinated  to 
each  other,  one  part  cannot  be  the  condition  of  the  possibility 
of  the  other;  and  space  is  not  in  itself,  like  time,  a  series.  But 
the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  parts  of  space — (the  syntheset 
whereby  we  apprehend  space) — is  nevertheless  successive;  it 
takes  place»  therefore,  in  time,  and  contains  a  series*  And  as 
in  this  series  of  aggregated  spaces  (for  example,  the  feet  in 
a  rood),  beginning  with  a  given  portion  of  space,  those  which 
continue  to  be  annexed  form  the  condition  of  the  limits  of  the 
former — the  measurement  of  a  space  must  also  be  regarded  as 
a  synthesis  of  the  series  of  the  conditions  of  a  given  condi- 
tioned. It  differs,  however,  in  this  respect  from  that  of  time, 
that  the  side  of  the  conditioned  is  not  in  itself  distinguishable 
from  the  side  of  the  condition;  and,  consequently,  regr^ssus 
and  progressus  in  space  seem  to  be  identical.  But,  inasmuch 
as  one  part  of  space  is  not  given,  but  only  limited,  by  and 
through  another,  we  must  also  consider  every  limited  space  as 
conditioned,  in  so  far  as  it  presupposes  some  other  space  as 
the  condition  of  its  limitation,  and  so  on.  As  regards  Hmita> 
tion,  therefore,  our  procedure  in  space  is  also  a  regressus,  and 
the  transcendental  idea  of  the  absolute  totality  of  the  synthesis 
in  a  scries  of  conditions  applies  to  space  also ;  and  I  am  entitled 
to  demand  the  absolute  totality  of  tlie  phenomenal  synthesis  in 
space  as  well  as  in  time.  Whether  my  demand  can  be  satisfied, 
is  a  question  to  be  answered  in  the  sequeK 

Secondly,  the  real  in  space — that  is,  matter,  is  conditioned. 
Its  internal  conditions  are  its  parts,  and  the  parts  of  parts  its 
remote  conditions;  so  that  in  this  case  we  find  a  regressive 
synthesis,  the  absolute  totality  of  which  is  a  demand  of  reason, 
But  this  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  a  complete  divi- 
sion of  parts,  whereby  the  real  in  matter  becomes  cither  noth- 
ing or  that  which  is  not  matter,  that  is  to  say,  the  simple.*  Con- 
sequently we  find  here  also  a  scries  of  conditions  and  a  pfxsgress 
to  be  unconditioned- 

Thirdly,  as  regards  the  categories  of  a  real  relation  between 
phenomena,  the  category  of  substance  and  ils  accidents  is  not 
suitable  for  the  formation  of  a  transcendental  idea ;  that  is  to 
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say,  rcaiion  has  no  ground,  in  regard  to  it,  to  proceed  rcgres- 
sively  with  conditions.  For  accidents  (in  so  far  as  they  inhere 
in  a  substance)  are  co-ordinated  with  each  other^  and  do  not 
constitute  a  series.  And,  in  relation  to  substance,  they  are  not 
properly  subordinated  to  it,  but  arc  the  mode  of  existence  of 
the  substance  itself.  The  conception  of  the  substantial  might 
nevertheless  seem  to  be  an  idea  of  the  transcendental  reason. 
But,  as  this  signifies  nothing  more  than  the  conception  of  an 
object  in  general,  which  subsists  in  so  far  as  we  cogitate  in  it 
merely  a  transcendental  subject  without  any  predicates;  and 
as  the  question  here  is  of  an  unconditioned  in  the  series  of 
phenomena — it  is  clear  that  the  substantial  can  form  no  member 
thereof.  The  same  holds  good  of  substances  in  community, 
which  are  mere  aggregates,  and  do  not  form  a  series.  For  they 
arc  not  subordinated  to  each  other  as  conditions  of  the  possi- 
bility of  each  other ;  which,  however,  may  be  affirmed  of  spaces, 
the  limits  of  which  are  never  determined  in  themselves,  but 
always  by  some  other  space.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  cate- 
gory of  causality^  that  we  can  find  a  series  of  causes  to  a  given 
cflfect^  and  in  which  we  ascend  from  the  latter,  as  the  condi- 

[  tioned,  to  the  former  as  the  conditions,  and  thus  answer  tJie 
question  of  reason. 

Fourthly,  the  conceptions  of  the  possible,  the  acitiol,  and  the 

I  necessary  do  not  conduct  us  to  any  series— excepting  only  in 

>  so  far  as  the  contingent  in  existence  must  always  be  regarded 
MS  conditioned,  and  as  indicating,  according  to  a  law  of  the 
understanding,  a  condition,  under  which  it  is  necessary  to 
rise  to  a  higher,  till  in  the  totality  of  the  series,  reason  arrives 
at  imconditioned  necessity. 

There  are,  accordingly,  only  four  cosmological  ideas,  corre* 
^ponding  with  the  four  titles  of  the  categories*     For  we  can 

I  select  only  such  as  necessarily  furnish  us  with  a  series  in  the 
synthesis  of  the  manifold* 


The  absolute  Completeness 

of  the 

Composition 

of  the  given  iouittty  of  all  phenomena. 
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The  absolute  CompleUneu 

of  the 

Division 

of  a  given  totaliiy 

in  a  phenometunL 


tn 


T%e  absolute  Complete 
of  the 
Origination 
of  a  phenomenon. 


IV 

The  absolute  Completeness 

of  the  Dependence  of  the  Existence 

of  what  is  changeable  in  a  phenatnenoiu 

Wc  niiist  here  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  idea  of 
absolute  totality  relates  to  nothing  but  the  exposition  of  phe- 
nomena, and  therefore  not  to  the  pure  conception  of  a  totality 
of  things.  Phenomena  are  here,  therefore,  rcgSLTdtd  as  given, 
and  reason  requires  the  absolute  completeness  of  the  conditions 
of  their  possibility,  in  so  far  as  these  conditions  constitute  a 
series — consequently  an  absolutely  (that  is,  in  every  respect) 
complete  synthesis,  whereby  a  phenomenon  can  be  explained 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  understanding. 

Secondly,  it  is  properly  the  unconditioned  alone,  that  reason 
seeks  in  this  serially  and  regressively  conducted  synthesis  of 
conditions.  It  wishes,  to  speak  in  another  w^ay,  to  attain  to 
completeness  in  the  series  of  premises,  so  as  to  render  it  un- 
necessary to  presuppose  others.  This  unconditioned  is  always 
contained  in  the  absolute  totality  of  the  series,  when  wt  en- 
deavor to  form  a  representation  of  it  in  thought.  But  this 
absolutely  complete  s>Tithesis  is  itself  but  an  idea;  for  it  is 
impossible,  at  least  beforehand,  to  know  whether  any  such  syn- 
thesis  is  possible  in  the  case  of  phenomena.  When  we  repre- 
sent all  existence  in  thought  by  means  of  pure  conceptions  of 
the  understanding,  without  any  conditions  of  sensuous  intui- 
tion, we  may  say  wnth  justice  that  for  a  given  conditioned  the 
whole  series  of  conditions  subordinated  to  each  other  is  also 
given ;  for  the  former  is  only  given  through  the  latter.  But  we 
find  in  the  case  of  phenomena  a  particular  limitation  of  the 
mode  in  which  conditions  are  given,  that  is,  through  the  suc- 
cessive synthesis  of  the  manifold  of  intuition,  which  must  be 
complete  in  the  regress.  Now  whether  this  completeness  is 
sensuously  possible,  is  a  problem.     But  the  idea  of  it  lies  in 
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the  reason — ^be  it  possible  or  impossible  to  connect  with  the  idea 
adequate  empirical  conceptions.  Therefore,  as  in  the  absolute 
totality-  of  the  regressive  synthesis  of  the  manifold  in  a  phe- 
nomenon (following  the  guidance  of  tlie  categories,  which  rep- 
resent it  as  a  series  of  conditions  to  a  given  conditioned)  the 
unconditioned  is  necessarily  contained — ^it  being  still  left  unas- 
certained whether  and  how  this  totality  exists;  reason  sets  out 
from  the  idea  of  totality,  although  its  proper  and  final  aim  is 
the  unconditioned— ol  the  whole  series,  or  of  a  part  thereof. 

This  unconditioned  may  be  cogitated^-either  as  existing  only 
in  the  entire  scries,  all  the  members  of  which  therefore  would 
be  without  exception  conditioned  and  only  the  totality  abso- 
lutely unconditioned — and  in  this  case  die  regrcssus  is  called 
infinite;  or  the  absolutely  unconditioned  is  only  a  part  of  tlie 
scries,  to  which  the  other  members  are  subordinated,  but  which 
is  not  itself  submitted  to  any  other  condition.*  In  tlie  former 
case  the  series  is  a  parte  priori  unhmited  (without  beginning), 
that  is,  infinite,  and  nevertheless  completely  given.  But  the 
regress  in  it  is  never  completed,  and  can  only  lie  called  poten- 
iiaUy  infinite.  In  the  second  case  there  exists  a  first  in  tlie 
9erie&.  This  first  is  called,  in  relation  to  past  time,  the  beginning 
of  the  world;  in  relation  to  space,  the  litnit  of  the  world;  in 
relation  to  the  parts  of  a  given  limited  whole,  the  simple;  in 
relation  to  causes,  absolute  spontaneity  (liberty)  ;  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  existence  of  changeable  things,  absolute  physical  ne- 
cessity. 

We  possess  two  expressions,  world  and  nature,  which  are 
generally  interchanged.  The  first  denotes  the  mathematical 
total  of  all  phenomena  and  the  totality  of  their  smhesis — in  its 
progress  by  means  of  composition,  as  well  as  by  division.  And 
the  world  is  termed  nature,!  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  dynamical 
whole — vfhen  our  attention  is  not  dirccietl  to  the  aggregation 
in  space  and  time,  for  th^  purpose  of  cogitating  it  as  a  quantity, 
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but  to  the  unity  in  the  existence  of  phenomena.  In  this  case 
the  condition  of  that  which  happens  is  called  a  cause;  the  un- 
conditioned causality  of  the  cause  in  a  phenomenon  is  termed 
liberty ;  the  conditioned  cause  is  called  in  a  more  limited  sense 
a  natural  cause.  The  conditioned  in  existence  is  t'  '  »n- 
tingent,  and  the  unconditioned  necessary.    The  unc  vied 

necessity  of  phenomena  may  be  called  natural  necessity. 

The  ideas  which  we  are  at  present  engaged  in  discussing  1 
have  called  cosmological  ideas ;  partly  because  by  the  term 
zvorld  is  understood  the  entire  content  of  all  phenomena^  and 
our  ideas  are  directed  solely  to  the  unconditioned  among  phe- 
nomena ;  partly  also,  because  zvorld,  in  the  transcendental  sense. 
signifies  the  absolute  totality  of  the  content  of  existing  things, 
and  wx  are  directing  our  attention  only  to  the  completeness  of 
the  synthesis — ^although,  properly,  only  in  regression.  In  re- 1 
gard  to  the  fact  that  these  ideas  are  all  transcendent,  and,  al- 
though they  do  not  transcend  phenomena  as  regards  their  mode, 
but  are  concerned  solely  with  tlie  world  of  sense  (and  not  with  | 
noumena),  nevertheless  carry  their  synthesis  to  a  degree  far 
above  all  possible  experience — it  still  seems  to  me  that  we  can, 
with  perfect  propriety,  designate  them  cosmical  conceptions. 
As  regards  the  distinction  between  tlie  mathematically  and  the 
dynamically  unconditioned  which  is  the  aim  of  the  regression 
of  the  synthesis,  I  should  call  the  two  former,  in  a  more  limited 
signification,  cosmical  conceptions,  the  remaining  two  trans- 
cendent physical  conceptions.  This  distinction  does  not  at  pres- 
ent seem  to  be  of  particular  importance,  but  we  shall  afterwards 
find  it  to  be  of  some  value. 

Sec.  II.— Antithetic  of  Pure  Reason 

Thetic  is  the  term  applied  to  every  collection  of  dogmatical 
propositions.  By  antithetic  I  do  not  understand  dogmatical 
assertions  of  the  opposite,  but  the  s^lf -contradict ion  of  seem- 
ingly dogmatical  cognitions  (thesis  cum  antithesi),  in  none  of 
wliich  we  can  discover  any  decided  superiority.  Antithetic 
is  not  therefore  occupied  with  one-sided  statements,  but  is  en- 
gaged in  considering  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  general 
cognitions  of  reason,  and  its  causes.  Transcendental  antithetic 
IS  an  investigation  into  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason,  its  causes  | 
and  result.  If  we  employ  our  reason  not  merely  in  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  principles  of  the  understanding  to  objects  of  ex- 
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pericncc»  but  venture  with  it  beyond  these  boundaries,  there 
arise  certain  sophistical  propositions  or  theorems.  These  asser- 
tions have  the  following  pecuHarities :  They  can  find  neither 
confirmation  nor  confutation  in  experience ;  and  each  is  in  itself 
not  only  self-consistent,  but  possesses  conditions  of  its  necessity 
in  the  ver>^  nature  of  reason — only  that,  unluckily,  there  exist 
just  as  valid  and  necessary  grounds  for  maintaining  the  con- 
trary proposition. 

The  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  the  consideration  of 
thisdialecticof  pure  reason,  are,  therefore:  ist.  In  what  propo- 
sitions is  pure  reason  unavoidably  subject  to  an  antinomy? 
2d*  What  are  the  causes  of  this  antinomy?  3d.  Whetlier  and 
in  what  way  can  reason  free  itself  from  this  self-contradiction? 
A  dialectical  proposition  or  theorem  of  pure  reason,  must, 
according  to  what  has  been  said,  be  distinguishable  from  all 
sophistical  propositions,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  answer  to 
an  arbitrary  question,  which  may  be  raised  at  the  mere  pleasure 
of  any  person,  but  to  one  which  human  reason  must  necessarily 
encounter  in  its  progress.  In  the  second  place,  a  dialectical 
'  proposition,  with  its  opposite,  does  not  carry  the  appearance  of 
a  merely  artificial  illusion,  which  disappears  as  soon  as  it  is 
investigated,  but  a  natural  and  unavoidable  illusion,  which, 
even  when  we  are  no  longer  deceived  by  it,  continues  to  mock 
us»  andp  although  rendered  harmless,  can  never  be  completely 
removed. 

Thi^  dialectical  doctrine  will  not  relate  to  the  unity  of  under- 
standing in  empirical  conceptions,  but  to  the  unit>*  of  reason 
in  pure  ideas.    The  conditions  of  this  doctrine  are — inasmuch 
las  it  must,  as  a  S)mthesis  according  to  rules,  be  conformable 
to  the  umlerslanding,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  absolute  unity 
of  the  synthesis,  to  the  reason — that,  if  it  is  adequate  to  the 
I  unity  of  reason,  it  is  too  great  for  the  understanding,  if  accord- 
1  ing  with  the  understanding,  it  is  too  small  for  the  reason.  Hence 
[arises  a  mutual  opposition,  which  cannot  be  avoided,  do  what 

These  sophistical  assertions  of  dialectic  open,  as  it  were,  a 
batt]e*6etd,  where  that  side  obtains  the  victor>^  which  has  been 
permitted  to  make  the  attack,  and  he  is  compelled  to  yield  who 
has  been  unfortimately  obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  And 
Jbenoe,  champions  of  ability,  whether  on  the  right  or  on  the 
the  wrof^  side,  arc  certain  to  carry  away  the  crown  of  victory. 
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hvtl:  ;n  v^  i^^^'ftatf-.r.  cf  li*;,  :?  ::r  :rr  '.:=:r:*i  wisd-xn  the 
}^M  '.rfVrry.Ti  '.:  W^-'^Jy-'r^  Fzz  the  a::er:r:r:  ::  res^c.  which 
in  a'A^ract  v^:i.7szv/:i  ^^j-j^^  rot  easilv  '^lerrme  rrriscfc-zs  cf  its 
izxf/:\,  h  thu-  ro-^vt^  to  Ae  mcmenta  in  the  frtenninarica  cf 
iu  j/f  indp!«. 

I;ut  thi^  «c€pt:cal  methoi  is  essentia!! v  peculiar  to  transcen- 
rUintJ  pTrAUj^jpky,  and  can  perhaps  be  dispensed  with  in  every 
r/.h^  f*/;!d  of  investigation.  In  mathematics  its  use  would  be 
af/tyrd;  f^rcauve  in  it  no  false  assertions  can  long  remain  hid- 
d/it),  \rvL\m'y.h  as  its  demonstrations  must  always  proceed  under 
th^  irnu\hv.r^,  of  pure  intuition,  and  by  means  of  an  always  evi- 
dent tynili*:hh.    In  experimental  philosophy  doubt  and  delay 
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may  be  very  useful ;  but  no  misunderstanding  is  possible,  which 
cannot  be  easily  removed ;  and  in  experience  means  of  solving 
the  difficulty  and  putting  an  end  to  the  dissension  roust  at  last 
be  found,  whether  soon  or  later.  Moral  philosophy  can  always 
exhibit  its  principles,  with  their  practical  consequences,  in  con- 
creta — at  least  in  possible  experiences,  and  tlius  escape  the  mis- 
takes and  ambiguities  of  abstraction.  But  transcendental  propo- 
sitions^ which  lay  claim  to  insight  beyond  the  region  of  possible 
experience,  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  exhibit  their  abstract 
synthesis  in  any  d  priori  intuition,  nor,  on  the  other,  expose 
a  lurking  error  by  the  help  of  experience.  Transcendental  rea- 
son,  therefore,  presents  us  with  no  other  criterion,  than  that 
of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  such  assertions,  and  for  this  purpose 
to  permit  a  free  and  unrestrained  conflict  betw^een  them*  And 
this  we  now  proceed  to  arrange.* 


First  Confuct  of  the  Transcendental  Ideas 


Thesis 

Tbe  wotid  has  a  beginning  in 
Hme,  and  it  also  limited  Ln  regard 
to  »pac«* 

PROOF 

Granted*  that  the  world  has  no 
tgitining  in  time;  up  to  every 
■given  moment  of  time,  an  eternity 
most  have  elapsed,  and  therewith 
I  way  an  infinite  series  of 

,«.•  conditions  or  states  of 
Ltitriiis  in  the  world.  Now  the  in- 
Bnity  of  a  scries  consists  in  the 
j^aci,  that  it  never  can  be  com- 
pleted by  means  of  a  successive 
jrnthesis.  It  follows  that  an  in- 
Snitc  series  already  elapsed  is  im- 
[lisible,  and  that  consequently  a 
eginning  of  the  world  is  a  necc5- 
lary  condition  of  its  existence. 
And  thif  was  the  first  thing  to  be 
^rofcd 
At  regards  tlie  second*  let  tis 


Antithesis 

Tbe  world  liaa  no  beginning,  and 
no  Limits  in  apace,  but  is,  In  relm* 
Uoa  both  to  time  and  apaco,  infinite. 

PROOF 

For  let  it  be  granted,  that  it 
has  a  beginning.  A  beginning  is 
an  existence  which  is  preceded  by 
a  time  in  which  the  thing  does  not 
exist  On  the  above  supposition* 
it  follows  that  there  must  have 
been  a  time  in  which  the  world 
did  not  exist»  that  is»  a  void  time. 
But  in  a  void  time  the  origination 
of  a  thing  is  impossible;  because 
no  part  of  any  such  time  contains 
a  distinctive  condition  of  being. 
in  preference  to  that  of  non-being 
(whether  the  supposed  thing  orig- 
inate of  itself,  or  by  means  of  some 
other  cause).  Consequently,  many 
scries  of  things  may  have  a  begin- 
ning in  the  world,  but  the  world 
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take  the  opposite  for  granted.  In 
this  case,  the  world  must  be  an  in- 
finite given  total  of  co-existent 
things.  Now  we  cannot  cogitate 
the  dimensions  of  a  quantity, 
which  is  not  given  within  certain 
limits  of  an  intuition,*  in  any 
other  way  than  by  means  of  the 
synthesis  of  its  parts,  and  the  total 
of  such  a  quantity  only  by  means 
of  a  completed  synthesis,  or  the 
repeated  addition  of  unity  to  itself. 
Accordingly,  to  cogitate  the 
world,  which  fills  all  spaces,  as  a 
whole,  the  successive  synthesis  of 
the  parts  of  an  infinite  world  must 
be  looked  upon  as  completed,  that 
is  to  say,  an  infinite  time  must  be 
regarded  as  having  elapsed  in  the 
enumeration  of  all  co-existing 
things;  which  is  impossible.  For 
this  reason  an  infinite  aggregate 
of  actual  things  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  given  whole,  con- 
sequently, not  as  a  contempo- 
raneously given  whole.  The  world 
is  consequently,  as  regards  ex- 
tension in  space,  not  infinite,  but 
enclosed  in  limits.  And  this  was 
the  second  thing  to  be  proved. 

•  We  may  consider  an  undetermined 
quantity  as  a  whole,  when  it  is  enclosed 
within  limits,  although  we  cannot  con- 
struct or  ascertain  its  totality  by  meas- 
urement, that  is,  by  the  successive  syn- 
thesis of  its  parts.  For  its  limits  of 
themselves  determine  its  completeness 
as  a  whole. 


itself  cannot  have  a  beginning, 
and  is,  therefore,  in  relation  to 
past  time,  infinite. 

As  regards  the  second  state- 
ment, let  us  first  take  the  opposite 
for  granted— that  the  world  is 
finite  and  limited  in  space;  it  fol- 
lows that  it  must  exist  in  a  void 
space,  which  is  not  limited.  We 
should  therefore  meet  not  only 
with  a  relation  of  things  •»  space, 
but  also  a  relation  of  things  to 
space.  Now,  as  the  world  is  an 
absolute  whole,  out  of  and  beyond 
which  no  object  of  intuition,  and 
consequently  no  correlate  to 
which  can  be  discovered,  this  re- 
lation of  the  world  to  a  void  space 
is  merely  a  relation  to  no  object. 
But  such  a  relation,  and  con- 
sequently the  limitation  of  the 
world  by  void  space,  is  nothing. 
Consequently,  the  world,  as  re- 
gards space,  is  not  limited,  that  is, 
it  is  infinite  in  regard  to  exten- 
sion.* 

*  Space  is  mertXy  the  form  of  external 
intuition  (formal  intuition),  and  not  a 
real  object  which  can  be  externally  per- 
ceived. Space,  prior  to  all  things  which 
determine  it  (nil  or  limit  it),  or,  rather, 
which  present  an  empirical  intuition  con- 
formable to  it,  is,  under  the  title  of 
absolute  space,  nothing  but  the  mere 
possibility  of  external  phenomena,  in  so 
tar  as  they  exist  in  themselves,  or  can 
annex  themselves  to  given  intuitions. 
Empirical  intuition  is  therefore  not  a 
composition  of  phenomena  and  space 
(of  perception  and  empty  intuition). 
The  one  is  not  the  correlate  of  the  other 
in  a  svnthesis,  but  they  are  viully  con- 
nected in  the  same  empirical  intuition, 
as  matter  and  form.  It  we  wish  to  set 
one  of  these  two  apart  from  the  other- 
space  from  phenomena— there  arise  all 
sorts  of  empty  determinations  of  ex- 
ternal intuition,  which  are  very  far  from 
being  possible  perceptions.  For  exam- 
ple, motion  or  rest  of  the  world  in  an 
infinite  empty  space,  or  a  determination 
of  the  mutual  relation  of  both,  cannot 
possibly  be  perceived,  and  is  therefore 
merely  the  predicate  of  a  notional  en- 
tity. 
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Observations  on  //re  First  Antinomy 
On  the  Thesis  On  the  Antithesis 


bringing  forward  these 
icting  arguments,  I  have 
not  been  on  the  search  for 
sophisms,  for  the  purpose  of 
availing  myself  of  special 
pleading,  which  takes  advan- 
tage of  tlie  carelessness  of  tlie 
opposite  party,  appeals  to  a 
misunderstood  statute,  and 
erects  its  unrighteous  claims 
upon  an  unfair  interpretation. 
Both  proofs  originate  fairly 
from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  advantage  presented 
the  mistakes  of  the  dogma- 
ists  of  both  parties  has  been 
completely  set  aside. 

The  thesis  might  also  have 
Jbeen  unfairly  demonstrated, 
the  introduction  of  an  er- 
is  conception  of  the  in- 
of  a  given  quantity.  A 
itity  is  infinite,  if  a  greater 
itself  cannot  possibly  ex- 
The  quantity  is  measured 
by  the  number  of  given  units 
—which  are  taken  as  a  stand- 
ard—contained in  it.  Now  no 
number  can  be  the  greatest, 
.because  one  or  more  units  can 
Iways  be  added.  It  follows 
lite  given  quantity, 
atly  an  infinite  world 
as  regards  time  and  ex- 
i)  is  impossible.  It  is, 
ticrefore,  limited  in  lioth  re- 
in this  manner  I  miglit 


The  proof  in  favor  of  the 
infinity  of  the  cosmical  succes- 
sion and  the  cosmical  content 
is  based  upon  the  o  ;  "  - 
tion,  that,  in  the  opp«>  , 

a  void  time  and  a  void  space 
must  constitute  the  limits  of 
the  w^orld.  Now  I  am  not  un* 
aware,  that  tliere  are  some 
ways  of  escaping  this  conclu- 
sion. It  may,  for  example,  be 
alleged,  that  a  limit  to  the 
world,  as  regards  both  space 
and  time,  is  quite  possible, 
without  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing the  existence  of  an  abso- 
lute time  before  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  or  an  absolute 
space  extending  beyond  the 
actual  world — which  is  impos- 
sible, I  am  quite  well  satis- 
fied witli  the  latter  part  of  this 
opinion  of  the  philosophers  of 
the  Leibnitzian  school.  Space 
is  merely  the  form  of  external 
intuition,  but  not  a  real  object 
which  can  itself  be  cxtcmally 
intuited;  it  is  not  a  correlate 
of  phenomena,  it  is  the  form  of 
phenomena  itself*  Space, 
therefore,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  and  in  itself 
something  determinative  of 
the  existence  of  things,  be- 
cause it  IS  not  itself  an  object, 
but  only  the  form  of  possible 
objects.  Consequently,  things. 
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have  conducted  my  proof;  but 
the  conception  given  in  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  true  con- 
ception  of  an  infinite  whole. 
In  this  there  is  no  representa- 
tion of  its  quantity,  it  is  not 
said  how  large  it  is;  conse- 
quently its  conception  is  not 
the  conception  of  a  maximunL 
We  cogitate  in  it  merely  its 
relation  to  an  arbitrarily  as- 
sumed unit,  in  relation  to 
which  it  is  greater  than  any 
number.  Now,  just  as  the 
unit  which  is  taken  is  greater 
or  smaller,  the  infinite  will  be 
greater  or  smaller ;  but  the  in- 
finity, which  consists  merely 
in  the  relation  to  this  given 
unit,  must  remain  always  the 
same,  although  the  absolute 
quantity  of  the  whole  is  not 
tliereby  cognized. 

The  true  (transcendental) 
conception  of  infinity  is:  that 
the  successive  synthesis  of 
unity  in  the  measurement  of  a 
given  quantum  can  never  be 
completed.*  Hence  it  follows, 
without  possibility  of  mistake, 
that  an  eternity  of  actual  suc- 
cessive states  up  to  a  given 
(the  present)  moment  cannot 
have  elapsed  I  and  that  the 
w^orld  must  therefore  have  a 
beginning. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part 
of  the  thesis,  the  difficulty  as 


as      phenomena,      AqH 
space ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
der  it  possible  that,  of  all 
possible   predicates   of   sp 
(size    and    relation), 
may  belong  to  reality.    Bat 
cannot    affirm    tlie    convcr 
tliat  space,  as  something 
subsistent,  can  determine 
tilings   in   regard   to  size 
shape,  for  it  is  in  itself  nc 
real  thing.     Space   (filled 
void)*  may  therefore  be  ltd 
ited  by  phenomena,  but  pt 
nomena  cannot  be  limited 
an  empty  space  without  the 
This  is  true  of  time  also. 
this  being  granted,  it  is  nev« 
theless   indisputable,  that 
must  assume  these  two  noncn* 
tities,  void  space  without  ail 
void  time  before  the  world,  j 
we  assume  the  existence 
cosmical   limits,   relatively 
space  or  time. 

For,  as  regards  the  subt^ 
fuge  adopted  by  those  who  i 
deavor  to   evade   the   cons 
quence — that,  if  tlie  world 
limited  as  to  space  and  tir 
the  infinite  void  must  detc 
mine  the  existence  of  acti 
things  in  regard  to  their 
mensions  —  it     arises     solci 
from  the  fact  that,  instead 
a  scfhSKous  world,  an  intelli^ 

•  Tt  {f  rvTdent  tbat  what  tf  rrteint  %i 


*  Thr  qtiAntum  in  ihit  tentc  contaiiu 
A   cr.M  I    given   nnitft,   wtitcli   U 


HY  nymbir-  «m!|  tht*  i* 
a)  OOOOCpDOII  of  tht  Im 
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to  an  infinite  and  yet  elapsed 
series  disappears;  for  the 
manifold  of  a  world  infinite  in 
extension  is  contemporane- 
ously given.  But,  in  order  to 
cogitate  the  total  of  this  mani- 
fold, as  we  cannot  have  the 
aid  of  limits  constituting  by 
themselves  this  total  in  intui- 
tion, we  are  obliged  to  give 
some  account  of  our  concep- 
tkm^  which  in  this  case  can- 
not proceed  from  the  whole  to 
the  determined  quantity  of  the 
parts,  but  must  demonstrate 
the  possibility  of  a  whole  by 

ncans  of  a  successive  synthe- 
^s  of  the  parts.  But  as  this 
"^  must  constitute  a  se- 
cannot  be  completed, 
is  impossible  for  us  to  cogi- 

ite  prior  to  it,  and  conse- 
(jucntly  not  by  means  of  it,  a 

;>tality.  For  the  conception 
>f  totality  itself  is  in  the  pres- 
ent case  the  representation  of 
a  completed  synthesis  of  the 
ts;  and  this  completion, 
consequently  its  concep- 
1,  is  impossible. 


bh  world — of  which  nothing 
is  known — is  cogitated;  in- 
stead of  a  real  beginning  (an 
existence,  which  is  preceded 
by  a  period  in  which  nothing 
exists)  an  existence  which 
presupposes  no  other  condi- 
tion than  that  of  time;  and, 
instead  of  limits  of  extension, 
boundaries  of  the  universe. 
But  the  question  relates  to  the 
mundus  phenomenon,  and  its 
quantity ;  and  in  this  case  we 
cannot  make  abstraction  of 
the  conditions  of  sensibility, 
without  doing  away  with  the 
essential  reality  of  tliis  world 
itself.  The  world  of  sense,  if 
it  is  limited,  must  necessarily 
lie  in  the  infinite  void.  If  this, 
and  with  it  space  as  the  d 
priori  condition  of  the  possi- 
bility of  phenomena,  is  left  out 
of  view,  the  whole  world  of 
sense  disappears*  In  our 
problem  is  this  alone  consid- 
ered as  given.  The  mundus 
intclligibilis  is  nothing  but  the 
general  conception  of  a  world, 
in  which  abstraction  has  been 
made  of  all  conditions  of  in- 
tuition, and  in  relation  to 
which  no  synthetical  proposi- 
tion —  either  affirmative  or 
negative — is  possible. 
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Second  Conflict  of  the  Transcendental  Ideas 
Thesis  Antithesis 


Srary  composita  subatance  in  tha 
world  consists  of  simple  parts ;  and 
there  exists  nothing  that  is  not 
either  itself  simple,  or  composed  of 
simple  parts. 

PROOF 

For,  grant  that  composite  sub- 
stances do  not  consist  of  simple 
parts;  in  this  case,  if  all  com- 
bination or  composition  were  an- 
nihilated in  thought,  no  composite 
part,  and  (as,  by  the  supposition, 
there  do  not  exist  simple  parts) 
no  simple  part  would  exist.  Con- 
sequently, no  substance;  con- 
sequently, nothing  would  exist. 
Either,  then,  it  is  impossible 
to  annihilate  composition  in 
thought;  or,  after  such  anni- 
hilation, there  must  remain 
something  that  subsists  without 
composition,  that  is,  something 
that  is  simple.  But  in  the  former 
case  the  composite  could  not  it- 
self consist  of  substances,  because 
with  substances  composition  is 
merely  a  contingent  relation,  apart 
from  which  they  must  still  exist  as 
self-subsistent  beings.  Now,  as 
this  case  contradicts  the  sup- 
position, the  second  must  contain 
the  truth — that  the  substantial 
composite  in  the  world  consists  of 
simple  parts. 

It  follows  as  an  immediate  in- 
ference, that  the  things  in  the 
world  are  all,  without  exception, 
simple  beings — that  composition 
is  merely  an  external  condition 
pertaining  to  them — and  that,  al- 
though we  never  can  separate  and 
isolate  the  elementary  substances 
from   the   state   of   composition, 


No  composite  thing  in  the  world 
consists  of  simple  parts ;  and  then 
does  not  exist  in  the  world  any 
simple  svbstance. 


PROOF 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  com- 
posite thing  (as  substance)  con- 
sists of  simple  parts.  Inasmuch 
as  all  external  relation,  con- 
sequently all  composition  of  sub- 
stances, is  possible  only  in  space; 
the  space,  occupied  by  that  which 
is  composite,  must  consist  of  the 
same  number  of  parts  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  composite.  But 
space  does  not  consist  of  simple 
parts,  but  of  spaces.  Therefore, 
every  part  of  the  composite  must 
occupy  a  space.  But  the  abso- 
lutely primary  parts  of  what  is 
composite  are  simple.  It  follows 
that  what  is  simple  occupies  a 
space.  Now,  as  everything  real 
that  occupies  a  space,  contains  a 
manifold  the  parts  of  which  arc 
external  to  each  other,  and  is  con- 
sequently composite — and  a  real 
composite,  not  of  accidents  (for 
these  cannot  exist  external  to  each 
other  apart  from  substance),  but 
of  substances — it  follows  that  the 
simple  must  be  a  substantial  com- 
posite, which  is  self-contradictory. 

The  second  proposition  of  the 
antithesis— that  there  exists  in  the 
world  nothing  that  is  simple — is 
here  equivalent  to  the  following: 
The  existence  of  the  absolutely 
simple  cannot  be  demonstrated 
from  any  experience  or  perception 
either  external  or  internal;  and 
the  absolutely  simple  is  a  mere 
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reason  must  cogitate  these  as  the 
primary  subjects  of  all  composi- 
tion, and  consequently,  as  prior 
thereto— and  as  simple  substances. 


idea,  the  objective  reality  of  which 
cannot  t>e  demonstrated  in  any 
possible  experience;  it  is  con- 
sequently, in  the  exposition  of 
phenomena,'  without  application 
and  object  For,  let  us  take  for 
granted  that  an  object  may  be 
found  in  experience  for  this  trans- 
cendental idea;  the  empirical  in- 
tuition of  such  an  object  must 
then  be  recognized  to  contain 
absolutely  no  manifold  with  its 
parts  external  to  each  other,  and 
connected  into  unity.  Now,  as 
we  cannot  reason  from  the  non- 
consciousness  of  such  a  manifold 
to  the  impossibility  of  its  existence 
in  the  intuition  of  an  object,  and 
as  the  proof  of  this  impossibility 
is  necessary  for  the  establishment 
and  proof  of  absolute  simplicity; 
it  follows,  that  this  simplicity  can- 
not be  inferred  from  any  per- 
ception whatever.  As,  therefore, 
an  absolutely  simple  object  can- 
not be  given  in  any  experience, 
and  the  world  of  sense  must  be 
considered  as  the  sum-total  of  all 
possible  experiences;  nothing 
simple  exists  in  the  world. 

This  second  proposition  in  the 
antithesis  has  a  more  extended 
aim  than  the  first  The  first 
merely  banishes  the  simple  from 
the  intuition  of  the  composite; 
while  the  second  drives  it  entirely 
out  of  nature.  Hence  we  were 
unable  to  demonstrate  it  from  the 
conception  of  a  given  object  of 
external  intuition  (of  the  com- 
posite), but  we  were  obliged  to 
prove  it  from  the  relation  of  a 
given  object  to  a  possible  ex- 
perience in  generaL 
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Observations  on  the  Second  Antinomy 


On  the  Thesis 

When  I  speak  of  a  whole, 
which  necessarily  consists  of 
simple  parts,  I  understand 
thereby  only  a  substantial 
whole,  as  the  true  composite; 
that  is  to  say,  I  understand 
that  contingent  unity  of  the 
manifold  which  is  given  as 
perfectly  isolated  (at  least  in 
thought),  placed  in  reciprocal 
connection  p  and  thus  consti- 
tuted a  unity.  Space  ought 
not  to  be  called  a  composxtum 
but  a  iotum,  for  its  parts  arc 
possible  in  the  whole,  and  not 
the  whole  by  means  of  the 
parts.  It  might  perhaps  be 
called  a  compositum  ideate, 
but  not  a  compositum  re  ale. 
But  this  is  of  no  importance. 
As  space  is  not  a  composite  of 
substances  (and  not  even  of 
real  accidents),  if  I  abstract 
all  composition  therein — ^noth- 
ing,  not  even  a  point,  remains ; 
for  a  point  is  possible  only  as 
the  limit  of  a  space — conse- 
quently of  a  composite.  Space 
and  time,  therefore,  do  not 
consist  of  simple  parts.  That 
which  belongs  only  to  the  con- 
dition or  state  of  a  substance, 
even  although  it  possesses  a 
quantity  (motion  or  change, 
for  example),  likewise  does 
not  consist  of  simple  parts. 
That  is  to  say,  a  certain  de- 


On  the  Antithesis 

Against  the  asserticm  of  the 
infinite  subdivisibility  of  mat- 
ter, whose  ground  of  proof  is 
purely  mathematical,  objec- 
tions have  been  alleged  by  the 
Monad ists.  These  objections 
lay  themselves  open,  at  first 
sight,  to  suspicion,  from  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  recog^zc 
the  clearest  mathematical 
proofs  as  propositions  relating 
to  the  constitution  of  space,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  really  the  formal 
condition  of  the  possibility  of 
all  matter,  but  regard  tiiem 
merely  as  inferences  from  ab- 
stract but  arbitrary  concep- 
tions, which  cannot  have  any 
application  to  real  things. 
Just  as  if  it  were  possible  to 
imagine  another  mode  of  in- 
tuition than  that  given  in  the 
primitive  intuition  of  space; 
and  just  as  if  its  d  priori  de- 
terminations did  not  apply  to 
everything,  the  existence  of 
which  is  possible,  from  the  fact 
alone  of  its  filling  space»  If  we 
listen  to  them,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  required  to  cogitate, 
in  addition  to  the  mathemati- 
cal point,  which  is  simple — 
not,  however,  a  part,  but  a 
mere  limit  of  space — physical 
points,  w^hich  are  indeed  like- 
wise simple,  but  possess  the 
peculiar  property,  as  parts  of 
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gnee  of  change  does  not  orig- 
inate from  the  addition  of 
many  simple  changes.  Our 
inference  of  the  simple  from 
the  composite  is  valid  only  of 
self-subsisting  things.  But 
the  accidents  of  a  state  are  not 
self-subsistenl.  The  proof, 
then,  for  the  necessity  of  tlic 
simple,  as  the  component  part 
of  all  that  is  substantial  and 
composite*  may  prove  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  whole  case  of  this 
thesis  be  lost,  if  we  carry  the 
proposition  too  far.  and  wish 
to  make  it  valid  of  everything 
that  is  composite  without  dis- 
tinction— as  indeed  has  really 
now  and  then  happened.  Be- 
sides^  I  am  here  speaking  only 
of  the  simple,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
necessarily  given  in  the  com- 
posite— the  latter  being  capa- 
ble of  solution  into  the  former 
as  its  component  parts.  Tlie 
proper  signilication  of  the 
word  monas  (as  employed  by 
Leibnitz)  ought  to  relate  to 
the  simple,  given  immediately 
as  simple  substance  (for  ex- 
ample, in  consciousness),  and 
not  as  an  element  of  the  cora- 
posite.  As  an  element,  the 
Icnn  atomus  ♦  would  be  more 
appropriate.     And  as  I  wish 


nine    forrnul    fay    Kant^    in- 
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Space,  of  filling  it  merely  by 
their  aggregation.  I  shall  not 
repeat  htTe  the  common  and 
clear  refutations  of  this  ab- 
surdity, which  arc  to  be  fotmd 
everywhere  in  numbers :  every 
one  knows  that  it  is  impossi* 
ble  to  undermine  the  evidence 
of  mathematics  by  mere  dis- 
cursive conceptions;  I  shall 
only  remark,  that,  if  in  this 
case  philosophy  endeavors  to 
gain  an  advantage  over  mathe- 
matics by  sophistical  artifices, 
it  is  because  it  forgets  that  the 
discussion  relates  solely  to 
phenomena  and  their  condi- 
tions. It  is  not  sufficient  to 
find  the  conception  of  the  sim- 
ple for  tlie  pure  conception  of 
the  composite,  but  we  must 
discover  for  the  intuition  of 
the  composite  ( matter )»  the 
intuition  of  the  simple.  Now 
this,  according  to  the  laws  of 
sensibility,  and  consequently 
in  the  case  of  objects  of  sense, 
is  utterly  impossible.  In  the 
case  of  a  whole  composed  of 
substances,  which  is  cogitated 
solely  by  the  pure  understand- 
ing, it  may  be  necessary  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  simple  be- 
fore composition  is  possible. 
But  this  does  not  hold  good  of 
the  To  turn  substantiate  phe- 
nomenon, which,  as  an  empir- 
ical intuition  in  space,  i)os- 
sesses  the  necessar>*  property 
of  containing  no  simple  part, 
for  the  very  reason  that  no 
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to  prove  the  existence  of  sim- 
ple substances,  only  in  relation 
to,  and  as  the  elements  of,  the 
composite,  I  might  term  the 
antithesis  of  the  second  An- 
tinomy, transcendental  Atom- 
istic. But  as  this  word  has 
long  been  employed  to  desig- 
nate a  particular  theory  of 
corporeal  phenomena  (mo- 
le culce),  and  thus  presupposes 
a  basis  of  empirical  concep- 
tions, I  prefer  calling  it  the  di- 
alectical principle  of  Monad- 
ology. 


part  of  space  is  simple.  Mean- 
while, the  Monadists  have 
been  subtle  enough  to  escape 
from  this  difficulty,  by  presup- 
posing intuition  and  the  dy- 
namical relation  of  substances 
as  the  condition  of  the  possi- 
bility of  space,  instead  of  re- 
garding space  as  the  condition 
of  the  possibility  of  the  objects 
of  external  intuition,  that  is,  of 
bodies.  Now  we  have  a  con- 
ception of  bodies  only  as  phe- 
nomena, and,  as  such,  they 
necessarily  presuppose  space 
as  the  condition  of  all  external 
phenomena.  The  evasion  is 
therefore  in  vain;  as,  indeed, 
we  have  sufficiently  shown  in 
our  Esthetic.  If  bodies  were 
things  in  themselves,  the  proof 
of  the  Monadists  would  be  un- 
exceptionable. 

The  second  dialectical  as- 
sertion possesses  the  peculi- 
arity of  having  opposed  to  it  a 
dogmatical  proposition,  which, 
among  all  such  sophistical 
statements,  is  the  only  one 
that  undertakes  to  prove  in  the 
case  of  an  object  of  experience, 
that  which  is  properly  a  trans- 
cendental idea — the  absolute 
simplicity  of  substance.  The 
proposition  is,  that  the  object 
of  the  internal  sense,  the  think- 
ing Ego,  is  an  absolute  simple 
substance.  Without  at  present 
entering  upon  this  subject — 
as  it  has  been  considered  at 
length  in  a  former  chapter — I 
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shall  merely  remark,  that,  if 
something  is  cogitated  merely 
as  an  object,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  synthetical  deter- 
mination of  its  intuition — as 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  bare 
representation,  / — it  is  certain 
that  no  manifold  and  no  com- 
position can  be  perceived  in 
such  a  representation.  As, 
moreover,  the  predicates 
whereby  I  cogitate  this  object 
are  merely  intuitions  of  the  in- 
ternal sense,  there  cannot  be 
discovered  in  them  anything 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
manifold  whose  parts  are  ex- 
ternal to  each  other,  and  con- 
sequently, nothing  to  prove  the 
existence  of  real  composition. 
Consciousness,  therefore,  is  so 
constituted,  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  thinking  subject  is  at  the 
same  time  its  own  object,  it 
pannot  divide  itself — although 
it  can  divide  its  inhering  deter- 
minations. For  every  object 
in  relation  to  itself  is  absolute 
unity.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
subject  IS  regarded  externally, 
as  an  object  of  intuition,  it 
must,  in  its  character  of  phe- 
nomenon, possess  the  property 
of  composition.  And  it  must 
always  be  regarded  in  this 
manner,  if  we  wish  to  know, 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  con- 
tained in  it  a  manifold  whose 
parts  are  externa!  to  each 
other. 
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Third  Conflict  of  Transcendental  Ideas 


Thesis 

Caosality  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature  is  not  the  only  causality  op- 
erating to  originate  the  phenomena 
of  the  world.  A  causality  of  free- 
dom is  also  necessary  to  account 
fully  for  these  phenomena. 

PROOF 

Let  it  be  supposed,  that  there 
is  no  other  kind  of  causality  than 
that  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature*  Consequently,  everything 
that  happens  presupposes  a  pre- 
vious condition,  which  it  follows 
with  absolute  certainty,  in  con- 
formity with  a  rule.  But  this  pre- 
vious condition  must  itself  be 
something  that  has  happened 
(that  has  arisen  in  time»  as  it  did 
not  exist  before),  for,  if  it  has  al- 
ways been  in  existence*  its  con- 
sequence or  effect  would  not  thus 
originate  for  the  first  time,  but 
would  likewise  have  always  ex- 
isted. The  causality,  therefore, 
of  a  cause,  whereby  something 
happens,  is  itself  a  thing  that  has 
happened.  Now  this  again  presup- 
poses, in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  nature,  a  previous  condition 
and  its  causality,  and  this  another 
anterior  to  the  former,  and  so  on. 
If.  then,  everything  happens 
solely  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  there  cannot  be  any 
real  first  beginning  of  things,  but 
only  a  subaltern  or  comparative 
beginning.  There  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  a  completeness  of  series 
on  the  side  of  the  causes  which 
originate  the  one  from  the  other. 
But  the  law  of  nature  h,  that  no- 
thing can  happen  without  a  suffi- 
cient d  pfi(*n  determined  cause. 
The  proposition,  tliercforc — if  aJl 


Antithesis 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  free> 
dom^  but  everything  in  the  world 
happens  solely  accofding  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 


PROOF 

Granted,  that  there  does  exi^ 
freedom  in  the  tranwrcnden 
sense,  as  a  peculiar  kind 
causality,  operating  to  produc 
events  in  the  world — ^a  faculty, 
that  is  to  say,  of  originating  a  stale* 
and  consequently  a  scries  of  con- 
sequences from  that  state.  In  this 
case,  not  only  the  series  originated 
by  this  spontaneity,  but  the  deter- 
mination of  this  spontaneity  itself 
to  the  production  of  the  series, 
that  is  to  say.  the  causality  itself 
must  have  an  absolute  commence- 
ment, such,  that  nothing  can  pre- 
cede to  determine  this  action  ac- 
cording to  unvarying  laws.  But 
every  beginning  of  action  presup- 
poses in  the  acting  cause  a  state 
of  inaction;  and  a  dynamically 
primal  beginning  of  action  pre- 
supposes a  state,  which  has  no 
connection^ — ^as  regards  causality 
— with  the  preceding  state  of  the 
cause. — which  does  not.  that  is,  in 
any  wise  result  from  it  Trans- 
cendental freedom  is  therefore 
opposed  to  the  natural  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  such  a  con* 
junction  of  successive  states  in 
effective  causes  is  destructive  of 
the  possibility  of  unity  in  experi- 
ence, and  for  that  reason  not  to  be 
found  in  experience — is  con- 
^^ecjuentiy  a  mere  fiction  of 
thoujErhi. 

Wc  Uav€.  therefore,  nothing  but 
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causality  is  possible  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  nature 
— is,  when  stated  in  this  unlimited 
and  general  manner,  sell-contra- 
dictory. It  follows  that  this  can- 
oot  be  the  only  kind  of  causality. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it 
lollowf  that  a  causality  must  be 
iittted»  by  means  of  which 
tiing  happens,  without  its 
!  being  determined  according 
to  the  necessary  laws  by  some 
other  cause  preceding.  That  is  to 
say,  there  must  exist  an  absolute 
M^<mtantity  of  cause,  which  of  itself 
iginates  a  series  of  phenomena 
'^hich  proceeds  according  to 
natural  laws — consequently  trans- 
cendental freedom,  without  which 
even  in  the  course  of  nature  the 
succession  of  phenomena  on  the 
side  of  causes  is  never  complete. 


nature,  to  which  w^e  must  look  for 
connection  and  order  in  cosmical 
events.  Freedom — independence 
of  the  laws  of  nature — is  certainly 
a  deliverance  from  restraint,  but 
it  is  also  a  relinquishing  of  the 
guidance  of  law  and  rule.  For  it 
cannot  be  alleged,  that,  instead  of 
the  laws  of  naturf,  Iaws  of  free* 
dom  may  be  introduced  into  the 
causality  of  the  course  of  nature. 
For,  if  freedom  were  determined 
according  to  laws,  it  would  be  no 
longer  freedom,  but  merely 
nature.  Nature,  therefore,  and 
transcendenul  freedom  are  dis- 
tinguishable as  conformity  to 
law  and  lawlessness.  The  former 
imposes  upon  understanding  the 
difHculty  of  seeking  the  origin  of 
events  ever  higher  and  higher  in 
the  series  of  causes^  inasmuch  as 
causality  is  always  conditioned 
thereby;  while  it  compensates  this 
labor  by  the  guarantee  of  a  unity 
complete  and  in  conformity  with 
law*  The  latter  on  the  contrary, 
holds  out  to  the  understanding  the 
promise  of  a  point  of  rest  in  the 
chain  of  causes,  by  conducting  it 
to  an  unconditioned  causality, 
which  professes  to  have  the  power 
of  spontaneous  origination,  but 
which,  in  its  own  utter  blindness, 
deprives  it  of  the  guidance  of 
rules,  by  which  alone  a  completely 
connected  experience  is  possible. 


Obserzaiions  on  the  Third  Aniinomy 
On  the  Thesis  On  the  Antithesis 


The  transcendcnta!  idea  of 
freedom  is  far  from  constitut- 
the  entire  content  of  the 
sychological    conception    so 
J«  which  is  for  the  most 
entpiricaL    It  merely  prc- 


The  assertor  of  tJie  all-suf- 
ficiency of  nature  in  reg:ard 
to  causality  (transcendental 
Physiocracy),  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  of  freedom,  would 
defend  his  view  of  the  ques- 
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sents  us  with  the  conception  of 
spontaneity  of  action,  as  the 
proper  ground  for  imputing 
freedom  to  the  cause  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  objects.  It  is, 
however,  the  true  stumbling- 
stone  to  philosophy,  which 
meets  with  unconquerable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
admitting  this  kind  of  uncon- 
ditioned causality.  That  ele- 
ment in  the  question  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  which  has 
for  so  long  a  time  placed  spec- 
ulative reason  in  such  perplex- 
ity, is  properly  only  trans- 
cendental, and  concerns  the 
question,  whether  there  must 
be  held  to  exist  a  faculty  of 
spontaneous  origination  of  a 
series  of  successive  things  or 
states.  How  such  a  faculty  is 
possible,  is  not  a  necessary  in- 
quiry ;  for  in  the  case  of  natu- 
ral causality  itself,  we  are 
obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  d  priori  knowledge 
that  such  a  causality  must  be 
presupposed,  although  w^e  are 
quite  incapable  of  compre- 
hending how  the  being  of  one 
thing  is  possible  through  the 
being  of  another,  but  must  for 
this  information  look  entirely 
to  experience.  Now  we  have 
demonstrated  this  necessity  of 
a  free  first  beginning  of  a 
scries  of  phenomena,  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  required  for  the 
comprehension  of  an  origin  of 
the  worldp  all  following  states 


tion  somewhat  in  the  fotlown^ 
manner.  He  would  say,  in  an- 
swer to  the  sopliistical  argn- 
ments  of  tlie  opposite  party: 
If  you  do  not  accept  a  malhe- 
matical  first,  in  rehtio$i  to 
time,  you  hazfe  no  need  to  seek 
a  dynamical  first,  in  regard  to 
causality.  Who  compelled  yo«!i 
to  imagine  an  absolutely  pri- 
mal condition  of  tlie  world, 
and  therewith  an  absolute  be- 
ginning of  the  gradually  pro- 
gressing successions  of  phe- 
nomena— and,  as  some  foun- 
dation for  this  fancy  of  yours, 
to  set  bounds  to  unlimited 
nature?  Inasmuch  as  the 
substances  in  the  world  have 
always  existed — at  least  the 
unity  of  experience  renders 
such  a  supposition  quite  nec- 
essary^^ — there  is  no  difficulty 
in  believing  also,  that  the 
changes  in  the  conditions  of 
these  substances  have  always 
existed ;  and,  consequently* 
that  a  first  beginning,  mathe* 
matical  or  d>Tiamical,  is  by  no 
means  required.  The  possi- 
bility of  such  an  infinite  deri- 
vation, without  any  initial 
member  from  which  all  the 
others  result,  is  certainly  quite 
incomprcliensible.  But  if  you 
are  rash  enough  to  deny  the 
enigmatical  secrets  of  nature 
for  this  rea-  i  will  find 

yourselves  oi  )  deny  al- 

so the  existence  of  many  fun- 
damental properties  of  natural 
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being  regarded  as  a  succession 
according  to  laws  of  nature 
alone.  But,  as  there  has  thus 
been  proved  the  existence  of 
a  faculty  which  can  of  itself 
originate  a  series  in  time — ^al- 
though we  are  unable  to  ex- 
plain how  it  can  exist — we  feel 
ourselves  authorized  to  admit, 

keven  in  the  midst  of  the  natu- 

■ral  course  of  events,  a  begin- 
ning,  as  regards  causality,  of 

I  different  successions  of  phe- 

'nonicna,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  attribute  to  all  substances  a 
faculty  of  free  action.  But  we 
ought  in  this  case  not  to  allow 
ourselves  to  fall  into  a  com- 
3n  misunderstanding,  and  to 
suppose  that,  because  a  suc- 
sive  series  in  the  w^orld  can 
jnly    have    a    comparatively 

I  first  beginning — ^another  state 
or  condition  of  things  always 
preceding — an  absolutely  first 
beginning  of  a  series  in  the 

Lcourse  of  nature  is  impossible. 

rFor  we  are  not  speaking  here 
of  an  absolutely  first  begin- 
ning in  relation  to  time,  but 
as    regards    causality    alone 

|\Vhen,  for  example,  I,  com- 
ly  of  my  own  free  will, 
independently  of  the  nee- 
ttsarily  determinative  influ- 
ence of  natural  causes,  rise 
from  my  cliair,  tliere  com- 
mences with  tliis  event,  includ* 

^ing  Its  material  consequences 

( infinitum,  an  absolutely  new 

series ;  alcbough,  in  rdation  to 


objects  (such  as  fundamental 
forces),  which  you  can  just  as 
little  Gomprehend;  and  even 
the  possibility  of  so  simple  a 
conception  as  that  of  change 
must  present  to  you  insupera- 
ble difficulties.  For  if  experi- 
ence  did  not  teach  you  that  it 
was  real,  you  never  could  con- 
ceive a  priori  the  possibility 
of  this  ceaseless  sequence  of 
being  and  non-bcing. 

But  if  the  existence  of  a 
transcendental  facult)^  of  free- 
dom is  granted — a  faculty  of 
originating  changes  in  the 
world — this  faculty  must  at 
least  exist  out  of  and  apart 
from  the  world;  although  it 
IS  certainly  a  bold  assump- 
tion, that,  over  and  above  tlie 
complete  content  of  all  possi- 
ble intuitions,  there  still  exists 
an  object  which  cannot  be  pre- 
sented in  any  possible  percep>- 
tion.  But,  to  attribute  to  sub- 
stances in  the  world  itself 
such  a  faculty,  is  quite  inad- 
missible ;  for,  in  this  case,  the 
connection  of  phenomena  re- 
ciprocally determining  and  de* 
termined  according  to  general 
laws,  which  is  termed  nature, 
and  along  with  it  the  criteria 
of  empirical  truth,  which  en- 
able us  to  distinguisli  experi- 
ence fnnn  mere  visionary 
dreaming,  would  almost  en- 
tirely disappear  In  proximity 
with  such  a  lawless  faculty  of 
freedom,  a  system  of  nature 
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time,  this  event  is  merely  the 
coQtiituatkm  of  a  precedmg 
series.  For  this  resolutioa  and 
act  of  mine  do  not  form  part 
of  the  sticcession  of  effects  in 
nature,  and  are  not  mere  con- 
tinuations of  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  determining  causes 
of  nature  cease  to  operate  in 
reference  to  this  event,  which 
certainly  succeeds  the  acts  of 
nature,  but  does  not  proceed 
from  them.  For  these  reasons^ 
the  action  of  a  free  agent  must 
be  termed,  in  regard  to  causal- 
ity, if  not  in  relation  to  time, 
an  absolutely  primal  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  phenomena. 
The  justification  of  this 
need  of  reason  to  rest  upon  a 
free  act  as  the  first  beginmng 
of  the  series  of  natural  causes, 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
all  philosophers  of  antiquity 
(with  the  exception  of  the 
Epicurean  school)  felt  them- 
selves obliged,  when  con- 
structing a  theory  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  universe,  to  ac- 
cept a  prime  movers  tliat  is,  a 
freely  acting  cause,  which 
spontaneously  and  prior  to  all 
other  causes  evolved  this 
series  of  states.  They  always 
felt  the  need  of  going  beyond 
mere  nature,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  first  beginning 
comprehensible. 


is  hardly  cogitable;  for  tiie 
laws  of  the  latter  wootd  be 
continually  subject  to  the  in- 
trusive influences  of  ibe  for- 
mer, and  the  coarse  of  the 
phenomena,  which  woold  oth- 
erwise proceed  n^ularly  and 
uniformly,  would  become 
thereby  confused  and  disooii- 
nected. 
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Fourth  Conflict  of  the  Transcendental  Ideas 


Thesis 

Then  exists  either  in,  or  In  con- 
section  witti  tbe  world — either  as  a 
part  of  it,  or  &a  the  cause  of  it— an 
absolutely  necessary  being. 

I  PROOF 

I  The  world  of  sense,  as  the  sum- 
lotal  of  all  phenomena,  contains 
a  scries  of  changes.  For,  with- 
out such  a  series,  the  mental  rep- 
resentation of  the  series  of  time 
itself,  as  the  condition  of  the  pos- 
ibility  of  the  sensuous  world, 
could  not  be  presented  to  us.* 
Jut  every  change  stands  under  its 
condition,  which  precedes  it  in 
time  and  renders  it  necessary. 
Kow  the  existence  of  a  given  con- 
lition  presupposes  a  complete 
cries  of  conditions  up  to  the 
Absolutely  unconditioned,  which 
^one  is  absolutely  necessary.  It 
ollows  that  something  that  is 
Absolutely  necessary  must  exist,  if 
bangc  exists  as  its  consequence. 
Jut  this  necessary  thing  itself  be- 
ings to  the  sensuous  world.  For 
^sc  it  to  exist  out  of  and  apart 
it,  the  scries  of  cosmical 
jcs  would  receive  from  it  a 
bning,  and  yet  this  necessary 
would  not  itself  belong  to 
jrld  of  sense.  But  this  is  im- 
sible.  For,  as  the  beginning 
pf  a  frcnes  in  time  is  determined 
^nly  by  that  which  precedes  it  in 
oe,  the  supreme  condition  of  the 
cgitining  of  a  scries  of  changes 
exist  in  the  time  in  which 
cries  itself  did  not  exist;  for 
Iginning  supposes  a  time  pre- 

^  fTt'ji-Hhe-Jy,   flmr,    n*   ihc   form:*!   coti- 
l  (rf  .'  c,  pre* 

iioii  of 
iikc  tvcfy  oihcf.  i%  ^ivcA  lotdf 
f  •erftitaw  of  ycicc^itioft. 
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Antithesis 

An  absolutely  necessary  being 
does  not  exists  either  in  the  world 
or  out  of  It— as  its  cause. 


PROOF 

Grant  that  either  the  world  it- 
self is  tieccssary,  or  that  there  is 
contained  in  it  a  necessary  exist- 
ence. Two  cases  arc  possible. 
First,  there  must  cither  be  in  the 
scries  of  cosmical  changes  a  be» 
ginning,  which  is  unconditionally 
necessary  and  therefore  uncaused 
— which  is  at  variance  with  the 
dynamical  law  of  the  deter* 
mination  of  all  phenomena  in 
time;  or  secondly^  the  scries  itself 
is  without  beginning,  and  al- 
though contingent  and  con- 
ditioned in  all  its  parts,  is  never- 
theless absolutely  necessary  atid 
unconditioned  as  a  whole — which 
is  self -contradictory.  For  the 
existence  of  an  aggregate  cannot 
be  necessary^  if  no  single  part  of  it 
possesses  necessary  existence. 

Grant  on  the  other  hand,  that 
an  absolutely  necessary  cause 
exists  out  of  and  apart  from  the 
world.  This  cause,  as  the  highest 
member  in  the  series  of  the  causes 
of  cosmical  changes,  must  orig- 
inate or  begin  t  the  existence  of 
ihc  latter  and  their  series.  In  this 
case  it  must  also  begin  to  act,  an3 
its  causality  would  therefore  be* 
long  to  time,  and  consequently  to 
the  sum-total  of  phenomena,  that 
is,  to  the  world*    It  follows  that 

t  The  word  hfgim  if  takes  In  two 
•ei}f««.  The  Grftt  tt  actiYr— t^r  cau»« 
bctog  rff;trd«dl  %n  htv.w  .  f 

mWWlk  If  itK  rffec 
Mid  U  piative— the  cjitr  c 

%U*M  t»cvmnmff  to  opttitc  (Ai).     1  rc^ 
ton  here  lrr»m  the  firit  to  \hr  kcojkL 
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ceding,  in  which  the  thing  that 
.  begins  to  be  was  not  in  existence. 
I  The  causality  of  the  necessary 
cause  of  changes,  and  con- 
sequently the  cause  itself,  must 
for  these  reasons  belong  to  time 
— ^and  to  phenomena,  time  being 
possible  only  as  the  form  of 
phenomena.  Consequently,  it 
cannot  be  cogitated  as  separated 
from  the  world  of  sense— the  sum- 
total  of  all  phenomena.  There 
is,  therefore,  contained  in  the 
world,  something  that  is  abso« 
lutely  necessary — whether  it  be 
the  whole  cosmical  series  itself,  or 
only  a  part  of  it 


the  cause  cannot  be  out  of  the 
world;  which  is  contradictory  to 
the  hypothesis.  Therefore,  neither 
in  the  world,  nor  out  of  it  (but  in 
causal  connection  with  it),  does 
there  exist  any  absolutely  neces- 
sary being. 


Observations  on  the  Fourth  'Antinomy 


On  the  Thesis 

To  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  necessary  being,  I 
cannot  be  permitted  in  this 
place  to  employ  any  other  than 
the  cosmological  argument, 
iwhich  ascends  from  the  condi- 
tioned in  phenomena  to  the 
unconditioned  in  conception — 
the  unconditioned  being  con- 
sidered the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  the  absolute  totality  of 
the  series.  The  proof,  from 
the  mere  idea  of  a  supreme 
being,  belongs  to  another 
principle  of  reason,  and  re- 
quires separate  discussion. 

The  pure  cosmological 
proof  demonstrates  the  exist- 
ence of  a  necessary  being,  but 
at  the  same  time  leaves  it  quite 
unsettled,  whether  this  being 
IS  the  world  itself,  or  quite  dis- 
tinct from  it.    To  establish  the 


On  the  Antithesis 

The  difficulties  which  meet 
us,  in  our  attempt  to  rise 
through  the  series  of  phenom- 
ena to  the  existence  of  an  ab- 
solutely necessary  supreme 
cause,  must  not  originate  from 
our  inability  to  establish  the 
truth  of  our  mere  conceptions 
of  the  necessary  existence  of  a 
thing.  That  is  to  say,  our  ob- 
jections must  not  be  ontologi- 
cal,  but  must  be  directed 
against  the  causal  connection 
with  a  series  of  phenomena  of 
a  condition  which  is  itself  un- 
conditioned. In  one  word, 
they  must  be  cosmological,  and 
relate  to  empirical  laws.  We 
must  show  that  the  regress  in 
the  series  of  causes  (in  the 
world  of  sense)  cannot  con- 
clude with  an  empirically 
imconditic«ed  condition,  and 
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I  truth  of  the  latter  view,  prin- 
ciples arc  requisite,  which  arc 
not  cosmological,  and  do  not 
proceed  in  the  scries  of  phe- 
nomena.    We  sJiould   require 
to   mtroduce    into   our    proof 
conceptions  of  contingent  be- 
ings— regarded  merely  as  ob- 
jects   of    the    understanding, 
and  also  a  principle  which  en- 
ables us  to  connect  these,  by 
means   of  mere   conceptions, 
with  a  necessary  being.     But 
the  proper  place  for  all  such 
arguments  is  a  transcendent 
|k  philosophy,  which  has  unhap- 
H  pily  not  yet  been  established. 
H      But,  if  we  begin  our  proof 
■MflmoIogicaUy,   by   laying  at 
^0p  foundation  of  it  the  series 
■   of  phenomena,  and  the  regress - 
in  it    according  to  empirical 
laws  of  causality,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  break  off  from  this 
mode  of  demonstration  and  to 
pass  over  to  something  which 

I  is  not  itself  a  member  of  the 
series.  The  condition  must  be 
taken  in  exactly  the  same  sig- 
nification as  the  relation  of  the 
conditioned  to  its  condition  in 
the  scries  has  been  taken,  for 
the  series  must  conduct  us  in 
an  unbroken  regress  to  this 
supreme  condition.  But  if 
]  this  relation  is  sensuous,  and 
{belongs  to  tlie  possible  em- 
Iptrical  employment  of  the  un- 
Iderstandtng,  the  supreme  con* 
[diliQn  or  cause  must  close  the 
I  regressive  series  according  to 


that  the  cosmological  argu- 
ment from  the  contingency  of 
the  cosmical  state — a  contin- 
gency alleged  to  arise  from 
change — does  not  justify  us  in 
accepting  a  first  cause,  that  is, 
a  prime  originator  of  the  cos- 
mical series. 

The  reader  will  observe  in 
this  antinomy  a  very  remark- 
able contrast.  The  very  same 
grounds  of  proof  which  estab- 
lished in  the  thesis  the  exist- 
ence of  a  supreme  being,  dem- 
onstrated in  the  antithesis — 
and  with  equal  strictness — the 
non-existence  of  such  a  being. 
We  found,  first,  that  a  neces- 
sary being  exists,  because  the 
whole  time  past  contains  the 
series  of  all  conditions,  and 
witli  it,  therefore,  the  uncon- 
ditioned (the  necessary) ;  sec- 
ondly, that  there  does  not  exist 
any  necessary  being,  for  the 
same  reason^  that  thq  whole 
time  past  contains  the  series 
of  all  conditions — which  are 
themselves  therefore,  in  tlie 
aggregate,  conditioned.  The 
cause  of  this  seeming  incon- 
gruity is  as  follows.  We  at- 
tend, in  the  first  argument, 
solely  to  the  absolute  totality 
of  the  series  of  conditions,  the 
one  of  which  deterroines  the 
other  in  time,  and  thus  arrive 
at  a  necessary  unconditioned. 
In  the  second,  we  consider,  on 
the  contrary,  the  contingency 
of  everything  that  is  deter- 
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the  laws  of  sensibility,  and 
consequently  must  belong  to 
the  series  of  time.  It  follows 
tJiat  this  necessary  existence 
must  be  regarded  as  the  high- 
est  member  of  the  cosmical 
series. 

Certain  philosophers  have, 
nevertheless,  allowed  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  making 
such  a  saltus  (jierd^aaL^  cU 
SKXo  yhosi)'  From  tlie  changes 
in  the  world  they  have  con- 
cluded their  empirical  contin- 
gency, that  is,  their  depend- 
ence on  empirically  deter- 
mined causes,  and  they  thus 
admitted  an  ascending  series 
of  empirical  conditions:  and 
in  this  they  are  quite  right. 
But  as  they  could  not  find  in 
this  series  any  primal  begin- 
ning or  any  highest  member, 
they  passed  suddenly  from  the 
empirical  conception  of  con- 
tingency to  the  pure  category, 
which  presents  us  with  a 
series — not  sensuous,  but  in- 
tellectual —  whose  complete- 
ness does  certainly  rest  upon 
the  existence  of  an  absolutely 
necessary  cause.  Nay,  more, 
this  intellectual  scries  is  not 
tied  to  any  sensuous  condi- 
tions; and  is  therefore  free 
from  the  condition  of  time, 
which  requires  it  spontaneous- 
ly to  begin  its  causality  in 
time. — But  such  a  procedure 
is  perfectly  inadmissible,  a* 
will  be  made  plain  from  wliat 
follows. 


mined  in  the  series  of  lime^ 
for  every  event  is  preceded  by 
a  time,  in  which  the  condition 
itself  must  be  determined  as 
conditioned — and  thus 
thing  that  is  unconditic 
absolutely  necessary  dis 
pears.  In  both,  the  mode 
proof  is  quite  in  accord 
with  the  common  procedure  i 
human  reason,  which  oiit 
falls  into  discord  with  it 
from  considering  an  objc 
from  two  different  points  i 
\new.  Herr  von  Mai  ran 
garded  the  controversy 
between  two  celebrated  as 
omers,  which  arose  from  a 
similar  difficulty  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  proper  standpoint^ 
as  a  phenomenon  of  sufficie 
importance  to  warrant  a  sej 
arate  treatise  on  the  subjc 
The  one  concluded :  the  moo^ 
rei^ohes  on  its  ozon  axis,  be- 
cause it  constantly  presents 
the  same  side  to  the  ear 
Ute  other  declared  that  th 
moon  does  not  ret'oive  on 
ozvtt  asis,  for  the  same  ; 
Both  conclusions  were 
fectly  correct,  according  to  tt 
point  of  view  from  which 
motions  of  the  moon  were  co^ 
sidered. 
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In  the  pure  sense  of  the 
categories,  that  is  contingent, 
the  contradictory  opposite  of 
which  is  possible.  Now  we 
cannot  reason  from  empirical 
contingency  to  intellectual. 
The  opposite  of  that  which  is 
changed — ^the  opposite  of  its 
state — is  actual  at  another 
time,  and  is  therefore  possible. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  the 
contradictory  opposite  of  the 
former  state.  To  be  that,  it  is 
necessary  that  in  the  same 
time  in  which  the  preceding 
state  existed,  its  opposite  could 
have  existed  in  its  place;  but 
such  a  cognition  is  not  given 
us  in  the  mere  phenomenon  of 
change.  A  body  that  was  in 
motion =^^  comes  into  a  state 
of  Ttst=non'A.  Now  it  can- 
not be  concluded  from  the  fact 
that  a  state  opposite  to  the 
state  A  follows  it,  that  the  con- 
tradictory opposite  of  A  is 
possible ;  and  that  A  is  there- 
fore contingent.  To  prove 
this,  we  should  require  to 
know  that  the  state  of  rest 
could  have  existed  in  the  very 
same  time  in  which  the  motion 
took  place.  Now  we  know 
nothing  more  than  that  the 
state  of  rest  was  actual  in  the 
time  that  followed  the  state  of 
motion;  consequently,  that  it 
was  also  possible.  But  motion 
at  one  time,  and  rest  at  another 
time,  arc  not  contradictorily 
opposed  to  each  other.  It  fol- 
lows from  what  has  been  said^ 
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that  the  succession  of  opposite 
determinations,  that  is, 
change,  does  not  demonstrate 
the  fact  of  contingency  as  rep- 
resented in  the  conceptions  of 
the  pure  understanding;  and 
that  it  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
duct us  to  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  necessary  being. 
Change  proves  merely  em- 
pirical contingency,  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  new  state  could 
not  have  existed  without  a 
cause,  which  belongs  to  the 
preceding  time.  This  cause — 
even  although  it  is  regarded 
as  absolutely  necessary — must 
be  presented  to  us  in  time,  and 
must  belong  to  the  series  of 
phenomena. 

Sec.  Ill — ^Of  the  Interest  of  Reason  in  these  Self-contra- 
dictions 

We  have  thus  completely  before  us  the  dialectical  procedure 
of  the  cosmological  ideas.  No  possible  experience  can  present 
us  with  an  object  adequate  to  them  in  extent,  Nay^  more, 
reason  itself  cannot  cogitate  them  as  according  with  the  general 
laws  of  experience.  And  yet  they  are  not  arbitrary  fictions  of 
thought.  On  the  contrary,  reason,  in  its  uninterrupted  prog- 
ress in  the  empirical  synthesis,' is  necessarily  conducted  to  them, 
when  it  endeavors  to  free  from  all  conditions  and  to  comprehend 
in  its  unconditioned  totality,  that  which  can  only  be  determined 
conditionally  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  experience.  These 
dialectical  propositions  are  so  many  attempts  to  solve  four  nat- 
ural and  unavoidable  problems  of  reason. — There  are  neither 
more,  nor  can  there  be  less,  than  this  number,  because  there 
are  no  other  series  of  synthetical  hypotheses,  limiting  A  priori 
the  empirical  synthesis.  ■ 

The  brilliant  claims  of  reason  striving  to  extend  its  dominion 
beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  have  been  represented  above 
only  in  dry  formulae,  which  contain  merely  the  grounds  of  its 
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pretensions.  They  have,  besides,  in  conformity  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  transcendental  philosophy,  been  freed  from  every  empir- 
ical element ;  although  the  full  splendor  of  the  promises  they 
hold  out,  and  the  anticipations  they  excite,  manifest  themselves 
only  when  in  connection  with  empirical  cognitions.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  them,  however,  and  in  the  advancing  enlargement 
of  the  employment  of  reason,  while  struggling  to  rise  from  the 
region  of  experience  and  to  soar  to  those  sublime  ideas,  philos- 
ophy discovers  a  value  and  a  dignity,  which,  if  it  could  but 
make  good  its  assertions,  would  raise  it  far  above  all  other 
departments  of  human  knowledge — professing,  as  it  does,  to 
I  present  a  sure  foimdation  for  our  highest  hopes  and  the  ultimate 
aims  of  all  the  exertions  of  reason.    The  questions:   whether 

Ithe  world  has  a  beginning  and  a  limii  to  its  extension  in  space; 
whether  there  exists  anywhere,  or  perhaps,  in  my  own  thinking 
Self  an  indivisible  and  indestructible  unit>^ — or  whether  noth- 
ing but  what  is  divisible  and  transitory  exists;  whether  I  am 
a  free  agent »  or,  like  other  beings,  am  bound  in  the  chains  of 
nature  and  fate :  whether,  finally,  there  is  a  supreme  cause  of 
the  world,  or  all  our  thought  and  speculation  must  end  with 
nature  and  the  order  of  external  things — are  questions,  for  Uie 
solution  of  which  the  mathematician  would  willingly  exchange 
I  his  whole  science ;  for  in  it  there  is  no  satisfaction  for  the  high- 
est aspirations  and  most  ardent  desires  of  humanity.  Nay,  it 
may  even  be  said  that  the  true  value  of  mathematics — that  pride 
of  human  reason— consists  in  this:  that  she  guides  reason  to 
the  knowledge  of  nature — in  her  greater,  as  well  as  in  her  less 
manifestations — in  her  beautiful  order  and  regularity — ^guides 
bcr,  moreover,  to  an  insight  into  the  wonderful  unity  of  the 
tnovtng  forces  in  the  operations  of  nature,  far  beyond  the  ex- 
pectations of  a  philosophy  building  only  on  experience;  and 
that  she  thus  encourages  philosophy  to  extend  the  province  of 

I  reason  beyond  all  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  it 
with  the  most  excellent  materials  for  supporting  its  investiga- 
tions, in  so  far  as  their  nature  admits,  by  adequate  and  accordant 
intuitions. 

Unfortimately  for  speculation — but  perhaps  fortunately  for 

Ithe  practical  interests  of  humanity — reason,  in  the  midst  of  her 

Ihif^best  anticipations,  finds  herself  hemmed  in  by  a  press  of 

opposite  and  contradictory  conclusions,  from  which  neither  her 

boQor  nor  her  safety  will  permit  her  to  dimw  back.    Nor  can 
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she  regard  these  conflicting  trains  of  reasoning  with  indiffer- 
ence as  mere  passages  at  arms^  still  less  can  she  cotmnand 
peace;  for  in  the  subject  of  the  conflict  she  has  a  deep  interest* 
There  is  no  other  course  left  open  to  her,  than  to  reflect  with 
herself  upon  the  origin  of  this  disunion  in  reason — whether  it 
may  not  arise  from  a  mere  misunderstanding.  After  such  an 
inquiry,  arrogant  claims  would  have  to  be  given  up  on  both 
sides;  but  the  sovereignty  of  reason  over  understanding 
sense  would  be  based  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

We  shall  at  present  defer  this  radical  inquiry,  and  in 
meantime  consider  for  a  little — what  side  in  the  controversy 
we  should  most  w^illingly  take,  if  we  were  obhged  to  become 
partisans  at  all.  As,  in  this  case,  we  leave  out  of  sight  alto- 
gether the  logical  criterion  of  truth,  and  merely  consult  our 
own  interest  in  reference  to  the  question,  these  considerations^ 
although  inadequate  to  settle  tlie  question  of  right  in  eitlicr 
party,  will  enable  us  to  comprehend,  how  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  struggle,  adopt  the  one  view  rather  than  the  other 
— no  special  insight  into  the  subject,  however,  having  influenced 
their  choice.  They  will,  at  the  same  time,  explain  to  us  many  \ 
other  things  by  the  way — for  example,  the  fiery  zeal  on  the 
one  side  and  the  cold  maintenance  of  their  cause  on  the  other; 
why  the  one  party  has  met  with  tlie  warmest  approbations,  and  1 
the  other  has  always  been  repulsed  by  irreconcilable  prejudices. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  determines  the  proper  point 
of  view,  from  which  alone  tliis  preliminary  inquiry  can  be  insd^  j 
tuted  and  carried  on  with  the  proper  completeness^ — and  that  is  1 
the  comparison  of  the  principles,  from  which  both  sides — thesis 
and  antithesis,  proceed.  My  readers  would  remark  in  the  prop- 
ositions of  the  antithesis  a  complete  uniformity  in  the  mode  of 
thought  and  a  perfect  unity  of  principle.  Its  principle  was  that 
of  pure  empiricism,  not  only  in  the  explication  of  the  phenomena 
in  the  world,  but  also  in  the  solution  of  the  transcendental  ideas, 
even  of  that  of  the  universe  itself.  The  affirmations  of  the 
thesis  on  the  contrary,  were  based,  in  addition  to  tli*  iral 

mode  of  explanation  employed  in  the  series  of  phcti  on 

intellectual  propositions;  and  its  principles  were  in  so  far  not 
simple.  I  shall  term  the  thesis,  in  view  of  its  essential  charac* 
teristic,  the  dogmatism  of  pure  reason. 

On  the  side  of  dogmatism,  or  of  the  thesis,  therefore,  in  Ibe  | 
determination  of  the  cosraologica!  ideas,  we  find: 
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1.  A  pracHcal  interest,  which  must  be  very  dear  to  every 
Hght'thinking  man*    That  the  world  has  a  beginning — that  the 

ature  of  my  thinking  self  is  simple,  and  therefore  indestruc- 

le — ^that  I  am  a  free  agents  and  raised  above  the  compulsion 

)f  nature  and  her  laws — and,  finally,  that  the  entire  order  of 

js,  which  form  the  world,  is  dependent  upon  a  Supreme 

[Being,  from  whom  the  whole  receives  unity  and  connection — 

icsc  are  so  many  foundation-stones  of  morality  and  religion. 

[The  antithesis  deprives  us  of  all  these  supports — or,  at  least, 

us  so  to  deprive  us, 

2,  A  speculative  interest  of  reason  manifests  itself  on  this 
ddc.    For,  if  we  take  the  transcendental  ideas  and  employ  them 

fin  the  manner  which  the  thesis  directs,  we  can  exhibit  com- 
[plctely  d  priori  the  entire  chain  of  conditions,  and  understand 
Ithe  derivation  of  the  conditioned — beginning  from  the  uncondi- 
Itioned.  This  the  antithesis  does  not  do;  and  for  this  reason 
iocs  not  meet  with  so  welcome  a  reception.     For  it  can  give 

I  answer  to  our  questions  respecting  the  conditions  of  its  syn- 
Ithesis — except  such  as  must  be  supplemented  by  another  ques- 
Ifion,  and  so  on  to  infinity.    According  to  it,  we  must  rise  from 

given  beginning  to  one  still  higher ;  ever>^  part  conducts  us 
[lo  a  still  smaller  one ;  every  event  is  preceded  by  another  event 
[which  is  its  cause;  and  the  conditions  of  existence  rest  always 
lupon  other  and  still  higher  conditions,  and  find  neither  end 
'nor  basis  in  some  sclf-subsistcnt  thing  as  the  primal  being. 

13.  This  side  has  also  the  advantage  of  popularity;  and  this 
constitutes  no  small  part  of  its  claim  to  favor.  The  common 
tmdcrstanding  does  not  find  the  least  difficulty  in  the  idea  of 
the  unconditioned  beginning  of  all  synthesis — accustomed,  as 
it  IS,  rather  to  follow  out  consequences,  than  to  seek  for  a 
proper  basis  for  cognition.  In  the  conception  of  an  absolute 
first,  moreover — ^tlie  possibility  of  which  it  does  not  inquire  into 
— it  is  highly  gratified  to  find  a  firmly-established  point  of  de- 
I  fkarture  for  its  attempts  at  theory;  while  in  the  restless  and 
^^Continuous  ascent  from  the  conditioned  to  the  condition,  always 
^^with  one  foot  in  the  air,  it  can  find  no  satisfaction, 
L  On  the  side  of  the  Antithesis,  or  Empiricism  in  the  deter- 

^bsiination  of  the  cosmological  ideas : 

^H  I,  Wc  cannot  discover  any  such  practical  interest  arising  from 
^H)ure  principles  of  reason,  as  morality  and  religion  present.  On 
l^llic  contrary,  pure  empiricism  seems  to  empty  them  of  all  their 
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power  and  influence.    If  there  does  not  exist  a  Supreme  Bekc^^ 

distinct  from  the  world — if  the  world  is  without  bee' 
consequently  without  a  Creator — if  our  wills  arc  not  f  i  . 
the  soul  is  divisible  and  subject  to  corruption  just  like  matter j 
— the  ideas  and  principles  of  morality  lose  all  validity,  and  fall  I 
with  the  transcendental  ideas  whicli  constituted  their  theoretical  1 
support. 

2.  But  empiricism,  in  compensation,  holds  out  to  reason,  inj 
its  speculative  interests,  certain  important  advantages,  far  ex- 1 
ceeding  any  that  the  dogmatist  can  promise  us.     For,  wheal 
employed  by  the  empiricist,  understanding  is  always  upon  its  J 
proper  ground  of  investigation — the  field  of  possible  experi-l 
cnce,  the  laws  of  which  it  can  explore,  and  thus  extend  ttsl 
cognition  securely  and  with  clear  intelligence  without  bemgl 
stopped  by  limits  in  any  direction.    Here  can  it  and  ought  it  ta| 
find  and  present  to  intuition  its  proper  object — not  only  in  it- 
self, but  in  all  its  relations ;  or,  if  it  employ  conceptions,  upon 
this  ground  it  can  always  present  the  corresponding  imagcsj 
in  clear  and  unmistakable  intuitions.    It  is  quite  unnecessary] 
for  it  to  renoimce  the  guidance  of  nature,  to  attach  itself  tol 
ideas,  the  objects  of  which  it  cannot  know;  because,  as  mere 
intellectual  entities,  they  cannot  be  presented  in  any  intuition.! 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  even  permitted  to  abandon  its  proper^ 
occupation,  under  the  pretense  that  it  has  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion  (for  it  never  can  be),  and  to  pass  into  tlie  region, 
of  idealizing  reason  and  transcendent  conceptions,  where  it  is  I 
not  required  to  observe  and  explore  the  laws  of  nature,  but  I 
merely  to  think  and  to  imagine — secure  from  being  contradicted  ' 
by  facts,  because  they  have  not  been  called  as  witnesses,  but 
passed  by,  or  perhaps  subordinated  to  the  so-called  higher  iiHj 
ttrests  and  considerations  of  pure  reason. 

Hence  the  empiricist  will  never  allow  himself  to  accept  any  I 
epoch  of  nature  for  the  first — the  absolutely  primal  state;   he  I 
will  not  believe  that  there  can  be  limits  to  his  outlook  into  her| 
wide  domains,  nor  pass  from  the  objects  of  nature,  which  he 
can  satisfactorily  explain  by  means  of  observation  and  mathc-, 
matical  thought^ — which  he  can  determine  synthetically  in  intui-i 
tion,  to  those  which  neither  sense  nor  imagination  can  ever  pre- 
sent in  concreto;  he  will  not  concede  the  existence  of  a  faculty 
in  nature,  operating  independently  of  the  laws  of  nature — a 
concession  which  would  introduce  uncertainty  into  the  proeed- 
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are  of  the  understanding,  which  is  guided  by  necessary  laws 
to  the  observation  of  phenomena;  nor,  finally^  will  he  permit 
himself  to  seek  a  cause  beyond  nature,  inasmuch  as  we  know 
nothing  but  it,  and  from  it  alone  receive  an  objective  basis  for 
all  our  conceptions  and  instruction  in  the  unvarying  laws  of 
things. 

In  truth,  if  the  empirical  philosopher  had  no  other  purpose 
in  the  establishment  of  his  antithesis,  than  to  check  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  reason  which  mistakes  its  true  destination,  which 
boasts  of  its  insight  and  its  knowledge,  just  where  all  insight 
and  knowledge  cease  to  exist,  and  regards  that  which  is  valid 
only  in  relation  to  a  practical  interest,  as  an  advancement  of 
the  speculative  interests  of  the  mind  (in  order,  when  it  is  con- 
venient for  itself,  to  break  the  thread  of  our  physical  investiga- 
tions, and,  under  pretense  of  extending  our  cognition,  connect 
them  with  transcendental  ideas,  by  means  of  which  we  really 
know  only  that  we  know  nothing) — if,  I  say,  the  empiricist 
rested  satisfied  vvitli  this  benefit,  the  principle  advanced  by  him 
would  be  a  maxim  recommending  moderation  in  the  pretensions 
of  reason  and  modesty  in  its  affirmations,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  direct  us  to  the  right  mode  of  extending  the  province 
of  the  understanding,  by  the  help  of  tlie  only  true  teacher,  ex- 
perience. In  obedience  to  this  advice,  intcliectual  hypotheses 
and  faith  would  not  be  called  in  aid  of  our  practical  interests ; 
nor  should  we  introduce  them  under  the  pompous  titles  of  sci- 
ence and  insight.  For  speculative  cognition  cannot  find  an  ob- 
jective basis  any  other  where  than  in  esfperience ;  and,  when  we 
overstep  its  limits,  our  sv^ithesis,  which  requires  ever  new  cog- 
nitions independent  of  experience,  has  no  substratum  of  intui- 
tion upon  which  to  build. 

But  if — as  often  happens — empiricism,  in  relation  to  ideas, 
becomes  itself  dogmatic,  and  boldly  denies  tliat  which  is  above 
the  sphere  of  its  phenomenal  ODgnition^  it  falls  itself  into  the 
error  of  intemperance — an  error  which  is  here  all  the  more 
reprehensible,  as  thereby  the  practical  interest  of  reason  re- 
ceives an  irreparable  injury. 

And  this  constitutes  tlic  onnosition  between  Epicureanism  • 
and  Platonism. 


'It    If,    however,    •till    a   matter   of 
C_wlirtker  Epicuru*  t¥«f  propotifid- 
^(rtnctplc*  ■•  dtr^ction*  for  the 
cmploymrnt    of    tbc    tmder* 
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Both  Epicurus  and  Plato  assert  more  in  their  systems 
they  know.  The  former  encourages  and  advances  science-^ 
although  to  the  prejudice  of  tlie  practical;  the  latter  preseaU 
us  with  excellent  principles  for  the  investigation  of  the  prac- 
tical, but,  in  relation  to  everything  regarding  ^hicli  wc  can 
attain  to  speculative  cognition,  permits  reason  to  append  ideal- 
istic explanations  of  natural  phenomena,  to  the  great  injury  of 
physical  investigation, 

3,  In  regard  to  the  tliird  motive  for  the  preliminary  choice 
of  a  party  in  this  war  of  assertions,  it  seems  very  extraordinary 
tliat  empiricism  should  be  utterly  unpopular.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  common  understanding  would  r©» 
ceive  it  witli  pleasure — promising  as  it  does,  to  satisfy  it  with- 
out passing  the  bounds  of  experience  and  its  connected  order; 
while  transcendental  dogmatism  obliges  it  to  rise  to  concept 
tions,  which  far  surpass  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  the  most 
practised  thinkers.  But  in  this,  in  truth,  is  to  be  found  its  real 
motive.  For  the  common  understanding  thus  finds  itself  in  a 
situation^  where  not  even  the  most  learned  can  have  the  advan- 
tage of  it.  If  it  understands  little  or  nothing  about  tliese  trans- 
cendental conceptions,  no  one  can  boast  of  understanding  any 
more ;  and  although  it  may  not  express  itself  in  so  scholasti* 
cally  correct  a  manner  as  others,  it  can  busy  itself  with  reason* 
ing  and  arguments  without  end,  wandering  among  mere  ideas, 
about  which  one  can  always  be  very  eloquent,  because  we  know 
nothing  about  them ;  while,  in  the  observation  and  investigation 
of  nature,  it  would  be  forced  to  remain  dumb  and  to  confess  its 
utter  ignorance.  Thus  indolence  and  vanity  form  of  themselves 
strong  recommendations  of  these  principles*  Besides,  although 
it  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  philosopher  to  assume  a  principle,  of 
which  he  can  give  to  himself  no  reasonable  account,  and  still 
more  to  employ  conceptions,  the  objective  reality  of  whidi  can- 
not be  established,  nothing  is  more  usual  with  the  common  un- 
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clerstandjng.  It  wants  something,  which  will  allow  it  to  go  to 
work  with  confidence.  The  difficulty  of  even  compreliending 
a  supposition,  does  not  disquiet  it,  because — not  knowing  what 
comprehending  means — it  never  even  thinks  of  the  supposition 
it  may  be  adopting  as  a  principle ;  and  regards  as  known,  that 
with  which  it  has  become  familiar  from  constant  use.  And, 
at  last,  all  speculative  interests  disappear  before  the  practical 
interests  which  it  holds  dear ;  and  it  fancies  that  it  understands 
and  knows  what  its  necessities  and  hopes  incite  it  to  assume  or 

f  to  bdicve.  Thus  tlie  empiricism  of  transcendentally  idealizing 
reason  is  robbed  of  all  popularity;  and,  however  prejudicial 
it  may  be  to  the  highest  practical  principles,  there  is  no  fear 
that  it  will  ever  pass  the  limits  of  the  schools,  or  acquire  any 
favor  or  influence  in  society  or  with  the  multitude. 

Human  reason  is  by  nature  architectonic.  That  is  to  say^ 
it  regards  all  cognitions  as  parts  of  a  possible  system,  and  hence 
accepts  only  such  principles,  as  at  least  do  not  incapacitate  a 
cognition  to  which  we  may  have  attained  from  being  placed 
along  with  others  in  a  general  system.  But  the  propositions 
of  the  antithesis  are  of  a  character  which  renders  the  comple- 
tion of  an  edifice  of  cognitions  impossible.  According  to  these, 
beyond  one  state  or  epoch  of  the  world  there  is  always  to  be 
found  one  more  ancient ;  in  every  part  always  other  parts  them- 
selves  divisible;  preceding  every  event  another,  tlie  origin  of 
which  must  itself  be  sought  still  higher;  and  ever>thing  in 
existence  is  conditioned^  and  still  not  dependent  on  an  uncon- 
ditioned and  primal  existence.  As,  therefore,  the  antithesis  will 
not  concede  tlic  existence  of  a  first  beginning  which  might  be 
available  as  a  foiuidation,  a  complete  edifice  of  cognition,  in  the 
presence  of  sudi  hypothesis,  is  utterly  impossible.  Thus  the 
architectonic  interest  of  reason,  which  requires  a  unity — not 
empirical,  but  d  priori  and  rational,  forms  a  natural  recommen- 
dation for  the  assertions  of  the  thesis  in  our  antinomy. 

But  if  anyone  could  free  liimscif  entirely  from  all  considera- 
tions of  interest,  and  weigh  without  partiality  the  assertions 
of  rea*^  *     ^'  only  to  their  content,  irrespective  of  the 

con8e<ii:  I  follow  from  them;   such  a  person,  on  the 

I  stspposttion  that  he  knew  no  other  way  out  of  the  confusion  than 
to  settle  the  truth  of  one  or  other  of  the  conflicting  doctrines, 

I  would  live  in  a  state  of  continual  hesitation.  To-day,  he  would 
feel  convinced  that  the  human  will  is  free;  to-morrow,  consid* 
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ering  the  indissoluble  chain  of  nature,  he  would  look  on  freedom] 
as  a  mere  illusion,  and  declare  nature  to  be  all-in-alh    But,  if  I 
he  were  called  to  action,  the  play  of  the  merely  speculative! 
reason  would  disappear  like  the  shapes  of  a  dream,  and  prac^l 
tical  interest  would  dictate  his  choice  of  principles.    But,  as  iti 
well  befits  a  reflective  and  inquiring  being  to  devote  certain 
periods  of  time  to  the  examination  of  its  own  reason — to  divest 
itself  of  all  partiality,  and  frankly  to  communicate  its  observa- 
tions for  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  others ;  so  no  one  can  be) 
blamed  for,  much  less  prevented  from  placing  both  parties  on 
their  trial,  with  permission  to  defend  themselves,  free  from  in- 1 
timidation,  before  a  sworn  jury  of  equal  condition  with  than-] 
selves — the  condition  of  weak  and  fallible  men. 

Sec.  IV» — Of  the  necessity  Imposed  upon  Pure  Reason  of 
presenting  a  Solution  of  its  Transcendental  Problems 

To  avow  an  ability  to  solve  all  problems  and  to  answer  all 
questions,  would  be  a  profession  certain  to  convict  any  philos-j 
opher  of  extravagant  boasting  and  self-conceit,  and  at  onccj 
to  destroy  the  confidence  that  might  otherwise  have  been  re- 
posed in  him.    There  are,  however,  sciences  so  constituted,  that  I 
every  question  arising  within  their  sphere,  must  necessarily  be  J 
capable  of  receiving  an  answer  from  the  knowledge  already  | 
possessed,  for  the  answer  must  be  received   from  the  same 
sources  whence  the  question  arose.    In  such  sciences  it  is  not, 
allowable  to  excuse  ourselves  on  the  plea  of  necessary  and  un- 1 
avoidable  ignorance;   a  solution  is  absolutely  requisite.    The 
rule  of  right  and  wrong  must  help  us  to  the  knowledge  of  whal^ 
is  right  or  wrong  in  all  possible  cases ;  otherwise,  the  idea 
obligation  or  duty  would  be  utterly  null,  for  we  cannot  have  an^ 
obligation  to  that  which  we  cannot  knew.    On  the  other  hand, 
in  our  investigations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  much  must  I 
remain  uncertain,  and  many  questions  continue  insoluble;  bc-j 
cause  what  we  know  of  nature  is  far  from  being  sufficient 
explain  all  the  phenomena  that  are  presented  to  our  obscrva-l 
tion.    Now  tlie  question  is:  Whether  tliere  is  in  transcendental  I 
philosophy  any  question,  relating  to  an  object  presented  to  purcj 
reason,  which  is  unanswerable  by  this  reason ;  and  whether  wc 
must  regard  the  subject  of  the  question  as  quite  uncertain — 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  and  must  give  it  a  place  among 
those  subjccta*  of  which  wc  have  Just  so  much  conception  as  is 
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sufficient  to  enable  us  to  raise  a  question — faculty  or  materials 
failing  us,  however,  when  wc  attempt  an  answer. 

Now  I  maintain,  that  among  all  speculative  cognition,  the 
peculiarity  of  transcendental  philosophy  is,  that  there  is  no 
question,  relating  to  an  object  presented  to  pure  reason,  which 
is  insoluble  by  tliis  reason;  and  that  the  profession  of  una- 
voidable ignorance — the  problem  being  alleged  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  faculties— cannot  free  us  from  tlie  obligation 
to  present  a  complete  and  satisfactory  answer.  For  the  very 
conception,  which  enables  us  to  raise  the  question,  must  give 
us  the  power  of  answering  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  object,  as  in  the 
case  of  right  and  wrong,  is  not  to  be  discovered  out  of  the  con- 
ception. 

But,  in  transcendental  philosophy,  it  is  only  the  cosmological 
questions,  to  which  we  can  demand  a  satisfactory  answer  in  re- 
lation to  the  constitution  of  their  object ;  and  the  philosopher  is 
nut  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  the  pretext  of  necessary  igno- 
[ranee  and  impenetrable  obscurity.  These  questions  relate  solely 
the  cosmological  ideas.  For  the  object  must  be  given  in  ex- 
crience,  and  the  question  relates  to  the  adequateness  of  the  ob- 
to  an  idea.  If  tlie  object  is  transcendental,  and  therefore 
Iself  unknown;  if  the  question,  for  example,  is  whether  the 
object — the  something,  the  phenomenon  of  which  (internal — 
in  ourselves)  is  thought^ — that  is  to  say,  tlie  soul,  is  in  itself  a 
iimple  being ;  or  whether  there  is  a  cause  of  all  things,  whidi 
absolutely  necessary — in  such  cases  we  are  seeking  for  our 
an  object,  of  which  we  may  confess,  that  it  is  unknown  to 
Is,  though  we  must  not  on  that  account  assert  that  it  is  im- 
Dssible.*  The  cosmological  ideas  alone  possess  the  pecuharity, 
fiat  we  can  presuppose  the  object  of  them  and  tlie  empirical 
nthesis  requisite  for  the  conception  of  that  object  to  be  given ; 
nd  the  question,  which  arises  from  these  ideas,  relates  merely 
io  the  progress  of  this  synthesis,  in  so  far  as  it  must  contain 
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absolute  totality — ^which,  however,  is  not  empirical,  as  it  i 
be  given  in  any  experience.    Now,  as  the  question  here  in] 
ill  regard  to  a  thing  as  the  object  of  a  possible  experienc 
not  as  a  thing  in  itself,  the  answer  to  the  transcendental  cosn 
logical  question  need  not  be  sought  out  of  the  idea,  for  the  qr 
tion  does  not  regard  an  object  in  itself.    The  question  in  rdat 
to  a  possible  experience,  is  not,  what  can  be  given  in  an  exp 
ence  in  concreto — ^but,  what  is  contained  in  the  idea,  to  wl 
the    empirical    synthesis    must    approximate.      The    questi^ 
must  therefore  be  capable  of  solution  from  the  idea  alone,    For^ ' 
the  idea  is  a  creation  of  reason  itself,  whidi  therefore  can 
disclaim  the  obligation  to  answer  or  refer  us  to  the  unknoi^ 
object. 

It  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  it  at  first  sight  appears,  that 
science  should  demand  and  expect  satisfactory  answers  ta\ 
the  questions  that  may  arise  within  its  own  sphere  ( * 
domesUcip) ,  although,  up  to  a  certain  time,  these  an.s 
not  have  been  discovered.     There  are,  in  addition  to 
cendenlal  philosophy,  only  two  pure  sciences  of  reason ;  the  ( 
with  a  speculative,  the  other  with  a  practical  conient- 
mathcniatics  and  pure  ethics.     Has  anyone  ever  heard  it 
leged  that,  from  our  complete  and  necessary  ignorance  of 
conditions,  it  is  uncertain  what  exact  relation  the  diameter  o\ 
circle  bears  to  the  circle  in  rational  or  irrational  numl>ers  ? 
the  former  the  stmi  cannot  be  given  exactly,  by  the  latter  oil 
approximately ;  and  therefore  we  decide,  that  the  impossibiH 
of  a  solution  of  the  question  is  evident.     Lambert  presented  05 
with  a  demonstration  of  this.     In  the  general  principles 
morals  there  can  be  nothing  uncertain,  for  the  propositions 
cither  utterly  without  meaning,  or  must  originate  solely  in 
rational  conceptions.     On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  in  phj 
ical  science  an  infinite  number  of  conjectures,  which  can  nc 
become  certainties;  because  the  phenomena  of  nature  arc 
given  as  objects  dependent  on  our  conceptions.    The  key 
the  solution  of  such  questions  cannot  tlicrcforc  be  found  in  out'' 
conceptions  or  in  pure  thought,  but  must  lie  without  us, 
for  that  reason  is  in  many  cases  not  to  be  discovered ;  and  co 
sequently  a  satisfactory  explanation  cannot  be  expected, 
questions  of  transcendental  analytic,  whidi  relate  to  the 
duction  of  our  pure  cognition,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  of  ! 
same  kind  as  those  mentioned  above ;  for  wc  arc  not  at  prcsc 
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treating  of  the  certainty  of  judgments  in  relation  to  the  origin 
of  our  conceptions,  but  only  of  that  certainty  in  relation  to  ob- 
jects. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  escape  the  responsibility  of  at  least  a 
critical  solution  of  the  questions  of  reason,  by  complaints  of  the 
limited  nature  of  our  faculties,  and  the  seeming^ly  humble  con- 
fession that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  our  reason  to  decide, 
whether  the  world  has  existed  from  all  eternity  or  had  a  begin- 
ning— ^whether  it  is  infinitely  extended,  or  enclosed  within  cer- 
tain limits — whether  anything  in  the  w^orld  is  simple,  or  whether 
everything  must  be  capable  of  infinite  divisibility — whether  free* 
dom  can  originate  phenomena,  or  whether  everything  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  laws  and  order  of  nature — and,  finally, 
whether  there  exists  a  being  that  is  completely  unconditioned 
and  necessary,  or  whether  the  existence  of  everything  is  con- 
ditioned and  consequently  dependent  on  something  external  to 
itself,  and  therefore  in  its  own  nature  contingent.  For  all  these 
questions  relate  to  an  object,  which  can  be  given  nowhere  else 
than  in  thought  This  object  is  the  absolutely  unconditioned 
totality  of  the  synthesis  of  phenomena.  If  the  conceptions  in 
our  minds  do  not  assist  us  to  some  certain  result  in  regard  to 
these  problems,  we  must  not  defend  ourselves  on  the  plea  that 
the  object  itself  remains  hidden  from  and  unknown  to  us.  For 
no  such  thing  or  object  can  be  given — it  is  not  to  be  found  out 
of  the  idea  in  our  minds.  We  must  seek  the  cause  of  our  failure 
in  our  idea  itself,  which  is  an  insoluble  problem,  and  in  regard 
to  which  we  obstinately  assume  that  there  exists  a  real  object 
corresponding  and  adequate  to  it.  A  clear  explanation  of  the 
dialectic  which  lies  in  our  conception,  will  very  soon  enable  us 
to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision  in  regard  to  such  a  question. 

The  pretext,  that  wt  are  unable  to  arrive  at  certainty  in  re- 
gard to  these  problems,  may  be  met  with  this  question,  which 
requires  at  least  a  plain  answer;  From  what  source  do  the 
ideas  originate,  the  solution  of  which  involves  you  in  such  diffi- 
culties? Are  you  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  certain  phe- 
nomena ;  and  do  you  expect  these  ideas  to  give  you  the  principles 
or  the  rules  of  this  explanation  ?  Let  it  be  granted,  that  all  na- 
ture was  laid  open  before  you;  that  nothing  was  hid  from  your 
senses  and  your  consciousness.  Still,  you  could  not  cognize  in 
concreio  the  object  of  your  ideas  in  any  experience.  For  what 
is  demanded,  is,  not  only  this  full  and  complete  intuition,  but 
18 
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also  a  complete  synthesis  and  the  consciousness  of  its  absolute 
totality;  and  this  is  not  possible  by  means  of  any  empirical  cog- 
nition*    It  follows  that  your  question — your  idea  is  by  no  means  i 
necessary  for  the  explanation  of  any  phenomenon ;  and  tlic  ideal 
cannot  have  been  in  any  sense  given  by  the  object  itself.    Forj 
such  an  object  can  never  be  presented  to  us,  because  tc  cannoc' 
be  given  by  any  possible  experience.    Whatever  perceptioos 
you  may  attain  to,  you  are  still  surrounded  by  conditions — tnl 
space,  or  in  time,  and  you  cannot  discover  anything  uncondi-i 
tioned ;  nor  can  you  decide  whether  diis  unconditioned  is  to  be 
placed  in  an  absolute  beginning  of  the  synthesis,  or  in  an  abso- 
lute totality  of  the  scries  without  beginning.     A  whole,  in  the 
empirical  signification  of  the  terra,  is  always  merely  coimpara* 
tive.    The  absolute  whole  of  quantity  (the  universe),  of  di* 
vision,  of  derivation,  of  the  condition  of  existence,  with  tl>e 
question — w^hether  it  is  to  be  produced  by  a  finite  or  infinite 
synthesis,  no  possible  experience  can  instruct  us  concerning. 
You  will  not,  for  example,  be  able  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
a  body  in  tlie  least  degree  better,  whether  you  believe  it  to  con- 
sist of  simple,  or  of  composite  parts ;  for  a  simple  phenomenon^ — - 
and  just  as  little  an  infinite  series  of  composition— can  neverj 
be  presented  to  your  perception.     Phenomena  require  and  ad-| 
mit  of  explanation,  only  in  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  that  ex- j 
planation  are  given  in  perception;  but  the  sum-total  of  Ihatf 
which  is  given  in  phenomena,  considered  as  an  absolute  whole, | 
is  itself  a  perception — and  we  cannot  therefore  seek  for  expb* 
nations  of  this  whole  beyond  itself,  in  other  pereceptions.     Tlie  j 
explanation  of  this  whole  is  the  proper  object  of  the  tran^j 
cendental  problems  of  pure  reason. 

Ahhough,  therefore,  the  solution  of  these  problems  is  unat*| 
tainablc  through  experience,  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  J 
say,  that  it  is  uncertain  how  the  object  of  our  inquiries  is  con- 
stituted.    For  the  object  is  in  our  owm  mind,  and  cannot  bcl 
discovered  in  experience ;  and  we  have  only  to  take  care  tlmt| 
our  thoughts  arc  consistent  with  eacli  other,  and  to  avoid  fall- 
ing into  the  amphiboly  of  regarding  our  idea  as  a  reprcscnta'»^ 
tion  of  an  object  empirically  given,  and  therefore  to  be  cogniiedl 
according  to  the  laws  of  experience.    A  dogmatical  solution  is 
therefore  not  only  unsatisfactor>%  but  impossible.    The  crttical^l 
solution,  which  may  be  a  perfectly  certain  one,  docs  not  con-^^ 
sider  the  question  objectively,  but  proceeds  by  inquiring  into 
the  basis  of  the  cognition  upon  which  the  question  rcsta. 
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f^— Sceptical  Exposition  of  the  Cosmological  Problems 
presented  in  the  four  Transcendental  Ideas 

We  should  be  quite  willing  to  desist  from  the  demand  of  a 
dogmatical  answer  to  our  questions,  if  we  understood  before- 
id  that,  be  the  answer  what  it  may,  it  would  only  scr\T  to 
ncrease  our  ignorance,  to  throw  us  from  one  incomprehensi- 
ility  into  another,  from  one  obscurity  into  another  still  greater, 
id  perhaps  lead  us  into  irreconcilable  contradictions.     If  a 
matical  affirmative  or  negative  answer  is  demanded,  is  it  at 
"all  prudent,  to  set  aside  the  probable  grounds  of  a  solution 
vhkh  lie  before  us,  and  to  take  into  consideration,  what  ad- 
itage  we  shall  gain,  if  the  answer  is  to  favor  the  one  side  or 
other?    If  it  happens  that  in  both  cases  the  answer  is  mere 
ensc,  we  have  in  this  an  irresistible  summons,  to  institute 
i  critical  investigation  of  the  question,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
>vering  whether  it  is  based  on  a  groundless  presupposition,  and 
tlaies  to  an  idea,  the  falsity  of  which  would  l>e  more  easily 
exposed  in  its  application  and  consequences,  than  in  the  mere 
[cpresentation  of  its  content     This  is  the  great  utility  of  the 
ceptical  mode  of  treating  the  questions  addressed  by  pure  rca- 
3n  to  itself.     By  this  method  we  easily  rid  ourselves  of  the 
infusions  of  dogmatism,  and  establish  in  its  place  a  temperate 
riticism,  which,  as  a  genuine  cathartic,  will  successfully  re- 
the  presumptuous  notions  of  philosophy  and  their  con- 
ace — ^the  vain  pretension  to  universal  science. 
If,  then,  I  could  tmderstand  the  nature  of  a  cosmological 
tdca*  and  perceive,  before  I  entered  on  the  discussion  of  the 
^bjcct  at  all,  that,  whatever  side  of  the  question  regarding 
lie  unconditioned  of  the  regressive  synthesis  of  phenomena  it 
ivorcd,  it  must  either  be  too  great  or  too  small  for  every  con- 
fption  of  the  understanding; — I  would  be  able  to  comprehend 
^thc  idea*  which  relates  to  an  object  of  experience — an  expe- 
which  must  be  adequate  to  and  in  accordance  with  a 
possible  conception  of  the  understanding — must  be  completely 
>id  and  w^ithout  significance,  inasmuch  as  its  object  is  inade- 
Mc,  consider  it  as  we  may.    And  this  is  actually  the  case 
1th  all  cosmological  conceptions,  which,  for  tlie  reason  above 
oed,  Iv'     '        'lason,  so  long  as  it  remains  attached  to 
in  an  u J  il4c  antinomy.     For  suppose: 

'  IHrsif  that  the  world  has  no  beginning — in  this  case  it  is  loo 
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large  for  oiir  conception;  for  this  conception,  which  coosii 

in  a  successive  regress,  cannot  overtake  the  whole 

has  elapsed.     Grant  that  it  has  a  beginning,  it  is  it i 

for  tlie  conception  o£  the  undertaking.    For,  as  a  beginnii 

presupposes  a  time  preceding*  it  cannot  be  uncoiV'""'        * 

the  law  of  the  empirical  employment  of  the  under 

poses  the  necessity  of  looking  for  a  higher  condition  of  tin 

and  the  world  is,  therefore,  evidently  too  small  for  tliis  law  J 

The  same  is  tlie  case  with  the  double  answer  to  the  qucstid 
regarding  the  extent,  in  space,  of  the  world.  For,  if  it  is  ififin^ 
and  unlimited,  it  must  be  toa  large  for  every  possible  empiric 
conception.  If  it  is  finite  and  limited,  we  liave  a  right  to 
—what  determines  these  limits  ?  Void  space  is  not  a  setf-su 
sistcnt  correlate  of  tilings,  and  cannot  be  a  final  condition — ad 
still  less  an  empirical  condition,  forming  a  part  of  a  possifa 
experience.  For  how  can  we  have  any  experience  or  p 
of  an  absolute  void  ?  But  the  absolute  totality  of  the  «  ^ 
synthesis  requires  that  the  unconditioned  be  an  empirical 
ception.  Consequently,  a  finite  world  is  toa  small  for  our  < 
ception. 

Secondly,  if  every  phenomenon  (matter)  in  space  coasi4 
of  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  the  regress  of  the  division  is  i 
ways  too  great  for  our  conception :  and  if  the  division  of  spa 
must  cease  with  some  member  of  the  division  (the  simple) 
is  too  small  for  the  idea  of  the  unconditioned.  For  tlie  me 
ber  at  which  we  have  discontined  our  division  still  admits  a 
gress  to  many  more  parts  contained  in  the  object. 

Thirdly^  suppose  that  every  event  in  the  world  happens 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature;  the  causality  of  a  cai) 
must  itself  be  an  event,  and  necessitates  a  regress  to  a  sti 
higher  cause,  and  consequently  the  unceasing  prolongation 
the  series  of  conditions  a  parte  priori.    Operative  nature 
therefore  too  large  for  every  conception  we  can  form  in 
synthesis  of  cosmical  events. 

If  we  admit  the  existence  of  spontaneously  produced  cvcnlj 
that  IS,  of  free  agency,  we  are  driven,  in  our  search  for  sufficic 
reasons,  on  an  unavoidable  law  of  nature,  and  are  compcll^ 
to  appeal  to  the  empirical  law  of  causality,  and  we  find  that  i 
such  totality  of  connection  in  our  synthesis  is  too  small 
our  necessary  empirical  conception. 

Fourthly,  if  we  assume  the  existence  of  an  absolutely  necii 
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sary  being — whether  it  be  the  world  or  something  in  the  world, 
or  the  cause  of  the  world ;  we  must  place  it  in  a  time  at  an  in- 
finite distance  from  any  given  moment ;  for,  otherwise,  it  must 
be  dependent  on  some  other  and  higher  existence.  Such  an 
existence  is,  in  this  case,  too  large  for  our  empirical  concept 
tion,  and  unattainable  by  the  continued  regress  of  any  synthesis. 
But  if  we  believe  that  everything  in  the  world — ^be  it  condi- 
tion or  conditioned — is  conlingent;  every  given  existence  is  too 
small  for  our  conception.  For  in  this  case  we  arc  compelled 
to  seek  for  some  other  existence  upon  which  the  former  de- 
pends. 

We  have  said  that  in  all  these  cases  the  cosmological  idea  is 
cither  too  great  or  too  small  for  tlie  empirical  regress  in  a 
5}-nthesis,  and  consequently  for  every  possible  conception  of  tbc 
understanding.     Why  did  we  not  express  ourselves  in  a  man- 
ner exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  and,  instead  of  accusing  the 
cosmological  idea  of  overstepping  or  of  falling  short  of  its  true 
kaim — ^possible  experience,  say  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  empiri- 
I  conception  is  always  too  small  for  the  idea,  and  in  the  second 
great,  and  thus  attach  the  blame  of  these  contradictions  to 
lie  empirical  regress?    The  reason  is  this:     Possible  experi- 
Qce  can  alone  give  reality  to  our  conceptions ;  without  it  a  con- 
ception is  merely  an  idea,  without  truth  or  relation  to  an  object. 
Icnce  a  possible  empirical  conception  must  be  the  standard  by 
^*hich  wc  are  to  judge  whether  an  idea  is  anything  more  than 
an  idea  and  fiction  of  thought,  or  whether  it  relates  to  an  object 
in  the  world.     If  we  say  of  a  thing  that  in  relation  to  some  other 
ling  it  is  too  large  or  too  small,  the  former  is  considered  as 
cisting  for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  and  requiring  to  be  adapted 
to  it.     Among  the  trivial  subjects    of   discussion  in  the  old 
>Is  of  dialectics  was  this  question:     If  a  ball  cannot  pass 
irough  a  hole,  shall  we  say  that  ball  is  too  large  or  the  hole 
small?    In  this  case  it  is  indifferent  what  expression  we 
ploy;  for  we  do  not  know  which  exists  for  the  sake  of  the 
On  the  other  hand,  w*e  cannot  say — the  man  is  too  long 
'  his  coat,  but — ^the  coat  is  too  short  for  the  man. 
Wc  arc  thus  led  to  the  well-founded  suspicion,  that  the  cos* 
rmological  ideas,  and  all  the  conflicting  sophistical  assertions 
"connected  with  them,  are  based  upon  a  false  and  fictitious  con- 
ccpdoci  of  the  mode  in  which  the  object  of  these  ideas  is  pre- 
sented to  us ;  and  this  suspicion  will  probably  direct  us  bow  to 
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expose  the  illusion  that  has  so  long'  led  us  astray  (rcnxi^ 

truth. 

Sec.  VI, — Transcendental  Idealism  as  the  Key  to  the 
don  of  Pure  Cosmological  Oialeetic 

In  the  transcendental  aesthetic,  wc  proved,  that  eveiTtll 
intuited  in  space  and  time — all  objects  of  a  possible  expcrie 
are  nothing  but  phenomena,  that  is,  mere  n 
that  these,  as  presented  to  us — ^as  extended  l_^  _:,       ai 
of  changes — ^have  no  self-subsistent  existence  apart  from] 
man  thought.     This  doctrine  I  call  Transcendental  Ide 
The  realist  in  the  transcendental  sense  regards  these  modil 
tions  of  our  sensibility — these  mere  representations,  as  things 
subsisting  in  tliemselves* 

It  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  us  of  holding  the  long-dc 
theory  of  empirical  idealism,  whicli,  while  admitting  the  reali^* 
of  space,  denies,  or  at  least  doubts,  the  existence  of  bodies  i 
tended  in  it,  and  thus  leaves  us  without  a  sufficient  criterioif 
reality  and  illusion.  The  supporters  of  this  Uieory  find  no  ( 
ficulty  in  admitting  the  reality  of  tlie  phenomena  of  the  inle^ 
sense  in  time ;  nay,  they  go  the  lengtli  of  maintaining  that  I 
internal  experience  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  real  ( 
istence  of  its  object  as  a  thing  in  itself. 

Transcendental  idealism  allow^s  that  the  objects  of  external 
intuition — as  intuited  in  space,  and  all  changes  in  tirae— «s  rep- 
resented by  the  internal  sense,  are  real.  For,  as  space  ts  Ihc 
form  of  that  intuition  w^hich  we  call  external,  and  without  ob- 
jects in  space,  no  empirical  representation  could  be  given 
we  can  and  ought  to  regard  extended  bodies  in  it  as  real* 
case  is  the  same  with  representations  in  time.  But  time 
space,  with  all  phenomena  therein,  are  not  in  themselves  /Ain 
They  are  nothing  but  representations,  and  cannot  exist  ouli 
and  apart  from  the  mind.  Nay,  the  sensuous  internal  intuitidtf 
of  the  mind  (as  the  object  of  consciousness),  the  determinat 
of  which  is  represented  by  the  succession  of  diflferent  state 
time,  is  not  the  real,  proper  self,  as  it  exists  in  itself — not  ] 
transcendental  subject,  but  only  a  phenomenon,  which  is 
sented  to  the  sensibility  of  tliis,  to  us,  unknown  being.     ThS" 

•I  hftve  ehewher*  lermi?d  this  theory  To  «t'oiJ  «mV. 

formal  tdciUsm,  ta  dittinsuUb  it  from  in  iranv  ct»t 

ruAltfiai  idcAlUm,   which  cfoubt*  of  d«'  vlcad  of  thai  uir  ,41,,^^.  j  ,n  iut  % 
iii«f  tlie  exiiieiice  uf  eternal  Uiiofi, 
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internal  phenomenon  cannot  be  admitted  lo  be  a  self-subsist- 
ing  thing;  for  its  condition  is  time,  and  time  cannot  be  the 
condition  of  a  thing  in  itself.  But  the  empirical  truth  of  phe- 
nomena in  space  and  time  is  guaranteed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  and  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  illusion  of 
dreams  or  fancy — although  both  have  a  proper  and  thorough 
connection  in  an  experience  according  to  empirical  laws.  The 
objects  of  experience  then  are  not  things  in  themselves,*  but 
arc  given  only  in  experience,  and  have  no  existence  apart  from 
and  independently  of  experience.  That  there  may  be  inliabi- 
taots  in  the  moon,  although  no  one  has  ever  observed  them, 
aust  certainly  be  admitted ;  but  this  assertion  means  only,  that 

^wc  may  in  the  possible  progress  of  experience  discover  them 
at  some  future  time.  For  that,  which  stands  in  connection  with 
a  perception  according  to  the  laws  of  the  progress  of  experi- 
ence, is  real.  They  are  therefore  really  existent,  if  they  stand 
in  empirical  connection  with  my  actual  or  real  consciousness, 
although  they  are  not  in  themselves  real,  tliat  is*  apart  from 

J  the  progress  of  experience. 

There  is  nothing  actually  given — we  can  be  conscious  of 

'nothing  as  real,  except  a  perception  and  the  empirical  progres- 
sion from  it  to  other  possible  perceptions.  For  phenomena,  as 
mere  representations,  are  real  only  in  perception ;  and  percep- 

ition  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  reality  of  an  empirical  represen- 

ftation»  that  is,  a  phenomenon.  To  call  a  phenomenon  a  real 
thing  prior  to  perception,  means  either,  that  'vc  must  meet  with 
this  phenomenon  in  the  progress  of  experience,  or  it  means 
nothing  at  all.  For  I  can  say  only  of  a  thing  in  itself  that  it 
exists  without  relation  to  the  senses  and  experience.  But  we 
arc  speaking  here  merely  of  phenomena  in  space  and  time,  both 
of  which  are  determinations  of  sensibility,  and  not  of  things  in 
themselves.  It  follows  that  phenomena  are  not  things  in  them- 
selves, but  are  mere  representations,  which,  if  not  given  in  us 
—in  perception,  are  non-existent. 

The  faculty  of  sensuous  intuition  is  properly  a  receptivity — 
a  capacity  of  being  affected  in  a  certain  manner  by  representa- 
tions, the  relation  of  which  to  each  other  is  a  pure  intuition  of 
space  and  time— the  pure  forms  of  sensibility.  These  represen- 
tations, in  so  far  as  tliey  are  connected  and  determinable  in 
this  relation  (in  space  and  time)  according  to  laws  of  the  unity 
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of  experience,  are  called  objects.    The  non-sensumts  cat 
these  representations  is  completely  unknown  to  us,  and 
cannot  be  intuited  as  an  object.    For  such  an  object  could 
be  represented  either  in  space  or  in  time;   and  with«  > 
conditions  intuition  or  representation  is  impossible.     V* 
at  the  same  time,  term  the  non-sensuous  cau^  of  phcnoroc 
the  transcendental  object — but  merely  as  a  mental  corr 
sensibility,  considered  as  a  receptivity.    To  tliis  transL  i| 

object  we  may  attribute  the  whole  connection  and  extent  of  ou 
possible  perceptions,  and  say  that  it  is  given  and  exists  in  itsc^ 
prior  to  all  experience.  But  the  phenomena^  corresponding 
it,  are  not  given  as  things  in  themselves,  but  in  experience  alnn^ 
For  they  are  mere  representations,  receiving  from  perception 
alone  significance  and  relation  to  a  real  object,  under  the  coa 
dition  that  this  or  that  perception — indicating  an  objcct^ — ^is 
complete  connection  with  all  others  in  accordance  witli  the  rulq 
of  the  unity  of  experience.  Thus  we  can  say ;  the  things  tha 
really  existed  in  past  time,  are  given  in  the  transcendental  objcd 
of  experience.  But  these  are  to  me  real  objects,  only  in  so  fa 
as  I  can  represent  to  my  own  mind,  that  a  regressive  series 
possible  perceptions — following  the  indications  of  history, 
the  footsteps  of  cause  and  effect — in  accordance  with  crapiricd 
laws — ^that,  in  one  word,  the  course  of  the  world  conducts  us  i 
an  elapsed  series  of  time  as  the  condition  of  the  present  lim^ 
This  series  in  past  time  is  represented  as  real,  not  in  itself,  bd 
only  in  connection  with  a  possible  experience.  Thus*  wlien 
say  that  certain  events  occurred  in  past  time,  I  merely  assc 
the  possibility  of  prolonging  the  chain  of  experience,  from 
present  perception,  upwards  to  the  conditions  that  determit 
it  according  to  time. 

If  I  represent  to  myself  all  objects  existing  in  all  space 
time,  I  do  not  thereby  place  these  in  space  and  time  prior 
all  experience;  on  the  contrary,  such  a  representation  is  not] 
ing  more  than  the  notion  of  a  possible-experience,  in  its  absolut 
completeness.  In  experience  alone  are  those  objects,  which 
nothing  but  representations,  given.  But,  when  I  say,  they  cj 
isted  prior  to  my  experience ;  this  means  only  that  I  must  beg 
with  the  perception  present  to  me,  and  follow  the  track  indij 
cated,  until  I  discover  them  in  some  part  or  region  of  cxper 
ence.  The  cause  of  the  empirical  condition  of  this  progressic 
— and  consequently  at  what  member  therein  I  must  stop, 
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at  what  point  in  the  regress  I  am  to  find  this  member — is  trans- 
cendental, and  hence  necessarily  ii  blc.  But  with  this 
wc  have  not  to  do ;  our  concern  is  t;  ^  i  the  law  of  progres- 
sion in  experience,  in  which  objects,  that  is,  phenomena,  arc 
given.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  1  say — I  may  in 
the  progress  of  experience  discover  stars,  at  a  hundred  times 
greater  distance  than  the  most  distant  of  those  now  visible,  or 
— stars  at  this  distance  may  be  met  in  space^  although  no  one 
has^  or  ever  wiU  discover  them.  For,  if  they  are  given  as  things 
in  themselves,  without  any  relation  to  possible  experience ;  they 
arc  for  me  non-existent,  consequently,  are  not  objects,  for  they 
are  not  contained  in  the  regressive  series  of  experience.  But, 
if  these  phenomena  must  be  employed  in  the  construction  or 
support  of  the  cosmological  idea  of  an  absolute  whole — and, 
when  we  are  discussing  a  question  that  oversteps  the  limits  of 
possible  experience;  the  proper  distinction  of  tlie  different  the- 
ories of  the  reality  of  sensuous  objects  is  of  great  importance, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  illusion  which  must  necessarily  arise  from 
the  misinterpretation  of  our  empirical  conceptions. 

Sec.  vn.— Critical  Solution  of  the  Cosmological  Problem 

The  antinomy  of  pure  reason  is  based  upon  the  following  dia* 
lectical  argument:  If  that  which  is  conditioned  is  given,  the 
whole  series  of  its  conditions  is  also  given;  but  sensuous  ob- 
jects arc  given  as  conditioned ;  consequently*  ,  •  .  This  syllo- 
gism, the  major  of  which  seems  so  natural  and  evident,  intro- 
dn  Tiany  cosmological  ideas  as  there  are  different  kinds 

of  ms  in  the  synthesis  of  phenomena^  in  so  far  as  tliese 

conditions  constitute  a  series.  These  ideas  require  absolute 
totality  in  the  series,  and  thus  place  reason  in  inextricable  em- 
barrassment. Before  proceeding  to  expose  the  fallacy  in  this 
dialectical  argument,  it  will  be  necessar>'  to  have  a  correct  un- 
derstanding of  certain  conceptions  that  appear  in  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  following  prop>osition  is  evident,  and 
indubitably  certain;  If  the  conditioned  is  given,  a  regress  in 
the  series  of  all  its  conditions  is  thereby  imperatively  required. 
For  the  vtry  conception  of  a  conditioned,  is  a  conception  of 
f<  related  to  a  condition,  and,  if  this  condition  is  itself 

o  d,  to  another  condition^ — and  so  on  through  all  the 

members  of  the  series.  This  proposition  is,  therefore,  analyt- 
ical, and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  transcendental  criticism.    It 
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is  a  logical  postulate  of  reason :  to  pursue,  as  far  as 
the  connection  of  a  conception  witli  its  conditions. 

If,  in  the  second  place,  both  the  conditioned  and  the  coiuli* 
tion  are  things  in  themselves,  and  if  the  former  is  given,  not  I 
only  is  the  regress  to  the  latter  requisite,  but  the  latter  is  realty 
given  with  the  former.    Now,  as  this  is  true  of  all  tlie  metnbeiT  | 
of  the  series,  the  entire  series  of  conditions,  and  with  them  the 
unconditioned  is  at  the  same  time  given  in  the  vcr>'  fact  of  the 
conditioned,  the  existence  of  which  is  possible  only  in  and 
through  that  series,  being  given.     In  this  case,  the  synthesis  i 
of  the  conditioned  with  its  condition,  is  a  syntlicsis  of  the  im- 
derstanding  merely,  which  represents  things  as  they  are^  with*  I 
out  regarding  whether  and  how  we  can  cognize  them.    But  if  j 
I  have  to  do  with  phenomena,  which,  in  their  character  of  mere 
representations,  are  not  given,  if  I  do  not  attain  to  a  cognitioo 
of  them  (in  other  words,  to  themselves,  for  they  arc  notliing 
more  than  empirical  cognitions),  I  am  not  entitled  to  say:   If  | 
the  conditioned  is  given,  all  its  conditions  (as  phenomena)  arc 
also  given.    I  cannot,  therefore,  from  the  fact  of  a  conditioned  1 
being  given,  infer  the  absolute  totality  of  the  series  of  its  con- 
ditions.   For  phenomena  are  nothing  but  an  empirical  synthesis  | 
in  apprehension  or  perception,  and  are  therefore  given  only  in 
it    Now,  in  speaking  of  phenomena,  it  does  not  follow,  that,  if  j 
the  conditioned  is  given,  the  synthesis  which  constitutes  its ' 
empirical  condition  is  also  thereby  given  and  presupposed ;  such 
a  synthesis  can  be  established  only  by  an  actual  regress  in  the ; 
series  of  conditions.    But  we  are  entitled  to  say  in  this  case: 
that  a  regress  to  the  conditions  of  a  conditioned,  in  other  words, 
that  a  continuous  empirical  synthesis  is  enjoined ;   that,  if  tlie 
conditions  are  not  given,  they  are  at  least  required;  and  that 
we  are  certain  to  discover  the  conditions  in  this  regress. 

We  can  now  see  that  the  major  in  the  above  cosmological 
syllogism,  takes  the  conditioned  in  the  transcendental  signifi-  I 
cation  which  it  has  in  the  pure  category,  while  the  minor  speaks  ' 
of  It  in  the  empirical  signification  which  it  has  in  the  category 
as  applied  to  phenomena.     There  is,  therefore,  a  dialectical 
&nacy  m  the  syllogism — a  sophisma  Hgur^  dictionis.    But  this  | 
fallacy  is  not  a  consciously  devised  one,  but  a  perfectly  natural 
illusion  of  the  common  reason  of  man.    For,  when  a  thing  is  I 
given  as  conditioned,  we  presuppose  in  die  major  its  conditions  j 
and  their  series,  unperceivcd,  as  it  were,  and  unseen ;  because 
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this  is  nothing  more  than  the  logical  requirement  of  complete 
and  satisfactory  premises  for  a  given  conclusion.  In  this  case, 
time  is  altogether  left  out  in  the  connection  of  the  conditioned 
with  the  condition ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  given  in  themselves, 
and  contemporaneously.  It  is,  moreover,  just  as  natural  to 
regard  phenomena  (in  the  minor)  as  things  in  themselves  and 
as  objects  presented  to  the  pure  understanding,  as  in  the  major, 
in  which  complete  abstraction  was  made  of  all  conditions  of 
intuition.  But  it  is  under  these  conditions  alone  that  objects 
are  given.  Now  we  overlooked  a  remarkable  distinction  be- 
tween tlic  conceptions.  The  synthesis  of  the  conditioned  with 
its  condition,  and  the  complete  series  of  the  latter  (in  the  major) 
arc  not  limited  by  time,  and  do  not  contain  the  conception  of 
succession.  On  the  contrary,  the  empirical  synthesis,  and  the 
series  of  conditions  in  the  phenomenal  world — subsumed  in  the 
minor — ^are  necessarily  successive,  and  given  in  time  alone.  It 
follows  tliat  I  cannot  presuppose  in  the  minor,  as  I  did  in  the 
major,  the  absolute  iotaliiy  of  the  synthesis  and  of  the  series 
therein  represented ;  for  in  the  major  all  the  members  of  the 
series  are  given  as  things  in  themselves — without  any  limita- 
tions or  conditions  of  time,  while  in  the  minor  they  are  possible 
only  in  and  through  a  successive  regress,  which  cannot  exist, 
except  it  be  actually  carried  into  execution  in  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena. 

After  this  proof  of  the  viciousness  of  the  argument  com- 
monly employed  in  maintaining  cosmological  assertions,  both 
parties  may  now  be  justly  dismissed,  as  advancing  claims  with- 
out groimds  or  tide.  But  the  process  has  not  been  ended,  by 
convincing  them  that  one  or  both  were  in  the  wrong*  and  had 
maintained  an  assertion  which  was  without  valid  grounds  of 
proof.  Nothing  seems  to  be  clearer  than  that,  if  one  maintains: 
the  world  has  a  beginning,  and  another:  the  world  has  no  be- 
ginning, one  of  the  two  must  be  right.  But  it  is  likewise  clear, 
that,  if  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  equal,  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  on  what  side  the  truth  lies ;  and  the  controversy  con* 
ttnties»  although  the  parties  have  been  recommended  to  peace 
before  the  tribunal  of  reason.  There  remains.  then»  no  other 
means  of  settling  the  question  than  to  convince  the  parties,  who 
refute  each  other  with  such  conclusiveness  and  ability,  that  they 
are  disputing  about  nothing,  and  that  a  transcendental  illusiofi 
has  been  mocking  them  with  visions  of  reality  where  there  is 
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none.  This  mode  of  adjusting  a  dispute  which  cannot  be  de- 
cided upon  Its  own  merits,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers. 


Zeno  of  Elea,  a  subtle  dialectician,  was  severely  repriniandcd 
by  Plato  as  a  sophist,  who,  merely  from  the  base  motive  of  ex- 
hibiting his  skill  in  discussion,  maintained  and  subverted  the 
same  proposition  by  arguments  as  powerftd  and  convinctng  on 
the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  He  maintained,  for  example,  that 
God  (who  was  probably  nothijig  more*  in  his  view,  tjian  the 
world)  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite^  neither  in  morion  nor  tn 
rest,  neither  similar  nor  dissimilar  to  any  other  thing.  It  seemed 
to  those  philosophers  who  criticised  his  mode  of  discussion,  that 
his  purpose  was  to  deny  completely  both  of  two  self-contradic- 
tory  propositions — which  is  absurd.  But  I  cannot  beheve  that 
there  is  any  justice  in  this  accusation.  The  first  of  these  propo- 
sitions I  shall  presently  consider  in  a  more  detailed  manner. 
Witli  regard  to  the  others,  if  by  the  word  God  he  understood 
merely  the  Universe,  his  meaning  must  have  been,  that  it  caimot 
be  permanently  present  in  one  place — that  is,  at  rest,  nor  be 
capable  of  changing  its  place — that  is,  of  moving,  because  all 
places  are  in  the  universe,  and  the  universe  itself  is,  tliercforc,  | 
in  no  place.  Again,  if  the  universe  contains  in  itself  everything 
that  exists,  it  cannot  be  similar  or  dissimilar  to  any  other  thing, 
because  there  is,  in  fact,  no  other  thing  with  which  it  can  be 
compared.  If  two  opposite  Judgments  presuppose  a  contingent 
impossible,  or  arbitrary  condition,  both^ — in  spit<=*  of  tlicir  oppo- 
sition (which  is,  however,  not  properly  or  really  a  contradic- 
tion)^— fall  away;  because  the  condition,  which  insured  tlic 
validity  of  both,  has  itself  disappeared. 

If  we  say:  everybody  has  either  a  good  or  a  bad  smell,  we 
have  omitted  a  third  possible  judgment — it  has  no  smell  at  all; , 
and  thus  both  conflicting  statements  may  be  false.  If  we  say: 
it  IS  either  good-smelling  or  not  good-smelling  {vcl  suaifeolms  ^ 
vcl  non-snavealens) ,  both  judgments  arc  contradictorily  op* 
posed ;  and  the  contradictory  opposite  of  tJtc  former  judgment 
— ^sorae  bodies  are  not  good-smelling — embraces  also  those  bod- 
ics  which  have  no  smell  at  all  In  the  preceding  pair  of  opposed 
judgments  {perdisparata),  the  contingent  condition  of  the  con- 
ception of  body  (smell)  attached  to  both  conBicting  statements^ 
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instead  of  having  been  omitted  in  the  latter,  which  is  conse- 
quently not  the  contradictory  opposite  of  the  former. 

If,  accordingly,  we  say:  the  world  is  either  infinite  in  exten- 
sion, or  it  is  not  infinite  (non  est  intinitus)  ;  and  if  the  former 
proposition  is  false,  its  contradictory  opposite — the  world  is  not 
infinite,  must  be  true.  And  thus  I  should  deny  the  existence 
of  an  infinite,  without,  however,  affirming  the  existence  of  a 
finite  world.  But  if  we  construct  our  proposition  thus — the 
world  is  either  infinite  or  finite  (non-infinite),  both  statements 
may  be  false*  For,  in  this  case,  we  consider  the  world  as  per  se 
determined  in  regard  to  quantity,  and  while,  in  the  one  judg- 
ment, we  deny  its  infinite  and  consequently,  perhaps,  its  inde- 
pendent existence;  in  the  other,  we  append  to  the  world,  re- 
garded as  a  thing  in  itself,  a  certain  determination — ^that  of 
finitude ;  and  the  latter  may  be  false  as  well  as  the  former,  if 
the  world  is  not  given  as  a  thing  in  itself,  and  thus  neither  as 
finite  nor  as  infinite  in  quantity.  This  kind  of  opposition  I  may 
be  allowed  to  term  dialectical;  that  of  contradictories  may  be 
called  analytical  opposition.  Thus  then,  of  two  dialectically  op- 
posed judgments  both  may  be  false,  from  the  fact,  that  the  one 
IS  not  a  mere  contradictory,  of  the  other,  but  actually  enounces 
more  than  is  requisite  for  a  full  and  complete  contradiction. 

When  we  regard  the  two  propositions — the  world  is  infinite 
in  quantity,  and,  the  world  is  finite  in  quantity,  as  contradictory 
opposites,  we  are  assuming  that  the  world — ^the  complete  series 
of  phenomena — is  a  thing  in  itself.  For  it  remains  as  a  perma- 
nent quantity,  whether  I  deny  the  infinite  or  the  finite  regress 
in  the  series  of  its  phenomena.  But  if  we  dismiss  this  assump- 
tion— ^this  transcendental  illusion,  and  deny  that  it  is  a  thing  in 
itself,  the  contradictory  opposition  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
merely  dialectical  one;  and  the  world,  as  not  existing  in  itself 
— independently  of  the  regressive  series  of  my  representations, 
exists  in  like  manner  neither  as  a  whole  which  is  infinite  nor 
as  a  whole  which  is  finite  in  itself.  Tlie  universe  exists  for  me 
only  in  the  empirical  regress  of  the  series  of  phenomena,  and 
not  per  se.  If,  then,  it  is  always  conditioned,  it  is  never  given 
completely  or  as  a  whole:  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  an  uncon- 
ditioned whole,  and  docs  not  exist  as  such,  either  with  an  in- 
finite, or  with  a  finite  quantity. 

What  we  have  here  said  of  the  first  cosmological  idea — that 
!  of  the  absolute  totality  of  quantity  in  phenomena,  applies  also 
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to  the  others.  The  series  of  conditions  is  discoverable  only  b 
the  regressive  synthesis  itself,  and  not  in  the  phenomenon  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  in  itself^ — given  prior  to  all  regress.  Hence 
I  am  compelled  to  say :  the  aggregate  of  parts  in  a  given  phws* 
nomenon  is  in  itself  neither  finite  nor  infinite;  and  tl  rU 

are  given  only  in  the  regressive  synthesis  of  decomi  — 

a  synthesis  which  is  never  given  in  absolute  completeness,  dlfaer 
as  finite,  or  as  infinite.  The  same  is  the  case  with  tlie  series  of 
subordinated  causes,  or  of  the  conditioned  up  to  the  uncondi- 
tioned and  necessary  existence,  which  can  never  be  r^arded 
as  in  itself,  and  in  its  totality,  either  as  finite  or  as  infinite;  be- 
cause, as  a  series  of  subordinate  representations,  it  subsists  only 
in  the  dynamical  regress,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  existing 
previously  to  this  regress,  or  as  a  self-subsistent  series  of  things. 

Thus  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason  in  its  cosmological  ideas 
disappears.     For  the  above  demonstration  has  estali-  Mic 

fact  that  it  is  merely  the  product  of  a  dialectical  an*^  ry 

opposition^  which  arises  from  the  application  of  the  idea  of  ab- 
solute totality — admissible  only  as  a  condition  of  things  in  them- 
selves, to  phenomena,  which  exist  only  in  our  representations, 
and — when  constituting  a  series — ^in  a  successive  regress.  This 
antinomy  of  reason  may,  however,  be  really  profitable  to  our 
speculative  interests,  not  in  the  way  of  contributing  any  dog- 
matical addition,  but  as  presenting  to  us  another  material  sup- 
port in  our  critical  investigations.  For  it  furnishes  us  with  an 
indirect  proof  of  the  transcendental  ideality  of  phenomena,  if 
our  minds  were  not  completely  satisfied  with  the  direct  proof 
set  forth  in  the  Transcendental  iEsthettc.  The  proof  would 
proceed  in  the  following  dilemma.  If  the  world  is  a  whole  ex- 
isting in  itself,  it  must  be  either  finite  or  infinite.  But  it  is 
neither  finite  nor  infinite — as  has  been  shown,  on  the  one  side, 
by  the  tliesis,  on  the  other,  by  the  antithesis.  Therefore  the 
world — the  content  of  all  phenomena — is  not  a  whole  existing 
in  itself.  It  follows  that  phenomena  are  nothing,  apart  from 
our  representations.  And  this  is  what  we  mean  by  transcenden- 
tal ideality. 

This  remark  is  of  some  importance.  It  enables  us  to  see  that 
the  proofs  of  the  fourfold  anlinomy  are  not  mere  sophistries — 
are  not  fallacious,  but  grounded  on  the  nature  of  reason,  and 
valid — under  the  supposition  that  phenomena  are  things  in 
themselves.     The  opposition  of  the  judgments  which  follow 
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make  it  evident  that  a  fallacy  lay  in  the  initial  supposition,  and 
thus  helps  us  to  discover  the  true  constitution  of  objects  of 
sense.    This  transcendental  dialectic  does  not  favor  scepticism, 

e although  it  presents  us  with  a  triumphant  demonstration  of  the 
advantages  of  the  sceptical  method,  the  great  utility  of  which 
is  apparent  in  the  antinomy,  where  the  arguments  of  reason 
were  allowed  to  confront  each  other  in  undiminished  force. 
And  although  tlic  result  of  these  conflicts  of  reason  is  not  what 
we  expected — although  we  have  obtained  no  positive  dogmatical 
addition  to  metaphysical  science,  we  have  still  reaped  a  great 
advantage  in  the  correction  of  our  judgments  on  these  subjects 
of  thought 

Sec.  Vin* — ^Regulative  Principle  of  Pure  Reason  in  relation 
to  the  Cosmological  Ideas 

The  csosmological  principle  of  totality  could  not  give  u-  an\ 
■^certain  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  maximum  in  the  series  uf 
conditions  in  the  world  of  sense,  considered  as  a  thing  in  itself. 
The  actual  regress  in  the  series  is  the  only  means  of  approaching 
lis  maximum.    This  principle  of  pure  reason,  therefore,  may 
till  be  considered  as  valid — not  as  an  axiom  enabling  us  to 
totality  in  the  object  as  actual,  but  as  a  problem  for  the 
.aiding,  which  requires  it  to  institute  and  to  continue, 
conformity  witli  the  idea  of  totality  in  the  mind,  tlie  regress 
the  series  of  the  conditions  of  a  given  conditioned.    For  in 
khe  world  of  scnse^  that  is,  in  space  and  time,  ever>'  condition 
rhich  we  discover  in  our  investigation  of  phenomena  is  itself 
nditioned ;  because  sensuous  objects  are  not  things  in  them- 
selves (in  which  case  an  absolutely  unconditioned  might  be 
resdied  in  the  progress  of  cognition),  but  are  merely  empirical 
lepfesentations,  the  conditions  of  which  must  always  be  found 
in  intuition.    The  principle  of  reason  is  Uierefore  properly  a 
mere  rule — prescribing  a  regress  in  the  series  of  conditions  for 
I  phenomena,  and  prohibiting  any  pause  or  rest  on  an  abso- 
lutely unconditioned.     It  is,  therefore,  not  a  principle  of  the 
of  experience  or  of  the  empirical  cogni' I 
cts — consequently  not  a  principle  of  tlie  tii 
^or  every  experience  is  confined  within  certain  proper  limits 
determined  by  the  given  intuition.    Still  less  is  it  a  constiMit^ 
principh  of  reason  authorizing  us  to  extend  o^r  concqition  cif 
thr  sensuous  w^orld  beyond  all  possible  experience.    It  is  merely 
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a  prtndple  for  the  enlargement  and  extensioo  of  experience  a^ 
far  as  is  possible  for  human  faculties.  It  forbids  us  ta  ocmsiAet 
any  empirical  limits  as  absolute.  It  is,  beoce^  a  principle  of 
reason^  which,  as  a  rule,  dictates  how  we  ottgfat  to  proceed  in 
our  empirical  regress,  but  is  unable  to  anticipcte  or  tndkate 
prior  to  the  empirical  regress  what  is  given  in  the  object  itsdL 
I  have  termed  it  for  this  reason  a  regulatwe  principle  of  reasoa; 
while  the  principle  of  the  absolute  totalit>'  of  the  series  of  can- 
ditions,  as  existing  in  itself  and  given  in  the  object,  is  a  consti* 
tutive  cosmological  principle.  This  distinction  wiU  at  once 
demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  the  constitutive  principle,  and  pi^ 
vent  us  from  attributing  (by  a  transcendental  suhrepHo)  objec- 
tive reality  to  an  idea,  which  is  valid  only  as  a  rule. 

In  order  to  understand  the  proper  meaning  of  this  rule  of 
pure  reason,  we  must  notice  first,  that  it  cannot  tell  us  what 
the  object  is,  but  only  how  the  empirical  regress  is  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  in  order  to  attain  to  the  complete  conception  of 
the  object.  If  it  gave  us  any  information  in  respect  to  tlie  for- 
mer statement,  it  would  be  a  constitutive  principle — ^a  principle 
impossible  from  the  nature  of  pure  reason.  It  will  not  therefore 
enable  us  to  establish  any  such  conclusions  as — the  series  of 
conditions  for  a  given  conditioned  is  in  itself  finite,  or,  it  is 
infinite.  For,  in  this  case,  we  should  be  cogitating  in  the  mere 
idea  of  absolute  totality,  an  object  which  is  not  and  cannot  be 
given  in  experience;  inasmuch  as  we  should  be  attributing  a 
reality  objective  and  independent  of  the  empirical  S3aithesis,  to 
a  series  of  phenomena.  This  idea  of  reason  cannot  then  be  re- 
garded as  valid — except  as  a  rule  for  the  regressive  synthesis 
in  the  series  of  conditions,  according  to  which  we  must  proceed 
from  the  conditioned,  through  all  intermediate  and  subordinate 
conditions,  up  to  t!ie  unconditioned  ;  although  this  goal  is  unat* 
tained  and  unattainable.  For  the  absolutely  unconditioned  can- 
not be  discovered  in  the  sphere  of  experience. 

We  now  proceed  to  determine  clearly  our  notion  of  a  synthe* 
sis  which  can  never  be  complete.  There  are  two  terms  com- 
monly employed  for  this  purpose.  These  terms  are  regarded 
as  expressions  of  different  and  distinguishable  notions,  although 
the  ground  of  the  distinction  has  never  been  clearly  exposed. 
The  term  employed  by  the  mathematicians,  is  progressus  in  in- 
finitum.  The  philosophers  prefer  the  expression  progressus  in 
indefinilum.     Without  detaining  the  reader  with  an  examina- 
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don  of  the  reasons  for  such  a  distinction,  or  with  remarks  on  the 
right  or  wrong  use  of  the  terms,  I  shall  endeavor  clearly  to 
determine  these  conceptions,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Critique. 

We  may.  with  propriety,  say  of  a  straight  line,  that  it  may  be 
,  produced  to  infinity.  In  this  case  the  distinction  between  a  pro- 
W^resstis  in  inHnitum  and  a  progressus  in  indeHnitum  is  a  mere 
^Kicce  of  subtlety*  For*  although  when  we  say,  produce  a 
^^raight  line — it  is  more  correct  to  say  in  indefinitum  than  in 
■inytin^wm;  because  the  former  means,  produce  it  as  far  as  you 
tease,  the  second,  you  musi  not  cease  to  produce  it ;  the  cx- 
ession  in  infinitum  is,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  power  to 
it,  perfectly  correct,  for  we  can  always  make  it  longer  if  we 
iease— on  to  infinity.  And  this  remark  holds  good  in  all  cases^ 
hen  we  speak  of  a  progressus,  that  is,  an  advancement  from 
e  condition  to  the  conditioned ;  this  possible  advancement  al- 
ays  proceeds  to  infinity.  We  may  proceed  from  a  given  pair 
in  the  descending  line  of  generation  from  father  to  son,  and 
igitate  a  never-ending  line  of  descendants  from  it.  For  in 
luch  a  case  reason  does  not  demand  absolute  totality  in  the 
ries,  because  it  does  not  presuppose  it  as  a  condition  and  as 
iven  (datum),  but  merely  as  conditioned^  and  as  capable  of 
ing  given  (dabiie). 

Very  different  is  the  case  with  the  problem — how  far  the 

grcss,  whicli  ascends  from  the  given  conditioned  to  the  con- 

itiofis,  must  extend;    whether  I  can  say — it  is  a  regress  in 

turn,  or  only  in  indcfiniium;   and  whether,  for  example, 

\g  out  from  the  human  beings  at  present  alive  in  the  world. 

may  ascend  in  the  series  of  their  ancestors,  tw  infinitum — or 

hether  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  so  far  as  I  have  proceeded* 

have  discovered  no  empirical  ground   for  considering  the 

es  limited,  so  tliat  I  am  justified,  and  indeed,  compelled  to 

rch  for  ancestors  still  further  back,  although  I  am  not  obliged 

the  idea  of  reason  to  presuppose  them. 

[y  answer  to  this  question  is:    If  the  scries  is  given  in 

cal  intuition  as  a  whole,  the  regress  in  the  series  of  its 

itcmal  conditions  proceeds  in  infinitum;  but.  if  only  one  mem- 

f  the  series  is  given,  from  which  the  regress  is  to  proceed 

iute  totality,  the  regress  is  possible  only  i«  indefinitum. 

or  example,  the  divtstcm  of  a  portion  of  matter  given  within 

Hmitj>-H>f  a  body,  that  is— proceeds  in  infinitum.    For, 
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quire  for  othersp  inasmuch  as  experience  presents  no  absolute 
limitation  of  the  regress*  For,  either  you  do  not  possess  a  per- 
ception which  absolutely  limits  your  empirical  regress,  and  in 
this  case  the  regress  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete;  or»  you 
do  possess  such  a  Hmitative  perception,  in  which  case  it  is  not  a 
part  of  your  series  ( for  that  which  limits  must  be  distinct  irov\ 
that  which  is  limited  by  it),  and  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  con- 
tinue your  regress  up  to  this  condition,  and  so  on- 

These  remarks  will  be  placed  in  tlieir  proper  light  by  their 
application  in  the  following  section. 

Sec.  IZ. — Of  the  Empirical  Use  of  the  Regulative  Principle 
of  Reason  with  Regard  to  the  Cosmological  Ideas 

We  have  shown  that  no  transcendental  use  can  be  made 
cither  of  the  conceptions  of  reason  or  of  understanding.  We 
have  shown,  likewise,  that  the  demand  of  absolute  totality  in 
the  series  of  conditions  in  the  world  of  sense  arises  from  a 
transcendental  employment  of  reason,  resting  on  the  opinion 
that  phenomena  are  to  be  regarded  as  tilings  in  themselves. 
It  follows  that  we  are  not  required  to  answer  the  question  re- 
specting the  absolute  quantity  of  a  scries — whether  it  is  in  itself 
limited  or  unlimited.  We  are  only  called  upon  to  determine 
how  far  wc  must  proceed  in  the  empirical  regress  from  condi- 
tion to  condition,  in  order  to  discover,  in  conformity  with  the 
rule  of  reason,  a  full  and  correct  answer  to  the  questions  pro- 
posed by  reason  itself. 

This  principle  of  reason  is  hence  valid  only  as  a  rule  for  the 
extension  of  a  possible  experience — its  invalidity  as  a  principle 
constitutive  of  phenomena  in  themselves  having  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated.  And  thus,  too.  the  antinomial  conflict  of  reason 
with  Itself  is  completely  put  an  end  to;  inasmuch  as  we  have 
not  only  presented  a  critical  solution  of  the  fallacy  lurking  in 
the  opposite  statements  of  reason,  but  have  shown  the  true 
meaning  of  the  ideas  which  gave  rise  to  these  statements.  The 
dioUctical  principle  of  reason  has.  therefore,  been  changed  into 
a  doctrinal  principle.  But  in  fact,  if  this  principle,  in  the  sub- 
jective signification  which  we  have  shown  to  be  its  only  true 
leiisc,  may  be  guaranteed  as  a  principle  of  the  imccasing  ex- 
tension of  the  employment  of  our  understanding,  its  influence 
and  value  are  just  as  great  as  if  it  were  an  axiom  for  the  d  pricri 
determination  of  objects.    For  such  an  axiom  could  not  exert 
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a  ftronger  influence  on  the  extension  and  rectificatioii  of 
knowledge,  otherwise  Uian  by  procuring  for  the  princ^ilcs 
the  understanding  the  most  widely  expanded  eniplcyiiicat  ii 
the  field  of  experience,  ^^^ 

I, — SOLUTION  OF  THE  COSMOtXXIICAL  IDEA  OF  THE  TOTAUTY 
THE  COMPOSITION  OF  PHENOMENA  IN  THE  UNn-ERSK 

Here,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  cosmological 
1cm s,  the  ground  of  the  regulative  principle  of  reason  is 
proposition,  that  in  our  empirical  regress  no  experience  of  am 
absolute  limit,  and  consequently  no  experience  of  a  cxmdition^ 
which  is  itself  absolutely  unconditioned,  is  discoverable.  AimI 
the  truth  of  this  proposition  itself  rests  upon  the  conskkfatioQ, 
that  sudi  an  experience  must  represent  to  us  phexiociicna  as 
limited  by  nothing  or  the  mere  void,  on  which  our  coatxnoed 
regress  by  means  of  perception  must  abut — which  is  uztpossifale. 

Now  this  proposition,  which  declares  that  ever>'  condition  at- 
tained in  the  empirical  regress  must  itself  be  considered  empiric- 
ally conditioned,  contains  the  rule  in  terminis,  which  requires 
me,  to  whatever  extent  I  may  have  proceeded  in  the  ascending 
scries,  always  to  look  for  some  higher  member  in  the  series — 
whether  this  member  is  to  become  known  to  me  tlirougfa  ex- 
perience, or  not. 

Nothing  further  is  necessary,  then,  for  the  solution  of  the  first 
cosmological  problem,  than  to  decide  whether,  in  the  regress  to 
the  unconditioned  quantity  of  the  universe  (as  regards  space 
and  time),  this  never  limited  ascent  ought  to  be  called  a  re* 
gressus  in  iniinitum  or  in  indefinitum. 

The  general  representation  which  we  form  in  our  minds  of  the 
series  of  all  past  states  or  conditions  of  the  world,  or  of  all  the 
things  which  at  present  exist  in  it.  is  itself  nothing  more  than  a 
possible  empirical  regress,  which  is  cogitated — although  in  an 
undetermined  manner — in  the  mind,  and  which  gives  rise  to  the 
conception  of  a  series  of  conditions  for  a  given  object.*  Now 
I  have  a  conception  of  the  universe,  but  not  an  intuition — that  is. 
not  an  intuition  of  it  as  a  whole.  Thus  I  cannot  infer  the  magni- 
tude of  the  regress  from  the  quantity  or  magnitude  of  the  world, 


•  Tlic  cosmica!  »cric»  ctn  neither  be 
greater  nor  smaller  than  the  poisihle 
rmpirjcal  repress „  upon  which  its  con- 
ception is  based.  And  as  thts  regress 
cannot  be  ii  determinate  infinite  repeas, 
itill  ieai  a  determiaatc  finite  (absolutely 


limited),  it  is  evident  that   we  eiiuiol 

regard  the  world  as  either  finite  or  in- 
finite, because  the  repress,  which  gives 
u*  the  representation  of  the  world,  i« 
neither  linite  nor  infinite. 
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dctcnnine  the  former  by  means  of  the  latter ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  I  must  first  of  all  form  a  conception  of  the  quantity  or 
magnitude  of  the  world  from  the  magnitude  of  the  empirical  re- 
gress.   But  of  this  regress  I  know  nothing  more,  tlian  that  I 
ought  to  proceed  from  every  given  member  of  the  series  of  con- 
ditions to  one  still  higher.    But  the  quantity  of  the  universe  is 
luot  thereby  determined,  and  we  cannot  affirm  that  this  regress 
I  proceeds  in  infinitum.     Such  an  affirmation  would  anticipate 
^  the  members  of  the  series  whicli  have  not  yet  been  reached,  and 
represent  the  number  of  them  as  beyond  the  grasp  of  any  em- 
pirical synthesis ;  it  would  consequently  determine  the  cosmical 
quantity  prior  to  the  regress  (altliough  only  in  a  negative  man- 
ner)— which  is  impossible.     For  the  world  is  not  given  in  its 
totality  in  any  intuition:   consequently,  its  quantity  cannot  be 
given  prior  to  the  regress.    It  follows  that  we  arc  unable  to  make 
any  declaration  respecting  the  cosmical  quantity  in  itself — not 
even  that  the  regress  in  it  is  a  regress  in  infinitum;  we  must  only 
endeavor  to  attain  to  a  conception  of  the  quantity  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  conformity  with  the  rule  which  determines  the  empiri- 
^cal  regress  in  it.    But  this  mle  merely  requires  us  never  to  admit 
I  absolute  limit  to  our  series — how  far  soever  we  may  have  pro- 
fceeded  in  it,  but  always^  on  the  contrary,  to  subordinate  every 
Fphenomenon  to  some  other  as  its  condition,  and  consequently  to 
proceed  to  this  higher  phenomenon.    Such  a  regress  is,  there- 
fore, the  rcgressus  in  indcHnitum,  which,  as  not  determining  a 
quantit>'  in  the  object,  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  re* 
iressus  in  infinitum. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  said  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
declaring  the  world  to  be  infinite  in  space,  or  as  regards  past 
irae.  For  this  conception  of  an  infinite  given  quantity  is  em- 
pirical ;  but  we  cannot  apply  the  conception  of  an  infinite  quan- 
\iy  to  the  world  as  an  object  of  the  senses.  I  cannot  say,  the 
ss  from  a  given  perception  to  every  thing  limited  cither  in 
Ipdce  or  time,  proceeds  in  infinitum — for  this  presupposes  an 
Snitc  cosmical  quantity ;  neither  can  I  say,  it  is  ^nite — ^for  an 
ibsolute  limit  is  likewise  impossible  in  experience.  It  foDows 
Itiiat  I  am  not  entitled  to  make  any  assertion  at  all  respecting  the 
whole  object  of  experience — the  world  of  sense;  I  must  limit 
my  declarations  to  the  rule,  according  to  which  experience  or 
empirical  knowledge  is  to  be  attained. 
To  the  question,  therefore,  respecting  the  cosmical  quantity, 
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the  first  and  negative  answer  is :  The  world  has  no  be^nniitg  in 
time,  and  no  absolute  limit  in  space. 

For,  in  the  contrary  case,  it  would  be  limited  by  a  void  tiroCj 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  void  space  on  the  other.    Now,  i 
the  world,  as  a  phenomenon,  cannot  be  tlius  limited  i»i        "  — lof I 
a  phenomenon  is  not  a  thing  in  itseU;  it  must  l>e  pa  -  as| 

to  have  a  perception  of  this  limitation  by  a  void  time  and  a  void 
space.  But  such  a  perception — such  an  experience  is  impos- 
sible ;  because  it  has  no  content.  Consequently,  an  absolute  cos- 
mical  limit  is  empirically,  and  therefore  absolutely,  impossible,*  [ 

From  this  follows  the  aMrmatwe  answer:  The  regress  in  tliej 
scries  of  phenomena — as  a  determination  of  the  cosmical  quan-I 
tity,  proceeds  in  indeHnitum,  This  is  equivalent  to  saying — Ihcj 
world  of  sense  has  no  absolute  quantity,  but  the  empirical  re- 
gress (through  which  alone  tlie  world  of  sense  is  presented  to  us  I 
on  the  side  of  its  conditions)  rests  upon  a  nile,  whicli  <  s  it] 

to  proceed  from  every  member  of  the  series — as  con  j  tol 

one  still  more  remote  (whether  through  personal  experience,  or  I 
by  means  of  history,  or  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect),  and  not! 
to  cease  at  any  point  in  this  extension  of  the  possible  empirical 
employment  of  the  understanding.    And  this  is  tlic  proper  and! 
only  use  which  reason  can  make  of  its  principles. 

The  above  rule  does  not  prescribe  an  unceasing  regress  in  oncl 
kind  of  phenomena.  It  does  not,  for  example^  forbid  us,  in  ourl 
ascent  from  an  individual  human  being  through  the  line  of  his  | 
ancestors,  to  expect  that  we  shall  discover  at  some  point  of  the] 
regress  a  primeval  pair,  or  to  admit,  in  the  series  of  heavenly  1 
bodies,  a  sun  at  the  fartliest  possible  distance  from  some  centre.! 
All  that  it  demands  is  a  perpetual  progress  from  phenomena  to] 
phenomena,  even  although  an  actual  perception  is  not  presented  j 
by  them  (as  in  the  case  of  our  perceptions  being  so  weak,  as  that  J 
wc  are  unable  to  become  conscious  of  them),  since  they,  never- j 
theless,  belong  to  possible  experience. 

Every  beginning  is  in  time,  and  all  limits  to  extension  are  i 
space.    But  space  and  time  are  in  the  world  of  sense*    Conse-| 
qucntly  phenomena  in  th,*  r^'orfil  nrf  conditionally  limJtrr?   Knt 
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if  world  itsdf  is  not  limited,  either  conditionally  or  uncon- 
litionally. 

For  tliis  reason,  and  because  neither  the  world  nor  the  cos- 
mical  scries  of  conditions  to  a  g^iven  conditioned  can  be  com- 
pUtcly  given,  our  conception  of  the  cosmical  quantity  is  ^ven 
ily  in  and  through  the  regress  and  not  prior  to  it — in  a  collcc- 
ive  intuition.  But  the  regress  itself  is  really  nothing  more  than 
ietermining  of  the  cosmical  quantity,  and  cannot  therefore 
!  us  any  determined  conception  of  it — still  less  a  conception 
of  a  quantity  which  is,  in  relation  to  a  certain  standard,  infinite. 
The  regress  docs  not,  therefore,  proceed  to  infinity  (an  infinity 
given),  but  only  to  an  indefinite  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
I  renting  to  us  a  quantity^ — realized  only  in  and  through  the  re- 
gress itself. 


U. — SOLUTION    OF    THE    COSMOLOCICAL    IDEA    OF    THE  TOTALITY 
OF   THE   DIVISION    OF   A    WHOLE   GFVrEN    IN    INTUITION 

When  I  divide  a  whole  which  is  given  in  intuition,  I  proceed 
from  a  conditioned  to  its  conditions^  The  divison  of  the  parts 
jof  the  whole  {subdivisio  or  dccompositio)  is  a  regress  in  the 
rics  of  these  conditions.  The  absolute  totality  of  this  series 
rotild  be  actually  attained  and  given  to  the  mind,  if  the  regress 
W  arrive  at  simple  parts.  But  if  all  the  parts  in  a  continuous 
decomposition  are  themselves  divisible,  tlie  division,  that  is  to 
say,  the  regress,  proceeds  from  the  conditioned  to  its  conditions 
in  infinitum:  because  the  conditions  (the  parts)  are  themselves 
contained  in  the  conditioned,  and,  as  the  latter  is  given  in  a 
limited  intuition,  the  former  arc  all  given  along  with  it.  This 
regress  cannot,  therefore,  be  called  a  regressus  in  indefinitum, 
as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  cosmological  idea,  the 
^regress  in  which  proceeded  from  the  conditioned  to  the  con- 
Ittions  not  given  contemporaneously  and  along  with  it,  but  dis- 
!>verah!e  only  through  the  empirical  regress.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, entitled  to  affirm  of  a  whole  of  this  kind,  which  is  divisible 
;  mfiniium,  that  it  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts.  For, 
^^•*-  •  "h  all  the  parts  are  contained  in  the  intuition  of  the  whole, 
>  division  is  not  contained  therein.  The  division  is  coo- 
I  only  in  the  progressing  decomposition^ — in  the  regress  it* 
if,  wtlidi  is  the  condition  of  the  possibility  and  actuality  of  the 
Now,  as  tills  regress  is  infinite,  all  the  members  (parts) 
which  it  attains  must  be  contained  in  llie  given  whole  as  an 
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aggregate.  But  the  complete  series  of  division  is  not  conttioed 
therein.  For  this  series,  being  infiiiile  in  succession  and  always 
incomplete,  cannot  represent  an  infinite  number  of  members, 
and  still  less  a  composition  of  these  members  into  a  wholt 

To  apply  this  remark  to  space.  Every  limited  part  of  space 
presented  to  intuition  is  a  whole,  the  parts  of  whidi  arc  alwajRS 
spaces — to  whatever  extent  subdivided*  Every  limited  space  b 
hence  divisible  to  infinity^ 

Let  us  again  apply  the  remark  to  an  external  phenomefioa 
enclosed  in  limits,  that  is  a  body.  The  divisibility  of  a  body  rests 
upon  the  divisibility  of  space,  whicli  is  the  condition  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  body  as  an  extended  whole.  A  body  is  come- 
quentJy  divisible  to  infinity,  though  it  does  not,  for  that  reasoa» 
consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts. 

It  certainly  seems  that,  as  a  body  must  be  cogitated  as  sub- 
stance in  space,  the  law  of  divisibility  would  not  be  api  '  *  *  to 
it  as  substance.    For  we  may  and  ought  to  grant,  in  i\  f 

space,  that  division  or  decomposition,  to  any  extent,  never  can 
utterly  annihilate  composition  (that  is  to  say,  the  smallest  part 
of  space  must  still  consist  of  spaces) ;  othenvise  space  wotUd 
entirely  cease  to  exist — which  is  impossible.  But,  the  assertion 
on  the  other  hand,  that  when  all  composition  in  matter  is  annihil* 
ated  in  thought,  nothing  remains,  does  not  seem  to  harmonixe 
with  the  conception  of  substance,  which  must  be  properly  the 
subject  of  all  composition  and  must  remain,  even  after  the  con- 
junction of  its  attributes  in  space — which  constituted  a  body — 
is  annihilated  in  thought.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  '  .  e 
in  the  phenomenal  world,  which  is  not  a  thing  tn  itseli  _  rj 
by  the  pure  category.  Phenomenal  substance  is  not  an  absolute 
subject ;  it  is  merely  a  permanent  sensuous  image,  and  notliing 
more  than  an  intuition,  in  which  the  imconditioned  is  not  to  be 
found. 

Butp  although  this  rule  of  progress  to  infinity  is  legitimate  and 
applicable  to  the  subdivision  of  a  phenomenon,  as  a  mere  occu- 
pation or  filling  of  space,  it  is  not  applicable  to  a  whole  consisting 
of  a  number  of  distinct  parts  and  constituting  a  quantum  discre- 
turn — that  is  to  say.  an  organized  body»  It  cannot  be  admitted 
that  every  part  in  an  organized  whole  is  itself  or  !.  ami 

that,  in  analyzing  it  to  infinity,  wc  must  always  1  th  or- 

ganized parts;  although  we  may  allow  that  the  parts  of  the 
matter  which  we  decompose  in  iHAniium,  may  be  organized. 
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For  the  infinity  of  the  division  of  a  phenomenon  in  space  rests 
altogether  on  the  fact  that  the  divisibility  of  a  phi  '  n  is 
given  only  in  and  llirough  this  infinity,  that  is  an  un  acd 

number  of  parts  is  given,  while  the  parts  themselves  are  given 
and  determined  only  in  and  through  tJie  subdivision ;  in  a  word, 
the  infinity  of  the  division  necessarily  presupposes  that  the  whole 
is  not  already  divided  iw  se.  Hence  our  division  determines  a 
number  of  parts  in  the  whole — ^a  number  which  extends  just  as 
far  as  the  actual  regress  in  the  division ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  very  notion  of  a  body  organized  to  infinity  represents 
the  whole  as  already  and  in  itself  divided.  We  expect,  there* 
fore,  to  find  in  it  a  determinate,  but,  at  the  same  time,  infinite, 
number  of  parts — which  is  self-contradictory.  For  we  should 
thus  have  a  whole  containing  a  series  of  members  whidi  could 
not  be  completed  m  any  regress — which  is  infinite,  and  at  llie 
same  time  complete  in  an  organized  composite.  Infinite  divisi- 
bility is  applicable  only  to  a  quantufn  continuum,  and  is  based 
entirely  on  the  infinite  divisibility  of  space.  But  in  a  quantum 
discrctum  the  multitude  of  parts  or  units  is  always  determined, 
and  hence  always  equal  to  some  number.  To  what  extent  a 
body  may  be  organized^  experience  alone  can  inform  us ;  and  al- 
though, so  far  as  our  experience  of  this  or  that  body  has  ex- 
tended,  we  may  not  have  discovered  any  inorganic  part,  such 
parts  must  exist  in  possible  experience.  But  how  far  the  trans- 
cendental division  of  a  phenomenon  must  extend,  we  cannot 
know  from  experience — it  is  a  question  which  experience  cannot 
answer;  it  is  answered  only  by  the  principle  of  reason  which 
forbids  us  to  consider  the  empirical  regress,  in  the  analysis  of 
extended  body,  as  ever  absolutely  complete. 

Concluding  Remark  on  the  Solution  of  the  Transcendental 
Mathematical  Ideas — and  Introductory  to  the  Solution  of  the 
Dynamical  Ideas 

We  presented  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason  in  a  tabular  form, 
and  we  endeavored  to  show  the  ground  of  this  self-contradiction 
on  Ihe  |>art  of  reason,  and  the  only  means  of  bringing  it  to  a  con- 
clusion— namely,  by  declaring  both  contradictory  statements  to 
be  false.  We  represented  in  these  antinomies  the  conditions  of 
phenomena  as  belonging  to  the  conditioned  according  to  rela- 
tions of  space  and  time — which  is  the  usual  supposition  of  the 
common  understanding.    In  this  respect^  all  dialectical  reprcscn* 
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rations  of  totality,  in  the  series  of  conditions  to  a  given  con* 
ditioned,  were  perfectly  homogeneous.  The  condition  was  al- 
ways a  member  of  the  scries  along  with  the  conditioned,  and 
thus  the  homogeneity  of  the  whole  series  was  assured.  In  this 
case  the  regress  could  never  be  cogitated  as  complete ;  or,  if  this 
was  the  case,  a  member  really  conditioned  was  falsely  regarded 
as  a  primal  member,  consequently  as  unconditioned.  In  such 
an  antinomy,  therefore,  we  did  not  consider  the  object,  thai  is, 
the  conditioned,  but  the  series  of  conditions  belonging  to  tlie 
object,  and  the  magnitude  of  that  series.  And  thus  arose  the 
difficulty — a  difficulty  not  to  be  settled  by  any  decision  regarding 
the  claims  of  the  two  parties,  but  simply  by  cutting  the  knot- 
by  declaring  the  series  proposed  by  reason  to  be  eitlier  too  long 
or  too  short  for  the  understanding,  which  could  in  neither  case 
make  its  conceptions  adequate  with  the  ideas. 

But  we  have  overlooked,  up  to  this  point,  an  essential  differ* 
ence  existing  between  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding 
which  reason  endeavors  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  ideas — tvvo  of 
these  indicating  a  mathematical,  and  two  a  dynamical  synthesis 
of  phenomena.  Hitherto,  it  was  not  necessary  to  signalize  this 
distinction;  for,  just  as  in  our  general  representation  of  all 
transcendental  ideas,  we  considered  them  under  phenomenal 
conditions,  so,  in  the  two  mathematical  ideas,  our  discussion  is 
concerned  solely  with  an  object  in  the  world  of  phenomena.  But 
as  we  are  now  about  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  dyna- 
mical conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and  their  adequatencss 
with  ideas,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  distinction.  We  sliall 
find  that  it  opens  up  to  us  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  conflict  in 
which  reason  is  involved.  For,  while  in  the  first  two  antinomies, 
both  parties  were  dismissed,  on  the  ground  of  having  advanced 
statements  based  upon  false  hypotheses ;  in  the  present  case  the  I 
hope  appears  of  discovering  a  hypothesis  which  may  T  'a- 

cnt  with  tlie  demands  of  reason,  and,  the  judge  com]  'fic 

statement  of  the  grounds  of  claim,  which  both  parties  had  left  in 
an  unsatisfactory  state,  the  question  may  be  settled  on  its  own 
merits,  not  by  dismissing  the  claimants*  but  by  a  comparison  ot 
the  arguments  on  both  sides. — If  we  consider  merely  their  rx- 
ttnsion,  and  whether  they  are  adequate  witli  ideas*  the  series  of 
conditions  may  be  regarded  as  all  homogeneous.  But  the  con^ 
ccption  of  the  understanding  wliirh  lies  at  the  basis  of  these 
irfras.  cnnfuins  t'lthcT  ii  synlluwls  iff  tlw  hoiHO.u'ncous  Tprrvup* 
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posed  in  every  quantity — in  its  composition  as  well  as  in  its 
division)  or  of  the  heterogeneous,  which  is  the  case  in  the  dy- 
namical synthesis  of  cause  and  effect,  as  well  as  of  the  necessary 
and  the  contingent. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  tn  the  mathematical  series  of  phenomena 
no  other  than  a  sensuous  condition  is  achnissible — a  condition 
which  is  itself  a  member  of  the  series;  while  the  dynamical 
scries  of  sensuous  conditions  admits  a  heterogeneous  condition, 
which  is  not  a  member  of  the  series,  but,  as  purely  intelligible, 
lies  out  of  and  beyond  it.  And  thus  reason  is  satisfied,  and  an 
unconditioned  placed  at  the  head  of  the  series  of  phenomena, 
without  introducing  confusion  into  or  discontinuing  it,  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  understanding. 

Now,  from  the  fact  that  the  dynamical  ideas  admit  a  condition 
of  phenomena  which  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  series  of  phe- 
nomena, arises  a  result  which  we  should  not  have  expected  from 
an  antinomy.  In  former  cases,  the  result  was  that  both  contra- 
dictory dialectical  statements  w^ere  declared  to  be  false.  In  the 
present  case,  we  find  the  conditioned  in  the  dynamical  series 
connected  with  an  empirically  unconditioned,  but  non'Sensuous 
condition ;  and  thus  satisfaction  is  done  to  the  understanding  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  the  reason  on  the  other.*  While,  moreover, 
the  dialectical  arguments  for  unconditioned  totality  in  mere  phe- 
nomena fall  to  the  ground,  both  propositions  of  reason  may  be 
shown  to  be  true  in  their  proper  signification.  This  could  not 
happen  in  the  case  of  the  cosmological  ideas  which  demanded  a 

[mathematically  unconditioned  unity;  for  no  condition  could  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  series  of  phenomena,  except  one  which 

I  was  itself  a  phenomenon^  and  consequently  a  member  of  the 
series. 

IIL — SOLUTION  OF  THE  COSMOLOGICAL  IDEA  OF  THE  TOTALITY  OF 
THE   DEDUCTION   OP   COSMICAL   EV*EKTS   FROM    THEIR    CAUSES 

There  are  only  two  modes  of  causality  cogitable — the  caus- 
ality of  nature,  or  of  freedom.    The  first  is  the  conjunction  of  a 
particular  state  with  another  preceding  it  in  the  world  of  sense, 
the  former  following  the  latter  by  virtue  of  a  law.    Now,  as  the 
I  caujiality  of  phenomena  is  subject  to  conditions  of  time,  and  the 
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preceding  state,  if  it  had  always  existed,  coold  not  have  prodooed 
an  effc<^  which  would  make  its  first  appearaoce  at  a 
time,  the  causality  of  a  cau^  must  itself  be  an  eSect — most: 
have  begun  to  be,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  prmcipleof  Ae 
understanding,  itself  requires  a  cause. 

We  must  understand,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  tom  frecdcMi, 
in  the  cosmological  sense,  a  faculty  of  the  spontmrneoms  of^m- 
ation  of  a  state ;  the  causality  of  which,  therefore,  is  not  sobor- 
dinated  to  another  cause  determining  it  in  time.  Freedom  is  m 
this  sense  a  pure  transcendental  idea,  whidi,  in  the  first  pbcc, 
contains  no  empirical  element ;  the  object  of  which,  in  the  secood 
place,  cannot  be  given  or  determined  in  any  experience,  becaose 
it  is  a  universal  law  of  the  vcr>'  possibility  of  experience,  that 
everything  which  happens  must  have  a  cause,  that  conseqneatiy 
the  causality  of  a  cause,  being  itself  something  that  has  hap- 
pened, must  also  have  a  cause.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  the 
whole  field  of  experience,  how  far  soever  it  may  extend,  con- 
tains nothing  that  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature.  But,  as 
we  cannot  by  this  means  attain  to  an  absolute  totality  of 
ditions  in  reference  to  the  series  of  causes  and  eflfects, 
creates  the  idea  of  a  spontaneity,  which  can  begin  to  act  of  hsd^ 
and  without  any  external  cause  determining  it  to  action,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  law  of  causality. 

It  is  especially  remarkable  that  the  practical  conception  of 
freedom  is  based  upon  the  transcendental  idea,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  the  former  is  diflficult  only  as  it  invol^xs 
the  consideration  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  Freedom,  in  the 
practical  sense,  is  the  independence  of  the  will  of  coercion  by 
sensuous  impulses.  A  will  is  sensuous,  in  so  far  as  it  is  patho- 
logically affected  (by  sensuous  impulses)  ;  it  is  termed  animd 
(arbitrium  brutum),  when  it  is  pathologically  necessitated.  The 
human  will  is  certainly  an  arbitrium  sensitivum,  not  bruium,  but 
liberum;  because  sensuousness  does  not  necessitate  its  action,  a 
faculty  existing  in  man  of  self-determination,  independently  of 
all  sensuous  coercion. 

It  is  plain,  that,  if  all  causality  in  the  world  of  sense  were 
natural — and  natural  only,  every  event  would  be  determined  by 
another  according  to  necessary  laws,  and  that  consequently,  phe- 
nomena, in  so  far  as  they  determine  the  will,  must  necessitate 
every  action  as  a  natural  effect  from  themselves;  and  thus  all 
practical  freedom  would  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  transcen* 
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iental  idea.  For  the  latter  presupposes  that,  although  a  certain 
ling  has  not  happened,  it  ought  to  have  happened,  and  that, 
consequently,  its  phenomenal  cause  was  not  so  powerful  and 
ktcrminativc  as  to  exclude  the  causality  of  our  will — ^a  causality 
apable  of  producing  effects  independently  of  and  even  in  op- 
^ttion  to  the  power  of  natural  causes,  and  capable,  conse* 

tly,  of  spontaneously  originating  a  series  of  events, 
Icre,  too,  we  find  it  to  be  the  case,  as  we  generally  found  in 
the  self-contradictions  and  perplexities  of  a  reason  which  strives 
to  pass  the  bounds  of  possible  experience,  that  the  problem  is 
|>roperly  not  physiological,'^  but  transcendental  The  question 
)f  the  possibility  of  freedom  does  indeed  concern  psychology ; 
but,  as  it  rests  upon  dialectical  arguments  of  pure  reason,  its 
:)lutiun  must  engage  the  attention  of  transcendental  philosophy. 
efore  attempting  this  solution,  a  task  which  transcendental 
"philosophy  cannot  decline,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  a  remark 
with  regard  to  its  procedure  in  the  settlement  of  the  question. 

If  phenomena  were  things  in  themselves,  and  time  and  space 
forms  of  the  existence  of  things,  condition  and  conditioned 
would  always  be  members  of  the  same  series ;  and  thus  would 
irise  in  the  present  case  the  antinomy  common  to  all  transccn- 
lental  ideas — that  tlieir  series  is  either  too  great  or  too  small 
for  the  understanding.     The  dynamical  ideas,  which  we  are 
Bt  to  discuss  in  this  and  the  following  section,  possess  the 
liarity  of  relating  to  an  object,  not  considered  as  a  quantity* 
as  an  existence;  and  thus,  in  the  discussion  of  the  present 
1.  we  may  make  abstraction  of  the  quantity  of  the  series 
tions,  and  consider  merely  the  dynamical  relation  of  the 
ndition  to  the  conditioned.    The  question,  then,  suggests  it- 
If,  whether  freedom  is  possible ;  and,  if  it  is,  whetlier  it  can 
^sist  with  the  universality  of  the  natural  law  of  causality; 
consequently,  whether  we  enounce  a  proper  disjunctive 
Dsition  when  we  say— every  effect  must  have  its  origin 
ither  in  nature  or  in  freedom,  or  whether  both  cannot  exist  to- 
gether in  the  same  event  in  different  relations.    The  principle  of 
lU  mibrokcn  connection  between  all  events  in  the  phenomenal 
lorld,  in  accordance  with  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature,  is  a 
vcIl-cstablished  principle  of  tninsccndental  analytic  which  ad- 
>  of  DO  exception.    The  question,  therefore,  is:  Whether  an 
determined  according  to  the  Taws  of  nature^  can  at  the 
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same  time  be  produced  by  a  free  agent,  or  whether  frecdod 
and  nature  mutually  exclude  each  other?    And  horc%  ■' 
men,  but  fallacious  hypotliesis  of  tlie  a&^^/w/r  r^*£2/f7v  of  i 
ena  manifests  its  injurious  influence  in  embarrassing  the 
cedure  of  reason.    For  if  phenomena  are  tilings  in  thcmsclv 
freedom  is  impossible.    In  this  case,  nature  is  the  complete  ; 
all-suflScient  cause  of  every  event;   and  condition  and  coodi^ 
tioned,  cause  and  effect,  are  contained  in  the  same  series,  znd^ 
necessitated  by  the  same  law.    If,  on  the  contrary,  phenomena^ 
are  held  to  be,  as  they  are  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  mere  reprc 
sentations,  connected  with  each  other  in  accordance  with 
pirical  laws,  they  must  have  a  ground  which  is  nat  phenomenal 
But  the  causality  of  such  an  intelligible  cause  is  not  detcnnineq 
or  determinable  by  phenomena;    although  its  eflfects,  as  jjhts 
nomena,  must  be  determined  by  other  phenomenal  existencetj 
This  cause  and  its  causality  exist  therefore  out  of  and  apar 
from  the  series  of  phenomena;   while  its  effects  do  exist  an^ 
are  discoverable  in  the  series  of  empirical  conditions.    Such  ; 
effect  may  therefore  be  considered  to  be  free  in  relation  to  it 
intelligible  cause,  and  necessary  in  relation  to  the  phenomend 
from  which  it  is  a  necessary  consequence — a  distinction  whw 
stated  in  this  perfectly  general  aiid  abstract  manner,  must  ap 
pear  in  the  highest  degree  subtle  and  obscure.    The  sequel  will 
explain.    It  is  sufficient,  at  present,  to  remark  that,  as  the  com-' 
plete  and  unbroken  connection  of  phenomena  is  an  unalterably 
law  of  nature,  freedom  is  impossible — on  the  supposition  iha 
phenomena  are  absolutely  real.    Hence  those  philosophers  wh^ 
adhere  to  the  common  opinion  on  this  subject  can  never  sue 
in  reconciling  the  ideas  of  nature  and  freedom. 

Possibility  of  Freedom  in  harmony  with  the  Universal 
of  Natural  Necessity 

That  element  in  a  sensuous  object  which  is  not  itself  sensu 
I  may  be  allowed  to  term  intelligible.    If,  accordingly,  an  at 
which  must  be  regarded  as  a  sensuous  phenomenon  possestse] 
a  faculty  which  is  not  an  object  of  sensuous  intuition,  but  bj 
means  of  which  it  is  capable  of  being  the  cause  of  phenomena 
the  causality  of  an  object  or  existence  of  this  kind  may  be 
garded  from  two  different  points  of  view.    It  may  be  consider 
to  be  intelligible,  as  regards  its  action — the  action  of  a  thinj 
which  is  a  thing  in  itself,  and  sensuous,  as  regards  its  effects''—' 
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the  effects  of  a  phenoraenon  belonging  to  the  sensuous  world. 
Wc  should,  accordingly,  liave  to  form  both  an  empirical  and  an 
mtcllectual  conception  of  the  causality  of  such  a  faculty  or 
power — both,  however,  having  reference  to  the  same  effect. 
This  two-fold  manner  of  cogitating  a  power  residing  in  a  sensu- 
ous object  docs  not  run  counter  to  any  of  the  conceptions,  which 
we  ought  to  form  of  the  world  of  phenomena  or  of  a  possible 
experience.     Phenomena — ^not  being  things  in  themselves — 
must  have  a  transcendental  object  as  a  foundation,  whidi  deter- 
mines them  as  mere  representations ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
1  reason  why  we  should  not  ascribe  to  this  transcendental  object, 
fin  addition  to  the  property  of  self-phenomenization,  a  causality 
w^hose  effects  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  world  of  phenomena*  al- 
though it  is  not  itself  a  phenomenon.    But  every  effective  cause 
must  possess  a  character,  that  is  to  say,  a  law  of  its  causality, 
without  which  it  would  cease  to  be  a  cause    In  the  above  case, 
then,  every  sensuous  object  would  possess  an  empirical  charac- 
Iter,  which  guaranteed  that  its  actions,  as  phenomena,  stand  in 
[complete  and  harmonious  connection,  conformably  to  unvar\ing 
I  natural  laws,  with  all  other  phenomena,  and  can  be  deduced 
I  from  these,  as  conditions,  and  that  they  do  thus,  in  connection 
I  with  these,  constitutes  a  series  in  tlie  order  of  nature.    This  sen- 
'  suous  object  must,  in  the  second  place,  possess  an  intelligible 
character,  which  guarantees  it  to  be  the  cause  of  those  actions,  as 
phenomena,  although  it  is  not  itself  a  phenomenon  nor  subordi- 
nate to  the  conditions  of  the  world  of  sense.    The  former  may 
the  termed  the  character, of  tlie  thing  as  a  phenomenon,  the  latter 
l^the  character  of  the  thing  as  a  thing  in  itself. 

Now  this  active  subject  would,  in  its  character  of  intelligible 
"subject,  be  subordinate  to  no  conditions  of  time,  for  time  is  only 
^a  condition  of  phenomena,  and  not  of  things  in  themselves.  No 
cHom  would  begin  or  cease  to  be  in  this  subject ;  it  would  con- 
iy  be  free  from  the  law  of  all  determination  of  time^ — ^the 
change,  namely,  that  everything  which  happens  must 
ivc  a  cause  in  the  phenomena  of  a  preceding  state.  In  one 
llic  causality  of  the  subject,  in  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible, 
Id  not  form  part  of  the  series  of  empirical  conditions  which 
liletcnnine  and  necessitate  an  event  in  the  world  of  sense.  Again 
Fihi«  intelligible  character  of  a  thing  cannot  be  immediately 
^oogiiized,  because  wc  can  perceive  nothing  but  phenomena,  but 
must  be  capable  of  being  cogitated  in  harmotiy  with  the  cm- 
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pirical  character;  for  we  always  find  ourselves  compelled 
place,  in  thought,  a  transcendental  object  at  the  basis  of  phe*J 
nomena,  although  we  can  never  know  what  this  object  is  in  it- 
self. 

In  virtue  of  its  empirical  character,  this  subject  would  at  the 
same  time  be  subordinate  to  all  the  empirical  laws  of  causattWi] 
and,  as  a  phenomenon  and  member  of  the  sensuous  world,  its 
eflfects  would  have  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  prcccd^ 
ing  phenomena.  External  phenomena  must  be  capable  oC 
fiuenctng  it;  and  its  actions,  in  accordance  with  natural  law«J 
must  explain  to  us  how  its  empirical  character,  that  is,  the  lawj 
of  its  causality,  is  to  be  cognized  in  and  by  means  of  expcrienc 
In  a  word,  all  requisites  for  a  complete  and  necessary  detcrniina-^ 
tion  of  these  actions  must  be  presented  to  us  by  experience. 

In  virtue  of  its  intelligible  character,  on  the  other  hand,  (al-l 
though  we  possess  only  a  general  conception  of  this  character)  J 
the  subject  must  be  regarded  as  free  from  all  sensuous  iniiu*| 
ences,  and  from  all  phenomenal  determination.     Moreover,  as 
nothing  happens  in  this  subject — for  it  is  a  uoumenon,  and  there, 
does  not  consequently  exist  in  it  any  change,  demanding  thcj 
dynamical  determination  of  time,  and  for  the  same  reason 
connection  with  phenomena  as  causes — this  active  existcnc 
must  in  its  actions  be  free  from  and  independent  of  natiiral| 
necessity,  for  this  necessity  exists  only  in  the  world  of  pbenoin* 
ena.    It  would  be  quite  correct  to  say,  that  it  originates  or  begins  ' 
its  effects  in  the  world  of  sense  from  itself,  although  the  action 
productive  of  these  effects  does  not  begin  in  itself.    We  should 
not  be  in  this  case  affirming  that  these  sensuous  effects  began  to 
exist  of  themselves,  because  they  are  always  determined  by  priorj 
empirical   conditions — by   virtue  of   the   empirical   character,! 
which  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  intelligible  character — and  are 
possible  only  as  constituting  a  continuation  of  the  series  ofl 
natural  causes.    And  thus  nature  and  freedom,  each  in  the  com-J 
plcte  and  absolute  signification  of  these  terms,  can  exist,  wilhH 
out  contradiction  or  disagreement,  in  the  same  action. 

Exposition  of  the  Casmologieal  Idea  of  Freedom  in  harm^uy 

rvith  the  Law  of  Natural  Necessity 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  lay  before  the  reader  at  firs 
merely  a  sketch  of  the  solution  of  this  transcendental  problcniil 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  form  with  greater  case  a  dear  €on* 
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^tion  of  the  course  which  reason  must  adopt  in  the  solution, 
shall  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  several  momenta  of  this  solu- 
ion,  and  to  consider  them  in  their  order. 

The  natural  law,  that  everything  which  happens  must  have 
a  cause,  that  the  causaHty  of  this  cause,  that  is,  the  action  of 
the  cause,  (which  cannot  always  liave  existed,  but  must  be  itself 
an  event,  for  it  precedes  in  time  some  effect  which  it  has  orig- 
inated), must  have  itself  a  phenomenal  cause,  by  which  it  is  de- 
termined, and,  consequently,  that  all  events  are  empirically 
determined  in  an  order  of  nature — this  law,  I  say,  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  and  of  a  con* 
nected  system  of  phenomena  or  nature,  is  a  law  of  the  under- 
standing, from  which  no  departure,  and  to  whidi  no  exception, 
can  be  admitted*  For  to  except  even  a  single  phenomenon  from 
I  its  operation,  is  to  exclude  it  from  the  sphere  of  possible  ex- 
perience, and  thus  to  admit  it  to  be  a  mere  fiction  of  thought 
?r  phantom  of  the  brain. 
Thus  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  chain 
"of  causes,  in  which,  however,  absolute  totality  cannot  be  found, 
iut  we  need  not  detain  ourselves  with  this  question,  for  it  has 
Iready  been  sulhciently  answered  in  our  discussion  of  the 
fnto  which  reason  falls,  when  it  attempts  to  reach 
Ll  lioned  in  the  series  of  phenomena.     If  we  permit 

i^urseives  to  be  deceived  by  the  illusion  of  transcendental  ideal- 
ly we  shall  find  that  neither  nature  nor  freedom  exists.  Now 
question  is:  Whether,  admitting  the  existence  of  natural 
cessity  in  tlve  world  of  phenomena,  it  is  possible  to  consider 
,  effect  as  at  the  same  time  an  effect  of  nature  and  an  effect  of 
freedom — or,  whetlier  these  two  modes  of  causality  are  contra- 
iry  and  incompatible  ? 
No  phenomenal  cause  can  absolutely  and  of  itself  begin  a 
scries.  Every  action,  in  so  far  as  it  is  productive  of  an  event,  is 
tlsdf  an  event  or  occurrence,  and  presupposes  another  preced* 
iiig  state,  in  which  its  cause  existed.  Thus  everything  that  hap- 
pais  is  but  a  continuation  of  a  series,  and  an  absolute  begin- 
ling  is  ir  *  *    '     •      ensuous  world,    Tlic  actions  of  natural 

luses  .  . ,   tlicmselves  effects,  and   presuppose 

catises  preceding  them  in  time.    A  primal  action — an  action 
{Which  forms  an  absolute  beginnings  is  beyond  the  causal  power 
\^l  phenomena. 
Now»  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that^  granting  that  all  effects 
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are  phenomena,  the  causality  of  the  cause  of  these  effects  iimst 
also  be  a  phenomenon,  and  belong  to  the  empirical  world?  h 
it  not  rather  possible  that,  altliough  every  effect  in  the  phc- 
nonienal  world  must  be  connected  with  an  empirical  cause,  * 
cording  to  the  universal  law  of  nature,  this  empirical  causali 
may  be  itself  the  effect  of  a  non-empirical  and  intelligible  caus 
ity — its  connection  with  natural  causes  remaining  ncvertbclc 
intact  ?  Such  a  causality  would  be  considered,  in  reference 
phenomena,  as  the  primal  action  of  a  cause,  which  is  in  $o  far, 
therefore,  not  phenomenal,  but,  by  reason  of  tliis  faatlty  or 
power,  intelligible;  although  it  must,  at  the  same  tinie^  as  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  nature,  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  tlic 
sensuous  world. 

A  belief  in  the  reciprocal  causality  of  phenomena  is  necessar 
if  we  are  required  to  look  for  and  to  present  the  natural 
tions  of  natural  events,  that  is  to  say,  their  causes*  This  bdn 
admitted  as  unexceptionably  valid,  the  requirements  of  the  un- 
derstanding, which  recognizes  nothing  but  nature  in  the  region 
of  phenomena,  are  satisfied,  and  our  physical  explanations  of 
physical  phenomena  may  proceed  in  their  regular  course,  with- 
out hindrance  and  without  opposition.  But  it  is  no  st 
block  in  the  way,  even  assuming  the  idea  to  be  a  pure  L  lu 

admit  that  there  are  some  natural  causes  in  the  possession  of  a 
faculty  which  is  not  empirical,  but  intelligible,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  determined  to  action  by  empirical  conditions,  but  purely  and 
solely  upon  grounds  brought  forward  by  the  understanding— 
this  action  being  still,  when  the  cause  is  phenomenized,  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  laws  of  empirical  causality,  Tlius  llie 
acting  subject,  as  a  causal  phenomenon,  would  continue  to  pre- 
serve a  complete  connection  with  nature  and  natural  conditions 
and  the  phenomenon  only  of  the  subject  (with  all  its  phenome 
causality)  would  contain  certain  conditions,  which,  if  we  ascend 
from  the  empirical  to  the  transcendental  object,  must  necessarily 
be  regarded  as  intelligible.  For,  if  we  attend,  in  our  itiquiriei 
with  regard  to  causes  in  the  world  of  phenomena,  to  t'  "  - 
tions  of  nature  alone,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  a 
relation  in  which  the  transcendental  subject,  which  is  com* 
pletely  unknow^n  to  us,  stands  to  these  phenomci  ;  '  *  It 
connection  in  nature.    The  tntelligilile  ground  of  i  n 

this  subject  does  not  concern  empirical  questions,     it  has  to 
do  only  with  pure  thought;   and,  although  tlie  effects  o( 
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_  jht  and  action  of  the  pure  understanding  are  discoverable 
phenomena,  these  phenomena  must  nevertheless  be  capable 
»f  a   full   and  complete  explanation,   upon   purely   physical 
grounds,  and  in  accordance  with  natural  laws.    And  in  this  case 
re  attend  solely  to  their  empirical,  and  omit  all  consideration  of 
ncir  intelligible  character,  (which  is  the  transcendental  cause  of 
be  former,)  as  completely  unknown,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
libitcd  by  the  latter  as  its  empirical  symbol.    Now  let  us  ap- 
ly  this  to  experience.    Man  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  sensuous 
rorld,  and  at  the  same  time,  therefore,  a  natural  cause,  the 
msaJity  of  which  must  be  regulated  by  empirical  laws.     As 
ich,  he  must  possess  an  empirical  character,  like  all  other  natu- 
ral phenomena.    We  remark  this  empirical  character  in  his  ac- 
IS,  w^hich  reveal  the  presence  of  certain  powers  and  faculties, 
we  consider  inanimate,  or  merely  animal  nature,  we  can  dis- 
i?cr  no  reason  for  ascribing  to  ourselves  any  other  than  a 
ilty  which  is  determined  in  a  purely  sensuous  manner.    Bui 
maii^  to  whom  nature  reveals  herself  only  through  sense,  cog- 
nizes himself  not  only  by  his  senses,  but  also  through  pure 
ption;   and  this  in  actions  and  internal  determinations 
>htch  he  cannot  regard  as  sensuous  impressions*    He  is  thus  to 
fiimsclf,  on  the  one  hand,  a  phenomenon,  but  on  the  other  hand 
^  respect  of  certain  faculties,  a  purely  intelligible  object — intel- 
jible,  because  its  action  cannot  be  ascribed  to  sensuous  recep- 
rity.     Tliese  faculties  are  understanding  and  reason.     The 
ktlcT,  especially,  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  distinct  from  all  em- 
liricaliy-conditioncd  faculties,  for  it  employs  ideas  alone  in  the 
'consideration  of  its  objects,  and  by  means  of  these  determines 
the  understanding,  whicli  then  proceeds  to  make  an  empirical 
ti^  of  its  own  conceptions,  which,  like  tlie  ideas  of  reason,  are 
lire  and  non-empirical. 

That  reason  possesses  the  faculty  of  causality,  or  that  at  least 
mpelled  so  to  represent  it,  is  evident  from  the  impera- 
ich  \\\  the  sphere  of  the  practical  we  impose  on  many 
:  oitr  executive  powers.    The  words  /  ought  express  a  species 
ty,  and  imply  a  connection  with  grounds  .  '  "  *      iture 
land  cannot  present  to  the  mind  of  man.  and- 

:  knows  nothing  in  nature  but  that  which  is,  or  has  been,  or 
ill  be    It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  an>ihing  in  nature  ou^ht 
►  be  other  than  it  is  in  the  relations  of  time  in  which  it  stands  , 
iadced«  the  ought ,  when  we  consider  merely  the  course  of  nature 
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has  neither  application  nor  meaning.    The  question,  whit  ought 
to  happen  in  tlie  sphere  of  nature,  is  just  as  absurd         ' 
tion,  what  ought  to  be  the  properties  of  a  circle?  ' 

are  entitled  to  ask  is,  what  takes  place  in  nature,  or,  in  the  iaocr 
case,  what  are  tlie  properties  of  a  circle? 

But  the  idea  of  an  ought  or  of  duty  indicates  a  possible  ac- 
tion,  the  ground  of  which  is  a  pure  conception ;  while  the  groood 
of  a  merely  natural  action  is,  on  the  contrary,  always  a  pht* 
nomenon.    This  action  must  certainly  be  possible  under  physic 
conditions,  if  it  is  prescribed  by  the  moral  imperative  au 
but  these  physical  or  natural  conditions  do  not  concern  the  ( 
mination  of  the  will  itself,  they  relate  to  its  effect  alone»  and  1 
consequences  of  the  effect  in  the  world  of  phenomena,    Whal- 
ever  number  of  motives  nature  may  present  to  my  will*  what- 
ever sensuous  impulses — ^the  moral  ought  it  is  beyond  their 
power  to  produce.    They  may  produce  a  volition,  which,  so  farj 
from  being  necessary,  is  always  conditioned — ^a  volition  la 
which  the  ought  enunciated  by  reason,  sets  an  aim  and  a  staiid-| 
ard,  gives  permission  or  prohibition.     Be  the  object  what  it 
may,  purely  sensuous — ^as  pleasure,  or  presented  by  pure  rea-j 
son — ^as  good,  reason  will  not  yield  to  grounds  which  have  an| 
empirical  origin.    Reason  will  not  follow  the  order  of  tliingt 
presented  by  experience,  but,  with  perfect  spontaneity^  rear-- 
ranges  them  according  to  ideas,  with  which  it  compels  empirical" 
conditions  to  agree.     It  declares,  in  the  name  of  tliese  ideaSv, 
certain  actions  to  be  necessary  which  nevertheless  havt  not  tah 
place,  and  which  perhaps  never  will  take  place;  and  yet  prcsup-| 
poses  that  it  possesses  the  faculty  of  causality  in  relation  to  these 
actions.    For,  in  the  absence  of  this  supposition,  it  could  no^ 
expect  its  ideas  to  produce  certain  effects  in  the  world  of  experi-' 
ence. 

Now,  let  us  stop  here,  and  admit  it  to  be  at  least  possible,  that^ 
reason  does  stand  in  a  really  causal  relation  to  phenomena.  It 
this  case  it  must — ^pure  reason  as  it  is — exliibit  an  cmx»irica 
character  For  every  cause  supposes  a  rule,  according  to  whicll 
certain  phenomena  follow  as  effects  from  the  cause,  and  ever 
rule  requires  uniformity  in  these  effects;  and  this  is  tlie  proped 
ground  of  tlie  conception  of  a  cause — as  a  faculty  or 
Now  this  conception  (of  a  cause)  may  be  tenned  the  en  - 
character  of  reason;  and  this  character  is  d  permanent 
while  the  effects  produced  appear,  in  conformity  with  the  vari^ 
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loos  conditions  which  accompan}^  and  partly  limit  them,  in 
various  fnmns. 

Thus  the  volition  of  every  man  has  an  empirical  character, 
[which  is  nothing  more  than  tlie  causahty  of  his  reason,  in  so 
far  as  its  effects  in  the  phenomenal  world  manifest  the  presence 
of  a  nile»  according  to  which  wc  are  enabled  to  examine,  in  their 
[several  kinds  and  degrees^  the  actions  of  this  causality  and  the 
jnal  grounds  for  these  actions,  and  in  this  way  to  decide 
the  subjective  principles  of  the  volition^     Now  we  learn 
[what  this  empirical  character  is  only  from  phenomenal  effects 
and  from  the  rule  of  these  which  is  presented  by  experience; 
and  for  this  reason  all  the  actions  of  man  in  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena are  determined  by  his  empirical  character,  and  the  co- 
operative causes  of  nature.    If,  then,  we  could  investigate  all 
the  phenomena  of  human  volition  to  their  lowest  foundation  in 
[tlie  mind,  there  would  be  no  action  which  we  could  not  anticipate 
1  with  ecrlainty,  and  recognize  to  be  absolutely  neccssar>'  from 
jits  preceding  conditions.  So  far  as  relates  to  this  empirical  char- 
[acter,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  freedom;  and  it  is  only  in 
[the  light  of  this  character  that  we  can  consider  the  human  will, 
[when  we  confine  ourselves  to  simple  obsenmHon^  and»  as  is  the 
I  case  in  anthropology,  institute  a  physiological  investigation  of 
Llbe  motive  causes  of  human  actions. 

Jut  when  we  consider  the  same  actions  in  relation  to  reason 
^^not  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  their  origin,  that  is,  in  re- 
I  lation  to  speculative  reason — but  to  practical  reason,  as  the 
[producing  cause  of  these  actions,  we  shall  discover  a  rule  and 
Ian  order  very  different  from  those  of  nature  and  experience. 
For  the  declaration  of  this  mental  faculty  may  be,  that  what  has 
and  could  not  but  take  place  in  tlie  course  of  nature,  ought  not 
to  have  taken  place.     Sometimes*  too,  wc  discover,  or  believe 
[that  we  discover,  that  the  ideas  of  reason  did  actually  stand  in  a 
relation  to  certain  actions  of  man ;  and  that  these  actions 
ken  place  because  they  were  determinetj,  not  by  em- 
[  ptrical  causes,  but  by  the  act  of  the  will  upon  grounds  of  reason. 
Now,  granting  that  reason  stands  in  a  causal  relation  to  phe- 
nomena; can  an  action  of  reason  be  called  free,  when  we  know 
that,  sensuously — in  its  empirical  character,  it  is  completely 
determined  and  absolutely  necessary?    But  this  empirical  char- 
acter is  itsdf  determined  by  the  intelligible  character.    The  lat- 
I  tor  w^  ^nnot  cognize ;  wc  can  only  indicate  it  by  means  of  phe- 
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nomena»  which  enable  us  to  have  an  immediate  cognition  only  of 

the  empirical  character.*    An  action*  then,  in  so  far  o  be 

ascribed  to  an  intelligible  cause,  does  not  result  frt  n  ac- 

cordance with  empirical  laws.  That  is  to  say,  not  the  ooiicfi* 
tions  of  pure  reason,  but  only  their  effects  in  tin  ■ 
precede  the  act.  Pure  reason,  as  a  purely  intell^ 
not  subject  to  the  conditions  of  time.  The  causality  of  reason 
in  its  intelligible  character  does  not  begin  to  be;  ft  docs  not 
make  its  appearance  at  a  certain  time,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing an  effect.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  causality  of 
reason  would  be  subservient  to  the  natural  law  of  phenomena^ 
which  determines  them  according  to  time,  and  as  a  series  oi 
causes  and  effects  in  time;  it  would  consequently  cease  to 
freedom,  and  become  a  part  of  nature.  We  are  therefore  justi-j 
fied  in  saying — If  reason  stands  in  a  causal  relation  to  pi 
nomena,  it  is  a  faculty  which  originates  the  sensuous  condition 
of  an  empirical  series  of  effects.  For  the  condition,  which  re» 
sides  in  the  reason,  is  non-sensuous,  and  tlierefore  cannot  be 
originated,  or  begin  to  be.  And  thus  w^c  find — wliat  wc  -  '^ 
not  discover  in  any  empirical  scries — a  condition  of  a  sui 
series  of  events  itself  empirically  unconditioned.  For,  in  ihi 
present  case,  the  condition  stands  out  of  and  beyond  the  sen* 
of  phenomena — it  is  intelligible,  and  it  consequently  cannot 
subject  to  any  sensuous  condition,  or  to  any  time-detemiinaiii 
by  a  preceding  cause. 

But,  in  another  respect,  the  same  cause  belongs  also  to  the 
ries  of  phenomena,  Man  is  himself  a  phenomenon.  His  will  lia; 
an  empirical  character,  which  is  the  empirical  cause  of  all  hii 
actions.  There  is  no  condition — determining  man  and  his  voli 
tion  in  conformity  with  this  character — ^which  does  not  itscl 
form  part  of  the  series  of  effects  in  nature,  and  is  subject  t 
their  law — the  law  according  to  which  an  empirically  undcter 
mined  cause  of  an  event  in  time  cannot  exist.  For  this  rcasonj 
no  given  action  can  have  an  absolute  and  spontaneous  origina 
tion,  all  actions  being  phenomena,  and  belonging  to  the  world 
of  experience.  But  it  cannot  be  said  of  reason,  that  Uie  state 
in  which  it  determines  the  will  is  always  preceded  by  some  other] 
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state  determining  it.  For  reason  is  not  a  phenomenon^  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  sensuous  conditions ;  and,  consequently, 
even  in  relation  to  its  causality,  the  sequence  or  conditions  of 
I  Dme  do  not  influence  reason,  nor  can  the  d>TianiicaJ  law  of 
^Kiaturc,  which  determines  the  sequence  of  time  according  to 
^^ertain  rules,  be  applied  to  it. 

\         Reason  is  consequently  the  permanent  condition  of  all  ac- 
tions of  the  human  will.    Each  of  these  is  determined  in  tlic 
empirical  character  of  the  man,  even  before  it  has  taken  place. 
The  intelligible  character,  of  which  the  former  is  but  the  sen- 
suous schema,  knows  no  before  or  after;  and  every  action,  irre- 
spective  of  the  time-relation  in  which  it  stands  with  other  phe- 
nomena, is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  intelligible  character  of 
pure  reason,  which,  consequently,  enjoys  freedom  of  action,  and 
is  not  dynamically  determined  either  by  internal  or  external 
preceding  conditions.    Thi^  freedom  must  not  be  described,  in 
a  merely  negative  manner,  as  independence  of  empirical  condi- 
.     tions,  fof  in  this  case  the  faculty  of  reason  would  cease  to  be  a 
Because  of  phenomena ;  but  it  must  be  regarded,  positively^  as  a 
^facult>'  which  can  spontaneously  originate  a  series  of  events. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  beginning 
can  take  place  in  reason ;  on  the  contrary,  reason  as  the  uncon- 
^djtioned  condition  of  all  action  of  the  will,  admits  of  no  time- 
^HDnditions.  although  its  effect  does  really  begin  in  a  series  of 
^■henomena — a  beginning  which   is  not»  however*  absolutely 
P^rimaL 

I  sh^I  illustrate  this  regulative  principle  of  reason  by  an  ex- 
ample, from  its  employment  in  the  world  of  experience ;  proved 
It  cannot  be  by  any  amount  of  experience,  or  by  any  number 
of  facts,  for  such  arguments  cannot  establish  the  truth  of  trans- 
idcntal  propositions.    Let  us  take  a  voluntary  action — for  ex- 
iplc,  a  falsehood — by  means  of  which  a  man  has  introduced  a 
degree  of  confusion  into  the  social  life  of  humanity. 
is  judged  according  to  the  motives  from  which  it  orig- 
inated, and  the  blame  of  which  and  of  the  evil  consequences  aris- 
g  from  it,  is  imputed  to  the  offender.    We  at  first  proceed  to 
amine  the  empirical  character  of  the  offence,  and  for  this  pur- 
wc  endeavor  to  penetrate  to  the  sources  of  that  character, 
ich  as  1    '  '     Ive  education,  bad  company,  a  shameless  and 
icked  *^  n,  frivolity,  and  want  of  reflection — not  for- 

ting  also  the  occasioning  causes  which  prevailed  at  the  mo- 
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ment  of  the  transgression.  In  this  the  procedure  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  pursued  in  the  investigation  of  the  series  of  causes 
which  determine  a  given  physical  effect.  Now,  although  we 
believe  the  action  to  have  been  determined  by  all  these  circum- 
stances, we  do  not  the  less  blame  the  offender.  We  do  not 
blame  him  for  his  unhappy  disposition,  nor  for  the  circum- 
stances which  influenced  him,  nay,  not  even  for  his  former 
course  of  life;  for  we  presuppose  that  all  these  considerations 
may  be  set  aside,  that  the  series  of  preceding  conditions  may  be 
regarded  as  having  never  existed,  and  that  the  action  may  be 
considered  as  completely  unconditioned  in  relation  to  any  state 
preceding,  just  as  if  the  agent  commenced  with  it  an  entirely 
new  series  of  effects.  Our  blame  of  the  offender  is  grounded 
upon  a  law  of  reason,  which  requires  us  to  regard  this  faculty 
as  a  cause,  which  could  have  and  ought  to  have  otherwise  deter- 
mined the  behavior  of  the  culprit,  independently  of  al!  empirical 
conditions.  This  causality  of  reason  we  do  not  regard  as  a  co- 
operating agency,  but  as  complete  in  itself.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  sensuous  impulses  favored  or  opposed  the  action 
of  this  causality,  the  offence  is  estimated  according  to  its  intel- 
ligible  character — the  offender  is  decidedly  worthy  of  blame»  the 
moment  he  utters  a  falsehood.  It  follows  that  we  regard  rea- 
son, in  spite  of  the  empirical  conditions  of  the  act,  as  completely 
free,  and  therefore,  as  in  the  present  case,  culpable. 

The  above  judgment  is  complete  evidence  that  we  arc  accus- 
tomed to  think  that  reason  is  not  affected  by  sensuous  condi- 
tions, that  in  it  no  change  takes  place — although  its  phenomena, 
in  other  words,  the  mode  in  which  it  appears  in  its  effects,  are 
subject  to  change — that  in  it  no  preceding  state  determines  the 
following,  and,  consequently,  that  it  does  not  form  a  member 
of  the  series  of  sensuous  conditions  which  necessitate  phenom- 
ena according  to  natural  laws.  Reason  is  present  and  the  same 
in  all  human  actions,  and  at  all  times ;  but  it  does  not  itself  exist 
in  time^  and  therefore  does  not  enter  upon  any  state  in  which 
it  did  not  formerly  exist.  It  is,  relatively  to  new  states  or  con* 
ditions,  determining^  but  not  determinable.  Hence  we  cannot 
ask:  Why  did  not  reason  determine  itself  in  a  different  man- 
ner ?  The  question  ought  to  be  thus  stated :  Why  did  not  reason 
employ  its  power  of  causality  to  determine  certain  phenomena 
in  a  different  manner?  But  this  is  a  question  which  admits  of 
no  answer.    For  a  different  intelligible  character  would  have 
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exhibited  a  different  empirical  character;  and»  when  we  say 
tliat,  in  spite  of  the  course  which  his  whole  former  life  has 
taken,  the  offender  could  have  refrained  from  uttering  the  false- 
hood, this  means  merely  that  the  act  was  subject  to  the  power 
and  authority — permissive  or  prohibitive—of  reason.  Now, 
reason  is  not  subject  in  its  causality  to  any  conditions  of  phe- 
nomena or  of  time;  and  a  difference  in  time  may  produce  a 
difference  in  the  relation  of  phenomena  to  eadi  other — for  these 
are  not  things,  and  therefore  not  causes  in  themselves — but  it 
cannot  produce  any  difference  in  the  relation  in  which  the  ac- 

I  tion  stands  to  the  faculty  of  reason. 

Thus,  then,  in  our  investigation  into  free  actions  and  the 

I  causal  power  which  produced  them,  we  arrive  at  an  intelligible 
cause,  beyond  which,  however,  we  cannot  go;  although  we  can 
recognize  that  it  is  free,  that  is,  independent  of  all  sensuous 
conditions,  and  that,  in  this  way,  it  may  be  the  sensuously  un- 
conditioned condition  of  phenomena.  But  for  what  reason  the 
intelligible  character  generates  such  and  such  phenomena,  and 
exhibits  such  and  such  an  empirical  character  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  our  reason  to  decide. 
The  question  is  as  much  above  tlie  power  and  the  sphere  of  rea- 
mn  as  the  following  would  be:   Wliy  does  the  transcendental 

I  object  of  our  external  sensuous  intuition  allow  of  no  other  form 

I  than  that  of  intuition  in  space?  But  the  problem,  which  wc 
were  called  upon  to  solve,  does  not  require  us  to  entertain  any 
such  questions.    The  problem  was  merely  tliis — whetlier  free- 

I  dom  and  natural  necessity  can  exist  witliout  opposition  in  the 
same  action.     To  this  question   we   have   given   a  sufficient 

1  answer ;  for  we  have  shown  that,  as  the  former  stands  in  a  rela- 
tion to  a  different  kind  of  conditions  from  those  of  the  latter, 
the  law  of  the  one  does  not  affect  the  law^  of  the  other,  and  tliai, 

1  conse<|uently,  both  can  exist  together  in  independence  of  and 
without  interference  with  each  other. 
The  reader  must  be  careful  to  remark  that  my  intention  in 

I  the  above  remarks  has  not  been  to  prove  the  actual  existence 
of  freedom,  as  a  faculty  in  which  resides  the  cause  of  certain 
sensuous  phenomena.    For,  not  to  mention  that  such  an  argu- 

I  mcut  would  not  have  a  transcendental  character,  nor  have  been 

I  Itmited  to  '-  n  of  pure  cf  ^ — all  attempts  at 

inferring  t  nee  what  ca  cogitated  in  ac- 

cordance  with  its  laws,  must  ever  be  onsuccessfuL    Naj»  iiioit» 
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I  hav€  not  even  aimed  at  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  free- 
dom ;  for  this  too  would  have  been  a  vain  endeavor,  inasmodt 
as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  cognize  the  -^  Vitj 
of  a  reality  or  of  a  causal  power,  by  the  aid  of  mere  n  jq* 

ceptions.  Freedom  has  been  considered  in  the  foregoing  n> 
marks  only  as  a  transcendental  idea,  by  means  of  which  rca^oo 
aims  at  originating  a  series  of  conditions  in  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena with  the  help  of  that  which  is  sensuously  unc  ij^ 
involving:  itself,  however,  in  an  antinomy  witli  the  L  ..  Aidb 
itself  prescribes  for  tlie  conduct  of  the  understanding.  That 
this  antinomy  is  based  upon  a  mere  illusion,  and  that  nature  and 
freedom  are  at  least  not  opposed — this  was  tlie  only  thing  in  mu 
power  to  prove,  and  the  question  whicli  it  was  our  task  to  solve.  1 

IV. — SOLUTION  OF  THE   COSMOLOGICAL   IDEA   OP  THE  TOTALmf  | 
OF   THE   DEPENDENCE   OF    PHENOMENAL    EXISTENCES 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  considered  the  changes  in  the 
world  of  sense  as  constituting  a  dynamical  scries,  in  whidi  each 
member  is  subordinated  to  anotlier — as  its  cause.  Our  present 
purpose  IS  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  series  of  states  or  condition* 
as  a  guide  to  an  existence  which  may  be  the  highest  condition 
pf  all  changeable  phenomena,  that  is.  to  a  necessary  being.  Ovx 
endeavor  is  to  reach,  not  the  unconditioned  causality,  but  the 
unconditioned  existence,  of  substance.  The  series  before  us  is 
therefore  a  scries  of  conceptions,  and  not  of  intuitions,  (in  wUdl  | 
the  one  intuition  is  the  condition  of  the  other). 

But  it  is  evident  that,  as  all  phenomena  are  subject  to  change,  I 
and  conditioned  in  their  existence,  the  series  of  dependent  ex-  ' 
istences  cannot  embrace  an  unconditioned  member,  the  exist- 
ence  of  which  would  be  absolutely  necessary.  It  follows  that, 
if  phenomena  were  things  in  themselves,  and — as  an  immediate 
consequence  from  this  supposition — condition  and  conditioned 
belonged  to  the  same  series  of  phenomena,  the  existence  of  a 
necessary  being,  as  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  sensuous 
phenomena,  would  be  perfectly  impossible. 

An  important  distinction,  however,  exists  between  the  dy- 
namical and  the  mathematical  regress.  The  latter  is  engaged 
solely  with  the  combination  of  parts  into  a  whole*  or  with  the 
division  of  a  whole  into  its  parts;  and  therefore  arc   *  Mo- 

tions of  its  series  parts  of  the  series,  and  to  be  o  uly 

regarded  as  homogeneous,  and  for  this  reason,  as  consisting, , 
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without  excqjtion,  of  phenomena.  If  the  former  regress,  on 
the  contrary,  the  aim  of  which  is  not  to  establish  tlic  possibility 
of  an  unconditioned  whole  consisting  of  given  parts,  or  of  an 
unconditioned  part  of  a  given  whole,  but  to  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  the  deduction  of  a  certain  state  from  its  cause,  or 
of  the  contingent  existence  of  substance  from  that  which  ex- 
ists necessarily,  it  is  not  requisite  Uiat  the  condition  should  form 
part  of  an  empirical  series  along  with  the  conditioned. 

In  the  case  of  the  apparent  antinomy  with  which  we  are  at 
present  dealing,  there  exists  a  way  of  escape  from  the  difficulty ; 
for  it  is  not  impossible  that  both  of  the  contradictory  statements 
may  be  true  in  different  relations*  All  sensuous  phenomena 
may  be  contingent,  and  consequently  possess  only  an  em* 
pirically  conditioned  existence,  and  yet  there  may  also  exist  a 
non-empirical  condition  of  the  whole  series,  or,  in  other  w^ords. 
a  necessary  being.  For  this  necessary  being,  as  an  intelligible 
condition,  would  not  form  a  member — not  even  the  highest 

I  member— of  the  series ;  the  whole  world  of  sense  would  be  left 
in  its  empirically  determined  existence  uninterfered  with  and 
uninfluenced.  This  would  also  form  a  ground  of  distinction 
between  the  modes  of  solution  employed  for  the  third  and  fourth 
antinomies.  For,  while  in  the  consideration  of  freedom  in  the 
former  antinomy,  the  thing  itself — the  cause  (substantia  pha^- 
nomenon)  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  series  of  conditions, 
and  only  its  causality  to  the  intelligible  world — we  are  obliged 
in  the  present  case  to  cogitate  this  necessary  being  as  purely  in- 
telligible and  as  existing  entirely  apart  from  the  world  of  sense 
(as  an  ens  cxtramundattum)  ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  phenomenal  law  of  contingency  and  dependence. 
In  relation  to  the  present  problem,  therefore,  the  regulative 

'  principle  of  reason  is  that  ever>'thing  in  the  sensuous  world  pos- 
sesses an  empirically  conditioned  existence — that  no  property 

I  of  the  sensuous  w^orld  possesses  unconditioned  necessity* — that 
we  are  boimd  to  expect,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  seek  for  the 
empirical  condition  of  every  member  in  the  series  of  conditions 
— and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  justify  us  in  deduc- 
ing any  existence  from  a  condition  which  lies  out  of  and  beyond 

I  the  empirical  scries,  or  Jn  regarding  any  existence  as  inde* 

I  pendent  and  self-subsistent ;  although  this  should  not  prevent 

I  us  frcxm  recognizing  the  possibility  of  the  whole  series  being 
based  upon    a  being  which  is  intelligible^  and  for  this  rcasoo 

[  free  from  all  empirical  conditions. 
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But  it  has  been  far  from  my  intention,  in  these  remarks,  to 

prove  the  existence  of  this  unconditioned  and  necessary  being, 
or  even  to  evidence  the  possibihty  of  a  purely  intelligible  condi- 
tion of  the  existence  of  all  sensuous  phenomena*  As  bounds 
were  set  to  reason,  to  prevent  it  from  leaving  the  guiding  thread 
of  empirical  conditions,  and  losing  itself  in  transcendent  theories 
which  are  incapable  of  concrete  presentation;  so,  it  was  my 
purpose,  on  the  other  hand,  to  set  boimds  to  the  law  of  the 
purely  empirical  understanding,  and  to  protest  against  any  at- 
tempts on  its  part  at  deciding  on  the  possibility  of  things,  or  de- 
claring the  existence  of  the  intelligible  to  be  impossible,  merely 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  available  for  the  explanation  and 
exposition  of  phenomena.  It  has  been  shown,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  contingency  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  tlieir  ■ 
empirical  conditions  is  quite  consistent  with  the  arbitrary  hy-l 
pothesis  of  a  necessary,  although  purely  intelligible  condition, 
that  no  real  contradiction  exists  between  them,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, both  may  be  true.  The  existence  of  such  an  absolutely 
necessary  being  may  be  impossible;  but  this  can  never  be 
demonstrated  from  the  universal  contingency  and  dependence 
of  sensuous  phenomena,  nor  from  the  principle  which  forbids 
us  to  discontinue  the  series  at  some  member  of  it,  or  to  seek  for 
its  cause  in  some  sphere  of  existence  beyond  the  world  of  na- 
ture. Reason  goes  its  way  in  the  empirical  world,  and  follows, 
too,  its  peculiar  path  in  the  sphere  of  the  transcendental. 

The  sensuous  world  contains  nothing  but  phenomena,  which 
are  mere  representations,  and  ahvays  sensuously  conditioned; 
things  in  themselves  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  objects  to  us.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  wx  are  not  justified  in 
leaping  from  some  member  of  an  empirical  series  beyond  the 
world  of  sense,  as  if  empirical  representations  were  things  in 
themselves,  existing  apart  from  their  transcendental  ground  in 
the  human  mind,  and  the  cause  of  whose  existence  may  be 
sought  out  of  the  empirical  series.  This  would  certainly  be 
the  case  w^ith  contingent  things;  but  it  cannot  be  with  mere 
representations  of  things,  the  contingency  of  which  is  itself 
merely  a  phenomenon,  and  can  relate  to  no  other  regress  than 
that  which  determines  phenomena,  that  is,  the  empirical.  But 
to  cogitate  an  intelligible  ground  of  phenomena,  as  free,  more- 
over, from  the  contingency  of  the  latter,  conflicts  neither  with 
the  unlimited  nature  of  the  empirical  regress,  nor  with  the  com- 
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plete  contingency  of  phenomena.  And  the  demonstration  of 
this  was  the  only  thing  necessary  for  the  solution  of  this  appar- 
ent antinomy.  For  if  the  condition  of  every  conditioned — as  re* 
gards  its  existence — is  sensuous,  and  for  this  reason  a  part  of 
the  same  series,  it  must  be  itself  conditioned,  as  was  shown  in 
the  Antithesis  of  the  fourth  Antinomy.  The  embarrassments 
into  which  a  reason,  whicli  postulates  the  unconditioned,  neces- 
sarily  falls,  must,  therefore,  continue  to  exist ;  or  the  uncondi- 
tioned must  be  placed  in  the  sphere  of  the  intelligible.  In  this 
way,  its  necessity  does  not  require,  nor  does  it  even  permit,  the 
presence  of  an  empirical  condition:  and  it  is,  consequently,  un- 
conditionally  necessary. 

The  empirical  employment  of  reason  is  not  affected  by  the 
assumption  of  a  purely  intelligible  being;  it  continues  its  opera- 
tions on  the  principle  of  the  contingency  of  all  phenomena,  pro- 
ceeding from  empirical  conditions  to  still  higher  and  higher 
conditions,  themselves  empirical  Just  as  little  does  this  regu- 
lative principle  exclude  the  assumption  of  an  intelligible  cause, 
when  the  question  regards  merely  the  pure  employment  of  rea- 
son— in  relation  to  ends  or  aims.  For,  in  this  case,  an  intel- 
ligible cause  signifies  merely  the  transcendental  and  to  us  un- 
known ground  of  the  possibility  of  sensuous  phenomena,  and 
its  existence  necessary  and  independent  of  all  sensuous  condi- 
tions, is  not  inconsistent  with  the  contingency  of  phenomena, 
or  with  the  unlimited  possibility  of  regress  which  exists  in  the 
series  of  empirical  conditions. 


Concluding  Remarks  on  the  Antinomy  of  Pure  Reason 

So  long  as  the  object  of  our  rational  oDnceptions  is  the  to- 
tality of  conditions  in  the  world  of  phenomena,  and  the  satis- 
faction, from  this  source,  of  the  requirements  of  reason,  so  long 
are  our  ideas  transcendental  and  cosmologicaL  But  when  we 
set  the  unconditioned — which  is  the  aim  of  all  our  inquiries — in 
a  sphere  which  lies  out  of  the  world  of  sense  and  possible  ex- 
perience, our  ideas  become  transcendent.  They  are  then  not 
merely  serv^iceable  towards  the  completion  of  the  exercise  of 
reason  (which  remains  an  idea,  never  executed,  but  always  to  be 
pursued)  ;  they  detach  themselves  completely  from  experience, 
and  construct  for  themselves  objects,  the  material  of  which  has 
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But  it  has  been  far  from  my  intention,  in  these  remarks,  to 

prove  the  existence  of  this  unconditioned  and  necessary  being, 
or  even  to  evidence  the  possibility  of  a  purely  intelligible  condi- 
tion of  the  existence  of  all  sensuous  phenomena.  As  bounds 
v^ere  set  to  reason,  to  prevent  it  from  leaving  the  guiding  thread 
of  empirical  conditions,  and  losing  itself  in  transcendent  theories 
which  are  incapable  of  concrete  presentation;  so,  it  yras  my 
purpose,  on  the  other  hand,  to  set  bounds  to  the  law  of  the 
purely  empirical  understanding,  and  to  protest  against  any  at- 
tempts on  its  part  at  deciding  on  the  possibility  of  things,  or  de- 
claring the  existence  of  the  intelligible  to  be  impossible,  merely 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  available  for  the  explanation  and 
exposition  of  phenomena.  It  has  been  show  n,  at'  the  same  time, 
that  the  contingency  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  their 
empirical  conditions  is  quite  consistent  with  the  arbitrary  hy- 
pothesis of  a  necessary,  although  purely  inteUigible  condition, 
that  no  real  contradiction  exists  between  them,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, both  may  be  true.  The  existence  of  such  an  absolutely 
necessary  being  may  be  impossible;  but  this  can  never  be 
demonstrated  from  the  universal  contingency  and  dependence 
of  sensuous  phenomena,  nor  from  the  principle  which  forbids 
us  to  discontinue  the  series  at  some  member  of  it,  or  to  seek  for 
its  cause  in  some  sphere  of  existence  beyond  the  world  of  na- 
ture. Reason  goes  its  way  in  the  empirical  world,  and  follows^ 
too,  its  peculiar  path  in  the  sphere  of  the  transcendental. 

The  sensuous  world  contains  nothing  but  phenomena,  which 
are  mere  representations,  and  always  sensuously  conditioned; 
things  in  themselves  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  objects  to  us.  It 
IS  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
leaping  from  some  member  of  an  empirical  series  beyond  the 
world  of  sense,  as  if  empirical  representations  were  things  in 
themselves,  existing  apart  from  their  transcendental  ground  in 
the  human  mind,  and  the  cause  of  whose  existence  may  be 
sought  out  of  the  empirical  series.  This  w^ould  certainly  be 
the  case  with  contingent  ikings;  but  it  cannot  be  with  mere 
representations  of  things,  the  contingency  of  which  is  itself 
merely  a  phenomenon,  and  can  relate  to  no  other  regress  than 
that  which  determines  phenomena,  that  is,  the  empirical  But 
to  cogitate  an  intelligible  ground  of  phenomena,  as  free,  more* 
over,  from  the  contingency  of  the  latter,  conflicts  neither  with 
the  unlimited  nature  of  the  empirical  regress,  nor  with  the  com- 
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pletc  contingency  of  phenomena.  And  the  demonstration  of 
this  was  the  only  thtni^  necessary  for  the  solution  of  this  appar- 
ent antinomy.  For  if  the  condition  of  every  conditioned — ^as  re* 
gards  its  existence — is  sensuous*  and  for  this  reason  a  part  of 
the  same  series,  it  must  be  itself  conditioned,  as  was  sho^vn  in 
the  Antithesis  of  the  fourth  Antinomy.  The  embarrassments 
into  which  a  reason,  which  postulates  the  unconditioned,  neces- 
sarily falls,  must,  therefore,  continue  to  exist ;  or  the  uncondi- 
tioned must  be  placed  in  the  sphere  of  the  intelligible.  In  this 
way,  its  necessity  docs  not  require,  nor  does  it  even  permit,  the 
presence  of  an  empirical  condition:  and  it  is,  conseqiiLntlv.  un- 
conditionally necessary. 

Tile  empirical  employment  of  reason  is  not  affccLcd  by  the 
assumption  of  a  purely  intelligible  being;  it  continues  its  opera- 
tioms  on  the  principle  of  the  contingency  of  all  phenomena,  pro- 
ceeding from  empirical  conditions  to  still  higher  and  higher 
conditions,  themselves  empirical  Just  as  little  does  this  regu- 
lative principle  exclude  the  assumption  of  an  intelligible  cause* 
when  the  question  regards  merely  the  pure  employment  of  rea- 
son— in  relation  to  ends  or  aims.  For,  in  this  case,  an  intel- 
ligible cause  signifies  merely  the  transcendental  and  to  us  un- 
known ground  of  the  possibility  of  sensuous  phenomena,  and 
its  existence  necessar>'  and  independent  of  all  sensuous  condl- 
is,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  contingency  of  phenomena, 

with  the  unlimited  possibility  of  regress  which  exists  in  the 
series  of  empirical  conditions. 


Concluding  Remarks  on  the  Antinomy  of  Pure  Reason 

So  long  as  the  object  of  our  rational  conceptions  is  the  to- 
tality of  conditions  in  the  world  of  phenomena,  and  the  satis* 
£action,  from  this  source,  of  the  requirements  of  reason,  so  long 
arc  our  ideas  transcendental  and  cosmological  But  when  we 
set  the  unconditioned — ^which  is  the  aim  of  all  our  inquiries — in 
a  sphere  which  lies  out  of  the  world  of  sense  and  possible  ex- 
perience, our  ideas  become  transcendent.  They  arc  then  not 
merely  sen^iccable  towards  the  completion  of  the  exercise  of 
reason  (which  remains  an  idea,  never  executed,  but  always  to  be 
pursued )  ;  they  detach  themselves  completely  from  experience, 
and  cotistruct  for  themselves  objects^  the  material  of  which  has 
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not  been  presented  by  experience^  and  the  objective  reality  all 
which  is  not  based  upon  the  completion  of  tlic  « i  ,  '  *  [^  ] 
but  upon  pure  a  priori  conceptions.    The  intelk  .  of 

these  transcendent  ideas  may  be  conceded,  as  a  transcendetttal 
object/   But  we  cannot  cogitate  it  as  a  thing  detenninable  % 
certain  distinct  preidicates.relating  to  its  internal  nature,  for  it 
has  no  connection  with  empirical  conceptions  j  nor  arc  wc  jttsti* 
fied  in  affirming  the   existence   of  any   such   object.     It  is«l 
consequently,  a  mere  product  of  the  mind  alone.    Of  all  the  ocw- 
mological  ideas,  however,  it  is  that  occasioning  the  foitrth  anih 
nomy  which  compels  us  to  venture  upon  tliis  step.     Far  the  i 
existence  of  phenomena,  always  conditioned  and  never  self-sub* 
sistent,  requires  us  to  look  for  an  object  different  from  pheoom-  i 
ena — an  intelhgible  object,  with  which  all  contingency  must  I 
cease.    But,  as  we  have  allowed  ourseJves  to  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  a  self-subsistcnt  reality  out  of  the  field  of  experience,  I 
and  are  therefore  obliged  to  regard  phenomena  as  merely  a  | 
contingent  mode  of  representing  intelligible  objects  employed  | 
by  beings  which  are  themselves  intelligences — no  other  course  I 
remains  for  us  than  to  follow  analogy,  and  employ  the  same  i 
mode  in  forming  some  conception  of  intelligible  things,  of  which  | 
wc  have  not  the  least  knowledge,  which  nature  taught  us  to  use 
in  the  formation  of  empirical  conceptions*    Experience  made  os 
acquainted  with  the  contingent.    But  wc  are  at  present  engaged  i 
in  the  discussion  of  things  which  are  not  objects  of  experience; 
and  must,  tlicrefore,  deduce  our  knowledge  of  them  from  that 
which  is  necessary  absolutely  and  in  itself,  that  is  from  pure  con* 
ceptions.    Hence  the  first  step  which  we  take  out  of  the  world  of] 
sense  obliges  us  to  begin  our  system  of  new  cognition  with  the  j 
investigation  of  a  necessary  being,  and  to  deduce  from  our  con*  I 
ceptions  of  it,  all  our  conceptions  of  intelligible  things.    This  wci 
propose  to  attempt  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Ideal  of  Pure  Reason 

Sec.  I. — Of  the  Ideal  in  General 

We  have  seen  that  pure  conceptions  do  not  present  objects  to] 
the  mind,  except  under  sensuous  conditions;  bccait"  "*  r»n-| 
ditions  of  objective  reality  do  not  exist  in  these  t  nsJ 

which  contain,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  mere  form  of  thought.] 
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They  may,  however,  when  applied  to  phenomena,  be  presented 
in  concrete;  for  it  is  phenomena  that  present  to  them  the  ma- 
terials for  the  formation  of  empirical  conceptions,  which  arc 
nothing  more  tlian  concrete  forms  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
iwnderstanding.  But  ideas  are  still  further  removed  from  ob- 
jective reality  than  categories;  for  no  phenomenon  can  ever 
^^rescnt  them  to  the  human  mind  in  concrcto.  They  contain  a 
pertain  perfection,  attainable  by  no  possible  empirical  coalition ; 
id  tliey  give  to  reason  a  systematic  unit},  to  which  the  unily 
jf  experience  attempts  to  approximate,  but  can  never  com- 
[)lctcly  attain. 
But  still  further  removed  than  the  idea  from  objective  reality 
the  Idcal^  by  which  term  I  understand  the  idea,  not  in  con- 
treto,  but  in  individuo — as  an  individual  thing,  determinable  or 
Ittermtned  by  the  idea  alone.  The  idea  of  humanity  in  its  com- 
[ilctc  perfection  supposes  not  only  the  advancement  of  all  the 
jwcrs  and  faculties,  which  constitute  our  conception  of  human 
nature,  to  a  complete  attainment  of  their  final  aims,  but  also 
everything  which  is  requisite  for  the  complete  determination  of 
^le  idea ;  for  of  all  contradictory  predicates,  only  one  can  con- 
form with  the  idea  of  the  perfect  man.  What  I  have  termed  an 
Jeal,  was  in  Plato's  philosophy  an  idea  of  the  diznne  mind — 
individual  object  present  to  its  pure  intuition,  the  most  per- 
of  every  kind  of  possible  beings,  and  the  archetype  of  aO 
nomenal  existences. 
Without  rising  to  these  speculative  heights,  we  are  bound  to 
:)nfess  that  human  reason  contains  not  only  ideas,  but  ideals, 
vhicli  possess,  not,  like  those  of  Plato,  creative,  but  certainly 
^raclical  power — as  regulative  principles,  atid  form  the  basis 
)f  the  perfectibility  of  certain  actions.  Moral  conceptions  are 
(lot  perfectly  pure  conceptions  of  reason,  because  an  empirical 
element — of  pleasure  or  pain — ^lies  at  the  foundation  of  them. 
In  relation,  however,  to  the  principle,  whereby  reason  sets 
[>und5  to  a  freedom  which  is  in  itself  without  law^  and  ccmse^ 
juently  when  we  attend  merely  to  their  form,  tliey  may  be  con- 
sidered a^  pure  conceptions  of  reason.  Virtue  and  wisdom  in 
betr  perfect  purity,  are  ideas.  But  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics 
I  human  being  cxistTD  *  *  '  *• 
iiity  with  the  idea  of 
,  provide*  a  rule,  so  the  ideal  serves  as  an  archetype  for  the 
rfcct  ami  complete  determination  of  the  copy.    Thus  the  con- 
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duct  of  this  wise  and  divine  man  serves  us  as  a  standard  of  ac* 
tion,  with  which  we  may  compare  and  judge  ourselve^i,  which 
may  help  us  to  reform  ourselves,  although  the  perfection  tt  dc-' 
mands  can  never  be  attained  by  us.    Although  we  cannot  con- 
cede objective  reality  to  these  ideals,  they  are  not  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  chimeras;  on  the  contrar^%  they  provide  reason  witb^ 
a  standard,  which  enables  it  to  estimate,  by  comparison^  the  de* 
gree  of  incompleteness  in  the  objects  presented  to  it.     But  to 
aim  at  realiring  the  ideal  in  an  example  in  the  world  of  experi- 
ence— to  describe,  for  instance,  the  character  of  the  r     * 
wise  man  in  a  romance  is  impracticable.    Nay  more, 
something  absurd  in  the  attempt ;  and  the  result  must  be  Ittlle 
edifying,  as  the  natural  limitations  which  are  continually  break- ' 
ing  in  upon  the  perfection  and  completeness  of  tlie  idea,  destroyi 
the  illusion  in  the  story,  and  throw  an  air  of  suspicion  even  on 
what  is  good  in  tlie  idea,  which  hence  appears  fictitious  and  oib^ 
real. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  ideal  of  reason,  which  is  always] 
based  upon  determinate  conceptions,  and  serves  as  a  rule  and  a 
model  for  imitation  or  for  criticism.     Very  different  is  the 
nature  of  the  ideals  of  the  imagination.    Of  these  it  is  impos-i 
sible  to  present  an  intelligible  conception ;   they  are  a  kind  of 
monogram,  drawn  according  to  no  determinate  rule,  and  form- 
ing rather  a  vague  picture — the  production  of  many  di\ 
periences — ^than  a  determinate  image*    Such  are  the  idea;  i 

painters  and  physiognomists  profess  to  have  in  their  minds,  and| 
which  can  serve  neither  as  a  model  for  production  nor  as  a 
standard  for  appreciation.  They  may  be  termed,  though  im* 
properly,  sensuous  ideals,  as  they  are  declared  to  be  models  of 
certain  possible  empirical  intuitions.  They  cannot,  howc\*er, 
furnish  rules  or  standards  for  explanation  or  examination. 

In  its  ideals,  reason  aims  at  complete  and  perfect  dei 
tion  according  to  a  priori  rules ;  and  hence  it  cogitates  an  .  :. 
which  must  be  completely  determinable  in  conformity  with 
principles,  although  all  empirical  conditions  are  absent,  and  the 
conception  of  the  object  is  on  this  account  transcendent. 

Sec.  n.— Of  ttic  Transcendental  Ideal— Prototypon  Trwia 

dentale 

Every  conception  is,  in  relation  to  that  which  is  not  contair 

in  It,  undetermined  and  subject  to  the  principle  of  determin-' 

abitity.    This  principle  is,  that  of  every  two  contradictorily  op- 
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5sed  predicates,  only  one  can  belong  to  a  conception.    It  is 
a  purely  logical  principle,  itself  based  upon  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction;  inasmuch  as  it  makes  complete  abstraction  of  the 
content,  and  attends  merely  to  the  logical  form  of  the  cognition* 
But  again,  everything,  as  regards  its  possibility,  is  also  sub- 
^lect  to  the  principle  *  of  complete  determination,  according  to 
^vbich  one  of  ail  the  possible  contradictory  predicates  of  things 
Hmust  belong  to  it.    This  principle  is  not  based  merely  upon  that 
Vol  contradiction ;   for,  in  addition  to  the  relation  between  two 
contradictory  predicates,  it  regards  everything  as  standing  in 
a  relation  to  the  sum  of  possibilities^  as  the  sum»total  of  all  pred- 
icates of  things,  and.  while  presupposing  this  sum  as  an  d  priori 
Kndition,  presents  to  the  mind  everything  as  receiving  the  pos- 
|flity  of  its  individual  existence  from  the  relation  it  bears  to, 
H  the  share  it  possesses  in  the  aforesaid  sum  of  possibilities,  f 
The  principle  of  complete  determination  relates  therefore  to  the 
^^ontent  and  not  to  the  logical  form.    It  is  the  principle  of  the 
^k>'nthesis  of  all  the  predicates  which  are  required  to  constitute 
the  complete  conception  of  a  thing,  and  not  a  mere  principle  of 
^^nalytical  representation,  which  announces  that  one  of  two  con- 
^Bradictory  predicates  must  belong  to  a  conception.    It  containSp 
^ftiorcover,  a  transcendental  presupposition — that,  namely »  of  the 
^Rftiaterial  for  all  possibility,  which  must  contain  d  priori  the  data 
for  this  or  that  particular  possibility. 

The  proposition^  ez'erything  tvhich  exists  is  completely  deter- 
mined, means  not  only  that  one  of  every  pair  of  given  contradic- 
tory attributes,  but  that  one  of  all  possible  attributes,  is  always 
prcdicable  of  the  thing ;  in  it  the  predicates  are  not  merely  com- 
pared logically  with  each  other,  but  the  thing  itself  is  transcen- 
Mentally  compared  with  the  sum-total  of  all  possible  predicates. 
The  profHisition  is  equivalent  to  sa>ing: — to  attain  to  a  complete 
tiowledge  of  a  thing,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  a  knowledge  of 
filling  that  is  possible,  and  to  determine  it  thereby,  in  a 
ive  or  negative  manner.  The  conception  of  complete  de- 
linatton  is  consequently  a  conception  which  cannot  be  pre- 
:  in  its  totality  in  concreto,  and  is  therefore  based  upon  an 

dftitminatiffnit  ^m$im0dtr,       V         ■  '  ! 
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idea,  which  has  its  scat  in  the  reason — the  faculty  which  pre- 
!  scribes  to  the  understanding  the  laws  of  its  harmonious  and 
!  perfect  exercise. 

Now,  although  this  idea  of  the  sum-tatd  of  all  possibility,  in 
so  far  as  it  forms  the  condition  of  the  complete  determination 
of  everything,  is  itself  undetermined  in  relation  to  the  predicates 
whicli  may  constitute  this  sum-total,  and  we  cogitate  in  it 
merely  the  sum-total  of  all  possible  predicates — we  nevertheless 
find,  upon  closer  examination,  that  this  idea,  as  a  primitive  con- 
ception of  the  mind,  excludes  a  large  number  of  predicates— 
those  deduced  and  those  irreconcilable  with  others,  and  that  it 
is  evolved  as  a  conception  completely  determined  d  priori.  Thus 
it  becomes  the  conception  of  an  individual  object,  which  is  com- 
pletely determined  by  and  through  the  mere  idea,  and  must 
consequently  be  termed  an  ideal  of  pure  reason.  fl 

When  we  consider  all  possible  predicates,  not  merely  logi-  ™ 
cally,  but  transcendentallvi  that  is  to  say,  with  reference  to  the 
content  which  may  be  cogitated  as  existing  in  them  a  priori^ 
we  shall  find  that  some  indicate  a  being,  others  merely  a  non- 
being.  The  logical  negation  expressed  in  the  word  not,  does 
not  properly  belong  to  a  conception,  but  only  to  the  relation 
of  one  conception  to  another  in  a  judgment,  and  is  consequentiy 
quite  insufficient  to  present  to  the  mind  the  content  of  a  concep- 
tion. The  expression  not  moral,  does  not  indicate  that  a  non- 
being  is  cogitated  in  the  object;  it  does  not  concern  the  content 
at  all.  A  transcendental  negation,  on  the  contrary,  indicates 
non-being  in  itself,  and  is  opposed  to  transcendental  affirmation, 
the  conception  of  which  of  itself  expresses  a  being.  Hence  this 
affirmation  indicates  a  reality,  because  in  and  through  it  objects 
are  considered  to  be  something— to  be  things ;  while  the  oppo- 
site  negation,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  a  mere  want,  or 
privation,  or  absence,  and,  where  such  negations  alone  are  at- 
tached to  a  representation,  the  non-existence  of  anything  cor-  ^ 
responding  to  the  representation.  ■ 

Now  a  negation  cannot  be  cogitated  as  determined,  without 
cogitating  at  the  same  time  the  oppositt  affirmation.    The  man 
born  blind  has  not  the  least  notion  of  darkness,  because  he  has  fl 
none  of  light ;  the  vagabond  knows  nothing  of  poverty,  because 
he  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  in  comfort ;  *  the  ignorant 


*  The  investigations  and  cakulatione 
of  astronomers  have  taug^ht  us  much 
that  IS  wonderful;  but  the  most  impor- 


tant lesson  we  have  received  from  ihem 
is  the  discovery  of  the  ahyss  of  oto* 
ignorance  m  relation  to  the  utUvene^ 
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nian  has  no  conception  of  his  ignorance,  because  he  has  no  con- 

tion  of  knowledge*    All  conceptions  of  negatives  are  accord- 

giy  derived  or  deduced  conceptions ;  and  realities  contain  the 

data,  and,  so  to  speak*  the  material  or  transcendental  content 

of  the  possibility  and  complete  determination  of  all  things. 

If,  therefore,  a  transcendental  substratum  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  complete  determination  of  things — a  substratum 
i^hich  is  to  form  the  fund  from  which  all  possible  predicates 
f  things  are  to  be  supplied,  this  substratum  cannot  be  an>lhing 
Ise  than  the  idea  of  a  sum-total  of  reality  (omniiudo  realitdtu), 
n  this  view,  negations  are  nothing  but  limitations — a  term 
^hich  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  them,  if  the  un- 
limited (the  all)  did  not  form  the  true  bksis  of  our  conception. 
This  conception  of  a  sum-total  of  reality  is  the  conception  of 
a  thing  in  itself,  regarded  as  completely  determined ;  and  the 
conception  of  an  ens  rcaUssimmn  is  the  conception  of  an  indi- 
vidual being,  inasmuch  as  it  is  determined  by  that  predicate  of 
all  possible  contradictory  predicates,  which  indicates  and  be- 
longs to  being.  It  is  therefore  a  transcendental  ideal  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  complete  determination  of  ever\^hing 
it  exists,  and  is  the  highest  material  condition  of  its  possi- 
ility^ — a  condition  on  which  must  rest  the  cogitation  of  all  ob- 
jects witli  respect  to  their  content.  Nay,  more,  this  ideal  is  the 
\y  proper  ideal  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable ;  because 
tfiis  case  alone  a  general  conception  of  a  thing  is  completely 
determined  by  and  through  itself,  and  cognized  as  the  represen- 
tation of  an  individuum, 
^^  Ttie  logical  determination  of  a  conception  is  based  upon  a 
^Biajunctive  syllogism,  the  major  of  which  contains  the  logical 
^Br'  I  of  the  extent  of  a  general  conception,  the  minor  limits 

^■t  nt  to  a  certain  part,  while  the  conclusion  determines 

the  conception  by  this  part.    The  general  conception  of  a  reality 
cannot  be  divided  a  priori,  because,  without  the  aid  of  experi* 
cnce,  we  cannot  know  any  determinate  kinds  of  reality,  stand- 
tg  un<Ier  the  former  as  the  genus.    The  transcendental  prin- 
Ic  of  the  complete  determination  of  all  things  is  therefore 
dy  tlie  representation  of  the  sum-total  of  all  reality ;  it  is 
a  conception  which  is  the  genus  of  all  predicates  under  itself. 


TV  of  our  defideneic 
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but  one  which  comprehends  them  all  tiithin  itself.  The  com- 
plete determination  of  a  thing  is  consequently  based  upon  the 
limitation  of  this  iotal  of  reality,  so  much  being  predicated  of 
the  thing,  while  all  that  remains  over  is  excluded — a  procedure 
wiiich  is  in  exact  agreement  with  that  of  the  disjunctive  syllo 
gism  and  the  determination  of  the  object  in  the  conclusion  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  di%asion.  It  follows  that  reason,  in 
laying  the  transcendental  ideal  at  the  foundation  of  its  deter- 
mi nation  of  all  possible  things,  takes  a  course  in  exact  analogy 
with  that  which  it  pursues  in  disjunctive  syllogisms — a  proposi- 
tion which  formed  the  basis  of  the  systematic  division  of  all 
ttanscendental  ideas,  according  to  which  they  are  produced  in 
complete  parallelism  with  the  three  modes  of  syllogistic  reason- 
ing employed  by  the  human  mind. 

It  is  self-evident  that  reason^  in  cogitating  the  necessary  com- 
plete determination  of  things,  does  not  presuppose  the  existence 
of  a  being  corresponding  to  its  ideal,  but  merely  the  idea  of  the 
ideal— for  the  purpose  of  deducing  from  the  unconditioned  to- 
tality of  complete  determination,  the  conditioned,  that  is.  the 
totality  of  limited  things .  The  ideal  is  therefore  the  protot>'pe 
of  all  things,  which,  as  defective  copies  (ectyf^a),  receive  from 
it  the  material  of  llicir  possibiIit\%  and  approximate  to  it  more 
or  less,  though  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  ever  attain  to  its 
perfection. 

The  possibility  of  things  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  de- 
rived— except  that  of  the  thing  which  contains  in  itself  all  real- 
ity, which  must  be  considered  to  be  primitive  and  original.  For 
all  negations — and  they  are  the  only  predicates  by  means  of 
which  all  other  things  can  he  distinguished  from  the  ens  realissi- 
mum — ^are  mere  limitations  of  a  greater  and  a  higher^ — nay* 
the  highest  reality ;  and  they  consequently  presuppose  this  real* 
ity,  and  are,  as  regards  their  content,  derived  from  it.  The 
manifold  nature  of  things  is  only  an  infinitely  various  mode  of 
limiting  the  conception  of  the  highest  reality,  w^hich  is  their 
common  substratum;  just  as  all  figures  are  possible  only  as 
different  modes  of  limiting  infinite  space.  The  object  of  the 
ideal  of  reason^ — ^an  object  existing  only  in  reason  itself — is  also 
termed  the  primal  being  (ens  onginarium) ;  as  having  no 
existence  superior  to  him,  the  supreme  being  (ens  summum); 
and  as  being  the  condition  of  all  other  beings,  which  rank  under 
it,  the  being  of  all  beings  (ens  entium).     But  none  of  tliese 
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terms  indicate  the  objective  relation  of  an  actually  existing 
object  to  other  things,  but  merely  that  of  an  idea  io  conceptions; 
and  all  our  investigations  into  this  subject  still  leave  us  in  per- 
I  feet  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  being, 
^K  A  primal  being  cannot  be  said  to  consist  of  many  other  beings 
^with  an  existence  which  is  derivative,  for  the  latter  presuppose 
^Bie  former,  and  therefore  cannot  be  constitutive  parts  of  it. 
^11  follows  that  the  ideal  of  the  primal  being  must  be  cogitated 
as  simple. 

The  deduction  of  the  possibility  of  aU  other  tilings  from  this 
~  *inal  being  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  as  a  limi- 
iioH,  or  as  a  kind  of  division  of  its  reality ;   for  this  w*ould  be 
rding  the  primal  being  as  a  mere  aggregate — which  has 
shown  to  be  impossible,  although  it  was  so  represented 
in  our  first  rough  sketch.    The  highest  reality  must  be  regarded 
imlber  as  the  ground  than  as  the  sum'totaJ  of  the  possibility  of 
all  things,  and  the  manifold  nature  of  things  be  based^  not  upon 
the  limitation  of  the  primal  being  itself,  but  upon  the  complete 
series  of  effects  which  flow  from  it.    And  thus  all  our  powers 
of  sense,  as  well  as  all  phenomenal  reality,  may  be  w*ith  pro- 
priety regarded  as  belonging  to  this  series  of  effects,  while  they 
could  not  have  formed  parts  of  the  idea,  considered  as  an  aggre- 
te.     Pursuing  this  track,  and  hypostatizing  this  idea,  we 
II  find  ourselves  authorized  to  determine  our  notion  of  the 
iipreme  Being  by  means  of  the  mere  conception  of  a  highest 
ality,  as  one,  simple,  all-sufficient,  eternal,  and  so  on^ — in  one 
to  determine  it  in  its  unconditioned  completeness  by  tlie 
;d  of  every  possible  predicate.    The  conception  of  such  a  being 
the  conception  of  God  in  its  transcendental  sense,  and  thus 
le  ideal  of  pure  reason  is  the  object-matter  of  a  transcendental 
"hfohgy. 

But,  by  such  an  employment  of  the  transcendental  idea,  we 

I'pping  the  limits  of  its  validity  and  purpose. 

'  d  it,  as  the  conception  of  all  realit>\  at  the 

sis  of  the  complete  determination  of  things,  without  requiring 

**  -    conception  be  regarded  as  the  conception  of  an  obicc- 

tcnce.     Such  an  existence  would  be  purely  fictitiun>, 

llic  hypostatizing  of  the  content  of  the  idea  into  an  ideal, 

an  individual  being,  is  a  step  perfectly  unauthorired.    Nay. 

more,  we  are  not  even  called  upon  to  assume  the  pos.<iihiljty  of 

socb  aji  hj'pothcsis,  as  none  of  the  deductions  drawn  from  such 
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an  ideal  would  affect  the  complete  determination  of  things  in 
general — for  the  sake  of  which  alone  is  the  idea  ncccssan*. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  circumscribe  tlae  procedure  and  the  i 
lectic  of  reason ;  we  must  also  endeavor  to  discover  the  sou 
of  this  dialectic,  that  we  may  Imve  it  in  our  power  to  give  &  i 
tional  explanation  of  this  illusion,  as  a  phenomenon  of 
human  mind*    For  tlie  ideal,  of  which  we  are  at  present  spcak^l 
ing,  is  based,  not  upon  an  arbitrary,  but  upon  a  natural,  idc 
The  question  hence  arises :  how  happens  it  that  reason  reg 
the  possibility  of  all  things  as  deduced  from  a  single  possil 
that,  to  wit,  of  the  highest  reality,  and  presupposes  this  as  ( 
ing  in  an  individual  and  primal  being? 

The  answer  is  ready ;  it  is  at  once  presented  by  the  pr 
of  transcendental  analytic.    The  possibility  of  sensuous 
is  a  relation  of  these  objects  to  thought,  in  which  sometiiing  ( t 
empirical  form)  may  be  cogitated  A  (priori;   while  thv 
constitutes  the  matter — the  reality  of  the  phenomenon  ( f 
roent  which  corresponds  to  sensation) — ^must  be  given  fro 
without,  as  otherwise  it  could  not  even  be  cogitated  by,  no 
could  its  possibility  be  presentable  to  tlie  mind*    Now,  a  sensu 
ous  object  is  completely  determined,  when  it  has  been  comparedl 
with  all  phenomenal  predicates,  and  represented  by  means  o^ 
these  either  positively  or  negatively.    But,  as  that  w^hich  cons 
tutes  the  thing  itself — the  real  in  a  phenomenon,  must  be  given 
and  that,  in  w^hich  the  real  of  ail  phenomena  h  given,  is  exp 
ence,  one,  sole,  and  all-embracing — the  material  of  the  possibtUt 
of  all  sensuous  objects  must  be  presupposed  as  given  in  : 
and  it  is  upon  the  limitation  of  this  whole  that  the  pos^i  i 
all  empirical  objects,  their  distinction  from  each  other  and  t!i 
complete  determination »  are  based.    Now,  no  other  objects  ; 
presented  to  us  besides  sensuous  objects,  and  these  can  be  give 
only  in  connection  with  a  possible  experience ;  it  follows  that  \ 
thing  is  not  an  object  to  mi,  unless  it  presupposes  the  v 
sura  total  of  empirical  reality  as  the  condition  of  its  pi) 
Now,  a  natural  illusion  leads  us  to  consider  this  principle,  whicl( 
is  vahd  only  of  sensuous  objects,  as  valid  with  regard  to  thing 
in  general.   And  thus  we  are  induced  to  hold  the  empirical  prinJ 
ciple  of  our  conceptions  of  the  possibility  of  things,  as  pljenomJ 
ena,  by  leaving  out  this  limitative  condition,  to  lie  a  tr;ni^.r»»nJ 
dental  principle  of  the  possibility  of  things  in  general. 

We  proceed  afterwards  to  hypostatize  this  idea  of  the  sum" 
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total  of  all  reality,  by  changing  the  distributive  unity  of  the  em- 
pirical exercise  of  the  understanding  into  the  collective  unity  of 
an  empirical  whole — a  dialectical  illusion*  and  by  cogitating  this 
whole  or  sum  of  experience  as  an  individual  thing,  containing  in 
itself  all  empirical  reaUty.  This  individual  thing  or  being  is 
then,  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  transcendental  subrep- 
ion,  substituted  for  our  notion  of  a  tiling  which  stands  at  the 
ead  of  the  possibility  of  all  things,  tlie  real  conditions  of  whose 
;omplct€  determination  it  presents.* 


linti' 


Sec.  m^^Of  tht  Arguments  employed  by  Speculative  Reason 
to  prove  a  Supreme  Being's  Existence 

Notwithstanding  the  pressing  necessity  which  reason  feels, 
to  form  some  presupposition  that  shall  serve  the  understanding 
as  a  proper  basis  for  the  complete  determination  of  its  concept 
ons,  the  idealistic  and  factitious  nature  of  such  a  presupposi- 
lon  is  too  evident  to  allow  reason  for  a  moment  to  persuade 
Itself  into  a  belief  of  the  objective  existence  of  a  mere  creation 
of  its  own  thought.  But  there  are  other  considerations  which 
compel  reason  to  seek  out  some  resting-place  in  the  regress  from 
the  conditioned  to  the  unconditioned,  which  is  not  given  as  an 
actual  existence  from  the  mere  conception  of  it»  although  it  alone 
can  give  completeness  to  the  series  of  conditions.  And  this  is  the 
natural  course  of  every  human  reason,  even  of  the  most  unedu- 
cated, although  the  path  at  first  entered  it  does  not  always  con- 
tinue to  follow.  It  does  not  begin  from  conceptions,  but  from 
common  experience,  and  requires  a  basis  in  actual  existence.  But 

IS  basis  is  insecure^  unless  it  rests  upon  the  immovable  rock  of 

ic  absolutely  necessary.  And  this  foundation  is  itself  un- 
worthy of  trust,  if  it  leave  under  and  above  it  empty  space,  if  it 
do  not  fill  all,  and  leave  no  room  for  a  why  or  a  wherefore,  if  it 
be  not,  in  one  word,  infinite  in  its  reality. 

If  we  admit  the  existence  of  some  one  thing,  whatever  it  may 
be,  we  must  also  admit  that  there  is  something  which  exists 
necessarily.    For  what  is  contingent  exists  only  under  the  con* 
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dition  of  some  other  thing,  which  is  its  cause ;  and  from  this  i 
must  go  on  to  conclude  the  existence  of  a  cause,  which  is 
contingent,  and  which  consequently  exists  necessarily  and  tin- 
conditionally.    Such  is  the  argument  by  which  reason  JB 
its  advances  towards  a  primal  being. 

Now  reason  looks  round  for  the  conception  of  a  betn^  that 
may  be  admitted,  without  inconsistency,  to  be  worthy  of  the  < 
tribute  of  absolute  necessity,  not  for  the  purpose  of  infcrrifl 
a  priori t  from  the  conception  of  such  a  being,  its  objective  < 
ence  (for  if  reason  allowed  itself  to  take  this  course*  it  woul^ 
not  require  a  basis  in  given  and  actual  existence,  but  merely 
support  of  pure  conceptions) ,  but  for  the  purpose  of  discover 
among  all  our  conceptions  of  possible  things,  that  en* 
which  possesses  no  element  inconsistent  with  the  idea  o: 
necessity.    For  that  there  must  be  some  absolutely  i  yl 

existence,  it  regards  as  a  truth  already  established,    2\  >    .  ..  in 
can  remove  every  existence  incapable  of  supporting  the  attribute 
of  absolute  necessity,  excepting  one — ^this  must  be  the  absolute 
necessary  being,  whether  its  necessity  is  comprehensible  bv  ui 
that  is,  deducible  from  the  conception  of  it  alone,  or  n* 

Now  that,  the  conception  of  which  contains  a  tlu 
every  wherefore,  which  is  not  defective  in  any  respect  \ 
which  is  all-sufficient  as  a  condition,  seems  to  be  the  being  of 
which  w^e  can  justly  predicate  absolute  necessity — ^for  this  rea* 
son,  that,  possessing  the  conditions  of  all  that  is  possible^  it  docs 
not  and  cannot  itself  require  any  condition.  And  thus  it  satii 
fies.  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  requirements  of  the  conception  ( 
absolute  necessity.  In  this  view,  it  is  superior  to  all  other  con- 
ceptions, which,  as  deficient  and  incomplete,  do  not  possess  the 
characteristic  of  independence  of  all  higher  conditions.  It  i$ 
true  that  we  cannot  infer  from  this  that  what  does  not  contain 
in  itself  the  supreme  and  complete  condition — the  condition 
all  other  things,  must  possess  only  a  conditioned  existence  ;  U 
as  little  can  we  assert  the  contrary,  for  this  supposed  being  dc 
not  possess  the  only  characteristic  which  can  enable  reason 
cognize  by  means  of  an  d  priori  conception  tlie  unconditioned 
and  neccssar>^  nature  of  its  existence. 

The  conception  of  an  ens  rcalissimum  is  that  whicli  best  j 
with  the  conception  of  an  unconditioned  and  necessary 
The  former  conception  does  not  satisfy  all  the  requirements  o? 
the  latter ;  but  wc  have  no  choice,  wc  arc  obliged  to  adhere  to  it, 
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for  wc  find  that  we  cannot  do  without  the  existence  of  a  neces- 
safy  being:  and  even  although  we  B^mii  it,  we  find  it  out  of  our 
power  to  discover  in  the  whole  sphere  of  possibility  any  being 
that  can  advance  well-gjounded  claims  to  such  a  distinction. 

The  following  is,  therefore,  the  natural  course  of  human  rea- 
son. It  begins  by  persuading  itself  of  tlie  existence  of  some 
oeoessaxy  being.  In  this  being  it  recognizes  the  characteristics 
of  unconditioned  existence.  It  then  seeks  the  conception  of  that 
which  is  independent  of  all  conditions,  and  finds  it  in  that  which 
is  itself  the  sufficient  condition  of  all  other  things — in  otlier 
words,  in  that  which  contains  all  reality.  But  the  unlimited  all 
is  an  absolute  unity,  and  is  conceived  by  the  mind  as  a  being  one 
and  supreme ;  and  thus  reason  concludes  that  the  supreme  being, 
as  the  primal  basis  of  all  tilings,  possesses  an  existence  which  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

This  conception  must  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  satisfac- 
tor)%  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being,  and  con- 
sider that  there  exists  a  necessity  for  a  definite  and  final  answer 
to  these  questions.  In  such  a  case,  we  cannot  make  a  better 
choice,  or  rather  we  have  no  choice  at  all.  but  feel  ourselves 
obliged  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  absolute  unity  of  complete 
reality,  as  the  highest  source  of  the  possibility  of  things.  But  if 
there  exists  no  motive  for  coming  to  a  definite  conclusion,  and 
wc  may  leave  the  question  unanswered  till  we  have  fully 
weighed  both  sides — in  other  words,  when  we  are  merely  called 
upon  to  decide  how  much  we  happen  to  know  about  the  question, 
and  how  much  we  merely  flatter  ourselves  that  we  know — the 
above  conclusion  does  not  appear  to  so  great  advantage,  but,  on 
contrary,  seems  defective  in  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is 
supported. 

For  admitting  the  truth  of  all  that  has  been  said,  that  namely, 
the  inference  from  a  given  existence  (my  own.  for  example),  to 
the  existence  of  an  unconditioned  and  necessary  being  is  valid 
and  unassailable ;  that,  in  the  second  place,  we  must  consider  a 
which  contains  all  realit>%  and  consequently  all  the  con- 
of  other  tilings,  to  be  absolutely  unconditioned ;  and  ad- 
ilting  too,  tliat  wc  have  thus  discovered  the  conception  of  a 
ing  to  which  may  be  attributed,  without  inconsistency,  abso- 
nccessit>' — it  does  not  follow  from  all  this  that  tlic  conccp- 
of  a  limited  being,  in  which  the  supreme  reality  docs  not 

ide*  is  therefore  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  absolute  ncccs- 
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sily.  For,  although  I  do  not  discover  the  element  of  tlie  tincd 
ditioned  in  the  conception  of  such  a  being — ^an  element  whicli  i 
manifestly  existent  in  the  sum  total  of  all  conditions^  I  am  not 
entitled  to  conclude  tliat  its  existence  is  therefore  conditto^ted ; 
just  as  I  am  not  entitled  to  afiirm,  in  a  hv'pothetical  syllogts 
that  where  a  certain  condition  does  not  exist  (in  the  pr 
completeness,  as  far  as  pure  conceptions  are  concerned),  t>5" 
conditioned  does  not  exist  either.  On  the  contrar>',  we  are  free 
to  consider  all  limited  beings  as  likewise  unconditionally  nccev 
sary,  although  we  are  unable  to  infer  this  from  the  general  con* 
ception  which  we  have  of  them.  Thus  conducted,  tliis  argusncnl 
is  incapable  of  giving  us  the  least  notion  of  the  properties  of  a 
necessary  being,  and  must  be  in  every  respect  without  result. 

This  argument  continues,  however,  to  possess  a  weight  andaji_ 
authority,  which,  in  spite  of  its  objective  insuflficiency,  it 
never  been  divested  of.  For,  granting  that  certain  responsibil 
ties  He  upon  us,  which,  as  based  on  the  ideas  of  reason,  dcscr 
to  be  respected  and  submitted  to,  although  they  are  incapable  of 
a  real  or  practical  application  to  our  nature,  or,  in  other  words, 
would  be  responsibilities  without  motives,  except  upon  the  sup- 
position of  a  Supreme  Being  to  give  effect  and  influence  to  Uie 
practical  laws :  in  such  a  case  we  should  be  bound  to  obey  our 
conceptions,  which,  although  objectively  insufficient,  do,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  reason,  preponderate  over  and  are  sti 
perior  to  any  claims  that  may  be  advanced  from  any  olhc 
quarter.  The  equilibrium  of  doubt  would  in  this  case  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  practical  addition:  indeed,  Reason  would  be  com- 
pelled to  condemn  herself,  if  she  refused  to  comply  with  tlie_ 
demands  of  the  judgment,  no  superior  to  which  we  know — hom 
ever  defective  her  understanding  of  the  grounds  of  these 
mands  might  be. 

This  argument,  although  in  fact  transcendental,  inasmuch  as 
it  rests  upon  the  intrinsic  insufficiency  of  the  contingent,  is  so 
simple  and  natural,  that  the  commonest  understanding  can  ap- 
preciate its  value.  We  see  things  around  us  change,  arise,  and 
pass  away ;  they,  or  their  condition,  must  therefore  have  a  cause. 
The  same  demand  must  again  be  made  of  the  cause  itself— as  a 
datum  of  experience.  Now  it  is  natural  that  we  should  place  i 
highest  causality  just  where  we  place  supreme  causality,  in  ih 
being,  which  contains  the  conditions  of  all  possible  effects,  and 
the  conception  of  which  is  so  simple  as  tliat  of  an  all-embracing 
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reality.  This  highest  cause,  then,  we  regard  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary, because  we  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  rise  to  it,  and 
do  not  discover  any  reason  for  proceeding  beyond  it  Thus, 
among  all  nations,  through  the  darkest  polytheism  glimmer 
some  faint  sparks  of  monotheism,  to  which  these  idolaters  have 
been  led,  not  from  reflection  and  profound  thought,  but  by  the 
study  and  natural  progress  of  the  common  under  standing* 

There  are  only  three  modes  of  proving  the  existence  of  a. 
Deity,  on  the  grounds  of  speculative  reason. 

All  tlie  paths  conducting  to  this  end,  begin  either  from  deter- 
minate experience  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  world  of 
sense,  and  rise,  according  to  the  laws  of  causality,  from  it  to  the 
highest  cause  existing  apart  from  the  world — or  from  a  purely 
indeterminate  experience,  that  is,  some  empirical  existence — or 
abstraction  is  made  of  all  experience,  and  the  existence  of  a  su- 
preme cause  is  concluded  from  d  priori  conceptions  alone.  The 
first  IS  the  physico-iheological  argument,  the  second  the  cos^no- 
togical,  the  third  the  ontohgicai.  More  there  are  not^  and  more 
there  cannot  be, 

I  shall  show  it  is  as  unsuccessful  on  the  one  path — the  em- 
pirical, as  on  the  other — the  transcendental,  and  that  it  stretches 
its  wings  in  vain,  to  soar  beyond  the  world  of  sense  by  the  mere 
might  of  speculative  thought*  As  regards  the  order  in  which 
we  must  discuss  those  arguments,  it  will  be  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  in  which  reason,  in  the  progress  of  its  development,  at- 

I  tains  to  them — the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  above.  For  it 
will  be  made  manifest  to  the  reader,  that,  although  experience 
presents  the  occasion  and  the  starting-point,  it  is  the  transcend 
dental  idea  of  reason  whidi  guides  it  in  its  pilgrimage,  and  is  the 

I  goal  of  all  its  struggles.  I  shall  therefore  begin  with  an  exami- 
nation of  the  transcendental  argument,  and  afterwards  mquire, 
what  additional  strength  has  accrued  to  this  mode  of  proof  from 
the  addition  of  the  empirical  element. 

Sec.  IV«— Of  the  Impossibility  of  an  Ontological  Proof  of  the 
Existence  of  God 

p     It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  conception  of 
an  abs<ilutely  necessar>*  being  is  a  mere  idea»  the  objective  reality 
^  of  which  is  far  from  being  established  by  the  mere  fact  tliat  it  is 
[a  need  of  reason.   On  the  contrary,  this  idea  serves  merely  to  in- 
dicate a  certain  unattainable  perfection,  and  rather  limits  the 
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operations  thaa,  by  the  presentation  of  new  objects,  extends  tlie 
sphere  of  the  understanding*  But  a  strange  anomaly  meets  n& 
at  the  vcn^  threshold;  for  the  inference  from  a  given  existence 
in  general  to  an  absolutely  necessary  existence,  seems  to  be 
correct  and  unavoidable,  while  the  conditions  of  tlie  undi^rsicnd-j 
ifig  refuse  to  aid  us  in  forming  any  conception  of  such  a  being. 

Philosophers  have  always  talked  of  an  absolutrly  nccessar 
being,  and  have  nevertheless  declined  to  uke  the  trouble  of  co»*l 
ceiving,  whether — and  how^ — a  being  of  this  nature  is  erven 
cogitable,  not  to  mention  that  its  existence  is  actually  demon 
strable.    A  verbal  definition  of  the  conception  is  certainly  easy! 
enough ;  it  is  something,  the  non-existence  of  v.^hich  is  impos- 
sible.   But  does  this  definition  throw  any  light  upon  the  coiHj 
ditions  which  render  it  impossible  to  cogitate  the  non-existcnc 
of  a  thing — conditions  which  we  wish  to  ascertain,  that  wc  may 
discover  whether  wc  think  anything  in  the  conception  of  suchj 
a  being  or  not  ?    For  the  mere  fact  that  I  throw  aw*ay,  by  mc 
of  the  word  Unconditioned,  all  the  conditions  whicli  tlie  under- 
standing habitually  requires  in  order  to  regard  an}tliing  as 
necessary,  is  very  far  from  making  clear  whether  by  means  of 
the  conception  of  the  unconditionally  necessary  I  think  of  some- 
thing, or  really  of  nothing  at  all* 

Nay,  more,  this  chance-conception,  now  become  so  current, 
many  have  endeavored  to  explain  by  ev        '       winch  5r  » 

render  any  inquiries  regarding  its  inte   -         ly  quite  n 
Every  geometrical  proposition — a  triangle  has  three  angles— il 
was  said,  is  absolutely  neccssar>s  and  thus  pei    '      1'     *     '     i 
object  which  lay  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  under  t 

were  perfectly  plain  what  the  conception  of  sucli  a  \ycmg  meant. 

All  the  examples  adduced  have  been  drawn,  without  excep-j 
tion,  from  judgments,  and  not  from  things.  But  the  uncon 
ditioned  necessity  of  a  judgment  does  not  form  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  thing.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  absolute  necessity  of 
a  judgment  is  only  a  conditioned  necessity  of  a  thing,  or  of  the 
predicate  in  a  judgment.  The  proposition  above-menttotic 
does  not  enounce  that  three  angles  necessarily  exist,  but,  upoa^ 
condition  that  a  triangle  exists,  three  angles  must  necessarily 
exist — in  it.  And  thus  this  logical  necessity  has  been  the  source 
of  the  greatest  delusions.  Having  fonncd  an  <)  priori  concep-1 
tion  of  a  thing,  the  content  of  which  was  made  to  embrace  cx- 
istencci  wc  believed  ourselves  sale  ib  concluding  that,  becaus 
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existence  belongs  necessarily  to  the  object  of  the  conception 
(that  IS,  under  the  condition  of  my  positing  this  thing  as  given )« 
the  existence  of  the  thing  is  also  posited  necessarily,  and  that  it 
IS  therefore  absolutely  necessary — merely  because  its  existence 
has  t>een  cogitated  in  the  conception. 

If.  in  an  identical  judgment,  I  annihilate  the  predicate  in 
thought,  and  retain  the  subject,  a  contradiction  is  the  result; 
and  hence  I  say,  the  former  belongs  necessarily  to  the  latter* 
But  if  I  suppress  both  subject  and  predicate  in  thoughi.  no  con- 
tradiction arises ;  for  there  is  nothing  at  all,  and  therefore  no 
means  of  forming  a  contradiction.  To  suppose  the  existence  of 
a  triangle  and  not  that  of  its  three  angles,  is  self-contradictory; 
but  to  suppose  the  non-existence  of  both  triangle  and  angles  is 
perfectly  admissible.  And  so  is  it  with  the  conception  of  an  ab- 
solutely necessary  being.  Annihilate  its  existence  in  thought, 
and  you  annihilate  the  thing  itself  with  all  its  predicates ;  how 
then  can  tliere  be  any  room  for  contradiction  ?  Externally,  there 
is  nodiing  to  give  rise  to  a  contradiction,  for  a  thing  cannot  be 
necessary  externally ;  nor  internally,  for,  by  the  annihilation  or 
suppression  of  the  thing  itself,  its  internal  properties  are  also 
annihilated.  God  is  omnipotent — that  is  a  necessary  judgment- 
His  omnipotence  cannot  be  denied,  if  the  existence  of  a  Deity 
IS  posited — the  existence,  that  is,  of  an  infinite  being,  the  two 
conceptions  being  identical.  But  when  you  say,  Gad  does  nat 
exist,  neither  omnipotence  nor  any  other  predicate  is  affirmed ; 
they  must  all  disappear  with  the  subject,  and  in  this  judgment 
there  cannot  exist  the  least  self-contradiction. 

You  have  thus  seen,  that  when  the  predicate  of  a  judgment 
is  annihilated  in  thought  along  with  the  subject*  no  internal  con- 
tradiction can  arise,  be  the  predicate  what  it  may.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  evading  the  conclusion — you  find  yourselves  com- 
pelled to  declare:  There  are  certain  subjects  whidi  cannot  be 
annihilated  in  thought-  But  this  is  nothing  more  than  saying: 
There  exist  subjects  which  are  absolutely  necessary — ^the  very 
hypothesis  which  you  arc  called  upon  to  establish.  For  I  find 
mv  "  il>tc  to  form  the  slightest  conception  of  a  thing  which, 
^ii  filiated  in  thought  wnth  all  its  predicates,  leaves  be* 

hind  a  contradiction ;  and  contradiction  is  the  only  criterion  of 
impossibility,  in  the  sphere  of  pure  d  f^riori  conceptions* 

Against  these  general  considerations,  the  justice  of  which 
no  one  can  dispute^  one  argument  is  adduced,  which  is  regarded 
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as  furnishing  a  satisfactory  demonstration  from  the  fiict   ^ 

is  affirmed,  that  tliere  is  one  and  only  one  conceptioi:  *  "'eh 
the  non-being  or  annihilation  of  the  object  is  self-cou  ry, 

and  this  is  the  conception  of  an  cfu  realissimMm,  It  possesses, 
you  say,  all  reality,  and  you  feel  yourselves  justified  in  ad- 
mitting the  possibility  of  such  a  being.  (This  I  am  willing  to 
grant  for  the  present,  although  the  existence  of  a  *n 

which  IS  not  self-contradictor>%  is  far  from  being  siu.u  .,.,xi  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  an  object.'^)  Now  the  notion  of  all 
reality  embraces  in  it  that  of  existence ;  the  notion  of  cxistencf 
lies,  therefore,  in  the  conception  of  this  possible  thing,  li 
this  thing  is  annihilated  in  thought,  the  internal  possibility  of 
the  thing  is  also  annihilated*  which  is  self-contra - 

I  answer:     It  is  absurd  to  introduce — under  v  r  tcnn 

disguised — into  the  conception  of  a  thing,  which  is  to  be  cogi- 
tated solely  in  reference  to  its  possibility,  the  conception  of  its 
existence.  If  this  is  admitted,  you  will  have  apparently  gained 
the  day,  but  in  reality  have  enounced  nothing  but  a  mere  tau* 
tology,  I  ask,  is  the  proposition,  this  or  thai  thing  (which  I 
am  admitting  to  be  possible)  exists^  an  analytical  or  a  s>Tithetical 
proposition?  If  the  former,  tliere  is  no  addition  made  to  the 
subject  of  your  thought  by  the  affirmation  of  its  existence: 
but  then  the  conception  in  your  minds  is  identical  with  the 
thing  itself,  or  you  have  supposed  the  existence  of  a  thing  to 
be  possible,  and  tlien  inferred  its  existence  from  its  internal 
possibility — which  is  but  a  miserable  tautology.  The  word 
reality  in  the  conception  of  the  thing,  and  the  word  existence 
in  the  conception  of  the  predicate,  will  not  help  you  out  of 
the  difficulty.  For,  supposing  you  were  to  term  all  positing 
of  a  thing,  reality,  you  have  thereby  posited  the  thing  with  aO 
its  predicates  in  the  conception  of  the  subject  and  assumed  its 
actual  existence,  and  this  you  merely  repeat  in  the  predicate* 
But  if  you  confess,  as  every  reasonable  person  must,  that  every 
existential  proposition  is  synthetical,  how  can  it  be  maintained 
that  the  predicate  of  existence  cannot  be  denied  without  con- 
tradiction— a  property  which  is  the  clmracteristic  of  analytic 
propositions,  alone. 

It  U  not 
logirnl 
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I  should  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  putting  an  end  forever 
to  this  sophistical  mode  of  argumentation,  by  a  strict  definition 
of  the  conception  of  existence,  did  not  my  own  experience 
teach  mc  that  the  illusion  arising  from  our  confounding  a 
logical  with  a  real  predicate  (a  predicate  which  aids  in  the  de- 
termination of  a  thing)  resists  almost  all  the  endeavors  of 
explanation  and  illustration.  A  logical  predicate  may  be  what 
you  please,  even  the  subject  may  be  predicated  of  itself;  for 
logic  pays  no  regard  to  the  content  of  a  judgment*  But  the 
determination  of  a  conception  is  a  predicate,  which  adds  to 
and  enlarges  the  conception.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
tained in  the  conception. 

Being  is  evidently  not  a  real  predicate^  tliat  is^  a  conception 
of  something  which  is  added  to  the  conception  of  some  other 
thing.  It  is  merely  the  positing  of  a  thing,  or  of  certain  deter- 
minations in  it.  Logically,  it  is  merely  the  copula  of  a  judg- 
ment. The  proposition,  God  is  omnipotent,  contains  two  con- 
ceptions, which  have  a  certain  object  or  content ;  the  word  is, 
b  no  additional  predicate — it  merely  indicates  tlie  relation  of 
the  predicate  to  the  subject  Now,  if  I  take  the  subject  (God) 
with  all  its  predicates  (omnipotence  being  one),  and  say,  God 
is,  or.  There  is  a  God,  I  add  no  new  predicate  to  the  conception 
of  God,  I  merely  posit  or  affirm  the  existence  of  tJie  subject 
with  all  its  predicates — ^I  posit  the  object  in  relation  to  my  con- 
ception. The  content  of  both  is  the  same;  and  there  is  no 
addition  made  to  the  conception,  w^hich  expresses  merely  the 
possibility  of  the  object,  by  my  cogitating  the  object^ — in  the 
expression,  it  is — as  absolutely  given  or  existing.  Thus  the 
real  contains  no  more  than  the  possible.  A  hundred  real  dollars 
contain  no  more  than  a  hundred  possible  dollars.  For.  as  the 
latter  indicate  the  conception,  and  the  former  the  object,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  content  of  the  former  w^as  greater  Uian 
that  of  the  latter,  my  conception  would  not  be  an  expression  of 
the  whole  object,  and  would  consequently  be  an  inadctjuatc  con- 
oeptioci  of  it.  But  in  reckoning  my  wealth  there  may  be  said 
to  be  more  in  a  hundred  real  dollars,  than  in  a  hundred  possible 
dollars — ^that  is,  in  the  mere  conception  of  them.  For  the  real 
object — the  dollars — is  not  analytically  contained  in  my  con- 
ception, but  forms  a  syntlietical  addition  to  my  conception 
(which  is  merely  a  determination  of  my  mental  state),  alUiough 
this  objective  reality — ^this  existence — apart  from  my  concep- 
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tion,  does  not  in  the  least  degree  increase  the  aforesaid  hundred 

dollars* 

By  whatever  and  by  whatever  number  of  predicates — even 
to  the  complete  determination  of  it — I  may  cogitate  a  thing 
I  do  not  in  the  least  augment  the  object  of  my  conception  by 
the  addition  of  tlie  statement,  this  thing  exists.  Otherwise^ 
not  exactly  the  same,  but  something  more  than  w*hat  was  cogi- 
tated in  my  conception,  would  exist,  and  I  could  not  affirm  that 
the  exact  object  of  my  conception  had  real  existence.  If  I 
cogitate  a  thing  as  containing  all  modes  of  reality  except  one, 
the  mode  of  reality  which  is  absent  is  not  added  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  thing  by  the  affirmation  that  the  thing  exists;  on 
the  contrary,  the  thing  exists — if  it  exist  at  all — ^with  the  same 
defect  as  that  cogitated  in  its  conception;  othcrw^ise  not  that 
which  was  cogitated,  but  something  different,  exists.  Now, 
if  I  cogitate  a  being  as  the  highest  reality,  without  defect  or 
imperfection,  the  question  still  remains — whether  this  being 
exists  or  not?  For  although  no  element  is  wanting  in  the  pos- 
sible real  content  of  my  conception,  there  is  a  defect  in  its  rela- 
tion to  my  mental  state,  that  is,  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  cog- 
nition of  the  object  indicated  by  the  conception  is  possible  A 
posteriori.  And  here  the  cause  of  the  present  difficulty  be- 
comes apparent.  If  the  question  regarded  an  object  of  sense 
merely,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  confound  the  con- 
ception with  the  existence  of  a  thing.  For  the  conception 
merely  enables  me  to  cogitate  an  object  as  according  with  the 
general  conditions  of  experience;  w^hile  the  existence  of  the 
object  permits  me  to  cogitate  it  as  contained  in  the  sphere  of 
actual  experience.  At  the  same  time,  this  connection  with  the 
world  of  experience  does  not  in  the  least  augment  the  concep- 
tion, although  a  possible  perception  has  been  added  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  mind.  But  if  we  cogitate  existence  by  the  pure 
category  alone,  it  is  not  to  be  w^ondered  at,  that  we  should  find 
ourselves  unable  to  present  any  criterion  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish it  from  mere  possibility. 

Whatever  be  the  content  of  our  conception  of  an  object,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  beyond  it,  if  we  wish  to  predicate  existence 
of  the  object.  In  the  case  of  sensuous  objects,  this  is  attained 
by  their  connection  according  to  empirical  laws  with  some  one 
of  my  perceptions ;  but  there  is  no  means  of  cognizing  the  ex- 
istence of  objects  of  pure  thought,  because  it  must  be  cognized 
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completely  d  priori.  But  all  our  knowle<!ge  of  existence  (be  it 
imniediately  by  perception,  or  by  inferences  connecting  some 
object  with  a  perception)  belongs  entirely  to  the  sphere  of  ex- 
perience— ^whicli  is  in  perfect  unity  with  itself — and  although  an 
existence  out  of  this  sphere  cannot  be  absolutely  declared  to 
be  impossible,  it  is  a  hypothesis  the  truth  of  which  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining. 

The  notion  of  a  supreme  being  is  in  many  respects  a  highly 
useful  idea;  but  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  an  idea,  it  is 
incapable  of  enlarging  our  cognition  with  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence of  things.  It  is  not  even  sufficient  to  instruct  us  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  being  which  w^e  do  not  know  to  exist.  The 
anal>'tical  criterion  of  possibility,  which  consists  in  the  absence 
of  contradiction  in  propositions,  cannot  be  denied  it.  But  the 

nnection  of  real  properties  in  a  thing  is  a  synthesis  of  the 

ibility  of  which  an  d  priori  judgment  cannot  be  formed. 

use  these  realities  are  not  presented  to  us  specifically;  and 

even  if  this  were  to  happen,  a  judgment  would  still  be  impos- 

Istble,  because  the  criterion  of  the  possibility  of  s>Tithetical  cog- 

itsons  must  be  sought  for  in  the  world  of  experience,  to  which 

he  object  of  an  idea  cannot  belong.    And  thus  the  celebrated 

iTjeibnitJt  has  utterly  failed  in  his  attempt  to  establish  upon  a 

art  grounds  the  possibility  of  this  sublime  ideal  being. 

The  celebrated  ontological  or  Cartesian  argument  for  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  therefore  insufficient;  and 
we  may  as  well  hope  to  increase  our  stock  of  knowledge  by  the 
aid  of  mere  ideas,  as  the  merchant  to  augment  his  weallJi  by 
the  addition  of  noughts  to  his  cash-account. 


Sec^  V« — Of  the  Impossibility  of  a  Cosmologlcal  Proof  of  the 
Existence  of  God 

It  was  by  no  means  a  natural  course  of  prxxeeding,  but»  cm 

the  contrary,  an  invention  entirely  due  to  the  subtlety  of  the 

schools*  to  attempt  to  draw  from  a  mere  idea  a  proof  of  tlie 

xistcfice  of  an  object  corresponding  to  it    Such  a  course  would 

never  have  been  pursued,  were  it  not  for  that  nee<J  of  reason 

which  requires  it  to  suppose  tlie  existence  of  a  necessary  being 

a  basis  for  the  empirical  regress,  and  that,  as  this  necessity 

be  tmconditioned  and  d  priori,  reason  is  bound  to  discover 

cODcrption  which  shall  satisfy,  if  possible,  this  reqniremenf» 

and  enable  us  to  attain  to  the  d  priori  cognition  of  such  a  being. 
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This  conception  was  thought  to  be  found  in  the  idea  of  an  ens 
realissimum,  and  thus  this  idea  was  employed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  better  defined  knowledge  of  a  necessar)'  being,  of 
the  existence  of  which  we  were  convinced,  or  persuaded,  oa 
other  grounds.  Thus  reason  was  seduced  from  her  natunl 
course;  and,  instead  of  concluding  with  the  conception  of  ao_ 
ens  realissimum,  an  attempt  was  made  to  begin  with  it,  for  i 
purpose  of  inferring  from  it  that  idea  of  a  necessary  existence^ 
which  it  was  in  fact  called  in  to  complete.  Thus  arose  that) 
unfortunate  ontological  argument,  which  neither  satisfies 
healthy  common  sense  of  humanity,  nor  sustains  the  scimtifit 
examination  of  tlie  philosopher. 

The  cosmological  proof,  which  we  are  about  to  v 
retains  the  connection  between  absolute  necessity,  and  tJi 
est  reality?  but,  instead  of  reasoning  from  this  highest  realst 
to  a  necessary  existence,  like  the  preceding  argument,  it  cxmA 
eludes  from  the  given  unconditioned  necessity  of  some  being j 
its  unlimited  reality.  The  track  it  pursues,  whetlier  rational  orj 
sophistical,  is  at  lea^t  natural,  and  not  only  goes  far  to  per- 
suade the  common  understanding,  but  shows  itself  deserving . 
of  respect  from  the  speculative  intellect ;  while  it  contains,  atl 
the  same  time,  the  outlines  of  all  the  arguments  employed  inl 
natural  theolog>' — arguments  which  always  have  been,  and  stillj 
will  be,  in  use  and  authority.  These,  however  adorned, 
hid  under  whatever  embellishments  of  rhetoric  and  sentiment 
are  at  bottom  identical  with  the  arguments  we  are  at  present  \ 
discuss.  This  proof,  termed  by  Leibnitz  the  arg^umenhim 
coniingentia  mundi,  I  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader,  and  ; 
ject  to  a  strict  examination. 

It  is  framed  in  the  following  manner: — If  something  ey 
an  absolutely  necessary*  being  must  likewise  exist.    Now  I,  afl 
'  least,  exist.    Consequently,  there  exists  an  absolutely  necessary^ 
being.    The  minor  contains  an  experience,  tlie  major  reason^ 
from  a  general  experience  to  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being.' 
Thus  this  argument  really  begins  at  experience,  and  is  not  co 
pletely  d  priori,  or  ontological.    Tlie  object  of  all  possible  ex- 
perience being  the  world,  it  is  called  the  casmological  proof. 
It  contains  no  reference  to  any  |>cculiar  property  of  sensuous 
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objects,  by  which  this  world  of  sense  might  be  distinguished 
from  other  possible  worlds;  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from 
the  physico-theological  proof,  which  is  based  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  our  sensuous  world* 

The  proof  proceeds  thus : — A  necessary*  beinj^  can  be  deter- 
^mined  only  in  one  way,  that  is,  it  can  be  determined  by  only 
ae  of  all  possible  opposed  predicates ;  consequently,  it  must 
^  completely  determined  in  and  by  its  conception.  But  there  is 
^.cmly  a  single  conception  of  a  thing  possible,  which  completely 
ieiermines  the  thing  d  priori:  that  is,  the  conception  of  tlie 
fits  rtalissimuvL  It  follows  that  the  conception  of  the  enj  rca- 
Ussitnum  is  the  only  conception,  by  and  in  which  we  can  cogitate 
a  necessary  being.  Consequently,  a  supreme  being  necessarily 
exists. 

In  this  cosmological  argument  are  assembled  so  many  so- 
[>histical  proposition*,  that  speculative  reason  seems  to  have 
exerted  in  it  all  her  dialectical  skill  to  produce  a  transcendental 
lusion  of  the  most  extreme  character.  We  shall  postpone  an 
stigation  of  this  argument  for  the  present,  and  confine  our- 
to  exposing  the  stratagem  by  which  it  imposes  upon  us 
rgument  in  a  new  dress,  and  appeals  to  the  agreement 
witnesses,  the  one  with  the  credentials  of  pure  reason, 
and  the  other  witli  those  of  empiricism;  while,  in  fact,  it  is 
only  the  former  who  has  changed  his  dress  and  voice,  for  the 
[purpose  of  passing  himself  off  for  an  additional  witness.  That 
:  may  possess  a  secure  foundation,  it  bases  its  conclusions  upon 
Tce,  and  thus  appears  to  be  completely  distinct  from  tlic 
^  ical  argimient,  which  places  its  confidence  entirely  in 
ire  A  priori  conceptions.  But  this  experience  merely  aids 
Dn  in  making  one  step — to  the  existence  of  a  necessary 
What  the  properties  of  this  being  are,  cannot  be  learned 
:)m  experience ;  and  therefore  reason  abandons  it  altogether, 
^nd  pursues  its  inquiries  in  the  sphere  of  pure  conceptions,  for 
he  purpose  of  discovering  what  the  properties  of  an  absolutely 
cessary  being  ought  to  be,  that  is.  what  among  all  po: 
ags  contain  the  conditions  (rcquisita)  of  absolute  neccb  ,:.. 
3n  believes  that  it  has  discovered  these  requisites  in  the 
tion  of  an  fns  rcis'^  *t — ^and  in  it  alone»  and  hence 

ludes:    The  ens  rrr-  i  is  an  absolutely  necessary 

But  it  is  evident  that  reason  has  here  presupposed  that 
;  emceptlon  of  an  ens  rcalissimum  is  perfectly  adeqtiatc  to 
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the  conception  of  a  being  of  absolute  necessity,  that  is,  that  wc 
may  infer  the  e:xistcnce  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  former— 
a  proposition,  whidi  formed  the  basis  of  the  ontological  argil* 
nient,  and  which  is  now  employed  in  the  support  of  the  cosmo- 
logical  argument,  contrary  to  the  wish  and  pr«  '  -  of  iU 

inventors.    For  the  existence  of  an  absolutely  ii-  ^  bcin|; 

is  given  in  conceptions  alone.  But  if  I  say — the  conception  of 
the  ens  rcalissimum  is  a  conception  of  this  kind,  and  in  fact 
the  only  conception  which  is  adequate  to  our  idea  of  a  necessary 
being,  I  am  obliged  to  admit,  tliat  the  latter  may  be  inferred 
from  the  former.  Thus  it  is  properly  the  ontological  argimicnt 
which  figures  in  the  cosmological,  and  constitutes  the  whole 
strengtla  of  the  latter;  while  the  spurious  basis  of  experience 
has  been  of  no  further  use  than  to  conduct  us  to  the  conccptiga 
of  absolute  necessity,  being  utterly  insufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  this  attribute  in  any  determinate  e^  t)r 

thing     For  when  we  propose  to  ourselves  an  aim  oi  ;.:f' 

acter,  we  must  abandon  tlie  sphere  of  experience,  and  rise  to 
that  of  pure  conceptions,  whidi  wc  examine  with  the  purpose 
of  discovering  whether  any  one.  contains  the  conditions  of  the 
possibility  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  But  if  the  possi* 
bility  of  such  a  being  is  thus  demonstrated^  its  existence  is  also 
proved;  for  we  may  then  assert  that,  of  all  possible  beings 
there  is  one  which  possesses  the  attribute  of  necessity — In  other 
words,  this  being  possesses  an  absolutely  necessary  existence. 

All  illusions  in  an  argument  are  more  easily  delected,  whcB 
they  are  presented  in  the  formal  manner  employed  by  the 
schools,  which  we  now  proceed  to  do. 

If  the  proposition,  Every  absolutely  necessary  being  is  like- 
wise an  ens  realissimum,  is  correct  (and  it  is  this  ^  '  *  V  in- 
stitutes the  nen'us  proband!  of  the  cosmological  ;i  i), 
it  must,  like  all  affirmative  judgments,  be  capable  of  conversion 
— the  convcrsio  per  accidcns,  at  least*  It  follows,  then,  thai 
some  cnlia  rcaltssima  are  absolutely  necessary  beings.  But  no 
ens  realLmmum  is  in  any  respect  different  from  another,  and 
what  is  valid  of  some,  is  valid  of  alL  In  tins  present  case, 
therefore,  I  may  employ  simple  conversion,  and  say.  Every  ens 
realissimum  is  a  necessary  being.  But  as  this  proj  is 
determined  d  priori  by  the  conceptions  contained  in  ii,  re 
conception  of  an  ens  rcalissimum  must  possess  tlie  additioital , 
attribute  of  absolute  necessity.    But  this  is  exactly  what  was 
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maintained  in  the  ontological  argument,  and  not  recognized  by 
the  cosmologicaJ,  although  it  fonned  the  real  ground  of  its 
disguised  and  iilusory  reasoning. 

Thus  the  second  mode  employed  by  speculative  reason  of 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Beings  is  not  only, 
,  like  the  first,  illusory  and  inadequate,  but  possesses  the  addi- 
[tiona]  blemish  of  an  ignoratio  eknchi — ^professing  to  conduct 
[us  by  a  new  road  to  tlie  desired  goal,  but  bringing  us  back,  after 
[a  short  circuit,  to  the  old  path  which  we  had  deserted  at  its  call. 
I  mentioned  above,  that  this  cosmologjcal  argument  contains 
Ia  perfect  nest  of  dialectical  assumptions,  which  transcendental 
[criticism  does  not  find  it  difficult  to  expose  and  to  dissipate. 
[I  shall  merely  enumerate  these,  leaving  it  to  the  reader,  who 
^must  by  tins  time  be  well  practised  in  such  matters,  to  investi- 
gate the  fallacies  residing  therein. 

The  following  fallacies,  for  example,  are  discoverable  in  this 
J  mode  of  proof;    I.  The  transcendental  principle,  Ever>'thing 
\l  IS  contingent   must   have  a  cause — a  principle   witliout 
iuce,  except  in  the  sensuous  world.    For  the  purely  in- 
i.tl  conception  of  the  contingent  cannot  produce  any  syn- 
thetical proposition,  like  that  of  causality,  w^hich  is  itself  with- 
rout  significance  or  distinguishing  characteristic  except  in  the 
f phenomenal  world.    But  in  the  present  case  it  is  employed  to 
help  us  beyond  the  limits  of  its  sphere,     2.  From  the  impossi* 
fbility  of  an  infinite  ascending  series  of  causes  in  the  world  of 
l^nse  a  first  cause  is  inferred; — ^a  conclusion  which  the  prin- 
Iciples  of  the  employment  of  reason  do  not  justify  even  in  the 
|sphere  of  experience,  and  still  less  w*hen  an  attempt  is  made 
to  pass  the  limits  of  this  sphere.     3.  Reason  allows  itself  to 
satisfied  upon  insufficient  grounds^  with  regard  to  the  com- 
''piction  of  this  series.    It  removes  all  conditions  (without  which, 
however,  no  conception  of  Necessity  can  take  place) :  and,  as 
iftcr  this  it  is  beyond  our  powder  to  form  any  other  conception, 
accqits  this  as  a  completion  of  the  conception  it  wishes  to 
form  of  the  series,    4,  The  logical  possibility  of  a  conception 
|Of  the  total  of  reality  (the  criterion  of  this  possibility  being  the 
tiscnce  of  contradiction)  is  confounded  witli  the  transcendcn- 
r  which  requires  a  principle  of  the  practicability  of  such  a 
liesis — a  principle  which  a^rain  refcrv  ti>  to  the  world  of 
experience.    And  so  on. 
The  aim  of  the  cosmological  argument  is  to  avoia  me  ncccs- 
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sity  of  proving  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being 
mere  conceptions — a  proof  which  must  be  ont-  * 
which  we  feel  ourselves  quite  incapable.     VViii  purpose, 

we  reason  from  an  actual  existence — an  experience  in 
to  an  absolutely  necessary  condition  of  that  existence.    It  is  ii 
this  case  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  its  possibility.     For  afl( 
having^  proved  that  it  exists,  the  question  regarding  its  po$st 
bility  is  superfluous.    Now,  when  we  wish  to  define  more  strictl 
the  nature  of  this  necessary  being,  we  do  not  look  out  for  some 
being  the  conception  of  which  would  enable  us  to 
the  necessity  of  its  being — for  if  we  could  do  tliis,  ai.  ^:.,..^ 
presupposition  would  be  unnecessary;  no,  we  try  to  discovi 
merely  tlie  negative  condition  {conditio  sine  qtm  twn), 
which  a  being  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary.     Ni 
would  be  perfectly  admissible  in  every  sort  of  reasoning,  from  a 
consequence  to  its  principle ;  but  in  the  present  case  ft  unfortu 
nately  happens  that  the  condition  of  absolute  necessity  can 
discovered  in  but  a  single  being,  the  conception  of  which  rausi 
consequently  contain  all  that  is  requisite  for  demonstrating  tin 
presence  of  absolute  necessity*  and  thus  entitle  me  to  infer  thisj 
absolute  necessity  a  priori.    That  is,  it  must  be  possible  to  reason 
conversely,  and  say^ — the  thing,  to  which  tlie  conception  of  the, 
highest  reality  belongs,  is  absolutely  necessary.    But  if  I  cannoC, 
reason  thus — and  I  cannot,  unless  I  believe  in  the  si  "'  '       v  o: 
the  ontological  argument^ — I  find  insurmountable  «  in 

my  new  path,  and  am  really  no  further  than  the  point  from 
which  I  set  out.  The  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being  sathfieaj 
all  questions  d  priori  regarding  the  internal  determinations  oi 
a  thing,  and  is  for  this  reason  an  ideal  without  equal  or  parallel^ 
the  general  conception  of  it  indicating  it  as  at  the  same  time 
an  ens  individnum  among  all  possible  things.  But  the  concq>*; 
tion  does  not  satisfy  the  question  regarding  its  existence — which 
was  the  purpose  of  all  our  inquiries;  and.  although  the  cxi^t-j 
ence  of  a  necessary  being  were  admitted,  we  should  find  it  to 
possible  to  answer  the  question — ^\Vhat  of  all  things  in  tlie  world' 
must  be  regarded  as  such  ? 

It  is  certainly  allowable  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  all-siifii- 
cient  bemg — a  cause  of  all  possible  effects,  for  the  purpose  of; 
enabling  reason  to  introduce  unity  into  its  mode  and  grx^undi 
of  explanation  with  regard  to  phenomena.    But  to  assert  that 
such  a  being  necessarily  exists,  is  no  longer  the  rno^u  ct  <*nunda- 
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{tion  of  an  admissible  h>T>othesis,  but  the  boldest  declaration 
>f  an  apodictic  certainty;  for  the  cognition  of  that  which  is 
^lately  necessary,  must  itself  possess  that  character. 
The  aim  of  the  transcendental  ideal  fonned  by  the  mind  is, 
either  to  discover  a  conception  which  shall  hannonize  with  the 
idea  of  absolute  necessity,  or  a  conception  which  shall  contain 
that  idea.  If  the  one  is  possible^  so  is  the  other;  for  reason 
recognizes  that  alone  as  absolutely  necessary,  which  is  necessar)^ 
from  its  conception.  But  both  attempts  are  equally  beyond  our 
:)wer — we  find  it  impossible  to  satisfy  the  understanding  upon 
lis  point,  and  as  impossible  to  induce  it  to  remain  at  rest  in 
relation  to  this  incapacity. 

Unconditioned  necessity,  which,  as  the  ultimate  support  and 
ay  of  all  existing  things,  is  an  indispensable  requirement  of 
ic  mind,  is  an  abyss  on  the  verge  of  which  human  reason  trem- 
Jes  in  dismay.  Even  the  idea  of  eternity,  terrible  and  sublime 
as  it  is,  as  depicted  by  Haller,  does  not  produce  upon  the  mental 
vt&ion  such  a  feeling  of  awe  and  terror;  for,  although  it  meas- 
res  the  duration  of  things,  it  does  not  support  them*  We  can- 
[lot  bear^  nor  can  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  thought,  that  a  being, 
"which  we  regard  as  the  greatest  of  all  possible  existences,  should 
say  to  himself:  I  am  from  eternity  to  eternity ;  beside  me  there 
is  nothing,  except  that  which  exists  by  my  will;  but  whence 
then  am  If  Here  all  sinks  away  from  under  us ;  and  the  great- 
est, as  the  smallest,  perfection,  hovers  without  stay  or  footing 
in  presaice  of  the  speculative  reason,  which  finds  it  as  easy  to 
irt  with  the  one  as  with  the  other. 

Many  physical  powers,  which  e\idence  their  existence  by 

heir  effects,  are  perfectly  inscrutable  in  their  nature;    r" 

Jude  all  our  powers  of  obser^'ation.    The  transcendental  olr 

rUch  forms  the  basis  of  phenomena,  and,  in  eonncction  with 

,  the  reason  why  our  sensibility  possesses  this  rather  than  that 

icular  kind  of  conditions,  are  and  must  ever  remain  hidden 

from  our  mental  vision ;  the  fact  is  there,  the  reason  of  the  fact 

ire  cannot  sec.    But  an  ideal  of  pure  reason  cannot  be  termed 

mysterious  or  inscrutable,  because  the  only  credential  of  its 

reality  is  the  need  of  it  felt  by  reason,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 

Dmpleteness  to  the  world  of  synthetical  unity.    An  ideal  is  not 

en  given  as  a  cogitable  object,  and  therefore  cannot  be  in- 

on  the  contrary^  it  must,  as  a  mere  idea,  be  based  on 

itution  of  reason  itself,  anrl  nn  this  account  must  be 
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capable  of  explanation  and  solution*    For  the  very 

reason  consists  in  its  ability  to  give  an  account  of  al .:.- 

ceptions,  opinions,  and  assertions — upon  objective,  or,  wbcii 
they  happen  to  be  illusory  and  fallacious,  upon  subjective 
grounds* 

Detection  and  Explanation  of  the  Dialectical  Illusion  in  oU 

Transcendental  Arguments  for  the  Existence  of  a  Necessary 

Being 

Both  of  the  above  arguments  are  transcendental ;  in  other 
words,  they  do  not  proceed  upon  empirical  principles*  For, 
although  the  cosmological  argument  professed  to  lay  a  bask 
of  experience  for  its  edifice  of  reasonings  it  did  not  ground  its 
procedure  upon  the  peculiar  constitution  of  experience,  but 
upon  pure  principles  of  reason — in  relation  to  an  existence  given 
by  empirical  consciousness;  utterly  abandoning  its  guidance^ 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  its  assertions  entirely 
upon  pure  conceptions.  Now  what  is  the  cause,  in  these  trans* 
cendental  arguments,  of  the  dialectical,  but  natural,  illusion, 
which  connects  the  conceptions  of  necessity  and  supreme  real- 
ity, and  hypostatizes  that  which  cannot  be  anything  but  an  idea? 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  unavoidable  step  on  the  part  of  reason^ 
of  admitting  that  someone  among  all  existing  things  must  be 
necessar}^,  while  it  falls  back  from  the  assertion  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  being  as  from  an  abyss?  And  how  does  reason  pro- 
ceed to  explain  this  anomaly  to  itself,  and  from  the  wavering 
condition  of  a  timid  and  reluctant  approbation — alwavs  again 
withdrawn,  arrive  at  a  calm  and  settled  insight  into  it 

It  is  something  very  remarkable  that,  on  the  suppci^  :;  „  :.„., 
something  exists,  I  cannot  avoid  the  inference,  that  something 
exists  necessarily.  Upon  this  perfectly  natural — but  not  on 
that  account  reliable — ^inference  docs  the  cosmological  argument 
rest.  But,  let  me  form  any  conception  whatever  of  a  thing,  I 
find  that  I  cannot  cogitate  the  existence  of  the  thing  as  abso- 
lutely  necessary,  and  that  nothing  prevents  me — be  the  thing 
or  being  what  it  may — from  cogitating  its  non-existence*  I 
may  thus  be  obliged  to  admit  that  all  existing  things  have  a 
necessary  basis,  while  I  cannot  cogitate  any  single  or  individual 
thing  as  necessary.  In  other  words,  I  can  never  complete  the 
regress  through  the  conditions  of  existence,  without  admitting 
the  existence  of  a  necessary  being ;  but»  on  the  other  hand,  I 
cannot  make  a  commencement  from  this  beginning. 
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If  I  raust  cogitate  something  as  existing  necessarily  as  the 
is  of  existing  things,  and  yet  am  not  permitted  to  cogitate 
individual  thing  as  in  itself  necessary,  the  inevitable  infer- 
ence is,  that  necessity  and  contingency  are  not  properties  of 
things  tliemselves — olhenvise  an  internal  contradiction  would 
I  result;  that  consequently  neither  of  these  principles  are  objec- 
H  live,  but  merely  subjective  principles  of  reason — the  one  re- 
^  quiring  us  to  seek  for  a  necessar>^  ground  for  everything  that 

I  exists,  that  is,  to  be  satisfied  with  no  other  explanation  than 
that  which  is  complete  a  priori,  the  other  forbidding  us  ever 
to  hope  for  the  attainment  of  this  completeness,  that  is,  to  regard 
no  member  of  tlie  empirical  world  as  unconditioned.  In  this 
mode  of  viewing  them,  both  principles,  in  their  purely  heuristic 
and  regulative  character,  and  as  concerning  merely  the  formal 
interest  of  reason,  arc  quite  consistent  with  each  other.  The 
one  says — you  must  philosophize  upon  nature,  as  if  there  ex- 
isted a  necessary  primal  basis  of  all  existing  things,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  systematic  unity  into  your  knowl- 
edge, by  pursuing  an  idea  of  this  character — a  foundation  which 
is  arbitrarily  admitted  to  be  ultimate;  while  the  other  warns 
you  to  consider  no  individual  determination,  concerning  the 
existence  of  things,  as  such  an  ultimate  foundation,  that  is,  as 
absolutely  necessary,  but  to  keep  the  way  always  open  for  fur- 
^^  Iber  progress  in  the  deduction,  and  to  treat  every  determination 
^^■as  determined  by  some  other.  But  if  all  that  we  perceive  must 
^^■be  regarded  as  conditionally  necessary,  it  is  impossible  that  any- 
^^  thing  which  is  empirically  given  should  be  absohn  *  v, 

I  It  follows  from  this,  that  you  must  accept  the  n 

^B  essary  as  out  of  and  beyond  the  world,  inasmuch  as  it  is  useful 
^m  only  as  a  principle  of  the  highest  possible  unity  in  experience, 
^m  and  you  cannot  discover  any  such  necessary  existence  in  the 
H  u^rld,  the  second  rule  requiring  you  to  regard  all  empirical 
^^  causes  of  unity  as  themselves  deduced. 

The  philosophers  of  antiquity  regarded  all  the  forms  of  nat- 
ure as  contingent:  while  matter  was  considered  by  them,  itl 
^—accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  common  rca5on  of  man- 
^■ktnd,  as  primal  and  necessary.  But  if  they  had  regarded  mat^ 
^Bfer.  not  relatively — as  the  substratum  of  phenomena,  hut  abso- 
I^V  lutcly  and  in  itself — ^as  an  independent  existence,  this  idea  of 
absolute  necessity  would  have  immediately  disappeared.  For 
there  is  nothing  absolutely  connecting  reason  with  such  an  ex- 
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istence ;  on  the  contrary,  it  can  annihilate  it  in  tliought,  always 
and  without  self-contradiction.  But  in  thouglit  alone  lay  the 
idea  of  absolute  necessity.  A  regulative  principle  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  at  the  foundation  of  this  opinion.  In  fact,  ex- 
tension and  impenetrability — which  together  constitute  our  ooo- 
ception  of  matter — form  the  supreme  empirical  principle  of  tlic 
unity  of  phenomena,  and  this  principle,  in  so  far  as  it  is  empir 
cally  unconditioned,  possesses  the  property  of  a  regulative  pr 
ciple.  But,  as  every  determination  of  matter  which  constitutes 
what  is  real  in  it — and  consequently  impenetrability — is  an  ef- 
fect, which  nmst  have  a  cause,  and  is  for  this  reason  always 
derived,  the  notion  of  matter  cannot  harmonize  with  the  idea  • 
of  a  necessary  being,  in  its  character  of  the  principle  of  all  de- 
rived unity.  For  every  one  of  its  real  properties,  being  dcri%*ed, 
must  be  only  conditionally  necessary,  and  can  therefore  be  ai»- 
nihilated  in  thought;  and  thus  the  whole  existence  of  matief 
can  be  so  annihilated  or  suppressed*  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
we  should  have  found  in  the  world  of  phenomena  the  highest 
ground  or  condition  of  unity — which  is  impossible,  according 
to  the  second  regulative  principle.  It  follows,  that  mattcTp  and, 
in  general,  all  that  forms  part  of  the  world  of  sense,  cannot  be 
a  necessary  primal  being,  nor  even  a  principle  of  empirical  unity, 
but  that  this  being  or  principle  must  have  its  place  assigned 
without  the  workL  And,  in  this  way,  we  can  proceed  in  perfect 
confidence  to  deduce  the  phenomena  of  the  world  and  thetf 
existence  from  other  phenomena,  just  as  if  there  existed  no  nec- 
essary being;  and  we  can  at  the  same  time,  strive  without 
ceasing  towards  the  attainment  of  completeness  for  our  deduc- 
tion, just  as  if  such  a  being — the  supreme  condition  of  all  ex- 
istences— ^werc  presupposed  by  the  mind* 

These  remarks  will  have  made  it  evident  to  the  reader  that 
the  ideal  of  the  Supreme  Being,  far  from  being  an  cnouncc- 
ment  of  the  existence  of  a  being  in  itself  necessary,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  regulative  principle  of  reason,  requiring  us  to  re- 
gard all  connection  existing  between  phenomena  as  if  it  had 
its  origin  from  an  all-sufficient  necessary  cause,  and  basing  upon 
this  the  rule  of  a  systematic  and  necessary  unity  in  the  explana- 
tion of  phenomena.  We  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  regard- 
ing, by  a  transcendental  subreptio,  this  formal  principle  as  con- 
stitutive, and  hypostatizing  this  unity*  Precisely  similar  is  the 
case  with  our  notion  of  space*    Space  is  the  primal  conditioo  ot 
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all  forms,  which  are  properly  just  so  many  different  limitations 
of  it;  and  thus,  although  it  is  merely  a  principle  of  sensibility, 
we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  an  absolutely  necessary  and  sclf^ 
subsistenl  thing — as  an  object  given  d  priori  in  itself.  In  the 
same  way,  it  is  quite  natural  that,  as  the  systematic  unity  of 
nature  cannot  be  established  as  a  principle  for  the  empirical  em* 
ployracnt  of  reason,  unless  it  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  an  ens 
realissimum,  as  the  supreme  cause,  we  should  regard  this  idea 
as  a  real  object,  and  this  object,  in  its  character  of  supreme  con- 
dition, as  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  in  this  way  a  regula- 
tive should  be  transformed  into  a  cotistitutive  principle.  Thia 
interchange  becomes  evident  when  I  regard  this  supreme  being, 
which,  relatively  to  the  world,  was  absolutely  (unconditionally) 
necessary,  as  a  thing  per  se.  In  this  case,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
represent  this  necessity  in  or  by  any  conception*  and  it  exists 
merely  in  my  own  mind,  as  the  formal  condition  of  thought^  but 
not  as  a  material  and  hypostatic  condition  of  existence. 


Sec.  VI.— Of  the  Impossibility  of  a  Physico-Theological  Proof 

I  If,  then,  neither  a  pure  conception  nor  the  general  experience 
of  an  existing  being  can  provide  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  proof 
of  the  existence  of  tiie  Deity,  we  can  make  the  attempt  by  the 
only  other  mode — ^that  of  grounding  our  argument  upon  a 
tietertninate  experience  of  the  phenomena  of  the  present  w^orld, 
their  constitution  and  disposition,  and  discover  whether  we  can 
thus  aitain'to  a  sound  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  This  argument  we  shall  term  the  physico-tfteologieat 
argument.  If  it  is  shown  to  be  insufficient,  speculative  reason 
cannot  present  us  with  any  satisfactory  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  being  corresponding  to  our  transcendental  idea. 

It  is  evident  from  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  the 
«ns*  that  an  answer  to  this  question  will  be  far 
icult  or  unconvincing.  For  how  can  any  experi- 
[  encc  be  adequate  with  an  idea  ?  The  very  essence  of  an  idea 
'  consists  in  the  fact  that  no  experience  can  ever  be  discovered 
congruent  or  adequate  with  it.  The  transcendental  idea  of  a 
necessary  and  all-sufficient  being  is  so  immeasurably  great,  so 
high  above  all  that  is  empirical,  which  is  always  conditioned. 
that  we  hope  in  vain  to  find  materials  in  tlie  sphere  of  experience 
ftufficiontly  ample  for  our  conception,  and  in  i-ain  seek  the  un- 
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conditioned  among  things  that  arc  conditioned,  while  examples* 
nay,  even  guidance,  is  dented  us  by  tlie  laws  of  empirical  syn- 
thesis. 

If  the  Supreme  Being  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  empirical 
conditions,  it  must  be  a  member  of  the  empirical  sr  ' 
the  lower  members  which  it  precedes,  have  its  cn 
higher  member  of  the  series.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
gage  it  from  the  diain,  and  cogitate  it  as  an  int^V    *  ' 
apart  from  the  series  of  natural  causes — how  shall  .: 

the  abyss  that  separates  the  latter  from  the  former?    AU  laws 
respecting  the  regress  from  effects  to  causes,  all  ^\  '^*h^*'-^;^j 
ditions  to  our  knowledge  relate  solely  to  possible  *.  e  i 

the  objects  of  the  sensuous  world,  and,  apart  from  tUcm^  arc 
w^ithout  significance. 

The  world  around  us  opens  before  our  view  so  magnificeot  a 
spectacle  of  order,  variety,  beauty,  and  conformity  to  ends,  that 
whether  we  pursue  our  observations  into  the  infinity  of  sriacc 
in  the  one  direction,  or  into  its  illimitable  divisions  on  the 
whether  we  regard  the  world  in  its  greatest  or  its  least  manuci- 
tations — even  after  we  have  attained  to  the  highest  summit  of 
knowledge  which  our  weak  minds  can  reach,  we  find  that  bm- 
guage  in  the  presence  of  wonders  so  inconceivable  hn^  *  -^  ns 
force,  and  number  its  power  to  reckon,  nay,  even  the  is 

to  conceive  adequately,  and  our  conception  of  the  wliole  dis- 
solves into  an  astonishment  without  the  power  of  expression — 
all  the  more  eloquent  tliat  it  is  dumb.  Everywhere  around  m 
we  observe  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects^  of  means  aifd  end*,  of 
death  and  birth  ;  and,  as  nothing  has  entered  of  itself  into  the 
condition  in  which  we  find  it,  we  are  constantly  referred  to  soime 
other  thing,  which  itself  suggests  the  same  inquiry  ^        -rs 

cause,  and  thus  the  universe  must  sink  into  the  ;i  i- 

ingness,  unless  we  admit  thai,  besides  this  infinite  chain  of  con- 
tingencies, there  exists  something  that  is  primal  and  self-sul>* 
sistent — ^something  which,  as  tlie  cause  of  this  phenomenal 
world,  secures  its  continuance  and  preservation. 

This  highest  cause — what  magnitude  shall  we  attribute  to  it? 
Of  the  content  of  the  world  we  are  ignorant ;  still  less  oin  we 
estimate  its  magnitude  by  comparison  with  the  sphere  of  the 
possible.  But  this  supreme  cause  being  a  necessity  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  what  is  there  to  prevent  us  from  attributing  to  it 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  place  it  above  the  splierc  of 
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alt  that  is  possible  ?  This  we  can  easily  do,  although  only  by  tlie 
aid  of  the  faint  outline  of  an  abstract  conception,  by  representing 
this  being  to  ourselves  as  containing  in  itself,  as  an  individual 
substance,  all  possible  perfection — a  conception  which  satisfies 
that  requirement  of  reason  which  demands  parsimony  in  prin- 
ciples»  which  is  free  from  self-contradiction,  which  even  con- 
tributes to  the  extension  of  the  employment  of  reason  tn  experi- 
ence, by  means  of  the  guidance  afforded  by  this  idea  to  order 
and  system,  and  which  in  no  respect  conflicts  with  any  law  of 
experience- 

This  argument  always  deserves  to  be  nu^rmoncri  with  rc^spcct* 
It  is  the  oldest,  the  clearest,  and  that  most  in  conformity  with 

I  the  common  reason  of  humanity.  It  animates  the  study  of 
nature,  as  it  itself  derives  its  existence  and  draws  ever  new 
strength  from  that  source.  It  introduces  aims  and  ends  into  a 
sphere  in  which  our  observ^ation  could  not  of  itself  have  dis- 

►  covered  them,  and  extends  our  knowledge  of  nature,  by  direct- 
ing our  attention  to  a  unity,  the  principle  of  which  lies  beyond 
nature.  This  knowledge  of  nature  again  redacts  uiK>n  this  idea 
— ^its  cause ;  and  thus  our  belief  in  a  divine  author  of  the  uni- 
verse rises  to  the  power  of  an  irresistible  conviction. 

For  tliese  reasons  it  would  be  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
rob  this  argument  of  the  authority  it  has  always  enjoyed.    The 

I  mind,  unceasingly  elevated  by  these  considerations,  which,  al- 

'  though  empirical,  are  so  remarkably  powerful,  and  continually 
adding  to  their  force,  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  depressed  by 

I  the  doubts  suggested  by  subtle  speculation ;  it  tears  itself  out  of 
this  state  of  uncertainty,  the  moment  it  casts  a  look  upon  the 

1  wondrous  forms  of  nature  and  the  majesty  of  the  universe,  and 
rises  from  height  to  height,  from  condition  to  condition,  till  it 
Itas  elevated  itself  to  the  supreme  and  unconditioned  author  of 
alL 

I'         "    ugh  we  have  nothing  to  object  to  the  reas       '        ^s 
ani!  if  this  procedure,  but  have  rather  to  conv,  id 

encourage  it,  we  cannot  approve  of  the  claims  which  this  argu* 
cnent  advances  to  demonstrative  certainty  and  to  a  reception 
Upon  its  own  merits,  apart  from  favor  or  support  by  other  argu* 
menu.  Nor  can  it  injure  the  cause  of  morality  to  endeavor  to 
lower  Uie  tone  of  the  arrogant  sophist,  and  to  teach  him  that 

I  modesty  and  mcwJeration  which  are  the  properties  of  a  belief  that 

[brings  calm  and  content  into  the  mind,  without  prescribing  to 
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it  an  unworthy  subjection.  I  mamtain,  then,  that  the  physko* 
theological  argument    is    insuflScient    ol    itself     t<  >  hr 

existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  that  it  must  entrust  "k 

ontological  argument — to  which  it  senses  merely  as  an  tntrodtie* 
tion,  and  that,  consequently,  this  argument  contains  the  opily 
possible  ground  of  proof  (possessed  by  speculative  reason)  lo: 
the  existence  of  this  being. 

The  chief  momenta  in  tho  physico-theological  argument  arc 
as  follows:  i.  We  observe  in  the  world  manifest  signs  of  an 
arrangement  full  of  purpose,  executed  with  great  wisdom^  and 
existing  in  a  whole  of  a  content  indescribably  various,  and  of 
an  extent  without  limits.  2.  This  arrangement  of  means  azul 
ends  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  things  existing  in  the  world — it 
belongs  to  tliem  merely  as  a  contingent  attribute;  in  other 
words,  the  nature  of  different  tilings  could  not  of  itself,  what* 
ever  means  were  employed,  harmoniously  tend  towards  certain 
purposes,  were  they  not  chosen  and  directed  for  these  puq>oscs 
by  a  rational  and  disposing  principle,  in  accordance  witli  certain 
fundamental  ideas.  3.  There  exists,  therefore,  a  sublime  and 
wise  cause  (or  several),  which  is  not  merely  a  blind,  all-power- 
ful  nature,  producing  the  beings  and  events  which  fill  the  world 
in  unconscious  fecundity,  but  a  free  and  intelligent  cause  of  the 
world.  4.  The  unity  of  this  cause  may  be  inferred  from  the 
unity  of  the  reciprocal  relation  existing  between  the  parts  of  the 
world,  as  portions  of  an  artistic  edifice — an  inference  whidi  all 
our  observation  favors,  and  all  principles  of  analogy  support. 

In  the  above  argument,  it  is  inferred  from  the  analogy  oi 
certain  products  of  nature  with  those  of  human  art,  when  it 
compels  Nature  to  bend  herself  to  its  purposes*  as  in  the  case 
of  a  house,  a  ship,  or  a  watch,  that  the  same  kind  of  causality — 
namely,  imderstanding  and  will — resides  in  nature.  It  is  also 
declared  that  the  internal  possibility  of  this  freely  acting  nattiit 
(which  is  the  source  of  all  art,  and  perhaps  also  of  human  rea- 
son) is  derivable  from  another  and  superhuman  art — a  ccmdit- 
sion  which  would  perhaps  be  found  incapable  of  stand  nig  tlic 
test  of  subtle  transcendental  criticism.  But  to  neither  of  tlicsc 
opinions  shall  we  at  present  object.  We  shall  only  remark  that 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  if  wc  are  to  discuss  tlie  subject  of 
cause  at  all,  we  cannot  proceed  more  securely  tlian  with  tlic 
guidance  of  tlie  analogy  subsisting  between  nature  and  such 
products  of  design — ^thcse  being  the  only  products  whose  caoses 
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and  modes  of  origination  are  completely  known  to  us.  Reason 
would  be  unable  to  satisfy  her  own  requirements,  if  she  passed 
from  a  causality  which  she  does  know,  to  obscure  and  indemon- 
strable principles  of  explanation  which  she  does  not  know. 

According  to  the  physico*theological  argument,  the  connec- 
tion and  harmony  existing  in  the  world  evidence  the  contin- 
gency of  the  form  merely,  but  not  of  the  matter,  that  is,  of  the 
substance  of  the  world.  To  establish  the  truth  of  the  latter  opin- 
ion, it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  all  things  w^ould  be  in 
themselves  incapable  of  this  harmony  and  order,  unless  they 
were,  even  as  regards  their  substance,  the  product  of  a  supreme 
wisdom.  But  this  would  require  very  different  grounds  of 
proof  from  thosg  presented  by  the  analogy  with  human  art. 
This  proof  can  at  most,  therefore,  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
an  architect  of  the  world,  whose  efforts  arc  limited  by  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  material  with  which  he  works,  but  not  of  a  creator 
of  the  Ivor  Id,  to  whom  all  things  are  subject.  Thus  this  argu- 
ment IS  utterly  insufficient  for  tlie  task  before  us — ^a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  existence  of  an  all-sufficient  being.  If  we  wish  to 
prove  the  contingency  of  matter,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a 
transcendental  argument,  which  the  physico-theological  was 
constructed  expressly  to  avoid. 

We  infer,  from  the  order  and  design  visible  in  the  imiverse,  as 
a  disposition  of  a  thoroughly  contingent  character,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  cause  proportionate  thereto.  The  conception  of  this 
cause  must  contain  certain  determinate  qualities,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  conception  of  a  being  which  posses- 
ses all  power,  wisdom,  and  so  on,  in  one  w^ord,  all  perfection — 
the  conception,  that  is,  of  an  all-sufficient  being.  For  the  predi- 
cates of  very  great,  astonishing,  or  immeasurable  power  and  ex- 
cellence, give  us  no  determinate  conception  of  the  thing,  nor  do 
they  inform  us  w^hat  the  thing  may  be  in  itself •  TXiey  merely 
indicate  the  relation  existing  between  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject and  the  obser\'er,  who  compares  it  w  ith  himself  and  with  his 
own  power  of  comprehension,  and  are  mere  expressions  of 
praise  and  reverence*  by  wliich  the  object  is  either  magnified,  or 
the  obser\^ing  subject  depreciated  in  relation  to  the  object. 
Where  wc  have  to  do  with  the  magnitude  (of  the  perfection)  of 
a  thing,  we  can  tliscover  no  determinate  conception,  except  that 
which  comprehends  all  possilile  perfection  or  complelenes-^,  and 
it  is  only  the  total  (ov  ty  which  is  completely 

(|f"it*nminffl  in  :tn<t  tlmi:  ,  itluai-'. 
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Now  it  cannot  be  expected  that  anyone  will  be  bold  enough 
to  declare  that  he  has  a  perfect  insight  into  the  ^  *  "    h 

the  magnitude  of  the  world  he  contemplates,  bear>  ;  :\t 

as  well  as  in  its  content)  to  omnipotence,  into  that  of  the  order 
and  design  in  the  world  to  the  highest  wisdom,  and  that  of  the 
unity  of  tlie  world  to  the  absolute  unity  of  a  Supreme  Ik-ing. 
Physico-theology  is  therefore  incapable  of  presenting  a  deter- 
minate conception  of  a  supreme  cause  of  the  world,  and  is  there* 
fore  insufficient  as  a  principle  of  theology — a  tlieology^  which  is 
Itself  to  be  the  basis  of  religion. 

The  attainment  of  absolute  totality  is  completely  trriposstble 
on  the  path  of  empiricism.  And  yet  this  is  the  path  pursued  to 
the  physico-theological  argument.  What  means  shall  we  an* 
ploy  to  bridge  the  abyss  ? 

After  elevating  ourselves  to  admiration  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  other  attributes  of  tlie  autlior  of  the 
world,  and  finding  we  can  advance  no  further,  we  leave  tlic  ar- 
gument on  empirical  grounds,  and  proceed  to  infer  the  con- 
tingency of  the  world  from  the  order  and  conformity  to  alms 
that  are  observable  in  it.  From  this  contingency  we  infer^  by 
the  help  of  transcendental  conceptions  alone,  the  existence  of 
something  absolutely  necessary ;  and,  still  advancing,  proceed 
from  the  conception  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  first  cause 
to  the  completely  determined  or  determining  conception  tlicrc- 
of — the  conception  of  an  all-embracing  reality.  Thus  the 
physico-theological,  failing  in  its  undertaking,  recurs  in  its  em- 
barrassment to  the  cosmological  argument;  and,  as  this  is 
merely  the  ontological  argument  in  disguise,  it  executes  its  de- 
sign solely  by  the  aid  of  pure  reason,  although  it  at  first  pro- 
fessed to  have  no  connection  with  this  faculty^  and  to  base  its 
entire  procedure  upon  experience  alone. 

The  physico-theologians  have  therefore  no  reason  to  regard 
with  such  contempt  the  transcendental  mode  of  argtancnt,  and 
to  look  down  upon  it,  with  the  conceit  of  clear-sighted  db- 
servers  of  nature,  as  the  brain-cobweb  of  obscure  speculatists. 
For  if  they  reflect  upon  and  examine  their  own  arguments,  they 
will  find  that,  after  following  for  some  time  tlic  path  of  nature 
and  experience,  and  discovering  themselves  no  nearer  their  ob» 
ject^  they  suddenly  leave  this  path  and  pass  into  the  region  of 
pure  possibility,  where  tliey  hope  to  reach  upon  the  wing*  of 
ideas,  what  had  eluded  all  their  empirical  investigations.    Gain- 
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ing^  as  tliey  think,  a  firm  footing  after  this  immense  leap»  they 
^extend  their  determinate  conception — ^uito  the  possession  of 
lich  they  have  coniep  they  know  not  how— over  the  whole 

ere  of  creation,  and  explain  their  ideal,  which  is  entirely  a 

product  of  pure  reason,  by  illustrations  drawn  from  experience 
-•^though  in  a  degree  miserably  unwortliy  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
^object,  whUe  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  arrived 
;  cognition  or  hypotliesis  by  a  very  different  road  from  that 
erience. 
Thus  the  physico-theological  is  based  upon  the  cosmological, 
land  this  upon  the  ontological  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
j prcme  Being ;  and  as  besides  these  three  tliere  is  no  other  path 
lopcn  to  speculative  reason,  the  ontological  proof,  on  the  ground 
[of  pure  conceptions  of  reason,  is  the  only  possible  one,  if  any 
I  proof  of  a  proposition  so  far  transcending  the  empirical  excr- 
^cise  of  the  understanding  is  possible  at  all, 

Sec«  VH. — Critique  of  all  Theology  based  upon  Speculative 
I  Principles  of  Reason 

f  If  by  the  term  Theology  I  understand  the  cognition  of  a 
primal  being,  that  cognition  is  based  cither  upon  reason  alone 
(theologia  rationalis)  or  upon  revelation  (ihtologia  rer^fhta). 
The  former  cogitates  its  object  either  by  means  of  pure  trans* 
cendental  conceptions,  as  an  ens  originarium,  realissimum^  ens 
vtntl  !  is  termed  transcendental  theology;  or,  by  mcatis  of 

la  c  ii  derived  from  the  nature  of  our  own  mind,  as  a 

ne  intelligence,  and  must  then  be  entitled  natural  theolog\% 
person  who  believes  in  a  transcendental  theology  alone,  is 
termed  a  Deist;  he  who  ackTiowledges  the  possibility  of  a  natu- 
ral theology  also,  a  Theist,    The  former  admits  that  we  can  cog- 
inizc  by  pure  reason  alone  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being,  but 
lat  the  same  time  maintains  that  our  conception  of  this  being  is 
f purely  transcendental,  and  that  all  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it 
Dsscsscs  all  realty,  without  being  able  to  define  it  more  closely, 
second  asserts  that  reason  is  capable  of  presenting  us,  from 
I  analogy  with  nature,  with  a  more  '   "        conception  of  this 
l^  and  that  its  operations,  as  the  '  all  things,  are  the 

ills  of  intelligence  and  free  wilL    The  former  regards  the 
ISupten;    '"  '  ^e  cause  of  the  world — ^whethcr  by  the  ncces* 

Ijtty  of  J  as  a  free  agent,  is  left  undetermined;  ibc 

htter  considers  this  being  as  the  author  of  the  worlds 
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Transcendental  theology  aims  either  at  inferring  the  cxistcoce 
of  a  Supreme  Being  from  a  general  experience — ^wtthout  an; 
closer  reference  to  the  world  to  which  this  experience  bckuijx 
and  in  this  case  it  is  called  Cosmo  theology;  or  it  endeavois  to 
cognize  the  existence  of  such  a  beings  through  mere  conceptioos, 
without  the  aid  of  experience,  and  is  then  termed  Ontaihtohgj. 

Natural  theology  infers  the  attributes  and  the  existence  of  an 
author  of  the  world,  from  the  constitution  of,  the  '  nl 
unity  observable  in,  the  world,  in  which  two  modes  ut  ly 

must  be  admitted  to  exist — those  of  nature  and  freedoiii,  Tliiis 
it  rises  from  this  world  to  a  supreme  intelligence,  either  as  the 
principle  of  all  natural,  or  of  all  moral  order  and  perfection.  lo 
tlie  former  case  it  is  termed  Physico-theology,  in  the  latter 
Ethical  or  Moral-theology,* 

As  we  are  wont  to  understand  by  the  term  God  not  merely  an 
eternal  nature,  the  operations  of  which  are  insensate  and  blind, 
but  a  Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  free  and  intelligent  author  of 
all  things,  and  as  it  is  this  latter  view  alone  tliat  can  be  of  in- 
terest to  humanity,  we  might,  in  strict  rigor,  deny  to  tJie  Deist 
any  belief  in  God  at  all,  and  regard  him  merely  as  a  maintaioer 
of  the  existence  of  a  primal  being  or  thing — the  supreme  cause 
of  all  other  things.  But,  as  no  one  ought  to  be  blamed,  merely 
because  he  does  not  feel  himself  justified  in  maintaining  a  cer- 
tain opinion,  as  if  he  altogether  denied  its  truth  and  asserted 
the  opposite,  it  is  more  correct — as  it  is  less  harsh — t  —  *!ie 
Deist  believes  in  a  God,  the  Theist  in  a  Htnng  God  {suh  /• 

ligentia).  We  shall  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  sources  of 
all  these  attempts  of  reason  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  Su* 
preme  Being. 

It  may  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  define  theoretical  knowl- 
edge or  cognition  as  knowledge  of  that  which  is^  and  practical 
knowledge  as  knowledge  of  that  which  ought  to  be.  In  tiiil 
view,  the  theoretical  employment  of  reason  is  that  by  which  I 
cognize  i  priori  (as  necessary)  that  something  is,  while  the 
practical  is  that  by  which  I  cognize  d  priori  what  ought  to  hap* 
pen.  Now,  if  it  is  an  indubitably  certain,  though  at  the  same 
time  an  entirely  conditioned  truth,  that  something  is,  or  ougta 
to  happen,  either  a  certain  determinate  condition  of  this  trtttfi  ii 


*  Not  dieotogYcal  ethics;  for  this  ic^ 
eiice  coittalni  ethical  l«wt.  which  prt- 
iuppott  the  exiilftice  of  i  Supreme 
Ckrvcraor  of  Uie  war  Id;  whHe  iio^tl* 


theology,  on  the  contrary.  It  the  cs» 
prest^on  of  ■  conviction  oi  the  cxittc«ie« 
of  A  Suprcxae  Bcilif,  loaniM  Hpoa 
tthictl  Uw^ 
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absolutely  necessary,  or  such  a  condition  may  be  arbitnmJy  pre- 
supposed. In  the  former  case  the  condition  is  postubted  (per 
ihesin),  in  the  latter  supposed  (per  hypothesin).  There  arc 
certain  practical  laws — those  of  morality — which  are  absolutely 
nccessar>%  Now,  if  these  laws  necessarily  presuppose  the  exist- 
cnce  of  some  being,  as  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  their 
obligatory  power,  this  being  must  be  postulated,  because  tlie 
conditioned,  from  which  we  reason  to  this  determinate  condi- 
tion, is  itself  cognized  d  priori  as  absolutely  necessary*  We  shall 
at  some  future  time  show  that  the  moral  laws  not  merely  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  also,  as  them- 
selves absolutely  necessary  in  a  different  relation,  demand  or 
postulate  it — although  only  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  The 
discussion  of  this  argument  we  postpone  for  the  present. 

When  the  question  relates  merely  to  that  which  is,  not  to  that 
which  ought  to  be,  the  conditioned  which  is  presented  in  experi- 
cnce,  is  always  cogitated  as  contingent  For  tliis  reason  its  con- 
dition cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary,  but  merely  as 
relatively  necessary,  or  rather  as  needful;  tlie  condition  is  in 
itself  and  d  priori  a  mere  arbitrary  presupposition  in  aid  of  the 
cognition,  by  reason,  of  the  conditioned.  If,  then,  we  are  to 
possess  a  theoretical  cognition  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
thing,  we  cannot  attain  to  this  cognition  otherwise  than  d  priori 
by  means  of  conceptions;  while  it  is  impossible  in  this  way  to 
cognize  the  existence  of  a  cause  wliich  bears  any  relation  to  an 
existence  given  in  experience. 

Theoretical  cognition  is  speculative  when  it  relates  to  an  ob- 
ject or  certain  conceptions  of  an  object  which  is  not  given  and 
cannot  be  discovered  by  means  of  experience.  It  is  opposed  to 
the  cognition  of  nature,  which  concerns  only  those  objects  or 
predicates  which  can  be  presented  in  a  possible  experience. 

The  principle  that  everything  which  happens  (the  empirically 
contingent)  must  have  a  cause,  is  a  principle  of  the  cognition 
of  nature,  but  not  of  speculative  cognition.  For,  if  we  change 
it  into  an  abstract  principle,  and  deprive  it  of  its  reference  to 
experience  and  the  empirical,  we  shall  find  that  it  cannot  with 
jastice  be  regarded  any  longer  as  a  synthetical  proposition,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  mode  of  transition  from  that 
which  exists  to  something  entirely  different — ^^termed  cause. 
Nay,  more,  the  conception  of  a  cause — as  likew^ise  that  of  the 
oocitingent — loses,  in  this  speculative  mode  of  emplojring  it,  all 
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significance,  for  its  objective  reality  and  meaning  are  compre- 
hensible from  experience  alone.  fl 

When  from  the  existence  of  the  universe  and  the  things  in  it  ^ 
the  existence  of  a  cause  of  the  universe  is  inferred,  reason  is  pro- 
ceeding not  in  the  natural,  but  in  the  speculative  method.    For 
the  principle  of  the  former  announces,  not  that  things  themselves 
or  substances,  but  only  that  which  happens  or  tlicir  Jfafej^-as 
empirically  contingent,  have  a  cause;  the  assertion  that  the  ex- 
istence of  substance  itself  is  contingent  is  not  justified  by  ex- 
perience, it  is  the  assertion  of  a  reason  employing  its  principles 
in  a  speculative  manner.     If,  again,  I  infer  from  the  form  of 
the  universe,  from  the  way  in  which  all  things  are  connected  and      , 
act  and  react  upon  each  other,  the  existence  of  a  cause  entirely m 
distinct  from  the  universe — this  would  again  be  a  judgment  of™ 
purely  speculative  reason ;  because  the  abject  in  this  case — the 
cause — can  never  be  an  object  of  possible  experience.     In  both 
these  cases  the  principle  of  causality,  which  is  valid  only  in  tiic 
field  of  experience — useless  and  even  meaningless  beyond  this 
region,  w^ould  be  diverted  from  its  proper  destination,  M 

Now  I  maintain  that  all  attempts  of  reason  to  establish  a  the-  S 
ology  by  the  aid  of  speculation  alone  are  fruitless,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  reason  as  applied  to  nature  do  not  conduct  us  to  any  ^ 
theological  truths,  and,  consequently,  that  a  rational  theology  B 
can  have  no  existence,  unless  it  is  founded  upon  the  laws  of 
morality.     For  all  synthetical  principles  of  the  understanding 
are  valid  only  as  immaneni  in  experience;  while  the  cognition 
of  a  Supreme  Being  necessitates  their  being  employed  trans- 
cendentally,  and  of  this  the  understanding  is  quite  incapable.    If 
the  empirical  law  of  causality  is  to  conduct  us  to  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing, this  being  must  belong  to  the  chain  of  empirical  objects — ^in 
which  case  it  would  be,  like  all  phenomena,  itself  conditioned.^ 
If  the  possibility  of  passing  the  limits  of  experience  be  admitted,fl 
by  means  of  the  dynamical  law  of  the  relation  of  an  effect  to  its 
cause,  what  kind  of  conception  shall  we  obtain  by  this  pro- 
cedure?   Certainly  not  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being,  be- 
cause experience  never  presents  us  with  the  greatest  of  all  pos- 
sible effects,  and  it  is  only  an  effect  of  this  character  that  could 
witness  to  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  cause.    If,  for  the 
purpose  of  fully  satisfying  the  requirements  of  Reason,  wt 
recognize  her  right  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  perfect  and  ab- 
solutely necessary  being,  this  can  be  admitted  only  from  favor,j 
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and  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  irresistible  demonstra- 
tion. The  physico- theological  proof  may  add  weight  to  others 
— ^if  other  proofs  there  are — by  connecting  speculation  with  ex* 
pcrience;  but  in  itself  it  rather  prepares  the  mind  for  theo- 
logical cognition,  and  gives  it  a  right  and  natural  direction,  than 
establishes  a  sure  foundation  for  theolog}-. 

It  is  now  perfectly  evident  that  transcendental  questions  ad- 
mit only  of  transcendental  answ  ers — those  presented  d  priori  by 
pure  conceptions  without  the  least  empirical  admixture.  But 
the  question  in  the  present  case  is  evidently  s>Tithetical — it  aims 
at  the  extension  of  our  cognition  beyond  the  bounds  of  experi- 
ence— it  requires  an  assurance  respecting  the  existence  of  a 
being  corresponding  with  the  idea  in  our  minds,  to  which  no 
experience  can  ever  be  adequate.  Now  it  has  been  abundantly 
proved  that  all  d  priori  synthetical  cognition  is  possible  only  as 
the  expression  of  the  formal  conditions  of  a  possible  experience ; 
and  that  the  validity  of  all  principles  depends  upon  iheiv  im- 
manence in  the  field  of  experience,  that  is.  tlieir  relation  to  ob- 
jects of  empirical  cognition^  or  phenomena.  Thus  all  tiansccn- 
dental  procedure  in  reference  to  speculative  theology  is  without 
result. 

If  any  one  prefers  doubting  tlie  conclusiveness  of  the  proofs 
of  our  Analytic  to  losing  the  persuasion  of  the  validity  of  these 
old  and  time*honored  arguments,  he  at  least  cannot  decline 
answering  the  question — how  he  can  pass  the  limits  of  all  pos- 
sible experience  by  the  help  of  mere  ideas.  If  he  talks  of  new 
arguments,  or  of  improvements  upon  old  arguments — I  request 
him  to  spare  me.  There  is  certainly  no  great  choice  in  this 
sphere  of  discussion,  as  all  speculative  argimients  must  at  last 
look  for  support  to  the  ontological,  and  1  have,  therefore,  very 
little  to  fear  from  the  argumentative  fecimdity  of  the  dogmatical 
defenders  of  a  non-sensuous  reason.  Witliout  looking  upon 
ifnjself  as  a  remarkably  combative  person.  I  shall  not  decline  the 
challenge  to  detect  the  fallacy  and  destroy  the  pretensions  of 
attempt  of  speculative  thcolog>\  And  yet  the  hope  of 
er  fortune  never  deserts  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
1c  of  procedure,  I  shall,  therefore,  re 
e  and  equitable  demand  that  such  rcaN  11 

lonstrate,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  as  well  as  from 
of  the  rt'-  -        rces  of  knowledge,  how  we  are  to  proceed  to 
d  our  ^  ii  completely  d  j^rinri,  and  to  carry  it  to  that 
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point  where  experience  abandons  us>  and  no  means  exist 
guaranteeing  the  objective  reality  of  our  conceptions.  In  wi 
ever  way  the  understanding  may  have  attained  to  a  conccpbo 
the  existence  of  the  object  of  the  conception  cannot  be  di 
ered  in  it  by  analysis,  because  the  cognition  of  the  ejtistt 
of  the  object  depends  upon  the  object's  being  posited  and  give? 
in  itself  apart  from  the  conception.  But  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  go  beyond  our  conception,  without  the  aid  of  experience— 
which  presents  to  the  mind  nothing  but  phenomena,  or  to  attaiD 
by  the  help  of  mere  conceptions  to  a  conviction  of  the  existeoce 
of  new  kinds  of  objects  or  supernatural  beings. 

But  although  pure  speculative  reason  is  far  from  st:**^*---"*  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  it  is  oi  ;i* 

est  utility  in  correcting  our  conception  of  this  being — on  il>e 
supposition  that  we  can  attain  to  the  cognition  of  it  by  some 
other  means — in  making  it  consistent  with  itself  and  with  all 
other  conceptions  of  intelligible  objects,  clearing  it  from  all  that 
is  incompatible  with  the  conception  of  an  ens  summum,  ami 
eliminating  from  it  all  limitations  or  admixture  of  empirical  ele- 
ments* 

Transcendental  theology  is  still  therefore,  notwithstanding  its 
objective  insufficiency,  of  importance  in  a  negative  respect ;  it  is 
useful  as  a  test  of  the  procedure  of  reason  when  engaged  with 
pure  ideas,  no  other  than  a  transcendental  standard  being  in  this 
case  admissible.  For  if.  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Supreme  and  All-sufficient  Being  is  to  maintain 
its  validity  without  opposition,  it  must  be  of  the  highest  im* 
portancc  to  define  this  conception  in  a  correct  and  rigorous 
manner — as  the  transcendental  conception  of  a  necessar>*  beings 
to  eliminate  all  phenomenal  elements  (anthroponjorphism  in  tU 
most  extended  signification),  and  at  the  same  time  to  overthrow 
all  contradictory  assertions — be  they  atheistic,  deistic,  or  an* 
thropomorphic.  This  is  of  course  very  easy ;  as  the  same  argu- 
ments which  demonstrated  the  inability  of  human  t  to 
aifirm  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  must  be  alike  it 
to  prove  the  invalidity  of  its  denial.  For  it  is  impossible  to  gain 
from  the  pure  speculation  of  reason  demonstration  that  there 
exists  no  Supreme  Being,  as  the  ground  of  all  that  exists,  or 
that  this  being  possesses  none  of  those  properties  which  we  re* 
gard  as  analogical  with  the  dj-namical  qualities  of  a  thir•^tnf» 
being,  or  that,  as  the  anthropomorphists  would  have  us  b« 
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it  is  subject  to  all  the  limitations  which  sensibility  imposes  upon 
those  intelligences  which  exist  in  the  world  of  experience. 

A  Supreme  Being  is,  therefore,  for  the  speculative  reason^  a 
mere  ideal,  though  a  faultless  one — a  conception  whicli  perfects 
and  crowns  the  system  of  hiunan  cognition^  but  the  objective 
reaUty  of  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved  by  pure 
reason.  If  this  defect  is  ever  supplied  by  a  Moral  Theology, 
the  problematic  Transcendental  Theology  which  has  preceded* 
wiU  have  been  at  least  serviceable  as  demonstrating  the  mental 
necessity  existing  for  the  conception,  by  the  complete  determina- 
tion of  it  which  it  has  furnished*  and  the  ceaseless  testing  of  the 
coQciasions  of  a  reason  often  deceived  by  sense,  and  not  always 
in  harmony  with  its  own  ideas.  The  attributes  of  necessity^ 
infinitude,  unity,  existence  apart  from  the  world  (and  not  as  a 
world-soul),  eternity — free  from  conditions  of  time,  omnipres- 
ence— free  from  the  conditions  of  space,  omnipotence  and  others, 
arc  pure  transcendental  predicates ;  and  thus  the  accurate  con- 
ception of  a  Supreme  Being,  which  every  theology  require,  is 
furnished  by  transcendental  theology  alone. 


APPENDIX 

The  Transcendental  Dialectic 

Jf  ths  Regulative  EjHployment  of  0%e  Ideas  of  Pure  Reason 

The  result  of  all  the  dialectical  attempts  of  pure  reason  not 
only  confirms  the  truth  of  what  we  have  already  proved  in  our 
Transcendental  Anal>i:ic,  namely,  that  all  inferences  which 
5uld  lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of  experience  are  fallacious 
_  groundless,  but  it  at  the  same  time  teaches  us  this  im- 
~portant  lesson,  that  human  reason  has  a  natural  inclination  to 
overstep  these  limits^  and  that  transcendental  ideas  are  as 
much  the  natural  property  of  the  reason  as  categories  are  of 
Uie  iradcrstanding.  There  exists  this  difference,  however,  that 
while  the  categories  never  mislead  us,  outward  objects  being 
always  in  perfect  harmony  therewith,  ideas  are  the  parents  of 
trrcststible  illusions,  the  severest  and  most  subtle  criticism 
being  required  to  save  us  from  the  fallacies  which  they  induce. 
Whatever  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  our  powers,  will  be 
found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  final  purpose  and  proper 
employment  of  these  powers,  when  once  we  have  discovered 
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their  true  direction  and  aim.  We  are  entitled  to  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  there  exists  a  mode  of  employing  transcendental 
ideas  which  is  proper  and  immanent ;  although,  when  w^e  mis- 
take  their  meaning,  and  regard  them  as  conceptions  of  actual 
things,  their  mode  of  application  is  tramcendent  and  delusive. 
For  it  is  not  the  idea  itself,  but  only  the  emplo>Tnent  of  the 
idea  in  relation  to  possible  experience,  that  is  transcendent  or 
immanent.  An  idea  is  employed  transcendently,  when  it  is 
applied  to  an  object  falsely  beheved  to  be  adequate  with  and 
to  correspond  to  it ;  immancntly,  when  it  is  applied  solely  to 
the  cmplo>Tnent  of  the  understanding  in  the  sphere  of  expe- 
rience. Thus  all  errors  of  subreptio — of  misapplication,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  defects  of  judgment,  and  not  to  understand- 
ing or  reason. 

Reason  never  has  an  immediate  relation  to  an  object;  it 
relates  immediately  to  the  imderstanding  alone.  It  is  only 
through  the  understanding  that  it  can  be  employed  in  the  field 
of  experience.  It  does  not  form  conceptions  of  objects,  it  mere- 
ly arranges  them  and  gives  to  them  that  unity  which  they  arc 
capable  of  possessing  when  the  sphere  of  their  application  has 
been  extended  as  widely  as  possible.  Reason  avails  itself  of 
the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
producing  totality  in  the  different  series.  This  totality  the 
understanding  does  not  concern  itself  with ;  its  only  occupation 
is  the  connection  of  experiences,  by  which  series  of  conditions 
in  accordance  with  conceptions  are  established.  The  object 
of  reason  is  therefore  the  understanding  and  its  proper  destina- 
tion. As  the  latter  brings  unity  into  the  diversity  of  objects 
by  means  of  its  conceptions,  so  the  former  brings  unity  into  tlie 
diversity  of  conceptions  by  means  of  ideas ;  as  it  sets  the  final 
aim  of  a  collective  unity  to  the  operations  of  the  understanding, 
which  without  this  occupies  itself  with  a  distributive  unity 
alone. 

I  accordingly  maintain,  that  transcendental  ideas  can  never 
be  employed  as  constitutive  ideas,  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
ceptions of  objects,  and  that,  w^hen  thus  considered,  tliey  as- 
sume a  fallacious  and  dialectical  character.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  capable  of  an  admirable  and  indispensably  neces- 
sary application  to  objects — as  regulative  ideas,  directing  the 
understanding  to  a  certain  aim,  the  guiding  lines  towards  which 
all  its  laws  follow,  and  in  which  they  all  meet  in  one  point. 
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This  point — though  a  mere  idea  (focus  imaginarius),  that  is, 
not  a  point  from  which  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding 
do  really  proceed,  for  it  hes  beyond  the  sphere  of  possible  ex- 
perience— serves  notwithstanding  to  give  to  these  conceptions 
the  greatest  possible  unity  combined  with  the  greatest  possible 
ejctension.  Hence  arises  the  natural  illusion  which  induces  us 
to  believe  that  these  lines  proceed  from  an  object  which  lies  out 
of  the  sphere  of  empirical  cognition,  just  as  objects  reflected 
in  a  mirror  appear  to  be  behind  it-  But  this  illusion — ^which 
we  may  hinder  from  imposing  upon  us — is  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable, if  we  desire  to  see,  not  only  those  objects  which  lie 
before  us,  but  those  which  are  at  a  great  distance  behind  us ; 
that  is  to  say,  when,  in  the  present  case,  we  direct  the  aims  of 
the  understanding,  beyond  every  g^ven  experience,  towards  an 
extension  as  great  as  can  possibly  be  attained. 

If  we  review  our  cognitions  in  their  entire  extent,  we  shall 
find  that  the  peculiar  business  of  reason  is  to  arrange  them 
into  a  system,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  them  connection  accord* 
ing  to  a  principle.  This  unity  presupposes  an  idea — the  idea 
of  the  form  of  a  whole  (of  cognition),  preceding  the  de- 
tcmitnate  cognition  of  the  parts,  and  containing  the  conditions 
which  determine  d  priori  to  every  part  its  place  and  relation  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  whole  system.  This  idea  accordingly 
demands  complete  unity  in  the  cognition  of  the  understandings — 
not  the  unity  of  a  contingent  aggregate,  but  that  of  a  system 
ccMinccted  according  to  necessary  laws.  It  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  propriety  that  this  idea  is  a  conception  of  an  object ;  it  is 
merely  a  conception  of  the  complete  unity  of  the  conceptions 
of  objects,  in  so  far  as  this  unity  is  available  to  the  understand- 
hifi  as  a  rtJe,  Such  conceptions  of  reason  are  not  derived  from 
nature ;  on  the  contrary,  we  employ  them  for  the  interrogation 
and  tni^stigation  of  nature,  and  regard  our  cognition  as  defec- 
tive so  long  as  it  is  not  adequate  to  them.  We  admit  that  such  a 
as  pure  earth,  pure  tvater  or  pure  air,  is  not  to  be  discov- 
And  yet  we  require  these  conceptions  (which  have  their 
origin  in  the  reason,  so  far  as  regards  their  absolute  purity 
and  compV  )  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  share 

which  eai.  ^ie  natural  causes  has  in  every  phenomenon. 

Thus  the  dififerent  kinds  of  matter  arc  all  rcfcrrct!  to  earths 
mere  weight,  to  salts  and  inflammaWe  bodies^ — ^as  pure 
and  finally,  to  water  and  air — as  tlic  vchicnh  of  the 
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former,  or  the  machines  employed  by  them  in  their  op 
ttons — for  tlie  purpose  of  explaining  the  chemical  acliija  and 
reaction  of  bodies  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  a  medianisia 
For,  although  not  actually  so  expressed,  tlie  influence  of  sudi 
ideas  of  reason  is  very  observable  in  the  procedure  of  natuial 
philosophers. 

If  reason  is  the  faculty  of  deducing  the  particular  from  the 
general,  and  if  the  general  be  certain  in  se  and  given,  tt  is  only 
necessary  that  tlie  judgment  should  subsume  the  parttctib 
under  the  general,  the  particular  being  thus  necessarily 
temiined.  I  shall  term  this  the  demonstrative  or  apodictic  cm- 
plo>Tnent  of  reason.  If,  however,  the  general  is  admitted  as 
problematical  only,  and  is  a  mere  idea,  the  particular  case  is 
certain,  but  the  universality  of  the  rule  whicli  applies  to  this 
particular  case  remains  a  problem.  Several  particular  cases^ 
the  certainty  of  which  is  beyond  doubt,  are  then  taken  and 
examined,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  tlic  rule  is 
applicable  to  them;  and  if  it  appears  that  all  tlic  particular 
cases  which  can  be  collected  follow  from  the  rule,  its  umvcr- 
sality  is  inferred,  and  at  the  same  time,  all  the  causes  which 
have  not,  or  cannot  be  presented  to  our  observations,  are  con^ 
eluded  to  be  of  the  same  character  w  ith  those  which  we  have 
observed.  This  I  shall  term  the  hypothetical  employment 
the  reason. 

The  hypothetical  exercise  of  reason  by  the  aid  of  ideas 
employed  as  problematical  conceptions  is  properly  not  cansti* 
tutive.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  consider  the  subject  strictly,  the 
truth  of  the  rule,  which  has  been  employed  as  an  hypothesis, 
does  not  follow  from  the  use  that  is  made  of  it  by  reason*  For 
how  can  we  know  all  the  possible  cases  that  may  arise  ? — some 
of  which  may,  however,  prove  exceptions  to  the  unr  ryj 

of  the  rule.  This  employment  of  reason  is  merely  ri 
and  its  sole  aim  is  the  introduction  of  unity  into  the  aggregate 
of  our  particular  cognitions,  and  thereby  the  approximating  of 
the  rule  to  universality. 

The  object  of  the  hypothetical  employment  of  reason  is  thcr 
fore  the  systematic  unity  of  cognitions;  and  this  unity  is  tl 
criterion  of  the  truth  of  a  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  this  syste- 
matic unity — as  a  mere  idea — is  in  fact  merely  a  unity  projccti 
not  to  be  regarded  as  given,  but  only  in  the  light  of  a  problem- 
a  problem  which  serves,  however,  as  a  principle  for  the  variotuf 
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and  particular  exercise  of  the  understanding  in  experience, 
directs  it  with  regard  to  those  cases  which  arc  not  presented  to 
our  observation,  and  introduces  harmony  and  consistency  into 
all  its  operations. 

All  that  we  can  be  certain  of  from  the  above  considerations 
i5»  that  this  systematic  unity  is  a  logical  principle,  whose  aim 
is  to  assist  the  understanding,  where  it  cannot  of  itself  attaifl 
to  rules,  by  means  of  ideas,  to  bring  all  these  various  rules 
under  one  principle,  and  thus  to  insure  the  most  complete  con^ 
sistency  and  connection  that  can  be  attained.  But  the  asser- 
tion that  objects  and  tlie  understanding  by  which  they  are 
cognized  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  determined  to  systematic 
unity,  that  this  may  be  postulated  d  priori^  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  interest  of  reason^  and  that  we  arc  justified  in  de* 
daring  all  possible  cognitions — empirical  and  others — to  pos- 
sess systematic  unity,  and  to  be  subject  to  general  principles 
from  which,  notwithstanding  their  various  character,  they  are 
all  derivable — such  an  assertion  can  be  founded  only  upon  a 
ircnscendental  principle  of  reason,  which  would  render  this  sys- 
tematic unity  not  subjectively  and  logically — in  its  character  of 
a  method,  but  objectively  necessary. 

Wc  shall  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  The  conceptions  of 
the  understanding  make  us  acquainted,  among  many  other  kinds 
of  unity,  with  tliat  of  the  causality  of  a  substance,  which  is 
termed  power.  The  different  phenomenal  manifestations  of 
the  same  substance  appear  at  first  view  to  be  so  very  dissimilar, 
that  we  are  inclined  to  assume  the  existence  of  just  as  many 
Jiffcrent  powers  as  there  are  different  effects — as,  in  the  case 
of  the  human  mind,  we  have  feeling,  consciousness,  imagination, 
mcmorVf  ivit,  analysis,  pleasure,  desire,  and  so  on.  Now  we 
arc  required  by  a  logical  maxim  to  reduce  these  differences  to 
as  small  a  number  as  possible,  by  comparing  them  and  discov- 
ering the  hidden  identity  which  exists.  We  must  inquire,  for 
example,  whether  or  not  imagination  (connected  with  con- 
sciousness), memor>%  wit,  and  analysis  are  not  merely  different 
forms  of  understanding  and  reason,  Tlie  idea  of  a  fundamental 
power,  the  existence  of  which  no  effort  of  logic  can  assure  us 
of^  is  the  problem  to  be  solved,  for  the  systematic  representation 
of  the  existing  variety  of  powers.  The  logical  principle  of 
reason  requires  us  to  produce  as  great  a  unity  as  is  possible  in 
the  system  of  our  cognitions ;  and  the  more  the  phenomena  of 
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this  and  the  other  power  are  found  to  be  identical,  the 
probable  does  it  become,  that  they  arc  notlting  but  difiereti 
manifestations  of  one  and  tlie  same  power,  whidi  ma)'  be  caft 
relatively  speaking,  a  fundamental  po:ccr.    And  so  with  othe 
cases. 

These  relatively  fundamental  powers  must  again  be  coca^ 
pared  with  each  other,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  one  radic 
and  absolutely  fundamental  power  of  which  they  are  but  the 
manifestations.  But  this  unity  is  purely  hypothetical.  It  is 
not  maintained,  that  this  unity  does  really  exist,  but  that  wc 
must,  in  tlie  interest  of  reason,  that  is,  for  the  establishment  of 
principles  for  the  various  rales  presented  by  experience,  try  to 
discover  and  introduce  it,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  into  the  sphere 
of  our  cognitions. 

But  the  transcendental  employment  of  the  understanding 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  idea  of  a  fundamental  power 
is  not  problematical,  but  that  it  possesses  objective  reaV  \\ 

thus  the  systematic  unity  of  the  various  powers  or  fot  4 1 

substance  is  demanded  by  the  understanding  and  erected  into  an 
apodictic   or   necessary   principle.     For,   without   having   at- 
tempted to  discover  the  unity  of  the  various  powers  existing  in 
nature,  nay,  even  after  all  our  attempts  have  failed,  we  notvviih* 
standing  presuppose  that  it  does  exist,  and  may  be,  sooner  or 
later,  discovered.    And  this  reason  does*  not  only,  as  in  tlie  case 
above  adduced,  with  regard  to  the  unity  of  substance,  but  wher 
many  substances,  although  all  to  a  certain  extent  homogeneous 
are  discoverable,  as  in  the  case  of  matter  in  general.    Here  also 
does  reason  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  system    " 
various  powers — inasmuch  as  particular  laws  of  nar 
ordinate  to  general  laws;   and  parsimony  in  principles  is  not 
merely  an  economical  principle  of  reason,  but  an  essential  Jmw  of 
nature. 

We  cannot  understand,  in  fact,  how  a  logical  principle  of  unity 
can  of  right  exist,  unless  w^c  presuppose  a  transcendental  prir 
ciple,  by  which  such  a  systematic  unity — as  a  property  of  object 
themselves — is  regarded  as  necessary     priori    For  with  wt 
right  can  reason,  in  its  logical  exercise,  require  us  to  r«"r 
variety  of  forces  which  nature  displays,  as  in  effect  a  '>  )J 

unity,  and   to  deduce  them   from  one   fundamental 
lK>wer,  when  she  is  free  to  admit  tluit  it  is  just  as  poss:    /  ,  .  iti 
all  forces  should  be  different  in  kind,  and  that  a  systematic  unity 
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is  not  comfonnable  to  the  design  of  nature?  In  this  view  of  the 
case,  reason  would  be  proceeding  in  direct  opposition  to  her  own 
Jestination.  by  setting  as  an  aim  an  idea  which  entirely  conflicts 
irith  the  procedure  and  arrangement  of  nature.  Neither  can  we 
assert  that  reason  has  previously  inferred  this  unity  from  the 
contingent  nature  of  phenomena.  For  the  law  of  reason  which 
requires  us  to  seek  for  this  unity  is  a  neccssar>'  law,  inasmuch  as 
without  it  we  should  not  possess  a  faculty  of  reason,  not  with- 
out reason  a  consistent  and  seJf-accordant  mode  of  employing 
the  understanding,  nor,  in  the  absence  of  tliis,  any  proper  and 
sufficient  criterion  of  empirical  truth.     In  relation  to  this  cri- 

^terion,  tlierefore.  we  must  supjxjsc  the  idea  of  tlie  systematic 
unity  of  nature  to  possess  objective  validity  and  necessity. 
We  find  this  transi       '      al  presuf  1  *     *       ;  in  dif- 

ferent forms  in  the  \  -^  of  phii  gh  they 

have  neither  recognized  it  nor  confessed  to  themselves  its  pres- 
ence. That  the  diversities  of  individual  things  do  not  exclude 
identit}^  of  species,  that  the  various  species  must  be  considered  as 
Bierely  different  determinations  of  a  few  genera,  and  tliese  again 
as  divisions  of  still  higher  races,  and  so  on — ^tljat,  accordingly,  a 
certain  systematic  unity  of  all  possible  empirical  conceptions,  in 
so  far  as  they  can  be  deduced  from  higher  and  more  general  con- 

Iceptions,  must  be  sought  for,  is  a  scholastic  maxim  or  logical 
principle,  without  which  reason  could  not  be  employed  by  us. 
For  wc  can  infer  the  particular  from  the  general,  only  in  so  far 
as  general  properties  of  things  constitute  tlie  foundation  upon 
which  the  particular  rest. 
That  the  same  unity  exists  m  nature  is  presupposed  by  phil- 
osophers in  the  well-known  scholastic  maxim,  whidi  forbids  us 
unnecessarily  to  augment  the  number  of  entities  or  principles 
(entia  prtictir  necessitaiem  na$t  esse  multipHcanda).  This 
maxim  asserts  that  nature  herself  assists  in  the  e^tablislunent  of 
V               of  reason,  and  that  the  diversity  of 

p:....  ...na  should  not  deter  us  froii. ,... ;.  of  discover- 
ing beneath  this  diversity  a  unity  of  fundamental  properties,  of 
irhich  the  aforesaid  variety  is  but  a  more  or  less  det 
Dm!.    This  unity,  although  a  mere  idea,  has  been  alw;i      , 
sued  witli  so  much  seal,  that  thinkers  have  found  it  necessary 
*      '           *          icoiinige  it    It  was  coo- 
re  able  to  reduce  all  aahs 
lo  two  main  genera — acids  and  alkalis ;  and  tliey  regard  this 
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difference  as  itself  a  mere  variety,  or  different  manifestation  of 
one  and  the  same  fondamental  material.  The  different  kinds  of 
earths  (stones  and  even  metals)  chemists  have  endeavored  to 
reduce  to  three,  and  afterwards  to  two;  but  still,  not  content 
with  this  advance,  they  cannot  but  think  that  behind  these  diver- 
sities  there  lurks  hot  one  genus — nay,  that  even  salts  and  earths 
have  a  common  principle.  It  might  be  conjectured  that  this  is 
merely  an  economical  plan  of  reason,  for  the  purpose  of  sparing 
itself  trouble,  and  an  attempt  of  a  purely  hypothetical  character, 
which,  when  successful,  gives  an  appearance  of  probability  to 
the  principle  of  explanation  employed  by  the  reason.  But  a 
selfish  purpose  of  this  kind  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
idea,  according  to  which  every  one  presupposes  that  this  unity 
is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  reason  does 
not  in  this  case  request^  but  requires,  although  we  are  quite 
unable  to  determine  the  proper  limits  of  this  unity. 

If  the  diversity  existing  in  phenomena— a  diversity  not  of 
form  (for  in  this  they  may  be  similar)  but  of  content — were  so 
great  that  the  subtlest  human  reason  could  never  by  comparison 
discover  in  them  the  least  similarity  (which  is  not  impossible), 
in  this  case  the  logical  law  of  genera  would  be  without  founda- 
tion, the  conception  of  a  genus,  nay,  all  general  conceptions 
would  be  impossible,  and  the  faculty  of  the  understanding,  the 
exercise  of  which  is  restricted  to  the  world  of  conceptions,  could 
not  exist.  The  logical  principle  of  genera,  accordingly,  if  it  is 
to  be  applied  to  nature  (by  which  I  mean  objects  presented  to 
our  senses),  presupposes  a  transcendental  principle.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  principle,  homogeneity  is  necessarily  presupposed 
in  the  variety  of  phenomena  (although  we  are  unable  to  deter- 
mine d  priori  the  degree  of  this  homogeneity),  because  without 
it  no  empirical  conceptions,  and  consequently  no  experience, 
would  be  possible. 

The  logical  principle  of  genera,  which  demands  identity  in 
phenomena,  is  balanced  by  another  principle — that  of  species, 
which  requires  variety  and  diversity  in  things,  notwithstanding 
their  accordance  in  the  same  genus,  and  directs  the  understand- 
ing to  attend  to  the  one  no  less  than  to  the  other.  This  principle 
(of  the  faculty  of  distinction)  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  levity  of 
the  former  (the  faculty  of  wit) ;  and  reason  exhibits  in  this  re- 
spect a  double  and  conflicting  interest — on  the  one  hand  the 
interest  in  the  extent  (the  interest  of  generality)  in  relation  to 
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genera^  on  the  other  that  of  the  content  (the  interest  of  individu- 
ality) in  relation  to  the  variety  of  species.  In  the  former  case, 
the  understanding  cogitates  more  under  its  conceptions,  in  the 
latter  it  cogitates  more  in  them.  This  distinction  manifests  it- 
self likewise  in  the  habits  of  thought  peculiar  to  natural  philo- 
sophers, some  of  whom — the  remarkably  speculative  heads — 
may  be  said  to  be  hostile  to  heterogeneity  in  phenomena,  and 
have  their  eyes  always  fixed  on  the  unity  of  genera,  while  others 
— with  a  strong  empirical  tendency — aim  unceasingly  at  the 
analysis  of  phenomena,  and  almost  destroy  in  us  the  hope  of  ever 
being  able  to  estimate  the  character  of  these  according  to  general 
principles. 

The  latter  mode  of  thought  is  evidently  based  upon  a  logical 
principle,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  systematic  completeness  of  all 
cognitions.  This  principle  authorizes  me,  beginning  at  the 
genus,  to  descend  to  the  various  and  diverse  contained  under  it; 
and  in  this  way  extension,  as  in  the  former  case  unity,  is  assured 
to  the  system.  For  if  we  merely  examine  the  sphere  of  the  con- 
ception which  indicates  a  genus,  we  cannot  discover  how  far  it 
is  possible  to  proceed  in  the  division  of  that  sphere ;  just  as  it  is 
impossible,  from  the  consideration  of  the  space  occupied  by 
matter,  to  determine  how  far  we  can  proceed  in  the  division  of  it 
Hence  every  genus  must  contain  different  species,  and  these 
again  different  sub-species;  and  as  each  of  the  latter  must  itself 
contain  a  sphere  (must  be  of  a  certain  extent,  as  a  conceptus 
communis) ^  reason  demands  that  no  species  or  sub-species  is  to 
be  considered  as  tlie  lowest  possible.  For  a  species  or  sub- 
species, being  always  a  conception,  which  contains  only  what 
is  common  to  a  number  of  different  things,  does  not  completely 
determine  any  individual  thing,  or  relate  immediately  to  it,  and 
must  consequently  contain  other  conceptions,  that  is,  other  sub- 
species under  it.  This  law  of  specification  may  be  thus  ex* 
pressed: — Entium  varietatcs  non  temere  sunt  minuendce. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  logical  law*  would  likewise  be 
without  sense  or  application,  were  it  not  based  upon  a  transcen- 
dental latv  of  V  *  i*^>«,  which  certainly  does  r  're  that 
ihe  differences  in  phenomena  should  be  .  it  num- 
ber, for  the  logical  principle,  which  merely  maintains  the  iiftf#- 
tfrminaieness  of  the  logical  sphere  of  a  con-  *'  in  relation 
to  its  possible  division,  does  not  authoriite  tin  a*nX :  while 
it  does  impose  upon  the  understanding  the  duty  of  searching  for 
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sub-species  to  every  species,  and  minor  differences  tn  evert*  dii^ 
ference.    For,  were  there  no  lower  co- 

tliere  be  any  higher.    Now  the  under&t*i,.  .,.,^  ^  ,^ ._  ,..,. 

means  of  conceptions;    consequently,  how  far  .soever  it  may 
proceed  in  division,  never  by  mere  intuition,  but  -wer ' 

and  lower  conceptions.    The  cognition  of  pht- n  :    _:  _  __    limrj 
complete  determination  (which  is  possible  only  by  means  of  i 
understanding)  requires  an  unceasingly  continued  spcctAcatioftI 
of  conceptions,  and  a  progression  to  ever  smaller  differences,  off 
which  abstraction  had  been  made  in  the  conception  of  the  species, 
and  still  more  in  that  of  the  genus. 

This  law  of  specification  cannot  be  deduced  from  experience;! 
it  can  never  present  us  with  a  principle  of  so  universal  an  appli- 
cation.   Empirical  specification  very  soon  stops  in  it<  '^•-♦^'^nioo' 
of  diversities,  and  requires  the  guidance  of  the  trs  lital 

law,  as  a  principle  of  the  reason — a  law  which  in 
necessity  of  never  ceasing  in  our  search  for  di... . ...... 

although  these  may  not  present  themselves  to  the  senses,  Tlull 
absorbent  earths  are  of  different  kinds,  could  ot  " 
covered  by  obeying  tlie  anticipatory  law  of  reason, 
poses  upon  the  understanding  the  task  of  discovering  the  differ*! 
ences  existing  between  these  earths,  and  supposes  that  nature  i 
is  richer  in  substances  than  our  senses  would  indicate,  Tbcj 
faculty  of  the  understanding  belongs  to  us  just  as  much  under] 
the  presupposition  of  differences  in  the  objects  of  nature,  as] 
under  the  condition  that  tliese  objects  are  homogeneous*  becauicj 
we  could  not  possess  conceptions,  nor  make  any  use  of  our  tin- 1 
derstanding,  were  not  the  phenomena  included  under  tliese  coo- 1 
ceptions  in  some  respects  dissimilar,  as  well  as  similar^  in  their  | 
character. 

Reason  thus  prepares  the  sphere  of  the  tmderstandiDg^  for  thcj 
operations  of  this  faculty*  r.  by  the  principle  of  the  hamog£m^ 
eity  of  the  diverse  in  higher  genera;  2.  by  the  prin      * 
variety  of  the  homogeneous  in  lower  species;  and.  f 
the  systematic  unity,  it  adds,  3.  a  law  of  the  iiMniiy  of  aU  conn 
ceptions,  which  prescribes  a  continuous  transhion  from  onc| 
species  to  every  other  by  the  gradual  increase  of  diversity.    Wcl 
may  term  these  the  principles  of  the  homogeneity,  the  speciB-X 
cation,  and  the  continuity  of  forms.    The  latter  results  from  the| 
union  of  the  two  former,  inasmuch  as  we  regard  the  systematicl 
connection  as  complete  in  thought*  in   the  ascent  to  btgherl 
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genera,  as  well  as  in  the  descent  to  lower  species.  For  all  diver- 
sities must  be  related  to  each  other,  as  they  all  spring  from  one 
highest  genus,  descending  through  the  different  gradations  of  a 
more  and  more  extended  determination. 

We  may  illustrate  the  systematic  unity  produced  by  the  three 
logical  principles  in  the  following  manner.  Every  conception 
may  be  regarded  as  a  point,  which,  as  the  stand-point  of  a  spec- 
tator, has  a  certain  horizon,  which  may  be  said  to  enclose  a  num- 
ber of  tilings,  that  may  be  viewed,  so  to  speak,  from  tliat  centre. 
Within  this  horizon  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  other 
points,  each  of  which  has  its  own  horizon,  smaller  and  more 
circumscribed;  in  other  words,  every  species  contains  sub- 
species, according  to  the  principle  of  specification,  and  the  logical 
horizon  consists  of  smaller  horizons  (sub-species),  but  not  of 
points  (individuals),  which  possess  no  extent.  But  different 
horizons  or  genera,  which  include  under  them  so  many  concep- 
tions, may  have  one  common  horizon,  from  which,  as  from  a 
mid-point,  they  may  be  surveyed;  and  we  may  proceed  thus, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  highest  genus,  or  universal  and  true  horizon, 
which  is  determined  by  tlie  highest  conception,  and  which  con- 
tains under  itself  all  differences  and  varieties,  as  genera,  species, 
and  sub-species. 

To  this  highest  stand-point  I  am  conducted  by  the  law  of 
homogeneity,  as  to  all  lower  and  more  variously-determined 
conceptions  by  the  law  of  specification.  Now*  as  in  this  way 
there  exists  no  void  in  the  whole  extent  of  all  possible  concep- 
tiomSj  and  as  out  of  the  sphere  of  these  the  mind  can  discover 
nollting,  there  arises  from  the  presupposition  of  the  universal 
horizon  above  mentioned,  and  its  complete  division,  the  prin- 
ciple :  Non  datur  vacuum  formarum.  This  principle  asserts  that 
there  are  not  different  primitive  and  highest  genera,  which  stand 
isolated,  so  to  speak,  from  each  other,  but  all  the  various  genera 
are  mere  divisions  and  limitations  of  one  highest  and  universal 
genus ;  and  hence  follows  immediately  the  principle:  Datur  con- 
Hnuum  formarum.  This  principle  indicates  that  all  differences 
of  spedes  limit  each  other,  and  do  not  admit  of  transition  from 
one  to  another  by  a  saltus,  but  only  through  smaller  degrees  of 
the  difference  between  the  one  species  and  the  other.  In  one 
,  word,  there  are  no  species  •  --des  which  (in  the  view  of 

reason)  arc  the  nearest  pf  ■)  each  other;    intermediate 

Specks  or  sub-spcdes  being  always  po&sibie,  the  difference  of 
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which  from  each  of  the  former  is  always  smaller  than  the  differ- 1 
ence  existing  between  these. 

The  first  law,  therefore,  directs  us  to  avoid  the  not  ion  that . 
there  exist  different  primal  genera,  and  enounces  the  fact  of] 
perfect  homogeneity ;   the  second  imposes  a  dieck  tipoa  this 
tendency  to  unity  and  prescribes  the  distinction  of  sub-spcdes..  J 
before  proceeding  to  apply  our  general  conceptions  to  indi-f 
viduals.    The  third  unites  both  the  former,  by  enouncing  the 
fact  of  homogeneity  as  existing  even  in  the  most  >*arious  c!H  er- 
sity,  by  means  of  the  gradual  transition  from  one  sp 
another.    Thus  it  indicates  a  relationship  between  the  liincran 
branches  or  species,  in  so  far  as  they  all  spring  from  the  sssat 
stem. 

But  this  logical  law  of  the  continuum  specicrum  {famumm 
logkarum)  presupposes  a  transcendental  principle   (lex  Cffn-  \ 
iinui  in  natura),  without  which  the  understanding  might  he  led  j 
into  error,  by  following  the  guidance  of  the  former,  and  thns 
perhaps  pursuing  a  path  contrar>'  to  that  prescribed  by  nature. 
Tliis  law  must  consequently  be  based  upon  pure  transcendental, 
and  not  upon  empirical  considerations.    For,  in  the  latter  case, 
it  would  come  later  than  the  system ;  whereas  it  is  really  itsdf  I 
the  parent  of  all  that  is  systematic  in  our  cognition  of  nature. 
These  principles  are  not  mere  hv^potheses  employed  for  the  pur*  I 
pose  of  experimenting  upon  nature ;  although  when  any  such  , 
connection  is  discovered,  it  forms  a  solid  ground  for  regarding 
the  hypothetical  unity  as  \^id  in  the  sphere  of  nature — and  thus 
they  are  in  this  respect  not  without  their  use*    But  we  go  far- 
ther, and  maintain  that  it  is  manifest  tliat  these  principles  of  j 
parsimony  in  fundamental  causes,  variety  in  effects,  and  affinity  ' 
in  phenomena,  are  in  accordance  both  with  reason  and  nattutt  I 
and  that  they  are  not  mere  metljods  or  plans  devised  for  the  pur-  i 
pose  of  assisting  us  in  our  observation  of  the  external  world. 

But  it  is  plain  that  this  continuity  of  f  '  *       to 

which  no  adequate  object  can  be  disco vt  \ad  | 

this  for  tw*o  reasons.  First,  because  the  species  in  nature  are  ' 
really  div^ided,  and  hence  fonn  quanta  discreta^  and«  if  the 
gradual  progression  through  their  afiinity  were  contimions.  the 
intermediate  members  lying  between  two  given  species  must  be 
infinite  in  number,  which  is  impossible.  Secondly,  l>ecau$e  we 
cannot  make  any  determinate  empirical  use  of  this  law*,  tnas- 
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luch  as  It  docs  not  present  us  with  any  criterion  of  affinity 

krhich  could  aid  us  in  determining  how  far  we  ought  to  pursue 

"the  graduation  of  differences ;  it  merely  contains  a  general  indi- 

-cation  tJiat  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  for  and,  if  possible,  to  discover 


When  Wf  arrange  these  principles  of  systematic  unity  in  the 
3rder  coniformablc  to  their  employment  in  experience,  they  will 
Bland  thus:  Variety,  Affinity,  Unity,  each  of  them,  as  ideas, 
'  I  in  the  highest  degree  of  their  completeness.  Reason 
[j  ^  the  existence  of  cognitions  of  the  understanding, 

►  hich  have  a  direct  relation  to  experience,  and  aims  at  the  ideal 
jnity  of  these  cognitions — a  unity  which  far  transcends  all  ex- 
perience or  empirical  notions.  The  affinity  of  the  diverse,  not- 
athstanding  the  differences  existing  between  its  parts,  has  a 
relation  to  things,  but  a  stiil  closer  one  to  the  mere  properties 
ind  powers  of  things.  For  example,  imperfect  experience  may 
esent  the  orbits  of  the  planets  as  circular.  But  we  discover 
itions  from  this  course,  and  w*e  proceed  to  suppose  that  the 
nets  revolve  in  a  patli  w^hich,  if  not  a  circle,  is  of  a  character 
nlar  to  it.  That  is  to  say.  the  movements  of  those  planets 
io  not  form  a  circle,  will  approximate  more  or  less  to  the 
firopcrties  of  a  circle*  and  probably  form  an  ellipse.  The  paths 
>f  comets  exhibit  still  greater  variations,  for,  so  far  as  our  obser- 
ration  extends,  tlicy  do  not  return  upon  their  own  course  in  a 
rclc  or  eUipse.  But  we  proceed  to  the  conjecture  that  comets 
ribe  a  parabola,  a  figure  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  ellipse. 
In  fact,  a  parabola  is  merely  an  ellipse,  with  its  longer  axis  pro- 
luccd  to  an  indefinite  extent.  Thus  these  principles  conduct  us 
a  unity  in  the  genera  of  the  forms  of  these  orbits,  and,  pro- 
ceeding funher,  to  a  unity  as  regards  the  cause  of  the  motions  of 
heavenly  bodies — that  is*  gravitation.  But  we  go  on  ex- 
ndtiig  our  conquests  over  nature,  and  endeavor  to  explain  all 
seenung  deviations  from  these  rules,  and  even  make  additions 

our  system  which  no  experience  can  ever      ^ 
Example,  the  theory,  in  afhuity  with  that  of  * 
3lic  path;)  of  comets,  pursuing  which,  these  bodies  leave  our 
dlar  system,  and,  passing  from  sun  to  sun,  unite  the  most  dis- 
parts of  the  infinite  universe,  which  is  held  together  by  the 
2mc  moving  power. 
The  most   remarkable  circumstance  connected   with  these 
^pl$&  is«  that  they  seem  to  be  transcendental^  an4  although 
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only  containing  ideas  for  the  guidance  of  the  empirical  exercu< 
of  reason,  and  altliough  this  empirical  eniploymeDt  standi  lo 
these  ideas  in  an  asymptotic  relation  alone  (to  use  a  mathcinaii' 
cal  term),  that  is,  continually  approximate,  without  ever  hmn 
able  to  attain  to  them,  they  possess,  notwithstanding',  as  d  ftfisn 
syntlietical  propositions,  objective  though  undetermined 
ity,  and  are  available  as  rules  for  possible  experience,  l»| 
elaboration  of  our  experience,  they  may  also  be  cini)loycd 
great  advantage,  as  heuristic  *  principles,  A  transcende 
deduction  of  them  cannot  be  made ;  such  a  deduction  being 
ways  impossible  in  the  case  of  ideas,  as  has  been  already  sliG 

We  distinguished^  in  the  Transcendental  Analytic,  the  df 
fftkal  principles  of  the  understanding,  which  are  negulative| 
ciples  of  intuition,  from  the  mathematical,  which  are  cons 
principles  of  intuition.     These  dynamical  law^s  are,  he 
constitutive  in  relation  to  experience,  inasmuch  as  they  rcwfef 
the  conceptions  without  w^iich  experience  could  not  exists  \ 
sible  d  priori.    But  the  principles  of  pure  reason  cannot  be  * 
stitutive  even  in  regard  to  empirical  conceptions,  because  : 
sensuous  schema  corresponding  to  them  can  be  discovered,  i 
they  cannot  therefore  have  an  object  in  concreio.     Now, 
grant  that  they  cannot  be  employed  in  the  sphere  of  experie 
as  constitutive  principles,  how  shall  I  secure  for  tiiera  emp 
ment  and  objective  validity  as  regulative  principles,  and  tn  w| 
way  can  they  be  so  employed  ? 

The  understanding  is  the  object  of  reason,  as  sensibility  if  i 
object  of  the  understanding.     The  production  of  s>*steniatit 
unity  in  all  the  empirical  operations  of  the  understanding  is  1 
proper  occupation  of  reason ;   just  as  it  is  the  business  of 
understanding  to  connect  the  various  content  of  phenomena  1 
means  of  conceptions,  and  subject  them  to  empirical  iaws. 
the  operations  of  the  understanding  are»  without  the  sche 
of  sensibility,  undetermined ;    and,  in  the  same  manner, 
unity  of  reason  is  perfectly  undetermined  as  regards  the 
ditions  under  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  the  understand 
ought  to  carry  the  systematic  connection  of  its  conccptic 
But,  although  it  is  impossible  to  discover  in  intuition  a 
for  the  complete  systematic  unity  of  all  the  conceptions  of  ' 
understanding,  there  must  be  some  analogon  of  this  sche 
This  analogon  is  the  idea  of  the  maximum  of  the  divisii 

*  From  the  Grcdc  tvpi^mm^ 
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he  connection  of  our  cognition  in  one  principle.  For  we  may 
vc  a  determinate  notion  of  a  maximum  and  an  absolutely  pcr- 
ect,  all  the  restrictive  conditions  which  are  connected  with  an 
[indeterminate  and  various  content,  having  been  abstracted, 
us  the  idea  of  reason  is  analogous  with  a  sensuous  schema, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  application  of  the  categories  to  the 
schema  of  reason  does  not  present  a  cognition  of  any  object  (as 
s  the  case  with  the  application  of  the  categories  to  sensuous 
schemata),  but  merely  provides  us  with  a  rule  or  principle  for 
the  systematic  imity  of  the  exercise  of  the  understanding.  Now, 
ever)-  principle  which  imposes  upon  the  exercise  of  the  under- 
nding  d  priori  compliance  with  the  rule  of  systematic  unity, 
also  relates,  although  only  in  an  indirect  manner,  to  an  object  of 
riencc,  the  principles  of  pure  reason  w^ill  also  possess  objec- 
ve  reality  and  validity  in  relation  to  experience.  But  they  will 
not  aim  at  determining  our  know^Iedgc  in  regard  to  any  em- 
pirical object ;  they  will  merely  indicate  the  procedure,  follow- 
ing which,  the  empirical  and  determinate  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing may  be  in  complete  harmony  and  connection  with  itself 
—a  result  which  is  produced  by  its  being  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  principle  of  systematic  unity,  so  far  as  that  is  possible, 
and  deduced  from  it. 

I  term  all  subjective  principles,  which  are  not  derived  from 
o&servation  of  the  constitution  of  an  object,  but  from  the  interest 
which  Reason  has  in  producing  a  certain  completeness  in  her 
cognition  of  that  object,  maxims  of  reason.  Thus  there  are 
maxims  of  speculative  reason,  which  arc  based  solely  upon  its 
speculative  interest,  although  they  appear  to  be  objective  prin- 
ciples. 

When  principles  which  are  really  regulative  are  regarded  as 
constitutive,  and  employed  as  objective  principles,  contr  ' 
lions  must  arise;  but  if  they  are  considered  as  mere  ma^ 
there  IS  no  room  for  contradictions  of  any  kind,  as  they  then 
merely  indicate  the  different  interests  of  reason,  which  occasion 
differences  in  the  mode  of  thought.  In  effect,  Reason  has  only 
one  single  interest,  and  the  seeming  contradiction  existing  lie- 
tween  her  maxims  merely  indicates  a  difference  in,  and  a  recip- 
FDcal  limitation  of,  the-methods  by  which  this  interest  h  satisfied. 
This  rcasoner  has  at  heart  the  tntenKt  of  diversity — in  accord- 
ance  with  the  principle  of  specification;  anoth**^  ^^'*-  \r^u  r,-zf  ,f 
mnity — ^in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  a 
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believes  that  his  judgment  rests  upon  a  thorough  insight  into 
the  subject  he  is  examining,  and  yet  it  has  been  influenctd  90kl)f 

by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  adherence  to  some 
principles,  neither  of  which  are  objective,  but  i 
from  the  interest  of  reason,  and  on  this  account  lo  be  lemicii 
maxims  rather  than  principles.    When  I  observe  mte^^*  —  •  -tea 
disputing  about  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  ni'-  .;!>, 

or  plants,  and  even  of  minerals,  those  on  the  one  &tdc  assunun^ 
the  existence  of  certain  national  characteristics,  certain  wdl* 
defined  and  hereditary  distinctions  of  family,  race,  and  so  on. . 
while  the  other  side  maintain  that  nature  has  endowed  all  races  j 
of  men  with  the  same  faculties  and  dispositions,  and  that  ail  | 
differences  are  but  the  result  of  external  and  accidental  circuiQ*  | 
stances — I  have  only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  r     '         ire 
of  the  subject  of  discussion,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusi"  [  is 

a  subject  far  too  deep  for  us  to  judge  of,  and  that  there  is  Uttle 
probability  of  either  party  being  able  to  speak  from  a  perfect 
insight  into  and  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  itsdt 
Botli  have,  in  reality,  been  struggling  for  the  two-fold  interest 
of  reason;  the  one  maintaining  the  one  interest,  the  otiier  the 
other.  But  tliis  difference  between  the  maxims  of  diversity  and 
unity  may  easily  be  reconciled  and  adjusted  ;  although,  so  long 
as  they  are  regarded  as  objective  principles,  they  must  ocoksion 
not  only  contradictions  and  polemic,  but  place  hindrances  in  ibc 
w^ay  of  the  advancement  of  truth,  until  some  mer  [^ 

covered  of  reconciling  these  conflicting  interests,  an  i^r 

reason  into  union  and  harmony  with  itself 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  so-called  law  discovcrca  ny 
Leibnitz,*  and  supported  with  remarkable  ability  by  Bonnet  | 
— the  law  of  the  coniinuous  gradation  of  created  beings,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  an  inference  from  the  principle  of  aflftnity  i 
for  observation  and  study  of  the  order  of  nature  could  never 
present  it  to  the  mind  as  an  objective  truth.  The  step»  of  this 
ladder,  as  they  appear  in  experience,  are  too  far  apart  from  each 
other,  and  the  so-called  petty  differences  between  different  kinds 
of  animals  are  in  nature  commonly  so  wide  s  ns,  that  no 

confidence  can  be  placed  in  such  views  (par:.  .  „  y  when  wc 
reflect  on  the  great  variety  of  things^  and  the  ease  with  whtcfa 
we  can  discover  resemblances),  and  no  faith  in  the  laws  whjcb 


•  L«ibnitt. 
*».  ch.  ^ 


'  Noovemx  Btiait,**  Liv> 


t  BoilflM, 

Nfttuf  ,*'  pp. 
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are  said  to  express  the  aims  and  purposes  of  nature*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  method  of  investigating  the  order  of  nature  in 
the  light  of  this  principle,  and  the  maxim  which  requires  us  to 
regard  this  order — it  being  still  undetermined  how  far  it  ex- 
tends — as  really  existing  in  nature,  is  beyond  doubt  a  legitimate 
and  excellent  principle  of  reason — a  principle  which  extends 
further  than  any  experience  or  observation  of  ours,  and  which, 
without  giving  us  any  positive  knowledge  of  anvthing  in  the 
region  of  experience,  guides  us  to  the  goal  of  systematic  unity. 

Of  the  Ultimate  End  of  the  Natural  Dialectie  of  Human 

Reason, 

The  ideas  of  pure  reason  cannot  be,  of  themselves  and  in  their 
own  nature,  dialectical ;  it  is  from  their  misemployment  alone 
that  fallacies  and  illusions  arise.  For  they  originate  in  the 
iiatiu"e  of  reason  itself,  and  it  is  impossible  that  this  supreme 
tribunal  for  all  the  rights  and  claims  of  speculation  should  be 
itself  undeserving  of  confidence  and  promotive  of  error.  It  is  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  these  ideas  have  a  genuine  and  legiti- 
mate aim.  It  is  true,  the  mob  of  sophists  raise  against  reason  the 
cry  of  inconsistency  and  contradiction,  and  affect  to  despise  the 
^government  of  that  faculty,  because  they  cannot  understand  its 
^constitution,  while  it  is  to  its  beneficial  influences  alone  that  they 
owe  tlie  position  and  the  intelligence  which  enable  them  to  criti- 
cise and  to  blame  its  procedure. 

We  cannot  employ  an  d  priori  conception  with  certainty,  until 
we  have  made  a  transcendental  deduction  thereof.    The  ideas  of 
^pttre  reason  do  not  admit  of  the  same  kind  of  deduction  as  the 
r categories.    But  if  they  are  to  possess  the  least  objective  validity, 
and  to  represent  anything  but  mere  creations  of  thought  {entia 
ratioftis  ratiocinantis),  a  deduction  of  them  must  t)e  possible 
This  deduction  will  complete  the  critical  task  imposed  upon  pur 
reason ;  and  it  is  to  this  part  of  our  labors  that  we  now  proceed 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  thing's  being  presented 
to  the  mind  as  an  object  in  an  absolute  sense,  or  merely  as  an 
ieal  object.    In  the  former  case  I  employ  my  conceptions  to  de- 
ffermine  the  object ;  in  the  latter  case  nothing  is  present  to  the 
mind  but  a  mere  schema,  which  docs  not  relate  directly  to  an 
object,  not  even  in  a  h>'pothetical  sense,  but  which  ^ 
Mor  the  purpose  of  representing  other  objects  to  tr 
mediate  and  indirect  manner,  by  means  of  thdr  relation  to  tlie 
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idea  in  the  intellect.  Thus  I  say,  the  conception  of  a  supreme  ^ 
intelligence  is  a  mere  idea ;  that  is  to  say,  its  objective  rcalil 
does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  it  has  an  immediate  n '''*- 
an  object  (for  in  this  sense  we  have  no  means  of  cslabl  i 
objective  validity),  it  is  merely  a  schema  constructed  a 
to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  unity  of  reason — tlu 
of  a  thing  in  general,  which  is  useful  towards  the  prod 
the  highest  degree  of  systematic  unity  in  the  empirica! 
of  reason,  in  which  we  deduce  this  or  that  object  of  ex,  . 
from  the  imaginary  object  of  this  idea,  as  the  ground  or  cause 
of  the  said  object  of  experience.  In  this  way,  the  idea  i*  prop- 
erly a  heuristic,  and  not  an  ostensive  conception ;  it  docs  not 
give  us  any  information  respecting  the  constitution  of  an  object^ 
it  merely  indicates  how,  under  the  guidance  of  the  I' 
ought  to  investigate  the  constitution  and  the  relations  c: 
in  the  world  of  experience.  Now,  if  it  cart  be  shown  that  the 
three  kinds  of  transcendental  ideas  (psychological,  cos^nologi- 
cal,  and  theological) .  although  not  relating  directly  to  any  object 
nor  determining  it.  do  nevertheless,  on  the  supposition  of  tlieJ 
existence  of  an  ideal  object,  produce  systematic  unity  in  the  lawjl 
of  the  empirical  employment  of  the  reason,  and  extend  our  em- 
pirical cognition,  without  ever  being  inconsistent  or  in  opposi^ 
tion  with  it — ^it  must  be  a  necessary  maxim  of  reason  to  regulaf^^ 
its  procedure  according  to  these  ideas.  And  this  forms  the 
transcendental  deduction  of  all  speculative  ideas,  not  as  consti- 
tutive  principles  of  the  extension  of  our  cognition  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  experience,  but  as  regulative  principles  of  the  sys- 
tematic  unity  of  empirical  cognition,  which  is  by  the  aid  of 
these  ideas  arranged  and  emended  within  its  own  proper  limits, 
to  an  extent  unattainable  by  the  operation  of  the  principles  of 
the  understanding  alone, 

I  shall  make  this  plainer.    Guided  by  the  principles  involved 
in  these  ideas,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  so  connect  all  the  pbe«J 
nomena,  actions  and  feelings  of  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  sbnfrie  i 
substance,  which,  endowed  with  personal  identity,  poss^se$  a 
permanent  existence   (in  this  life  at  least),  while  its  stateSj^ 
among  which  those  of  the  body  are  to  be  included  as  external 
conditions,  are  in  continual  change.    Secondly,  in  co.Hmokigy, 
we  must  investigate  the  conditions  of  all  natural  phc^    ^^     i,  in- 
ternal as  well  as  external,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  t  fiitc 
and  without  any  prime  or  supreme  member,  while  we  do  noi,  on 
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this  account,  deny  the  existence  of  inteUigible  grounds  of  these 
phenomena,  although  we  never  employ  them  to  explain  phenom- 
ena, for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  objects  of  our  cog- 
aition.  Thirdly,  in  the  sphere  of  theology,  we  must  regard  the 
whole  system  of  possible  experience  as  forming  an  absolute^  but 
dependent  and  sensuously-conditioned  unity*  and  at  the  same 
time  as  based  upon  a  sole,  supreme,  and  alUsufficient  groimd 
existing  apart  from  the  world  itself — a  ground  which  is  a  sclf- 
subsistent,  primeval  and  creative  reason,  in  relation  to  whiclj  we 
so  employ  our  reason  in  the  field  of  experience,  as  if  all  objects 
drew  their  origin  from  that  archetype  of  all  reason.  In  other 
words,  we  ought  not  to  deduce  the  internal  phenomena  of  the 
mind  from  a  simple  thinking  substance,  but  deduce  them  from 
each  other  under  the  guidance  of  the  regulative  idea  of  a  simple 
being ;  we  ought  not  to  deduce  the  phenomena,  order,  and  unity 
of  the  universe  from  a  supreme  intelligence,  but  merely  draw 
from  this  idea  of  a  supremely  wise  cause  the  rules  which  must 
guide  reason  in  its  connection  of  causes  and  effects. 

Now  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  admitting  these  ideas 
possess  an  objective  and  hyperbolic  existence,  except  the  cos- 
logical  ideas,  which  lead  reason  into  an  antinomy :  the  psy» 
chological  and  theological  ideas  are  not  antinomiaL  They  con- 
tain no  contradiction ;  and  how  then  can  any  one  dispute  their 
objective  reality,  since  he  who  denies  it  knows  as  little  about 
their  possibility,  as  we  who  affirm?  And  yet,  when  we  wish  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  thing,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  convince 
ourselves  that  there  is  no  positive  obstacle  in  the  way ;  for  it 
cannot  be  allowable  to  regard  mere  creations  of  thought,  which 
transcend,  though  they  do  not  contradict,  all  our  conceptionSp 
as  real  and  determinate  objects,  soldy  upon  the  autliority  of  a 
speculative  reason  striving  to  compass  its  own  aims.  They  can- 
not, therefore,  be  admitted  to  be  real  in  themselves :  they  can 
only  possess  a  comparative  reality — that  of  a  schema  of  the 
regulative  principle  of  the  systematic  unity  of  all  cognition. 
They  arc  to  be  regarded  not  as  actual  things,  but  as  in  some 
measure  analogous  to  them.  We  abstract  from  the  object 
of  the  idea  all  the  conditions  which  limit  the  exercise  of  our 
miderstanding,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  the  sole  con* 
ditions  of  our  pfissessing  a  determinate  conception  of  any  given 
thing.  And  thus  we  cogitate  a  something,  of  the  real  nature  of 
which  we  have  not  the  least  conception,  but  which  we  represent 
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to  ourselves  as  standing  In  a  relation  to  the  whole  i^tcm  of  pbe- 
nomena^  analogous  to  that  in  which  phenomena  stand  to  each 
other. 

By  admitting  these  ideal  beings,  wc  do  not  really  extend  our 
cognitions  beyond  the  objects  of  possible  experience ;  wc  extoiJ 
merely  the  empirical  unity  of  our  experience,  by  the  aid  of 
systematic  unity,  the  schema  of  which  is  furnished  by  ihc  idea, 
which  is  therefore  valid — not  as  a  constittJtivc>  but  as  a  r<^Ia- 
tive  principle.  For  although  we  posit  a  thing  corresponding  to 
the  idea — a  something,  an  actual  existence,  wc  do  not  on  that 
account  aim  at  the  extension  of  our  cognition  by  means  of  tmnv 
cendcnt  conceptions.  This  existence  is  purely  ideal,  and  not 
objective;  it  is  the  mere  expression  of  the  systematic  tini^ 
which  is  to  be  the  guide  of  reason  in  the  field  of  expericoot 
There  are  no  attempts  made  at  deciding  what  tlie  groand 
of  this  unity  may  be,  or  what  the  real  nature  of  this  iraagtnaij 
being. 

Thus  the  transcendental  and  only  determinate  conctplioii  of  | 
God,  which  is  presented  to  us  by  speculative  reason^  is  in  tise 
strictest  sense  deistic.  In  other  words,  reason  does  not  assure 
tis  of  the  objective  validity"  of  the  conception ;  it  merely  gives  ns 
the  idea  of  something,  on  which  the  supreme  and  necessary  unity 
of  all  experience  is  based.  This  something  we  cannot,  following 
the  analogy  of  a  real  substance,  cogitate  otherwise  tlmn  as  the 
cause  of  all  things  operating  in  accordance  with  vrx  vs, 

if  we  regard  it  as  an  individual  object ;  although  we  s: .  :cst 

contented  with  the  idea  alone  as  a  regulative  principle  of  rcasottt 
and  make  no  attempt  at  completing  the  sum  of  the  "  *  ns 
imposed  by  thought*    This  attempt  is,  indeed,  inconsi  ith 

the  grand  aim  of  complete  systematic  unity  in  the  sphere  of  j 
cognition — a  unity  to  which  no  bounds  are  set  by  reason. 

Hence  it  happens  that,  admitting  a  divine  being,  I  can  hav« 
no  conception  of  the  internal  possibility  of  its  perfection,  or  of 
the  necessity  of  its  existence.  The  only  advantige  of  this  ad- 
mission is,  that  it  enables  me  to  answer  all  other  quei^tions  re* 
lating  to  the  contingent,  and  to  give  reason  the  most  complete 
satisfaction  as  regards  the  unity  which  it  aims  at  attaining  in 
the  world  of  experience.  But  I  cannot  satisfy  reason  with  re- 
gard to  this  hypothesis  itself:  and  this  proves  that  it  is  not  ill 
intelligence  and  insight  into  the  subject,  but  its  speculative  fn* 
terest  alone  which  induces  it  to  proceed  from  a  point  lying  far  j 
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3nd  the  sphere  of  our  cognition,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
able  to  consider  all  objects  as  parts  of  a  systematic  whole. 

Here  a  distinction  presents  itself,  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  we  may  cogitate  a  presupposition — a  distinction  which  is 
somei^'hat  subtle,  but  of  great  importance  in  transcendental 
philosophy,  I  may  have  sufficieiit  grounds  to  admit  something, 
or  the  existence  of  something,  in  a  relative  point  of  view  (sup- 
positio  relaiiva),  without  being  justified  in  admitting  it  in  an 
absolute  sense  {supposiiio  absoluta).  This  distinction  is  un- 
doubtedly requisite,  in  the  case  of  a  regulative  principle,  the 
necessity  of  which  we  recognize,  though  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
source  and  cause  of  that  necessity,  and  which  we  assume  to  be 
based  upon  some  ultimate  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  being  able 
lo  cogitate  tlie  universality  of  the  principle  in  a  more  deter- 
minate way.  For  example,  I  cogitate  the  existence  of  a  being 
corresponding  to  a  pure  transcendental  idea.  But  I  cannot 
admit  that  this  being  exists  absolutely  and  in  itself,  because  all 
of  tlie  conceptions,  by  which  I  can  cogitate  an  object  in  a  de- 
Cerminate  manner,  fall  short  of  assuring  me  of  its  existence; 
nay,  the  conditions  of  the  objective  validity  of  my  conceptions 
are  excluded  by  the  idea— by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  an  idea. 
The  conceptions  of  reality,  substance,  causality,  nay,  even  tliat 
of  necessity  in  existence,  have  no  significance  out  of  the  sphere 
of  empirical  cognition,  and  cannot,  beyond  that  sphere,  de- 
termine any  object.  They  may,  accordingly,  be  employed  to 
explain  the  possibility  of  things  in  the  world  of  sense,  but  they 
are  utterly  inadequate  to  explain  the  possibility  of  the  universe 
itself  considered  as  i  whole;  because  in  this  case  the  ground  of 
explanation  must  lie  out  of  and  beyond  the  world,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  an  object  of  possible  experience.  Now,  I  mSLf 
admit  the  existence  of  an  incomprehensible  being  of  tliis  nature 
— ^the  object  of  a  mere  idea,  relatively  to  the  world  of  sense ;  al- 
though I  have  no  ground  to  admit  its  existence  absolutely  and  in 
itself.  For  if  an  idea  (that  of  a  systematic  and  complete  unity, 
of  which  I  shall  presently  speak  more  particularly)  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  most  extended  empirical  employment  of 
rca  1  if  this  idea  cannot  be  adequately  represented  ii*  eon* 

ere.  ugh  it  is  indispensably  ncccssar**  for  the  approxima* 

lion  of  empirical  unity  to  the  highest  possible  degree — I  am  not 
only  authfvrized.  but  cor  -  ^^  *  to  realize  this  idea,  that  is.  to 
|x»*ii  a  real  object  corrc.  ^  thereto.    But  I  cannot  profc« 
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to  know  this  object ;  it  is  to  me  raerdy  a  something,  to  whlefat 
as  the  ground  of  systematic  unity  in  cognition,  I  attribute  such 
properties  as  are  analogous  to  the  conceptions  employed  by  the  . 
understanding  in  the  sphere  of  experience.      Follomng  thel 
analogy  o£  the  notions  of  reality,  substance,  causality,  and  neces- 
sity, I  cogitate  a  being,  which  possesses  all  these  attributes  in  * 
the  highest  degree;   and,  as  this  idea  is  the  offspring  of  royJ 
reason  alone,  I  cogitate  this  being  as  self-subsistent  reason  A 
and  as  the  cause  of  the  universe  operating  by  means  of  idcasl 
of  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and  unity.    Thus  I  abstract  1 
all  conditions  that  would  limit  my  idea,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  systematic  unity  possible  in  tlie  world  of  empirical 
diversity,  and  thus  securing  the  widest  possible  extension  for 
the  exercise  of  reason  in  that  sphere.     This  I  am  enabled  to  do, 
by  regarding  all  connections  and  relations  in  the  world  of  sense, 
as  if  they  were  the  dispositions  of  a  supreme  reason,  of  which 
our  reason  is  but  a  faint  image.     I  then  proceed  to  cogitate 
this  Supreme  Being  by  conceptions  which  have,  properly,  no 
meaning  or  application,  except  in  the  world  of  sense.     But  as 
I  am  authorized  to  employ  the  transcendental  hypothesis  of  such 
a  being  in  a  relative  respect  alone,  that  is,  as  the  substratum  of 
the  greatest  possible  unity  in  experience — I  may  attribute  to  a 
being  which  I  regard  as  distinct  from  the  world,  such  properties 
as  belong  solely  to  the  sphere  of  sense  and  experience.    For  I  do 
not  desire,  and  am  not  justified  in  desiring,  to  cognize  this  object 
of  my  idea,  as  it  exists  in  itself ;  for  I  possess  no  conceptions 
sufficient  for  this  task,  those  of  reality,  substance,  causality, 
nay,  even  that  of  necessity  in  existence,  losing  all  significance, 
and  becoming  merely  the  signs  of  conceptions,  wiUiout  content 
and  without  applicability,  when  I  attempt  to  carry  them  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  world  of  sense.     I  cogitate  merely  the  relation 
of  a  perfectly  unknown  being  to  the  greatest  possible  systematic 
unity  of  experience,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  employing  it  as 
the  schema  of  the  regulative  principle  which  directs  reason  in 
its  empirical  exercise. 

It  is  evident,  at  the  first  view,  that  we  cannot  presuppose  the 
reality  of  this  transcendental  object,  by  means  of  the  concepttoitt 
of  reality,  substance,  causality,  and  so  on ;  because  these  con- 
ceptions cannot  be  applied  to  anything  that  is  distinct  from  the 
world  of  sense.  Thus  the  supposition  of  a  Supreme  Being  or 
cause  is  purely  relative;  tt  ts  co^^itated  only  in  behalf  of  the  sys- 
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tematic  unity  of  experience ;  such  a  being  is  but  a  something,  of 
whose  existence  in  itself  we  have  not  the  least  conception. 
Thus,  too,  it  becomes  sufficiently  manifest,  why  wc  required  the 
idea  of  a  necessary  being  in  relation  to  objects  given  by  sense, 
although  we  can  never  have  the  least  conception  of  this  being* 
or  of  its  absolute  necessity. 
And  now  we  can  clearly  perceive  the  result  of  our  transcen- 
tital  dialectic,  and  the  proper  aim  of  tlic  ideas  of  pure  reason 

-which  become  dialectical  solely  from  misunderstanding  and 
inconsiderateness.  Pure  reason  is,  in  fact,  occupied  with  itself, 
and  not  with  any  object.  Objects  are  not  presented  to  it  to  be 
embraced  in  the  unity  of  an  empirica]  conception ;  it  is  only  the 
cognitions  of  the  understanding  that  are  presented  to  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  unity  of  a  rational  conception,  that  is, 
of  being  connected  according  to  a  principle.  The  unity  of  rea- 
son is  the  unity  of  system ;  and  this  systematic  unity  is  not  an 
objective  principle,  extending  its  dominion  over  objects,  but  a 
subjective  maxim,  extending  its  authority  over  the  empirical 
cognition  of  objects.  The  systematic  connection  which  reason 
gives  to  the  empirical  employment  of  the  understanding,  not 
only  advances  the  extension  of  that  employments  but  ensures  its 
correctness,  and  thus  the  principle  of  a  systematic  unity  of  this 
nature  is  also  objective,  although  only  in  an  indefinite  respect 
{principium  tmgum).    It  is  not,  however,  a  constitutive  prin- 

iple,  determining  an  object  to  which  it  directly  relates;   it  is 

ncrely  a  regulative  principle  or  maxim,  advancing  and 
strengthening  the  empirical  exercise  of  reason,  by  the  opening 
up  of  new  paths  of  which  the  understanding  is  ignorant,  while 
it  never  conflicts  with  the  laws  of  its  exercise  in  the  sphere  of 
experience. 

But  reason  cannot  cogitate  this  systematic  unity,  without  at 
the  same  time  cogitating  an  object  of  the  idea — an  object  that 
cannot  be  presented  in  any  experience,  whidi  contains  no  con- 
crete example  of  a  complete  systematic  unity.  This  being  {cfis 
ralionis  ratiocma((p)  is  therefore  a  mere  idea,  and  is  not  assumed 
I  be  a  thing  which  is  real  absolutely  and  in  itself.  On  the  con- 
iry.  it  forms  merely  the  problematical  foundation  of  the  con- 
niection  which  the  mind  introduces  among  the  phenomena  of  the 
sensuous  world.  We  look  upon  this  connection,  in  the  h'ght  of 
Jht  above-mentioned  idea,  as  if  it  drew  its  origin  from  the  sup- 

5sed  being  which  corresponds  to  the  idea*    And  yet  all  we  aim 
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at  is  the  possession  of  this  idea  as  a  secure  foundation  for  Uk_ 
systematic  unity  of  experience — a  unity  indispensable  to  rca 
advantageous  to  the  understanding,  and  promotive  of  the  tot 
ests  of  empirical  cognition. 

We  mistake  the  true  meaning  of  this  idea,  when  we  rcgar 
it  as  an  announcement,  or  even  as  a  hypothetical  declaration  ( 
the  existence  of  a  real  thing,  which  we  are  to  regard  as  the  orig 
or  ground  of  a  systematic  constitution  of  the  universe.    On  ' 
contrarv%  it  is  left  completely  undetermined  what  the  nature 
properties  of  this,  so-called  ground  may  be.    The  idea  is  merely 
to  be  adopted  as  a  point  of  view,  from  which  this  anit>%  so  i 
sential  to  reason  and  so  beneficial  to  the  understanding,  may 
regarded  as  radiating.    In  one  w^ord,  tJiis  transcendental  thing 
is  merely  the  schema  of  a  regulative  principle,  by  r---       f 
which  Reason,  so  far  as  in  her  lies,  extends  the  domini* 
tematic  unity  over  the  whole  sphere  of  experience. 

The  first  object  of  an  idea  of  this  kind  is  the  ^[o*  considere 
merely  as  a  thinking  nature  or  souL  If  I  wish  to  investiga^ 
the  properties  of  a  thinking  being,  I  must  interrogate  cxp 
ence.  But  I  find  that  I  can  apply  none  of  the  categories  to  th8 
object,  the  schema  of  these  categories,  which  is  the  condition  of 
their  application,  being  given  only  in  sensuous  intuition.  But  I 
cannot  thus  attain  to  the  cognition  of  a  systematic  unity  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  internal  sense.  Instead,  therefore  of  an 
empirical  conception  of  what  the  soul  really  is,  reason  r  •  *^ic 
conception  of  the  empirical  unity  of  all  thought,  and,  t . 
ing  this  unity  as  unconditioned  and  primitive,  constructs  the 
rational  conception  or  idea  of  a  simple  substance  which  is  in 
itself  unchangeable,  possessing  personal  identity,  and  in  con- 
nection with  other  real  things  external  to  it ;  in  one  word,  it 
constructs  the  idea  of  a  simple  self-subsistent  intelligence.  But 
the  real  aim  of  reason  in  this  procedure  is  the  attainment  of 
principles  of  systematic  unity  for  the  explanation  of  the  pli 
nomena  of  the  soul,  That  is,  reason  desires  to  be  able  to  rcpr 
sent  all  the  determinations  of  the  internal  sense,  as  existing  in 
one  subject,  all  powers  as  deduced  from  one  fundaTi  ' 
all  changes  as  mere  varieties  in  the  condition  of  a  l-  n 

permanent  and  always  the  same,  and  all  phaiomena  in  space  a$ 
entirely  different  in  their  nature  from  the  procedure  of  thotigh| 
Essential  simplicity  (with  the  other  attributes  predicated  of  tl 
Ego)  is  regarded  as  the  mere  schema  of  this  regiJative  prin- 
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ciple ;  it  is  not  assumed  that  it  is  the  actual  ground  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  soul.  For  these  properties  may  rest  upon  quite  dif- 
ferent grounds,  of  which  we  are  completely  ignorant ;  just  as 
the  above  predicates  could  not  give  us  any  knowledge  of  the 
soul  as  it  is  in  itself,  even  if  we  regarded  them  as  valid  in  re- 
spect of  it,  inasmucli  as  they  constitute  a  mere  idea,  which  can- 
not be  represented  »>i  concrcto.  Nothing  but  good  can  result 
from  a  psychological  idea  of  this  kind,  if  we  only  take  proper 
care  not  to  consider  it  as  more  than  an  idea ;  that  is,  if  we  regard 
it  as  valid  merely  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  reason,  in 
the  sphere  of  the  phenomena  of  the  soul.  Under  the  guidance 
of  this  idea,  or  principle,  no  empirical  laws  of  coiporcal  phe- 
nomena are  called  in  to  explain  that  which  is  a  phenomenon  of 
tht  ^  sense  alone :  no  windy  hypotheses  of  the  generation^ 

ann^  1,  and  palingenesis  of  souls  are  admitted.    Thus  tlie 

I  consideration  of  this  object  of  the  internal  sense  is  kept  pure^ 
and  unmixed  with  heterogeneous  elements ;  while  the  investiga- 
tian  of  reason  aims  at  reducing  all  the  grounds  of  explanation 

[  employed  in  this  sphere  of  knowledge  to  a  single  pnndple.  All 
thb  is  best  effected,  nay,  cannot  t>e  effected  otherwise  than  by 

1  means  of  such  a  schema,  w^hich  requires  us  to  regard  this  ideal 
thing  as  an  actual  existence.  The  psychological  idea  is  there- 
fore meaningless  and  inapplicable,  except  as  the  schema  of  a 
regulative  conception.  For,  if  I  ask  whether  the  soul  is  not 
really  of  a  spiritual  nature,^ — it  is  a  question  which  has  no  mean- 
ing. From  such  a  conception  has  been  abstracted,  not  merely 
all  corporeal  nature^  but  all  nature,  that  is,  all  the  predicates  of 
a  1  experience;    and  consequently,  all  the  conditions 

wli  Ic  us  to  cogitate  an  object  to  this  conception  have 

I  disappeared.    But,  if  these  conditions  are  absent,  it  is  evident 
tliat  the  conception  is  meaningless. 
The  second  regulative  idea  of  speculative  reason  is  the  con- 

I  ception  of  the  universe.  For  nature  is  properly  the  only  object 
presented  lo  us,  in  regard  to  which  reason  requires  regulative 
principles.  Nature  is  two-fold — thinking  and  corporeal  nature. 
To  cogitate  the  latter  in  regard  to  its  internal  possibility,  that  is, 

\io  determine  the  application  of  the  categories  to  it,  no  idea  is 

I  required— no  representation  which  transcends  experience.  In 
this  sphere,  therefore,  an  idea  is  impossible,  sensuous  intuition 

I  being  our  only  guide:   while,  in  the  sphere  of  psycholog)-,  we 

[require  the  fundamental  idea  (I),  which  contains  d  ^rk^fi  a  cer* 
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tain  form  of  thought,  namely,  the  unity  of  the  Ego,  Pure  ita- 
aon  has  therefore  nothing  left  but  nature  in  general,  and  the 
completeness  of  conditions  in  nature  in  accordance  with  poanc 
principle.  The  absolute  totality  of  the  series  of  these  eon^litioas 
is  an  idea,  which  can  never  be  fully  realized  in  Uie  er  ex- 

ercise of  reason,  while  it  is  serviceable  as  a  rule  lu.  :...  pro*  | 
cedure  of  reason  in  relation  to  that  totality.  It  requires  us,  in  ^ 
the  explanation  of  given  phenomena  (in  the  regress 
the  series),  to  proceed,  as  if  the  series  were  infinite  in 
is,  were  prolonged  in  indeiinitum;  while,  on  the  other  Iiaii4l 
where  reason  is  regarded  as  itself  the  determining  cause  (in  lie 
region  of  freedom),  we  are  required  to  proceed  as  if  we  had  DOt 
before  us  an  object  of  sense,  but  of  the  pure  understanding*  hj 
this  latter  case,  the  conditions  do  not  exist  in  the  series  of  phe- 
nomena,  but  may  be  placed  quite  out  of  and  beyond  it,  and  iJk 
series  of  conditions  may  be  regarded  as  if  it  had  an  absolute  be- 
ginning  from  an  intelligible  cause.  All  this  proves  tliat  the  oo«* 
mological  ideas  are  nothing  but  regulative  principles,  and  not 
constitutive;  and  that  their  aim  is  not  to  realijfe  an  actual  to- 
tality in  such  series.  The  full  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  ^J 
found  in  its  proper  place  in  the  chapter  on  the  antinomy  of  pttff  ^| 
reason.  jI 

The  third  idea  of  pure  reason,  containing  the  hypothesis  of  a 
being  which  is  valid  merely  as  a  relative  hypothesis,  is  that  of 
the  one  and  all-sufficient  cause  of  all  cosmological  series,  in 
other  words,  the  idea  of  God.  We  have  not  the  slightest  ground  I 
absolutely  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  object  corresponding  to  j 
this  idea;  for  what  can  empower  or  authorize  us  to  affirm  the' 
existence  of  a  being  of  the  highest  perfection — a  being  whose 
existence  is  absolutely  necessary,  merely  because  we  possess  the] 
conception  of  such  a  being?  The  answer  is, — it  is  the  exisfencej 
of  the  w*orld  which  renders  this  hypothesis  necessary.     But  lhis| 
answer  makes  it  perfectly  evident,  that  the  idea  of  iht- 
like  all  other  speculative  ideas,  is  essentially  nothing  mcr , 
a  demand  upon  reason  that  it  shall  regulate  the  connection  which] 
it  and  its  subordinate  faculties  introduce  into  th*     '  i  of  j 

the  world  by  principles  of  systematic  unity,  aii u  i\y%\ 

that  it  shall  regard  all  phenomena  as  originating  from  one  all-l 
embracing  being,  as  tlie  supreme  and  all-sufficient  cause,  Fromj 
this  it  is  plain  that  the  only  aim  of  reason  in  this  procedure  is| 
the  establishment  of  its  own  format  rule  for  the  extension  of 
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dominion  in  the  world  of  experience ;  that  it  docs  not  aim 
at  an  extension  of  its  cognition  beyond  the  limits  of  experience; 
and  that,  consequently,  this  idea  docs  not  contain  any  constittl- 
tive  principle. 

Tlie  highest  formal  unity,  which  is  based  upon  ideas  alone^ 
is  the  unity  of  all  things — ^a  unity  in  accordance  with  an  aim  or 
puriK>sc ;  and  the  speculative  interest  of  reason  renders  it  neces- 
sar>*  to  regard  all  order  in  the  world,  as  if  it  originated  from 
the  intention  and  design  of  a  supreme  reason.  This  principle 
unfolds  to  the  view  of  reason  in  tlie  sphere  of  experience  new 
and  enlarged  prospects,  and  invites  it  to  connect  the  phenomena 
of  the  world  according  to  teleological  laws,  and  in  this  way  to 
attain  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  systematic  unity.  The 
hypothesis  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  as  the  sole  cause  of  the 
universe — ^an  intelligence  w^hich  has  for  us  no  more  than  an 
ideal  existence,  is  accordingly  always  of  the  greatest  &er\^ice 
to  reason.  Thus,  if  we  presuppose,  in  relation  to  the  figure  of 
the  earth  (which  is  round,  but  somewhat  flattened  at  the 
poles),*  or  that  of  mountains  or  seas,  wise  designs  on  the  part 
of  an  author  of  the  universe,  we  cannot  fail  to  make,  by  the  light 
of  this  supposition,  a  great  number  of  interesting  discoveries. 
If  wt  keep  to  this  hypothesis,  as  a  principle  which  is  purely  regu- 
lative, even  error  cannot  be  very  detrimental.  For,  in  this  case, 
error  can  have  no  more  serious  consequences  than  that,  where 
wc  expected  to  discover  a  teleological  connection  (nexus 
finalis),  only  a  mechanical  or  physical  connection  appears.  In 
such  a  case,  we  merely  fail  to  find  the  additional  form  of  unity 
wc  expected,  but  we  do  not  lose  the  rational  unity  which  the 
mind  requires  in  its  procedure  in  experience.  But  even  a  mis- 
carriage of  this  sort  cannot  affect  the  law  in  its  general  and 
teleological  relations.  For  although  we  may  convict  an  anatom- 
ist of  an  error,  when  he  connects  the  limb  of  some  animal  with  a 
certain  purpose ;  it  is  quite  impossible  to  (>razfe  in  a  single  case, 
that  any  arrangement  of  nature,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  entirely 
without  aim  or  design.    And  thus  medical  physiolog>%  by  the  aid 
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of  a  principle  presented  to  it  by  pure  reason,  extends  its  very 
limited  empirical  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  the  diffcfvnt 
parts  of  an  organized  body  so  far,  that  it  my  be  d  witb 

tlie  utmost  confidence,  and  with  the  approbation  oi  .  Jecthig 
men,  that  every  organ  or  bodily  part  of  an  animal  has  its  use  and 
answers  a  certain  design,  Now^  this  is  a  supposition,  which,  ii 
regarded  as  of  a  constitutive  character,  goes  much  farther  than 
any  experience  or  observation  of  ours  can  justify.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  regulative  pruicjjilc  of 
reason,  which  aims  at  the  highest  degree  of  systematic  unity,  by 
the  aid  of  the  idea  of  a  causality  according  to  design  in  a  su- 
preme cause — a  cause  which  it  regards  as  th^  liiHir^t  iii»:/'ni- 
gencc. 

If,  however,  we  neglect  this  restriction  ot  the  idea  to  a  purdy 
regulative  influence,  reason  is  betrayed  into  numerous  errors. 
For  it  has  then  left  the  ground  of  experience,  in  which  alone  arc 
to  be  found  the  criteria  of  truth,  and  has  ventured  into  the 
region  of  the  incomprehensible  and  unsearchable,  on  the  heights 
of  which  it  loses  its  power  and  collectedness»  because  it  has  com* 
pletety  severed  its  connection  with  experience. 

The  first  error  which  arises  from  our  employing  tlic  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being  as  a  constitutive  (in  repugnance  to  the  vciy 
nature  of  an  idea),  and  not  as  a  regulative  principle,  is  the  error 
of  inactive  reason  {ignava  ratio  *),  We  may  so  terra  every 
principle  which  requires  us  to  regard  our  investigations  of  na- 
ture as  absolutely  complete,  and  allows  reason  to  cease  its 
inquiries,  as  if  it  had  fully  executed  its  task.  Thus  the  psycho- 
logical idea  of  the  Ego,  when  employed  as  a  constitutive  prin- 
ciple for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  soul,  and  for 
the  extension  of  our  knowledge  regarding  this  subject  beyond 
the  limits  of  experience — even  to  the  condition  of  the  soul  after 
death,  is  convenient  enough  for  the  purposes  of  pure  reason, 
but  detrimental  and  even  ruinous  to  its  interests  in  the  sphere 
of  nature  and  experience.  The  dogmatizing  spiritualist  explains 
the  unchanging  unity  of  our  personality  through  all  changes  of 
condition  from  the  unity  of  a  thinking  substance,  the  interest 
which  we  take  in  things  and  events  that  can  happen  only  after 
our  death,  from  a  consciousness  of  the  immaterial  nature  of  our 

•  This  was  the  term   ip'  tf 

otd  dialectician  Ml   to   a    so^  v^ 

menl,    which    ran    thus:    ii 
fate  to  die  of  thb  disca*^, 
whether  you  eimplny  a  phy 
Cicero  aayi  thil  thb  mode 
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inking  subject,  and  so  on.    Thus  he  dispenses  with  all  etn* 
rical  investigations  into  the  cause  of  these  internal  phenomena, 
with  all  possible  explanations  of  them  upon  purely  natuial 
unds;   while,  at  the  dictation  of  a  transcendent  reason,  he 
by  the  immanent  sources  of  cognition  in  experience, 
ly  to  his  own  ease  and  convenience,  but  to  the  sacri^ce  of  all 
insight  and   intelligence.     These   prejudicial  conse- 
become  still  more  evident,  in  the  case  of  the  dogniaticaJ 
ictit  of  our  idea  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  the  theo 
system  of  nature  (physico-theolog))  which  is  falsely 
upon  it*    For»  in  this  case,  the  aims  whicli  we  observe  in 
V  and  often  those  which  we  merely  fancy  to  exist,  make 
investigation  of  causes  a  very  easy  task,  by  directing  us  to 
*fer  such  and  such  phenomena  immediately  to  the  unsearchable 
rill  and  counsel  of  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  while  we  ought  to 
ivcstigate  their  causes  in  the  general  laws  of  the  mechanism  of 
latter.     We  are  thus  recommended  to  consider  the  labor  of 
^son  as  ended,  when  we  have  merely  dispensed  with  its  em- 
o>Tnent,  which  is  guided  surely  and  safely,  only  by  the  order 
nature  and  the  series  of  changes  in  the  world — which  are 
rrangcd  according  to  immanent  and  general  laws.    This  error 
lay  be  avoided,  if  we  do  not  merely  consider  from  the  view* 
Dint  of  final  aims  certain  parts  of  nature,  such  as  the  division 
id  structure  of  a  continent,  the  constitution  and  direction  of 
^ftatn  mountain-chains,  or  even  the  organization  existing  in 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  but  look  upon  tliis  sys- 
matic  unity  of  nature  in  a  perfectly  general  way,  in  relation 
I  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence.    If  we  pursue  thb  ad- 
re,  we  lay  as  a  foundation  for  all  investigation  the  conformity 
aims  of  all  phenomena  of  nature  in  accordance  with  universal 
tws,  for  which  no  particular  arrangement  of  nature  is  exempt, 
HI  only  cognized  by  us  with  more  or  less  difficulty;   and  wc 
^ess  a  regulative  principle  of  the  systematic  unity  of  a 
^^■ogical  connection,  which  we  do  not  attempt  to  n* 
Bffcdeterniine.    All  that  we  do.  and  ought  to  do,  is  i 
mat  the  physico-mechanical  connection  in  nature  according  to 
f^eneral  t  '      ^  hope  of  <Iisco%'ering,  sooner  or  later,  the 

Icologi^  n  also*    Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  the  prin- 

le  of  final  unity  aid  in  the  extension  of  the  employment  of 
in  the  sphere  of  experience,  w*ithout  being  in  any  case 
to  its  interests. 
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The  second  error  which  arises  from  the  misconception  of  ll 
principle  of  systematic  unity  is  that  of  perverted  reasoti  ( 
versa  ratio,  u(TT€povwpor€pouraHonis),    The  idea  of  systi 
unity  is  available  as  a  regulative  princtpk  in  the  connection 
phenomena  according  to  general  natural  laws;   and*  bow  m 
soever  we  have  to  travel  upon  the  patli  of  experient 
cover  some  fact  or  event,  this  idea  requires  us  to  bcr  t 

we  have  approached  all  the  more  nearly  to  the  completioii 
its  use  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  although  that  con 
never  be  attained.     But  this  error*  reverses  the  |  rs;  of 

reason.    We  begin  by  hypostatizing  tlie  principle  ot  systonatic 

unity,  and  by  giving  an  anthropomorphic  determitv*' -  the 

conception  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  tlien  pro  -lily 

to  impose  aims  upon  nature.  Thus  not  only  does  tdvtilogr, 
which  ought  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  unity  in  accordioce 
with  general  laws,  operate  to  the  destruction  of  its  tnflaencc 
but  it  hinders  reason  from  attaining  its  proper  aim  the 

proof,  upon  natural  grounds,  of  the  existence  of  a  ^  -  m* 
telligent  cause.  For,  if  we  cannot  presuppose  supreme  fimlity 
in  nature  a  priori,  that  is.  as  essentially  belonging^  to  tmturr. 
how  can  w^e  be  directed  to  endeavor  to  discover  this  unity,  wad. 
rising  gradually  through  its  different  degrees,  to  approach 
supreme  perfection  of  an  author  of  all — a  pcrfccton  which 
absolutely  necessary,  and  therefore  cognizable  d  frioHf  Tlie 
regulative  principle  directs  us  to  presupixisc  systcmat 
absolutely,  and,  consequently,  as  following  from  the  «.^... , -, 
nature  of  tilings — ^but  only  as  a  unity  of  nature,  not  merely  cog- 
nized empirically,  but  presupposed  d  priori,  although  only  in  an 
indeterminate  manner.  But  if  I  insist  on  basing  nature  itpoa, 
the  foundation  of  a  supreme  ordaining  Being,  the  unity 
nature  is  in  effect  lost  For,  in  this  case,  it  is  qiT  '  t 
and  unessential  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  cannot 
from  the  general  laws  of  nature.  And  thus  arises  a  vkious 
cular  argument,  what  ought  to  have  been  proved  having  Imxo 
presupposed. 

To  take  the  regulative  priociple  of  systematic  unity  in  nature 
for  a  constitutive  principle,  and  to  hypostatize  and  make  a  cai 
out  of  that  which  is  properly  tlie  ideal  ground  of  the  coosii 
and  harmonious  exercise  of  reason,  involves  reason  in  inex- 
tricable embarrassments*    Tl*c  investigation  of  nature  pursi 
its  oun  path  tmdcr  the  guidance  of  the  chain  of  natural  cai 
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in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  ever  follows 
the  light  of  the  idea  of  an  author  of  the  universe — not  for  tlie 
i  purpose  of  deducing  the  finality,  which  it  constantly  pursues^ 
from  this  Supreme  Being,  but  to  attain  to  the  cognition  of  his 
existence  from  the  finality  which  it  seeks  in  the  existence  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and,  if  possible,  in  that  of  alt  things — ^to 
Icogmze  this  being,  consequently,  as  absolutely  necessary. 
Whether  this  latter  purpose  succeed  or  not,  the  idea  is  and  must 
always  be  a  true  one,  and  its  employment,  when  merely  regula- 
tive, must  always  be  accompanied  by  truthful  and  beneficial 
results. 

0)mpletc  unity,  in  conformity  with  aims,  constitutes  abso- 
lute perfection*    But  if  wc  do  not  find  this  unity  in  the  nature 
of  llic  things  which  go  to  constitute  the  world  of  experience^ 
that  is,  of  objective  cognition,  consequently  in  the  universal  and 
Lneccssary  laws  of  nature,  how  can  we  infer  from  this  unity  the 
jjdea  of  the  supreme  and  absolutely  necessary  perfection  of  a 
Iprtmal  being,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  causality?    The  greatest 
Isystematic  unity,  and  consequently  teleological  unity,  consti- 
Itutes  the  ver>'  foundation  of  the  possibility  of  the  most  extended 
■employment  of  human  reason.    The  idea  of  unity  is  therefore 
F  essentially  and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  nature  of  our 
reason.     This  idea  is  a  legislative  one ;   and  hence  it  is  very 
natural  that  we  should  assume  the  existence  of  a  legislative 
reason  corresponding  to  it,  from  which  the  systematic  unity 
of  nature — ^thc  object  of  the  operations  of  reason — must  be 
derived. 

In  the  course  of  our  discussion  of  the  antinomies,  we  stated 

that  it  is  always  possible  to  answer  all  the  questions  which  pure 

reason  may  raise;  and  that  the  plea  of  the  limited  nature  of  our 

cognition,  which  is  unavoidable  and  proper  in  many  questions 

irding  natural  phenomena,  cannot  in  this  case  be  admitted, 

^because  the  questions  raised  do  not  relate  to  the  nature  of  things, 

itiot  arc  necessarily  originated  by  the  nature  of  reason  itself, 

land  relate  to  its  own  interna!  constitution*    Wc  can  now  estab- 

isb  this  assertion,  which  at  first  sight  appeared  so  rash,  in  rcla* 

to  the  two  questions  in  which  reason  takes  the  greatest 

interest,  and  thus  complete  our  discussion  of  the  dialectic  of 

inirc  reason. 

If,  then,  the  question  is  asked,  tn  relation  to  transcendental 
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theology;*  first,  whether  there  is  anything  distinct  from  < 
world,  which  contains  the  ground  of  cosmical  order  and  coo-" 
nection  according  to  general  laws?  The  answer  is»  Ccftawfj. 
For  the  world  is  a  sum  o(  phenomena:  there  must  thereloirt 
be  some  transcendental  basis  of  these  phenomena,  that  h,  a 
basis  cogitable  by  the  pure  understanding  alone*  If,  sfccndij, 
the  question  is  asked,  whether  this  being  ts  sisbstance*  wbctbcr 
it  is  of  the  greatest  reality,  whether  it  is  ncces$ar>*,  and  so  forth? 
I  answer  that  this  question  is  utterly  without  fneatting.  For  all 
the  categories  which  aid  me  in  forming  a  conception  of  in 
object,  cannot  be  employed  except  in  the  world  of  sense,  md 
are  without  meaning,  when  not  applied  to  objects  of  actual  or 
possible  experience.  Out  of  this  sphere,  they  arc  not  propcrij 
conceptions,  but  the  mere  marks  or  indices  of  conceptions,  wli 
we  may  admit,  although  they  cannot,  without  the  help  of 
perience,  help  us  to  understand  any  subject  or  tiling.  If,  lfa> 
the  question  is,  whether  we  may  not  cogitate  this  bein^, 
is  distinct  from  the  world,  in  analogy  with  the  objects  of  < 
perience?  The  answer  is,  undoubtedly,  but  only  as  an 
and  not  as  a  real  object.  That  is,  we  must  cogitate  it  only ; 
an  unknown  substratum  of  the  systematic  unity,  order,  and 
finality  of  the  world — a  unity  which  reason  must  employ  as 
the  regulative  principle  of  its  inve^igation  of  nature.  Nay, 
more,  we  may  admit  into  the  idea  certain  anthropomorpfaic  de- 
ments, which  are  promotive  of  the  interests  of  this  regulatiYe 
principle.  For  it  is  no  more  than  an  idea,  which  does  not  rehte 
directly  to  a  being  distinct  from  the  world,  but  to  the  regulatiit 
principle  of  tlie  systematic  unity  of  the  world,  by  means,  boir* 
ever,  of  a  schema  of  this  unity — the  schema  of  a  Sttprcmc  In- 
telligence, who  is  the  wisely  designing  author  of  the  universe- 
What  this  basis  of  cosmical  unity  may  be  in  itself,  we  know 
not — we  cannot  discover  from  the  idea ;  we  merely  know  bow 
we  ought  to  employ  the  idea  of  this  unity,  in  relation  to  the 
systematic  operation  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  experience. 

But,  it  will  be  asked  again,  can  we  on  these  grounds,  adtnit 
the  existence  of  a  wise  and  omnipotent  author  of  the  world? 
Without  doubt;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  must  assume  the  ex- 


•  After  what  las  been  maaA  of  tfce  ptif* 
cholo^csl  idea  of  clkc  Ego  »»d  tC»  fvopcr 
efnpKTfinent  at  •  rcgisUtivv  prt»df»1e 
<»!  the  ft^eraiM>04  of  r«»«»n,  t  tio^  ool 
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istence  of  such  a  being.  But  do  we  thus  extend  the  limits  of 
our  knowledge  beyond  the  field  of  possible  experience?  By 
no  mcafis.  For  w^e  have  merely  presupposed  a  something,  of 
which  we  have  no  conception^  which  we  do  not  know  as  it  is 
in  itself;  but,  in  relation  to  the  systematic  disposition  of  the 
universe,  which  we  must  presuppose  in  all  our  observation  of 
nature,  we  have  cogitated  this  unknown  being  in  analogy  witli 
an  intelligent  existence  (an  empirical  conception),  that  is  to 
say,  we  have  endowed  it  with  those  attributes,  which,  judging 
from  the  nature  of  our  own  reason,  may  contain  the  ground 
of  such  a  systematic  unity.  This  idea  is  therefore  valid  only 
relatively  to  the  employment  in  experience  of  our  reason.  But 
if  wc  attribute  to  it  absolute  and  objective  vahdity,  we  overiook 
the  fact  that  it  is  merely  an  ideal  being  that  we  cogitate ;  and» 
by  setting  out  from  a  basis  which  is  not  determinable  by  con- 
siderations drawn  from  experience,  we  place  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion which  incapacitates  us  from  applying  this  principle  to  the 
empirical  employment  of  reason. 

But,  it  will  be  asked  further,  can  I  make  any  use  of  this 
conception  and  h3rpothesis  in  my  investigations  into  the  world 
and  nature?  Yes,  for  this  very  purpose  was  the  idea  estab- 
lished by  reason  as  a  fundamental  basis.  But  may  I  regard 
certain  arrangements,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  in  con- 
formity with  some  fixed  aim,  as  the  arrangements  of  design, 
and  look  upon  them  as  proceeding  from  the  divine  will*  with 
the  intervention,  however,  of  certain  other  particular  arrange- 
ments disposed  to  that  end?  Yes,  you  may  do  so;  but  at  the 
fiime  time  you  must  regard  it  as  indifferent,  whether  it  is  as- 
strted  that  divine  wisdom  has  disposed  all  things  in  conformity 
with  his  highest  aims,  or  that  the  idea  of  supreme  wisdom  is 
m  regulative  principle  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  and  at  the 
fame  time  a  principle  of  the  systematic  unity  of  nature  accord- 
ing to  general  laws,  even  in  those  cases  where  we  are  unable 
to  discover  that  unity.  In  other  w^ords,  it  must  be  perfectly 
indifferent  to  you,  whether  you  say,  when  you  have  discovered 
this  unity^ — God  has  wisely  willed  it  so,  or,  nature  has  wisely 
arranged  this.  For  it  was  nothing  but  the  systematic  unity, 
which  reason  requires  as  a  basis  for  the  investigation  of  nature, 
that  justified  you  in  accepting  the  idea  of  a  supreme  intelligence 
as  a  schema  for  a  regulative  principle;  and,  the  further  you 
advance  in  the  discovery  of  design  and  finality,  the  more  certain 
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the  validity  of  your  idea.  But,  as  the  whole  aim  of  this  regu- 
lative principle  was  the  discovery  of  a  necessary  and  systematic 
unity  in  nature,  we  have,  in  so  far  as  we  attain  this,  to  attnbmc 
our  success  to  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot,  without  involving  ourselves  in  cor-  "  n?, 
overlook  the  general  laws  of  nature,  as  it  was  in  r  »u 

them  alone  that  this  idea  was  employed.     We  cannot,  1  s^ftl 
overlook  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  re^rd  this  conformilt  | 
to  aims  observable  in  nature  as  contingent  or  hyperpbysical  in  * 
its  origin ;   inasmudi  as  there  is  no  ground  which  can  justiiir 
us  in  the  admission  of  a  being  with  such  properties  distinct  froni 
and  above  nature.    All  that  we  are  authorized  to  assert  is,  that 
this  idea  may  be  employed  as  a  principle,  and  that  the  properties 
of  the  being  which  is  assumed  to  correspond  to  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  systematically  connected  in  analogy  with  the  causal 
determination  of  phenomena. 

For  the  same  reasons  we  are  justified  in  introducing  into  the 
idea  of  the  supreme  cause  other  anthropomorphic  elements  (for  \ 
without  these  we  could  not  predicate  anything  of  it)  :  we  may 
regard  it  as  allowable  to  cogitate  tliis  cause  as  a  being  with 
understanding,  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  displeasure,  and 
faculties  of  desire  and  will  corresponding  to  tliese.  At  the  same 
time,  we  may  attribute  to  this  being  infinite  perfection — a  per* 
fection  which  necessarily  transcends  that  which  our  knowledge 
of  the  order  and  design  in  the  world  would  authorize  us  to  pred- 
icate of  it.  For  the  regulative  law  of  systematic  unity  requires  « 
us  to  study  nature  on  the  supposition  that  systematic  and  final 
unity  in  infinitum  is  everywhere  discoverable,  e\'en  in  the  high- 
est diversity.  For,  although  we  may  discover  little  of  this  co«- 
mical  perfection,  it  belongs  to  the  legislative  prerogative  of  rca* 
son,  to  require  us  always  to  seek  for  and  to  expect  it  j  w*hile  it 
must  always  be  beneficial  to  institute  all  inquiries  into  nature  I 
in  accordance  with  this  principle.  But  it  is  evident  that,  by  this 
idea  of  a  supreme  author  of  all,  which  I  place  as  the  foundation 
of  all  inquiries  into  nature,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  the  existence 
of  such  a  being,  or  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of  its  existence ;  ] 
and,  consequently,  I  do  not  really  deduce  anything  from  the 
existence  of  this  being,  but  merely  from  its  idea,  that  is  to  say, 
from  tlie  nature  of  things  in  this  world,  in  accordance  with  this 
idea,  A  certain  dim  consciousness  of  the  true  use  of  this  idea] 
seems  to  have  dictated  to  the  philasophers  of  all  limes  the  3 
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erate  language  used  by  them  regarding  the  cause  of  the  world. 
We  find  them  employing  the  expressions,  wisdom  and  care  of 
nature,  and  divine  wisdom,  as  synonymous — nay,  in  purely  spec- 
ulative discussions,  preferring  the  former,  because  it  does  not 
carry  the  appearance  of  greater  pretensions  than  such  as  we 
are  entitled  to  make,  and  at  the  same  time  directs  reason  to  its 
proper  field  of  action— nature  and  her  phenomena. 

Thus,  pure  reason,  which  at  first  seemed  to  promise  us  noth- 
ing  less  than  the  extension  of  our  cognition  beyond  the  limits 
of  experience,  is  found,  when  thoroughly  examined,  to  contain 
nothing  but  regulative  principles,  the  virtue  and  function  of 
which  is  to  introduce  into  our  cognition  a  higher  degree  of 
unity  than  the  understanding  could  of  itself.  These  principles, 
by  placing  the  goal  of  all  our  struggles  at  so  great  a  distance, 
realize  for  us  the  most  thorough  connection  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  cognition,  and  the  highest  degree  of  syste- 
matic unity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  misunderstood  and 
employed  as  constitutive  principles  of  transcendent  cognition, 
they  become  the  parents  of  illusions  and  contradictions,  while 
pretending  to  introduce  us  to  new  regions  of  knowledge. 


Thus  all  human  cognition  begins  with  intuitions,  proceeds 
from  thence  to  conceptions,  and  ends  with  ideas.  Although  it 
possesses  in  relation  to  all  three  elements,  d  priori  sources  of 
cognition,  which  seemed  to  transcend  the  limits  of  all  experi- 
ence, a  thorough-going  criticism  demonstrates,  that  speculative 
reason  can  never,  by  the  aid  of  these  elements,  pass  the  bounds 
of  possible  experience,  and  that  the  proper  destination  of  this 
highest  faculty  of  cognition,  is  to  employ  all  methods,  and  all 
the  principles  of  these  methods,  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating 
into  the  innermost  secrets  of  nature,  by  the  aid  of  the  principles 
of  unity  (among  all  kinds  of  which  teleological  unity  is  the 
highest),  while  it  ought  not  to  attempt  to  soar  above  the  sphere 
of  experience,  beyond  which  there  lies  nought  for  its  but  the 
void  inane.  The  critical  examination,  in  our  Transcendental 
Anal3rtic,  of  all  the  propositions  which  professed  to  extend  cog- 
nition beyond  the  sphere  of  experience,  completely  demon- 
strated that  they  can  only  conduct  us  to  a  possible  experience. 
If  we  were  not  distrustful  even  of  the  clearest  abstract  theorems, 
if  we  were  not  allured  by  specious  and  inviting  prospects  to 
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escape  from  the  constraining  power  of  their  evidence,  we  might 
spare  ourselves  the  laborious  examination  of  all  the  dialectical 
arguments  which  a  transcendent  reason  adduces  in  support  of 
its  pretensions ;  for  we  should  know  with  the  most  complete  cer- 
tainty that,  however  honest  such  professions  might  be»  they  are 
null  and  valueless,  because  they  relate  to  a  kind  of  knowledge       i 
to  which  no  man  can  by  any  possibility  attain.    But,  as  there  fl 
is  no  end  to  discussion,  if  we  cannot  discover  the  true  cause  ^ 
of  the  illusions  by  which  even  the  wisest  are  deceived,  and  as 
the  analysis  of  all  our  transcendent  cognition  into  its  elements  H 
is  of  itself  of  no  sHght  value  as  a  psychological  study,  while  it  " 
is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  philosopher — it  w^as  found  neces-  " 
sary  to  investigate  the  dialectical  procedure  of  reason  in  its 
primary  sources.    And  as  the  inferences  of  which  this  dialectic 
is  the  parent,  are  not  only  deceitful,  but  naturally  possess  a  pro- 
found interest  for  humanity,  it  was  advisable  at  the  same  time, 
to  give  a  full  account  of  the  momenta  of  this  dialectical  pro- 
cedure, and  to  deposit  it  in  the  archives  of  human  reason,  as 
a  warning  to  all  future  metaphysidans  to  avoid  these  causes 
of  speculative  error. 


TRANSCENDENTAL   DOCTRINE 

OF 

METHOD 


I 

i 
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IF  we  regard  the  sum  of  the  cognition  of  pure  speculative 
reason  as  an  edifice,  the  idea  of  which,  at  least,  exists  in 
the  human  mind,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  in  the  Trans- 
cendental Doctrine  of  Elements  examined  the  materials  and 
deterrained  to  what  edifice  these  belong,  and  what  its  height 
and  stabiUty.  We  have  found,  indeed,  that,  altliough  we  had 
purposed  to  build  for  oursehTS  a  tower  which  should  reach  to 
Hea^'en,  the  supply  of  materials  sufficed  merely  for  a  habitatioUt 
which  was  spacious  enough  for  all  terrestrial  purposes,  and 
high  enough  to  enable  us  to  survey  the  level  plain  of  cxi>enencc, 
but  Ihat  the  bold  undertaking  designed  necessarily  failed  for 
want  of  materials — not  to  mention  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
which  gave  rise  to  endless  disputes  among  the  laborers  on  the 
jJan  of  the  edifice,  and  at  last  scattered  them  over  all  the 
world,  each  to  erect  a  separate  building  for  himself,  according 
to  his  own  plans  and  his  own  inclinations.  Our  present  task 
relates  not  to  the  materials,  but  to  the  plan  of  an  edifice;  and, 
as  we  have  had  sufficient  warning  not  to  venture  blindly  upon 
a  design  which  may  be  found  to  transcend  our  natural  powers, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  give  up  the  intention  of 
erecting  a  secure  abode  for  tlie  mind,  we  must  proportion  our 
design  to  the  material  which  is  presented  to  us,  and  which  is^ 
at  the  same  time,  sufficient  for  all  our  wants. 

I  understand,  then,  by  the  transcendental  doctrine  of  method^ 
the  determination  of  the  formal  conditions  of  a  complete  sys- 
Icm  of  pure  reason.     We  shall  '  igly  have  to  treat  of  the 

Disdf*Iine,  the  Canon,  the  Arc  w,  and.  finally,  the  His- 

iory  of  pure  reason.  This  part  of  our  Critique  wilt  accomplish^ 
from  the  transcendental  point  of  view,  what  has  been  usually 
attempted,  hut  miserably  executed,  under  the  name  of  (practical 
hgic.  It  has  been  badly  executed,  T  s^y,  because  genera!  logic, 
noi  bdng  limited  to  any  particular  kind  of  cognition  (not  even 
to  tlic  pure  cognition  of  the  understanding)  nor  to  any  par- 
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ticular   objects,    it   cannot,    without  borrowing    from   othcrl 
sciences,  do  more  than  present  merely  the  titles  or  signs  o£ 
possible  methods  and  the  technical  expressions,  which  areexn^l 
ployed  in  the  systematic  parts  of  all  sciences;  and  tiius  thei 
pupil  is  made  acquainted  with  names,  the  meaning  and  applica- 
tion of  which  he  is  to  learn  only  at  some  future  time* 


Chapter  I 
The  Discipline  of  Pure  Reason 

Negative  judgments — ^those  which  are  so  not  merely  as  re- 
gards their  logical  form,  but  in  respect  of  their  content- 
not  commonly  held  in  especial  respect.    They  are,  on  the  eoo-l 
trary,  regarded  as  jealous  enemies  of  our  insatiable  desire  for 
knowledge ;  and  it  almost  requires  an  apology  to  induce  us  to 
tolerate,  much  less  to  prize  and  to  respect  them. 

All  propositions,  indeed,  may  be  logically  expressed  in  a 
negative  form ;  but,  in  relation  to  the  content  of  our  cognitioo 
the  peculiar  province  of  negative  judgments  is  solely  to  prrt^ent 
error.  For  this  reason,  too,  negative  propositions,  which  are 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  false  cognitions  where 
error  is  absolutely  impossible,  are  undoubtedly  true,  but  inane 
and  senseless ;  that  is,  they  are  in  reality  purposeless,  and  for 
this  reason  often  very  ridiculous.  Such  is  the  proposition  of 
the  schoolman,  that  Alexander  could  not  have  subdued  any 
countries  without  an  army. 

But  where  the  limits  of  our  possible  cognition  are  very  much 
contracted,  the  attraction  to  new  fields  of  knowledge  great, 
the  illusions  to  which  the  mind  is  subject  of  the  most  *! 
character,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  error  of  no  inc^ 
ble  magnitude — ^the  negative  element  in  knowledge^  which  is 
useful  only  to  guard  us  against  error,  is  of  far  more  imr  -"'^ 
than  much  of  that  positive  instruction  which  makes  m 
to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge.     The  restraint  which  is  c  1 1 

to  repress,  and  finally  to  extirpate  the  constant  inclino;.-.i  ia^ 
depart  from  certain  rules,  is  termed  Discipline.    It  is  distin- 
guished from  culture,  which  aims  at  the  formation  of  a  ccrtat] 
degree  of  skill,  without  attempting  to  repress  or  to  destroy  any 
other  mental  power,  already  existing.    In  the  caltivatio«i  of  a 
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lit,  wiiicii  iias  given  eviueiiLL  of  EH  ffnpulse  towards  self- 
development,  discipline  takes  a  negative,*  culture  and  doctrine, 
a  positive  part. 

That  natural  dispositions  and  talents  (such  as  imagination 
and  wit)t  which  ask  a  free  and  unlimited  development,  require 
to  many  respects  the  corrective  influence  of  discipline^  every 
one  will  readily  grant  But  it  may  well  appear  strange,  that 
reason,  whose  proper  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  rules  of  discipline 
to  all  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  should  itself  require  this 
corrective.  It  has,  in  fact,  hitherto  escaped  this  humiliation, 
only  because,  in  presence  of  its  magnificent  pretensions  and 
high  position,  no  one  could  readily  suspect  it  to  be  capable  of 
substituting  fancies  for  conceptions,  and  words  for  things. 

Reason,  when  employed  in  the  field  of  experience,  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  criticism,  because  its  principles  are  subjected 
to  the  continual  test  of  empirical  observations.  Nor  is  criti- 
asm  requisite  in  the  sphere  of  mathematics,  where  the  con- 
ceptions of  reason  must  always  be  presented  in  concrete  in  pure 
Intuition,  and  baseless  or  arbitrary  assertions  are  discovered 
without  difficulty.  But  where  reason  is  not  held  in  a  plain 
Hack  by  the  influence  of  empirical  or  of  pure  intuition,  that 
if,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  transcendental  sphere  of  pure 
oofioeptions»  it  stands  in  great  need  of  discipline,  to  restrain 
its  propensity  to  overstep  the  limits  of  possible  experience^  and 
to  keep  it  from  wandering  into  error.  In  fact,  the  utility  of 
the  philosophy  of  pure  reason  is  entirely  of  this  negative  char- 
acter. Particular  errors  may  be  corrected  by  particular  ani- 
madversions, and  the  causes  of  these  errors  may  be  eradicated 
by  criticism.  But  where  we  find,  as  in  the  case  of  pure  reason, 
a  complete  system  of  illusions  and  fallacies,  closely  connected 
with  each  other  and  depending  upon  grand  general  principles, 
there  seems  to  be  required  a  peculiar  and  negative  code  o£ 
mental  legislation,  which,  under  the  denomination  of  a  disci* 
f'  '  "        '    '        n  the  nature  of  reason  and  the  objects  of 

iiv  fitutc  a  system  of  thorough  examination 

and  testing,  which  no  fallacy  will  be  able  to  withstand  or  escape 
frooi.  under  whatever  disguise  or  concealment  it  may  lurk. 


•  I  ■lit  w*^^   nwBf*  that,   in   tVir  hn- 
(  cT    "         ■      Is,  the  ieiif> 
til  :  a»  »ynon> 

^ .re  arif  *n  t- 

rwblclj    it    5*   fircc»»tr> 
tbi  notiflro  of  ib«  fiTTti 
6l  cofTtsUvt  lr»iatag,  i^ 


lattff.  a*  tbe  fftTtttti«rirs1'tf>fj  rtf  Irrtttw!- 
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But  the  reader  must  remark  that,  in  this  the  second  divmm 
of  our  Transcendental  Critique,  the  discipline  of  pure  reason 
is  not  directed  to  the  content,  but  to  the  method  of  the  cognitioo 
of  pure  reason.  The  former  task  has  been  completed  m  the 
Doctrine  of  Elements.  But  there  is  so  much  similarity  to  the 
mode  of  employing  the  faculty  of  reason^  whatever  be  tl» 
object  to  which  it  is  applied,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  employ- 
ment in  the  transcendental  sphere  is  so  essentially  different  ia 
kind  from  every  other,  that,  without  the  warning  negatirc  icK 
fluence  of  a  discipline  specially  directed  to  that  end,  the  rrrdn 
are  unavoidable  which  spring  from  the  unskilful  ei  nt 

of  the  methods  which  are  originated  by  reason  but  rt 

out  of  place  in  this  sphere- 

Sectioa  L — ^The  Discipline  of  Pure  Reason  in  the  sphere  d 
,  Dogmatisni 

The  science  of  Mathematics  presents  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  pure  reason  without 
the  aid  of  experience.  Examples  are  always  contagious ;  and 
they  exert  an  especial  influence  on  the  same  faculty.  \\*  '  '  tu* 
rally  flatters  itself  that  it  will  have  the  same  good  ia 

other  cases,  as  fell  to  its  lot  in  one  fortunate  instance,  Ucoce 
pure  reason  hopes  to  be  able  to  extend  its  empire  in  the  trans- 
cendental sphere  with  equal  success  and  security,  especially 
when  it  applies  the  same  method  which  was  attended  with  such 
brilliant  results  in  the  science  of  Mathematics.  It  is»  there- 
fore, of  the  highest  importance  for  us  to  know,  whether  the 
method  of  arriving  at  demonstrative  certainty,  which  is  tenned 
mathematical,  be  identical  with  that  by  which  we  endeavor  to 
attain  the  same  degree  of  certainty  in  philosophy,  and  wbJdi ' 
is  termed  in  that  science  dogmatical. 

Philosophical  cognition  is  the  cognition  of  reason  by  means 
of  conceptions;  mathematical  cognition  is  cognition  by  means 
of  the  construction  of  conceptions.     The  construction  of  a  con- 
ception is  the  presentation  d  priori  of  the  intuition  which  cor- 
responds to  the  conception*    For  this  purpose  a  non-cfnpiri^ai  j 
intuition  is  requisite,  which,  as  an  intuition,  is  an  inditndu^ ' 
object;  while,  as  the  construction  of  a  conception  (a  general 
representation),  it  must  be  seen  to  be  universally  valid  for  alii 
the  possible  intuitions  which  rank  under  tliat  conceptJon*  Thus! 
I  construct  a  triangle,  by  the  presentation  of  the  object  wfaichl 
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corresponds  to  this  conception,  either  by  mere  imagination — 
to  pure  intuition,  or  upon  paper — in  empirical  intuition*  in  both 
cases  completely  a  priori^  without  borrowing  the  type  of  that 
fi^re  from  any  experience.  The  individual  figure  drawn  upon 
paper  is  empirical ;  but  it  serves,  notwithstanding,  to  indicate 
the  conception,  even  in  its  universality,  because  in  this  empirical 
intuition  we  keep  our  eye  merely  on  the  act  of  the  construction 
of  the  conception,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  various  modes 
of  determining  it,  for  example,  its  size,  the  length  of  its  sidcs» 
the  size  of  its  angles,  these  not  in  the  least  affecting  the  essential 
character  of  the  conception. 

Philosophical  cognition,  accordingly,  regards  the  particular 
only  in  the  general ;  mathematical  the  general  in  the  particular, 
nay,  in  the  individual.  This  is  done,  however,  entirely  ^  priori 
and  by  means  of  pure  reason,  so  that,  as  this  individual  Bgur^ 
is  determined  under  certain  universal  conditions  of  construction, 
the  object  of  the  conception,  to  which  this  individual  figure  cor- 
responds as  its  schema,  must  be  cogitated  as  universally  de- 
termined. 

The  essentia!  difference  of  these  two  modes  of  cognition 

consists,  therefore,  in  this  formal  quality;  it  does  not  regard 

the  difference  of  the  matter  or  objects  of  both.    Those  thinkers 

who  aim  at  distinguishing  philosophy  from  mathematics  by 

asserting  that  the  former  has  to  do  with  quality  merely,  and 

the  latter  with  quantity,  have  mistaken  the  effect  for  the  cause. 

The  reason  why  mathematical  cognition  can  relate  only  to  quan- 

'  tity,  is  to  be  found  in  its  form  alone.     For  it  is  the  conception 

of  quantities  only  that  is  capable  of  being  constructed,  that  is, 

presented  i  priori  in  intuition ;  while  quantities  cannot  be  given 

in  any  other  than  an  empirical  intuition.     Hence  the  cognition 

[of  qualities  by  reason  is  possible  only  through  conceptions.     No 

[one  can  find  an  intuition  which  shall  correspond  to  the  concep- 

[tion  of  reality,  except  in  experience;  it  cannot  be  presented  to 

\  mind  &  priori,  and  antecedently  to  the  eanpirica!  conscious- 

of  reality.     We  can  form  an  intuition,  by  means  of  the 

mere  conception  of  it,  of  a  cone,  without  tlie  aid  of  experience; 

but  tlie  color  of  the  cone  we  cannot  k-now  except  from  experi- 

eocc,     I  cannot  present  an  intuition  of  a  cause,  except  m  an 

\txaanple,  which  experience  offers  to  me.     Besides,  philosophy, 

\m  well  as  mathematics,  treats  of  quantities ;  as,  for  example,  of 

I  totality*  infinity  I  and  so  on.    Mathematics,  too,  treats  of  the 
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difference  of  lines  and  surfaces — as  spoocs  of  di£Fereiit  quality, 
of  the  continuity  of  extension — as  a  quality  diercoL  But,  al- 
though in  such  cases  they  have  a  axnmoo  object,  the  mode  in 
which  reason  considers  that  object  is  very  different  in  philoso- 
phy from  what  it  is  in  mathematics.  The  former  confines  itsdf 
to  the  general  conceptions ;  the  latter  can  do  nothing  with  a 
mere  conception,  it  hastens  to  intuition.  In  this  intnitioo  it 
regards  the  conception  in  concreto,  not  empiricaDy,  but  in  an 
d  priori  intuition,  which  it  has  constructed ;  and  in  whidi,  ail 
the  results  which  follow  from  the  general  conditions  of  the 
construction  of  the  conception,  are  in  all  cases  valid  for  the 
object  of  the  constructed  conception. 

Suppose  that  the  conception  of  a  triangle  is  given  to  a  phi- 
losopher, and  that  he  is  required  to  discover,  by  die  philosophi- 
cal method,  what  relation  the  sum  of  its  ai^;les  bears  to  a  right 
angle.  He  has  nothing  befcwe  him  but  the  ooocepdon  of  a 
figure  enclosed  within  three  right  lines,  and,  oonscqoently,  with 
the  same  number  of  angles.  He  may  analyze  the  coDcepdoo 
of  a  right  line,  of  an  angle,  or  of  the  number  three  as  loi^  as 
he  pleases,  but  he  will  not  discover  any  {voperties  not  contained 
in  these  conceptions.  But,  if  this  question  is  proposed  to  a 
geometrician,  he  at  once  b^ins  by  constructing  a  triai^le.  He 
knows  that  two  right  angles  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
contiguous  angles  which  proceed  from  one  point  in  a  straight 
line ;  and  he  goes  oa  to  produce  one  side  of  his  triangle,  thus 
forming  two  adjacent  angles  which  are  together  equal  to  two 
right  angles.  He  then  di\-id-es  the  exterior  of  these  angles,  by 
draw-ing  a  line  parallel  with  the  opj»site  side  of  the  triangle, 
and  i=irr.evi*a:e!y  perceives  that  he  has  thus  got  an  exterior 
avijacent  angle  which  is  eq:al  to  the  interior.  Proceeding  in 
this  way.  through  a  chain  of  tnicrencesw  and  always  on  the 
ground  of  inmidoc  he  arrives  at  a  dear  and  universally  valid 
scluticn  of  the  questioc 

Bu:  rmthensirics  does  aoc  cccSae  itself  to  Ae  ooostructioa 
c:  cnantities  ,,''3kJ«;j'^.  as  in  the  cise  of  geocnetry:  it  occupies 
itself  with  pure  quantirr  also  •  .r»si«r:i;ijr^ .  as  in  the  case  of 
a:g;^b^a.  where  occrtpCe:e  abt^:ract^xt  is  niJLde  of  the  properties 
of  u:e  cb;ec:  :nii!ca^^I  by  the  ococercicc  cf  qtantity.  In  al- 
ge-brx  a  ofrrain  n>ethcv:  of  rsocatxrc  by  s£gr:s  is  aiopced.  and 
these  i:ni^^a^f  the  direretxe  posss^Se  ojcstractxtas  of  qisantities. 
the  extnfcctix:  oi  nxck  aad  so  ccl    After  having  thiK  denoted 
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.  conception  of  quantities,  according  10  meir  different 
3ns,  the  different  operations  by  wliich  quantity  or  number 
increased  or  diminished  are  presented  in  intuition  in  accord- 
rjce  witJi  general  rules.     Thus,  when  one  quantity  is  to  be 
livided  by  another,  the  signs  which  denote  both  are  placed  in 
tie  fonn  pecuhar  to  the  operation  of  division ;  and  thus  algebra, 
means  of  a  syTnbolical  construction  of  quantity,  just  as 
aetry,  with  its  ostensive  or  geometrical  construction  (a  con- 
jction  of  tlie  objects  themselves),  arrives  at  results  which 
Jiscursive  cogniti<iii  cannot  hope  to  reach  by  the  aid  of  mere 
nccptions. 

Now.  what  is  ihc  cause  of  tliis  difference  in  the  fortune  of 
lie  philosopher  and  the  mathematician,  the  former  of  whom 
Hows  the  path  of  conceptions,  while  the  latter  pursues  that 
>f  intuitions,  which  he  represents,  d  priori,  in  correspondence 
with  his  conceptions.  The  cause  is  evident,  from  what  has 
been  already  demonstrated  in  the  introduction  to  this  Critique, 
Mfe  do  not,  in  the  present  case,  want  to  discover  analytical 
propositions,  which  may  be  produced  merely  by  analyzing  our 
>nceptions — for  in  this  the  philosopher  would  have  the  ad- 
brantage  over  his  rival ;  we  aim  at  the  discovery^  of  synthetical 
propositions — such  sj-nthetical  propositions*  moreover,  as  can 
cognized  a  priori,  I  must  not  confine  myself  to  that  which 
actually  cogitate  in  my  conception  of  a  triangle,  for  this  is 
thing  more  than  the  mere  definition ;  I  must  try  to  go  beyond 
at,  and  to  arrive  at  properties  which  are  not  contained  in, 
Jthough  they  belong  to,  the  conception.  Now,  this  is  im- 
:>ss)ble,  unless  I  determine  the  object  present  to  my  mind  ac- 
jrding  to  the  conditions,  either  of  empirical,  or  of  pure  in- 
iition«  In  the  former  case,  I  should  have  an  empirical 
[►roposition  (arrived  at  by  actual  measurement  of  the  angles 
^f  the  triangle),  which  would  possess  neither  universality  nor 
sity ;  but  that  would  be  of  no  value.  In  the  latter,  I  pro- 
by  geometrical  construction,  by  means  of  which  I  collect, 
a  pure  intuition,  just  as  I  would  in  an  empirical  intuition, 
all  the  various  properties  which  belong  to  the  schema  of  a  tri- 
atigT  Iv  to  its  concqnion,  and  thus 

>  which  possess  the  attribute 
^f  universality. 
It  w*ould  be  vain  to  philosoplil'     n;  .  n  the  triangle,  ihai  is, 
reflect  on  it  discursively;  I  shvul  1  j^ct  no  further  than  the 
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definition  with  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  set  out,  ihe 
are  certainly  transcendental  synthetical  propositions  which  are 
framed  by  means  of  pure  conceptions,  and  which  form  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  philosophy ;  but  these  do  not  relate  to 
any  particular  thing,  but  to  a  thing  in  general,  and  enounce 
the  conditions  under  w^iich  the  perception  of  it  may  beoonie  a 
part  of  possible  experience.  But  the  science  of  mathetnalics 
has  nothing  to  do  with  such  questions,  nor  with  the  qtteslion 
of  existence  in  any  fashion;  it  is  concerned  merely  witli  the 
properties  of  objects  in  themselves,  only  in  so  far  as  these  an? 
connected  with  tlie  conception  of  the  objects. 

In  the  above  example,  we  have  merely  attet^  -.  show 

the  great  difference  which  exists  between  tlie  -   ivc  em- 

ployment of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  conceptions,  and  its  tnluitht  ] 
exercise  by  means  of  the  construction  of  conceptions.  The 
question  naturally  arises — what  is  the  cause  which  necessitates 
this  twofold  exercise  of  reason,  and  how  are  we  to  discover 
whether  it  is  the  philosophical  or  the  mathematical  method 
which  reason  is  pursuing  in  an  argument? 

All  our  knowledge  relates,  finally,  to  possible  intuttion$»  for 
it  is  these  alone  that  present  objects  to  the  mind.  An  d  prian 
or  non-empirical  conception  contains  either  a  pure  tntuitiooi —  I 
and  in  this  case  it  can  be  constructed ;  or  it  contains  nothing 
but  the  S3mthesis  of  possible  intuitions,  which  are  not  given 
&  priori  In  this  latter  case,  it  may  help  us  to  form  synthefj- 
cal  d  priori  judgments,  but  only  in  the  discursive  n  '  V  by 
conceptions,  not  in  the  intuitive,  by  means  of  the  cu  mti 

of  conceptions 

The  only  d  pnon  ituuition  is  that  of  the  pure  form  i 
nomena — space  and  time.  A  conception  of  space  and  l 
quanta  may  be  presented  d  priori  in  intuition,  that  i»,  con- 
structed, either  along  with  their  quality  (figure),  or  as  pure 
quantity  (the  mere  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous),  by  tneans 
of  number.  But  the  matter  of  phenomena,  by  which  things  are 
given  in  space  and  time,  can  be  presented  only  in  perception,  <l 
posteriori.  The  only  conception  which  represents  d  priofi  this 
empirical  content  of  phenomena*  is  the  conception  of  a  thing 
in  general;  and  the  d  priori  synthetical  cognition  of  thi$  cOfi- 
cepiion  can  give  us  nothing  more  than  the  rule  for  the  synthesis 
of  that  which  may  be  contained  in  the  corresponding  A  pos* 
teriari  perception ;  it  is  utterly  inadequate  to  pre&ent  an  d  priori 
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intuition  of  the  real  object,  which  must  necessarily  be  em- 
pi  ricaL 

Synthetical  propositions,  which  relate  to  things  in  general, 
an  d  priori  intuition  of  which  is  impossible,  are  transcendental. 
For  this  reason  transcendental  propositions  cannot  be  framed 
by  means  of  the  construction  of  conceptions ;  they  are  a  priori, 
and  based  entirely  on  conceptions  themselves.  They  contain 
merely  the  rule,  by  which  we  are  to  seek  in  the  world  of  per- 
ception or  experience  the  synthetical  unity  of  that  which  cannot 
be  intuited  d  priori.  But  they  are  incompetent  to  present  any 
of  the  conceptions  which  appear  in  them  in  an  a  priori  intitition ; 
these  can  be  given  only  d  posteriori,  m  experience,  wliich,  how- 
ever, is  itself  possible  only  through  these  synthetical  principles. 

If  we  are  to  form  a  synthetical  judgment  re^rding  a  con- 
ception^  we  must  go  beyond  it,  to  the  intuition  in  which  it  is 
given.  If  we  keep  to  what  is  contained  in  the  conception,  the 
judgment  is  merely  analytical — it  is  merely  an  explanation  of 
what  we  have  cogitated  in  the  conception.  But  I  can  pass  from 
the  conception  to  the  pure  or  empirical  tntuition  which  cor- 
responds to  it,  I  can  proceed  to  examine  my  conception  fn 
concrtto,  and  to  cognize,  either  d  priori  or  d  posteriori,  what 
I  find  in  the  object  of  the  conception*  The  former — d  priori 
cognition — is  rational-mathematical  cognition  by  means  of  tlic 
construction  of  the  conception;  the  latter — d  posteriori  cogni- 
tion— is  purely  empirical  cognition,  which  does  not  possess  the 
attributes  of  necessity  and  universality.  Thus  I  may  analyze 
the  conception  I  have  of  gold ;  but  I  gain  no  new  information 
from  this  analysis,  I  merely  enumerate  the  different  properties 
which  I  had  connected  with  the  notion  indicated  by  the  word. 
My  knowledge  has  gained  in  logical  clearness  and  arrange- 
ment, but  no  addition  has  been  made  to  it.  But  if  I  take  the 
matter  w^hich  is  indicated  by  this  name»  and  submit  it  to  the 
examination  of  my  senses,  I  am  enabled  to  form  several  synthet- 
ical — although  still  empirical — propositions.  The  mathemati- 
cal conception  of  a  triangle  I  should  constnict,  that  is.  present 
d  fn<?n  in  intuition,  and  in  this  :       •         ■    ,\^^^ 

cognition.     But  when  the  traii  lity, 

or  substance,  or  power  is  presented  to  my  mind,  I  find  that  it 
docs  not  relate  to  or  indicate  either  an  empirical  or  '  tui- 

lion,  but  that  it  indicates  merely  the  synthesis  of  i  in- 

luitiofis,  which  cannot  of  course  be  given  d  priori.    The  syn- 
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thesis  in  such  a  conception  cannot  proceed  d  pri4>fi-- 

the  aid  of  experience — to  the  intuition  which  correspotids^ 

tlie  conception ;  and,  for  this  reason,  none  of  tlic^ 

can  produce  a  detemiinative  syntlietical  propos: 

never  present  more  than  a  principle  of  the  synthesis *^  of  possible 

empirical  intuitions.    A  transcendental  proposition  is,  liitx^ 

fore,  a  synthetical  cognition  of  reason  by  means  of  purr  aw 

ceptions  and  the  discursive  method,  and  it  renders  possible  aU 

synthetical  unity  in  empirical  cognitinn.  tlionHi  tt  rnnnnt  n-r*- 

sent  us  with  any  intuition  d  priorL 

There  is  thus  a  twofold  exercise  ot  reasoix.     i:  .3 

have  the  properties  of  universality  and  an  d  prion  _  iq 
common,  but  are,  in  their  procedure,  of  widely  different  charac- 
ter. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  the  world  of  phenoimena^  in 
which  alone  objects  are  presented  to  our  minds,  there  arc  two 
main  elements — the  form  of  intuition  (space  and  tinie)^  wfaidl 
can  be  cognized  and  determined  completely  d  priori,  and  the 
matter  or  content — that  which  is  presented  in  space  and  time, 
and  which,  consequently,  contains  a  something — an  existaice 
corresponding  to  our  powers  of  sensation.  As  r<^rds  the  lat- 
ter, which  can  never  be  given  in  a  determinate  mode  cxccpr  by 
experience,  there  are  no  a  priori  notions  which  relate  to  ii^  ex- 
cept  the  undetermined  conceptions  of  the  syntliesis  of  possible 
sensations,  in  so  far  as  these  belong  (in  a  possible  experictice) 
to  the  unity  of  consciousness.     As  regards  the  form  la 

determine  our  conceptions  a  priori  in  intuition,  inasn^i  ,ve 

are  ourselves  the  creators  of  the  objects  of  the  conceptions  to 
space  and  time — ^these  objects  being  regarded  sim^'  "  ^uaniti. 
In  the  one  case,  reason  proceeds  according  to  oj.  «;,  and 

can  do  nothing  more  than  subject  phenomena  to  these — whidi 
can  only  be  determined  empirically,  tliat  is  d  posteriori — in  con- 
formity, however,  with  those  conceptions  as  the  rules  of  all 
empirical  sj^nthesis*  In  the  other  case,  reason  proceeds  by  the 
construction  of  conceptions;  and,  as  these  conceptions  relate 
to  an  d  priori  intuition,  they  may  be  given  and  determined  m 
pure  intuition  d  priori,  and  without  the  aid  of  empirical  data. 

•In    H :     -T*. 

cawsr,    I  i» 

pirtc.il  <  t 

to  r  It 

Con> 

eitpericncc    to    correspond    la    the    con- 

cepcion.     My   procedurf  U,   therefore^ 


C4no0t  b«  given  d  t^tarL 
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The  examination  and  consideration  of  everything  that  exists  in 
space  or  time — whether  it  is  a  quantum  or  not,  in  how  far  the 
particular  something  (which  fills  space  or  time)  is  a  primary 
substratum^  or  a  mere  determination  of  some  other  existence, 
whether  it  relates  to  anything  else— cither  as  cause  or  effect, 
hether  its  existence  is  isolated  or  in  reciprocal  connection  with 
id  dependence  upon  others,  the  possibility  of  this  existence, 
Its  reality  and  necessity  or  their  opposites — all  these  form  part 
f  the  cognition  of  reason  on  the  ground  of  conceptions,  and 
is  cognition  is  termed  philosophicaL  But  to  determine  <i 
*  an  intuition  in  space  (its  figure),  to  divide  lime  into 
iods,  or  merely  to  cognize  the  quantity  of  an  intuition  in 
space  and  time,  and  to  determine  it  by  number^ — all  this  is  an 
op^raiion  of  reason  by  means  of  the  construction  of  concep- 
I  tions,  and  is  called  mathematical, 
^H  The  success  which  attends  the  efforts  of  reason  in  the  sphere 
^^f  mathematics,  naturally  fosters  the  expectation  tliat  the  same 
I  good  fortune  will  be  its  lot,  if  it  applies  the  mathematical  method 
in  other  regions  of  mental  endeavor  besides  that  of  quantities. 
^^ts  success  is  thus  great,  because  it  can  support  all  its  concep- 
^Bons  by  d  priori  intuitions,  and  in  this  way  make  itself  a  master, 
^Bs  it  were,  over  nature*,  while  pure  philosophy,  with  its  d  priori 
HBliscursive  conceptions,  bungles  about  in  tlie  world  of  nature, 
r  and  cannot  accredit  or  show  any  d  priori  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  these  conceptions.  Masters  in  the  science  of  mathematics 
arc  confident  of  the  success  of  this  metliod ;  indeed,  it  is  a  com- 
mon persuasion,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  any  subject 
of  human  thought.  They  have  hardly  ever  reflected  or  philoso- 
phized on  their  favorite  science — ^a  task  of  great  difficulty ;  and 
the  specific  difference  between  the  tu^o  modes  of  employing  the 
faculty  of  reason  has  never  entered  their  thoughts.  Rules 
corrcnt  in  the  field  of  common  experience,  and  w^hich  common 
sense  stamps  everywhere  with  its  approval,  are  regartled  by 
thm  as  axiomatic.  From  what  source  the  conceptions  of 
ipaoe  and  time,  with  which  (as  the  only  primitive  quanta)  they 
tove  to  deal,  enter  their  minds,  is  a  question  which  the 
themselves  to  answer ;  and  they  think  it  just  as 
ex%mtne  into  the  origin  of  tlie  pure  conceptions  of  the 
the  extent  of  their  validitv. 


[iding ; 


they 


them  is  to  employ  them.     In  all  this  they  are  per- 
fectly right,  if  they  do  not  overstep  the  limits  of  tlie  sj^crc  of 
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nature.     But  they  pass,  unconsciously,  from  the  world  of  stftu 

to  the  insecure  ground  of  pure  transcendental  cone 
stabilis  iellus,  innabilis  unda)^  where  they  can  neithi..    ... 
swim,  and  where  the  tracks  of  their  footsteps  are  obUitratctH 
by  time ;  while  the  march  of  mathematics  is  pur 
and  magnificent  highway,  which  the  latest  po> 
quent  without  fear  of  danger  or  impediment. 

As  we  have  taken  upon  us  the  task  of  dett  i 
and  certainly,  the  limits  of  pure  reason  in  the 
cendcntalism,  and  as  the  efforts  of  reason  in  this  directioii  are 
persisted  in,  even  after  the  plainest  and  most  expressive  wam-i 
ings,  hope  still  beckoning  us  past  the  Imiits  of  experience  ifital 
the  splendors  of  the  intellectual  world — it  becomes  necessary 
to  cut  away  the  last  anchor  of  this  fallacious  and  fantastic  hop^J 
We  shall  accordingly  show  that  the  mathematical  method 
unattended  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy  by  the  least  advantaf^l 
— except,  perhaps,  that  it  more  plainly  exhibits  its  own  tnad*J 
equacy — that  geometry  and  philosophy  are  two  quite  dtfFefcnt| 
things,  although  they  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  field  of 
science,  and,  consequently,  that  the  procediu^e  of  the  i 
never  be  imitated  by  the  other. 

The  evidence  of  mathematics  rests  upon  defitnii 
and  demonstrations.     I  shall  be  satisfied  with  sli  'hat 

none  of  these  forms  can  be  employed  or  imitated  in  philosophy 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  understood  by  mathematicians ;| 
and  that  the  geometrician,  if  he  employs  his  method  in  philos- 
ophy, will  succeed  only  in  building  card'Castles,  while  the 
ployment  of  tlie  philosophical  method  in  mathematics*  oui 
suit  in  nothing  but  mere  verbiage*    The  essential  business 
philosophy,  indeed*  is  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  science;  and' 
even  the  mathematician,  unless  his  talent  is  naturally  cirarni*, 
scribed  and  limited  to  this  particular  department  of  knowledge^ 
cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  tlie  warnings  of  philosophy,  or  set  1 
self  above  its  direction. 

I.  Of  Definitions. — A  definition  is,  as  the  term  itself  indi-* 
cates,  the  representation,  upon  primary  grounds,  of  the  com- 
plete conception  o£  a  thing  within  its  own  limits*     Accord 

•The  definition  mast  describe  the  »e:, 
Concrption  compUtety,  thmt  it,  omit  none  c< 
^f   .i .-....-    ..^    ,;,„.    .A   ..,v,^..i,    ,^    J,        p,f, 

C'  >!   ift  ^■' 

nt.jf     .i»:ij'.    ii>-.ti     luMMik;     I.J    iiii:    C-unCep-  i*»   |m.ti  t   m    mr    iirr-m    m    4.1    \i\T    4>i      ^ . 

tlon;  «a4  trn  prtmary  growi^t^  tKit  i»  to       we  hivt  to  lonD  regtfdint  %n  f*tt$9ct, 
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ingly,  an  empirical  conception  cannot  be  defined,  it  can  only  be 
explained.  For,  as  there  are  in  such  a  conception  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  marks  or  signs,  which  denote  a  certain  class  of 
sensuous  objects,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  do  not  cogitate 
under  the  word  w^hich  indicates  the  same  object,  at  one  time  a 
greater,  at  another  a  smaller  number  of  signs.  Thus,  one  per- 
son may  cogitate  in  his  conception  of  gold,  in  addition  to  its 
properties  of  weight,  color^  malleability,  that  of  resisting  rust, 
while  another  person  may  be  ignorant  of  this  quality.  We  em- 
ploy certain  signs  only  so  long  as  wc  require  them  for  the  sake 
of  distinction;  new^  observations  abstract  some  and  add  new 
ones,  so  that  an  empirical  conception  never  remains  within  per- 
manent limits.  It  is,  in  fact,  useless  to  define  a  conception  of  this 
kind.  If,  for  example,  we  are  speaking  of  w^ater  and  its  proper- 
tied, we  do  not  stop  at  what  we  actually  think  by  the  word  U'a/rr, 
but  proceed  to  observation  and  experiment ;  and  the  w  ord,  with 
lie  few^  signs  attached  to  it,  is  more  properly  a  designation  than 
conception  of  the  thing,  A  definition  in  this  case,  would  evi- 
'dently  be  nothing  more  than  a  determination  of  the  word.  In 
tiic  second  place,  no  a  priori  conception,  such  as  tliose  of  sub- 
stance, cause,  right,  fitness,  and  so  on,  can  be  defined.  For  I 
can  never  be  sure,  that  the  clear  representation  of  a  given  con- 
ception (which  is  given  in  a  confused  state)  has  been  fully 
developed,  until  I  know  that  the  representation  is  adequate  with 
its  object.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  conception,  as  it  is  presented 
to  the  mind,  may  contain  a  number  of  obscure  representations, 
which  we  do  not  observe  in  our  analysis,  although  we  employ 
them  in  our  application  of  the  conception,  I  can  never  be  sure 
that  my  analysis  is  complete,  wtitle  examples  may  make  this 
probable,  although  they  can  never  demonstrate  the  fact.  In- 
stead of  the  w^ord  definition,  I  should  ratlicr  employ  the  tenn 
exposition — a  more  modest  expression,  which  tlie  critic  may 
accept  without  surrendering  his  doubtis  as  to  the  r  ness 

of  the  analysis  of  any  such  conception.     As»  there  1  thcr 

empirical  nor  (J  priori  conceptions  are  capable  of  definition,  wc 
ive  to  see  whether  the  only  other  kind  of  conceptions — arbi- 
ir>*  conceptions— can  be  subjected  to  this  mental  operation^ 
uch  a  conception  can  always  be  defined ;  for  I  must  know  thor- 
uglsly  what  I  wished  to  cogitate  in  it,  as  it  was  I  who  created 
I.  and  it  was  not  given  to  my  mind  either  by  tlie  nature  of  my 
understanding  or  by  experience.    At  the  same  time*  I  cannot 
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say  that,  by  such  a  definition,  I  have  defined  a  real  object 
the  conception  is  based  upon  empirical  conditions*  if,  tor  ex- 
ample, I  have  a  conception  of  a  clock  for  a  ship,  this  ,    *  '      '  v 
conception  does  not  assure  mc  of  the  existence  or  ev-  v 

possibility  of  the  object.  My  definition  of  sudi  a  conceptuHi 
would  with  more  propriety  be  termed  a  declaration  of  a  projt 
than  a  definition  of  an  object.  There  are  no  otlier  concepti< 
which  can  bear  definition,  except  those  which  contain  an  arh 
trar>'  synthesis,  which  can  Ije  constructed  a  priori,  Co 
quently,  the  science  of  mathematics  alone  possesses  dcfintttfl 
For  the  object  here  thought  is  presented  a  priori  in  i 
and  thus  it  can  never  contain  more  or  less  than  the  co.-,..-^^ 
because  the  conception  of  the  object  has  been  given  by  the 
definition — ^and  primarily,  tliat  is.  without  deriving  the  dcfini] 
tion  from  any  other  source.  Philosophical  definitions  ar 
therefore,  merely  expositions  of  given  conceptions,  white  math* 
ematical  definitions  are  constructions  of  conceptions  rr 
formed  by  the  mind  itself ;  the  former  are  produced  by 
the  completeness  of  which  is  never  demonstratively  certain,  the 
latter  by  a  synthesis.  In  a  mathematical  definition  the  conceu 
tion  is  formed,  in  a  philosophical  definition  it  is  only  explains 
From  this  it  follows : 

a.  That  we  must  not  imitate^  in  philosophy,  the  mathematical 
usage  of  commencing  with  definitions — except  by  way  of  hy- 
pothesis or  experiment.  For,  as  all  so-called  philosophical  d* 
nitions  are  merely  analyses  of  given  conceptions,  these  cone 
tions,  although  only  in  a  confused  form*  must  precede  the 
analysis ;  and  the  incomplete  exposition  must  precede  the  con 
plete,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  draw  certain  inferences  fr 
the  characteristics  which  an  incomplete  analysis  has  enabled  vis 
to  discover,  before  we  attain  to  the  complete  exposition  or  dc£ 
nition  of  the  conception.  In  one  word,  a  full  and  clear  definitio 
ought,  in  philosophy,  rather  to  form  the  conclusion  than  the 
commencement  of  our  labors.*  In  mathematics,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  cannot  have  a  conception  prior  to  the  definition ;  it  is 


*  Philosophy  abotindi  in  faulty  defini* 
lions.   cN[<c'.'';d]y    >>\\ih    ^^   roni'.iin    ^rirnc 


tnenlB  conuined  in  them  procp^^t^  \u 


\id'\i\  be  tJjJii'i  «>■<+!  'A  I  It-. lit  iivUimtTi't  tQ 
truth,  lo  far  fts  our  ftiulyiii  d  the  «le> 


pl«tc  defifiUioii  «(  the  idc9  of  rifbc 
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the  definition  which  gives  us  the  conception,  and  it  must  for 
this  reason  form  the  commencement  of  every  chain  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning. 

b.  Mathematical  definitions  cannot  be  erroneous.  For  tljc 
conception  is  given  only  in  and  through  the  definition,  and  tJius 
it  contains  only  what  has  been  cogitated  in  the  definition.  But 
although  a  definition  cannot  be  incorrect,  as  regards  its  content^ 
an  error  may  sometimes,  although  seldom,  creep  into  the  form. 
This  error  consists  in  a  want  bf  precision.  Thus  the  common 
definition  of  a  circle — that  it  is  a  curved  line,  every  point  in 
which  is  equally  distant  from  another  point  called  the  centre — 
is  faulty,  from  the  fact  that  the  determination  indicated  by  tlie 
word  cuwed  is  superfluous.  For  there  ought  to  be  a  particular 
theorem,  which  may  be  easily  proved  from  the  definition,  to  the 
effect  that  every  line,  which  has  all  its  points  at  equal  distances 
from  another  point,  must  be  a  curved  line — that  is,  that  not 
even  tlie  smallest  part  of  it  can  be  straight.  Analytical  defini- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  may  be  erroneous  in  many  respects^ 
either  by  the  introduction  of  signs  which  do  not  actually 
exist  in  the  conception,  or  by  wanting  in  that  completeness 
which  forms  the  essential  of  a  definition.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
definition  is  necessarily  defective,  because  we  can  never  be  fully 
certain  of  the  completeness  of  our  analysis.  For  these  reasons, 
the  method  of  definition  employed  in  mathematics  cannot  be 
imitated  in  philosophy. 

2.  Of  Axioms.  These,  in  so  far  as  they  are  immediately 
certain,  are  d  priori  synthetical  principles.  Now,  one  concep- 
tion cannot  be  connected  synthetically  and  yet  immediately  with 
another;  because,  if  we  wish  to  proceed  out  of  and  beyond  a 
conception,  a  third  mediating  cognition  is  necessary.  And,  as 
philosophy  is  a  cognition  of  reason  by  the  aid  of  conceptions 
alone,  there  is  to  be  found  in  it  no  principle  which  desen'es  to 
be  called  an  axiom.  Mathematics,  on  the  other  hand,  may  pos- 
sess axioms,  because  it  can  always  connect  the  predicates  of 
an  object  a  priori,  and  without  any  mediating  term,  by  means 
of  the  construction  of  conceptions  in  intuition.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  proposition,  three  points  can  always  lie  in  a  plane. 
On  tlic  other  hand,  no  s)Tithetical  principle  which  is  based  upon 
conceptions,  can  ever  be  immediately  certain  ( for  example,  tlia 
proposition,  Everything  that  happens  has  a  cause),  because  f 
require  a  mediating  term  to  connect  the  two  conceptions  of  event 
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and  cause — namely,  the  condition  of  time-determination  in  an 
experience,  and  I  cannot  cognize  any  such  principle  immediately 
and  from  conceptions  alone.  Discursive  principles  are,  accord- 
ingly,  very  different  from  intuitive  principles  or  axioms.  ^The 
former  always  require  deduction,  which  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
may  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  Axioms  are,  for  this  reason, 
always  self-evident,  while  philos(^)hical  principles,  whatever 
may  be  the  degree  of  certainty  they  possess,  cannot  lay  any 
claim  to  such  a  distinction.  No  syntiietical  proposition  of  pure 
transcendental  reason  can  be  so  evident,  as  is  often  rashly 
enough  declared,  as  the  statement,  twice  hvo  are  four.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  Analytic  I  introduced  into  the  list  of  principles 
of  the  pure  imderstanding,  certain  axioms  of  intuition ;  but  the 
principle  there  discussed  was  not  itself  an  axiom,  but  served 
merely  to  present  the  principle  of  the  possibility  of  axioms  in 
general,  while  it  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  principle  based 
upon  conceptions-  For  it  is  one  part  of  the  duty  of  transcenden- 
tal philosophy  to  establish  the  possibility  of  mathematics  itself. 
Philosophy  possesses,  then,  no  axioms,  and  has  no  right  to  im- 
pose its  d  priori  principles  upon  thought,  until  it  has  established 
their  authorit>'  and  validity-  by  a  thorough-gCMng  deduction. 

3.  Of  Demonstrations,  Only  an  apodictic  proof,  based  upon 
intuition,  can  be  termed  a  demonstration.  Experience  teadies 
us  what  is,  but  it  cannot  convince  us  that  it  might  have  been 
othen\nse.  Hence  a  proof  upon  empirical  grounds  cannot  be 
apodictic.  A  priori  conceptions,  in  discursive  cognition,  can 
never  produce  intuitive  certainty  or  eridence,  however  certain 
the  judgment  they  present  may  be.  Mathematics  alone,  there- 
fore, contains  demonstrations,  because  it  does  not  deduce  its 
cognition  from  conceptions,  but  from  the  construction  of  con- 
ceptions, that  is.  from  intuition,  which  can  be  given  d  priori  in 
accordance  with  conceptions.  The  method  of  algebra,  in  equa- 
tions, from  which  the  correct  answer  is  deduced  by  reduction, 
is  a  kind  of  construction — not  geometrical,  but  by  symbols — in 
which  all  conceptions,  especially  those  of  the  relations  of  quan- 
tities, are  represented  in  intuition  by  signs :  and  thus  the  con- 
clusions in  that  science  are  secured  from  errors  by  the  fact  that 
ever>-  proof  is  submitted  to  ocular  evidence.  Philosophical 
cognition  does  not  possess  this  ad>'antage.  it  being  required 
to  consider  the  general  always  in  abstrjcto  (by  means  of  con- 
ceptions \  while  mathematics  can  always  consider  it  im  concreto 
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(in  an  individual  intuition),  and  at  the  same  time  by  means  of 
6  priori  representation,  whereby  all  errors  are  rendered  manifest 
to  the  senses.  The  former — discursive  proofs — ought  to  be 
termed  acroamatic  proofs,  rather  than  dcmofistraHons,  as  only 
words  are  employed  in  thera,  while  demonstrations  proper,  as 
the  term  itself  indicates,  always  require  a  reference  to  the  in- 
tuition of  the  object. 

It  follows  from  all  these  considerations,  that  it  is  not  consonant 
with  the  nature  of  philosophy,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  pure 
reason,  to  employ  the  dogmatical  method,  and  to  adorn  itself 
with  the  titles  and  insignia  of  mathematical  science.  It  does 
not  belong  to  that  order,  and  can  only  hope  for  a  fraternal  union 
with  that  science.  Its  attempts  at  mathematical  evidence  are 
vain  pretensions,  which  can  only  keep  it  back  from  its  true  aim, 
which  is  to  detect  the  iUusor>'  procedure  of  reason  w^hen  trans- 
gressing its  proper  limits,  and  by  fully  explaining  and  analyz- 
ing our  conceptions,  to  conduct  us  from  the  dim  regions  of 
speculation,  to  the  clear  region  of  modest  self-knowledge.  Rea- 
son must  not,  therefore,  in  its  transcendental  endeavors,  look 
forward  with  such  confidence,  as  if  the  p>ath  it  is  pursuing  led 
straight  to  its  aim,  nor  reckon  with  such  security  upon  its 
premises,  as  to  consider  it  unnecessary  to  take  a  step  back,  or 
to  keep  a  strict  watch  for  errors,  which,  overlooked  in  the  prin- 
ciples, may  be  detected  in  the  arguments  themselves — in  which 
case  it  may  be  requisite  either  to  determine  these  principles  with 
greater  strictness,  or  to  change  them  entirely. 

I  divide  all  apodictic  propositions,  whether  demonstrable  or 
immediately  certain,  into  dogmata  and  mathcmata.  A  direct 
synthetical  proposition,  based  on  conceptions,  is  a  dogma;  i 
proposition  of  the  same  kind,  based  on  the  construction  of  con- 
ceptions, is  a  mathema.  Analytical  judgments  do  not  teach  us 
any  more  about  an  object,  than  what  was  contained  in  the  con- 
ception we  had  of  it ;  because  they  do  not  extend  our  cognition 
b^ond  our  conception  of  an  object,  they  merely  elucidate  the 
conception.  They  cannot  therefore  be  with  propriety  tcnned 
dogmas.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  d  priori  synthetical  propositions 
above-mentioned,  only  those  which  are  employed  in  philosophy 
can,  according  to  the  general  mode  of  speech,  bear  this  name; 
those  of  arithmetic  or  geomctr}*  would  not  I  ""  so  denom* 

inated.  Thus  the  customary  mode  of  spt  ^  jnfirms  tlic 
explanation  given  above,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  that  only 
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those  judgments  which  are  based  upon  conceptions,  not  on  the 
construction  of  conceptions,  can  be  termed  dogmatical. 

Thus,  pure  reason,  in  the  sphere  of  speculation,  does  not 
contain  a  single  direct  synthetical  judgment  based  upon  con- 
ceptions. By  means  of  ideas,  it  is,  as  we  have  shown,  incapable 
of  producing  synthetical  judgments,  which  are  objectively  valid; 
by  means  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  it  establishes 
certain  indubitable  principles,  not,  however,  directly  on  the  basis 
of  conceptions,  but  only  indirectly  by  means  of  the  relation 
of  these  conceptions  to  something  of  a  purely  contingent  nature, 
namely,  possible  experience.  When  experience  is  presupposed, 
these  principles  are  apodictically  certain,  but  in  themselves,  and 
directly,  they  cannot  even  be  cognized  d  priori.  Thus  the  given 
conceptions  of  cause  and  event  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
demonstration  of  the  proposition,  every  event  has  a  cause.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  not  a  dogma ;  although  from  another  point  of 
view — ^that  of  experience,  it  is  capable  of  being  proved  to 
demonstration.  The  proper  term  for  such  a  proposition  is  prin- 
ciple, and  not  theorem  (sdthough  it  does  require  to  be  proved), 
because  it  possesses  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  being  the  con- 
dition of  the  possibiUty  of  its  own  ground  of  proof,  that  is,  ex- 
perience, and  of  forming  a  necessary  presupposition  in  all  em- 
pirical observation. 

If  then,  in  the  speculative  sphere  of  pure  reason,  no  dogmata 
are  to  be  found;  all  dogmatical  methods,  whether  borrowed 
from  mathematics,  or  invented  by  philosophical  thinkers,  are 
alike  inappropriate  and  inefficient.  They  only  serve  to  conceal 
errors  and  fallacies,  and  to  deceive  philosophy,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  reason  pursues  a  safe  and  straight  path.  A  philo- 
sophical method  may,  however,  be  systematical.  For  our  reason 
is,  subjectively  considered,  itself  a  system,  and,  in  the  sphere  of 
mere  conceptions,  a  system  of  investigation  according  to  prin- 
ciples of  unit>*,  the  material  being  supplied  by  experience  alone. 
But  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  discussing  the  peculiar 
method  of  transcendental  philosophy,  as  our  present  task  is 
simply  to  examine  whether  our  faculties  are  capable  of  erecting 
an  edifice  on  the  basis  of  pure  reason,  and  how  far  they  may 
proceed  with  the  materials  at  their  command. 
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Sectlan  II The  Discipline  of  Pure  Reason  in  Polemics 

Reason  must  be  subject,  in  all  its  operations, to  criticism,  which 
must  always  be  permitted  to  exercise  its  functions  without  re- 
straint; otherwise  its  interests  are  imperilled,  and  its  inilucncc 
bnoxious  to  suspicion.  There  is  nothing,  however  useful,  how 
v^er  sacred  it  may  be,  that  can  claim  exemption  from  the  search 
ing  examination  of  this  supreme  tribunal,  wiiich  has  no  respect 
of  persons.  The  very  existence  of  reason  depends  upon  this 
freedom ;  for  the  voice  of  reason  is  not  that  of  a  dictatorial  an»] 
(spotic  power,  it  is  rather  like  the  vote  of  the  citizen  of  a  free 
ate,  every  member  of  which  must  have  tlie  privilege  of  giving 
rec  expression  to  his  doubts,  and  possess  even  the  right  of  veto. 
But  while  reason  can  never  decline  to  submit  itself  to  the 
tribimal  of  criticism,  it  has  not  always  cause  to  dread  the  judg- 
ment of  this  court  Pure  reason,  however,  w^hen  engaged  in  tlie 
fiere  of  dogmatism  is  not  so  thoroughly  conscious  of  a  strict 
bservance  of  its  highest  laws,  as  to  appear  before  a  higher 
judicial  reason  with  perfect  confidence.  On  the  contrary,  it 
jist  renounce  its  magnificent  dogmatical  pretensions  in  philos- 

Very  different  is  the  case,  when  it  has  to  defend  itself,  not 
before  a  judge,  but  against  an  equal.  If  dogmatical  assertions 
arc  advanced  on  the  negative  side,  in  opposition  to  those  made 
by  reason  on  the  positive  side,  its  justification  Mar  avGpwTrop 
complete,  although  the  proof  of  its  propositions  is   icar'  aX»/ 

unsatisfactory. 
By  the  polemic  of  pure  reason  I  mean  the  defence  of  its 
propositions  made  by  reason,  in  opposition  to  the  dogmatical 
counter-propositions  advanced  by  otlier  parties.  The  tjuestion 
here  \%  not  whether  its  own  statements  may  not  also  be  false ;  it 
crely  regards  the  fact  that  reason  proves  that  tlie  opposite  can- 
not be  established  with  demonstrative  certainty,  nor  even  as- 
fed  with  a  higher  degree  of  probability.  Reason  does  not 
>ld  her  possessions  upon  sufferance;  for,  although  she  cannot 
show  a  perfectly  satisfactory  title  to  them,  no  one  can  prove  that 
she  is  not  the  rightful  possessor. 

\th  }\  melancholy  reflection,  that  reason,  in  its  higliest  exer- 
|c  into  an  antithetic;  and  that  the  supreme  tribunal  for 

'll     ..  M^^ment  of  differences,  shotdd  not  be  at  union  with  itsdf. 
It  is  true  tiiat  we  had  to  discuss  the  question  of  an  apparent 
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antithetic,  but  we  found  that  it  was  based  upon  a  mii 
In  conformity  with  the  common  prejudice^  phenomena  were 
regarded  as  things  in  themselves,  and  thus  an  a^      '  j* 

pleteness  in  their  synthesis  was  required  in  the  cni  la 

the  other  (it  was  shown  to  be  impossible  in  both)  ;  a  dmnand 
entirely  out  of  place  in  regard  to  phenomena.  There  ^ 
no  real  self-contradiction  of  reason  in  the  proposi: 
series  of  phenomena  given  in  themselves  has  an  absol 
beginnings  and,  this  series  is  absolutely  and  in  itself  %vi,n 
ginning.  The  two  propositions  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
each  other,  because  phenomena  as  phenomena,  are  in  / '  -j- 

nothing,  and  consequently  the  hypothesis  tliat  they  a:^  ^ 

in  themselves,  must  lead  to  self -contradictory  inferences- 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  a  similar  misunder 
not  be  provided  against,  and  the  dispute  must  rem: 
Take,  for  example,  tlic  theistic  proposition :  There  is  a  Supreoie 
Being;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  atheistic  t 
There  exists  no  Supreme  Being;    or,  in  psv 
thing  that  thinks,  possesses  the  attribute  of  absolute  and  per- 
manent unity,  which  is  utterly  different  from  the  transttc 
unity  of  material  phenomena;    and  the  counter  prop 
The  soul  is  not  an  immaterial  unity,  and  its  nature  is  tr 
Hke  that  of  phenomena.    The  objects  of  tliesc  questions  coot 
no  heterogeneous  or  contradictory  elements^  (or  tliey  relate  to 
things  in  themselves,  and  not  to  phenomena.     There  would 
arise  indeed,  a  real  contradiction,  if  reason  came  forward  with 
a  statement  on  the  negative  side  of  these  questions  alocie.    As 
regards  the  criticism  to  which  the  grounds  of  prcx>f  on 
affirmative  side  must  be  subjected,  it  may  be  freely  admit 
without  necessitating  the  surrender  of  the  affirmative  prop 
tions,  which  have,  at  least*  the  interest  of  reason  in  their  favor-^ 
an  advantage  which  the  opposite  part>-  canjiot  lay  claim  to. 

I  cannot  agree  with  tlie  opinion  of  several  admirable  thinkef 
— Sulzer  among  the  rest — ^that  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of 
arguments  hitherto  in  use,  we  may  hope,  one  day,  lo  sec  sn 
cient  demon  of  the  two  cardinal  propositions  of  pu 

reason — the  l  -..--.  c  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  inmior 
of  the  soul-    I  am  certain,  o<n  the  contnir>%  that  this  will  neve 
be  the  case.    For  on  what  ground  can  reason  ba^e  5- 
thetical  propositions,  which  do  not  rdaie  to  the  or 
experience  and  their  intcmat  po«sibittty  ? — But  it  is  also  demoo* 
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Iratively  certain  that  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  maintain  the 

^ntrary  with  the  least  show  of  probability.     For^  as  he  can 

^attempt  such  a  proof  solely  upon  the  basis  of  pure  reason,  he  is 

[>und  to  prove  that  a  Supreme  Beingt  and  a  thinking  subject 

the  character  of  a  pure  intelligence^  are  impossible.     But 

_where  will  he  find  the  knowledge  which  can  enable  him  to 

nounce  synthetical  judgments  in  regard  to  things  which  tran- 

rend  the  region  of  experience  ?  We  may,  therefore,  rest  assured 

that  the  opposite  never  will  be  demonstrated.     We  need  not. 

then,  have  recourse  to  scholastic  arguments;    we  may  always 

Imit  the  truth  of  those  propositions  whidi  are  consistent  with 

!ie  speculative  interests  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  experience, 

nd  form,  moreover,  the  only  means  of  umting  the  speculative 

rith  the  practical  interest.    Our  opponent,  who  must  not  be 

isidered  here  as  a  critic  solely,  we  can  be  ready  to  meet  with 

^  if^ff  liquet  which  cannot  fail  to  disconcert  him ;  while  we  can- 

3t  deny  his  right  to  a  similar  retort,  as  we  have  on  our  side 

the  advantage  of  the  support  of  the  subjective  maxim  of  reason, 

and  can  therefore  look  upon  all  his  sophistical  arguments  with 

ralm  indifference. 

From  this  point  of  view,  there  is  properly  no  antithetic  of 
pure  reason.  For  tlie  only  arena  for  such  a  struggle  would 
be  upon  the  field  of  pure  theology  and  psychology;  but  on 
this  ground  there  can  appear  no  combatant  whom  we  need  to 
fear.  Ridicule  and  boasting  can  be  his  only  weapons;  and 
these  may  be  laughed  at,  as  mere  child's  play.  This  considera- 
tioii  restores  to  Reason  her  courage;  for  what  source  of  confi- 
dence could  be  found,  if  she,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  destroy 
error,  were  at  variance  with  herself  and  without  any  reasonable 
hope  of  ever  reaching  a  state  of  permanent  repose? 

Ever>*t]ting  in  nature  is  good  for  some  purpose.  Even  poi- 
sons arc  serviceable;  they  destroy  the  evil  eflFects  of  other 
poisons  generated  in  our  system,  and  must  always  find  a  place 
in  every  complete  pharmacopoeia.  The  objections  raised  against 
the  fallacies  and  sophistries  of  speculative  reason,  are  objections 
;ivcn  by  the  nature  of  this  reason  itself,  and  must  tliereforc  have 
destination  and  purpose  which  can  only  be  for  the  good  of 
amanity*  For  what  purpose  has  Pr.  '  raised  many  ob- 
5,  in  which  we  liave  the  deepest  s  so  far  above  us, 

:  we  vainly  try  to  cognize  them  with  certainty,  and  our  pow- 
of  mentiU  vision  are  rather  excited  than  satisfied  by  the 
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glimpses  we  may  diance  to  seize  ?  It  ts  very  dodbtftd  ^ 
it  is  for  our  benefit  to  advance  bold  aflirmations  r^lfdi 
jects  involved  in  such  obscurity ;  perhaps  it  would  evcti  be 
detrimental  to  our  best  interests.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  alwip 
beneficial  to  leave  the  investigating,  as  well  as  the  cntioU  rea- 
son, in  perfect  freedom,  and  permit  it  to  take  charge  of  iu  own 
interests,  which  are  advanced  as  much  by  its  limitatjoiu  m  by 
its  extension  of  its  views,  and  which  always  suffer  by  the  in- 
terference of  foreign  powers  forcing  it,  against  its  natural  txxt- 
dencies,  to  bend  to  certain  preconceived  designs. 

Allow  your  opponent  to  say  what  be  thinks  reasotiabiey  aod 
combat  him  only  with  the  weapons  of  reasoo.  Hare  no  anxsety 
for  the  practical  interests  of  humanity — these  are  never  imper* 
tiled  in  a  purely  speculative  dispute.  Such  a  disptUe 
merely  to  disclose  the  antinomy  of  reasofti  whicfa^  as  it 
source  in  the  nature  of  reason^  ottgbt  to  be  tboroojr'^Ti  ; 
gated.    Reason  is  benefited  by  the  examination  of  :  on 

both  sides,  and  its  judgments  arc  corrected  by  bcuig  Umited. 
It  is  not  the  matter  that  may  give  occasion  to  dispute,  but  tic 
manner.  For  it  is  perfectly  permissible  to  employ,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  reason,  the  language  of  a  firmly  rooted  faiih,  even  afEer 
we  have  been  obKged  to  renoonce  aQ  prctoisidns  to  knowUdgc 

If  we  were  to  ask  the  dispassioaate  David  //nfiM'— «  phEkks* 
opher  endowed,  in  a  degree  that  lew  are,  with  a  wea-baiaiioed 
lodgment :  Wliat  motive  induced  yon  to  spend  so  modi  hkir 
and  thoaghl  in  undermining  the  cooaottng  and  beneficial  per- 
suasion that  Reason  is  capaUe  of  assnriiis  tss  of  the  emicencc* 
and  presentii^  ns  with  a  determinate  conception  of  a  Sopreroc 
Being?— His  answer  would  be:  Notfatqg  but  the  desire  of 
teadilng  Reason  to  know  its  own  powers  better,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  dislike  of  the  procedure  by  wUcfa  that  faculty  was 
compeDed  to  support  fangone  coodosions,  and  prevented  froci 
confrsring  the  internal  wedmesses  which  it  cannot  but  fed 
when  tt  enters  upon  a  r^d  scH-examhiatkfL  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  were  to  ask  Prif^tUy — a  philneophcr  who  had  no  taste 
for  tTanscendental  speculatJon«  hot  was  entirety  devoted  to  the 
prnicipks  of  iwi^mdM»— what  his  Qotives  were  for  orcrtttrn- 
hig those  two  mam  piOars  of  reUgkat— the  doctn^r^-  ^^'  the  frtt- 
dam  of  the  will  and  the  immortality  of  the  son)  -icw  tbe 

hope  of  a  fotnre  life  b  hot  the  ^icpertatioo  of  the  g">ya-r1e  of 
i) — this  phSosopber.  fahnelf  a  sealons  and 
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teadier  of  religion,  could  give  no  other  answer  than  this:  I 
acted  in  the  interest  of  reason,  which  always  suffers,  when 
certain  objects  are  explained  and  judged  by  a  reference  to  other 
supposed  laws  than  those  of  material  nature — the  only  laws 
which  we  know  in  a  determinate  manner.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  decr>^  the  latter  philosopher,  who  endeavored  to  harmonize 
his  paradoxical  opinions  with  the  interests  of  religion,  and  to 
unden'alue  an  honest  and  reflecting  man,  because  he  finds  him- 
self at  a  loss  the  moment  he  has  left  the  field  of  natural  science. 
The  same  grace  must  be  accorded  to  Hume,  a  man  not  less 
•disposed,  and  quite  as  blameless  in  his  moral  character, 
nd  who  pushed  his  abstract  speculations  to  an  extreme  lengthy 
because,  as  he  rightly  believed,  the  object  of  them  lies  entirely 
beyond  the  bounds  of  natural  science,  and  within  the  sphere  of 
pure  ideas. 

WTiat  is  to  be  done  to  provide  against  the  danger  which 
seems  in  the  present  case  to  menace  the  best  interests  of  human- 
ity? The  course  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to  this  subject  is 
a  perfectly  plain  and  natural  one.  Let  each  thinker  pursue  his 
own  path ;  if  he  shows  talent,  if  he  gives  evidence  of  profound 
thought,  in  one  word,  if  he  shows  tliat  he  possesses  the  power 
of  reasoning — reason  is  always  the  gainer.  If  you  have  re- 
coarse  to  other  means,  if  you  attempt  to  coerce  reason,  if  you 
nise  the  cry  of  treason  to  humanity,  if  you  excite  the  feelings 
of  the  crowd,  which  can  neither  understand  nor  s>inpathizc  w^ith 
sucli  subtle  speculations — you  will  only  make  yourselves  ridicu- 
lous. For  the  question  does  not  concern  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage which  we  are  expected  to  reap  from  such  inquiries ;  the 
question  is  merely,  how  far  reason  can  advance  in  the  field  of 
speculation,  apart  from  all  kinds  of  interest,  and  whether  we 
may  depend  upon  the  exertions  of  speculative  reason^  or  must 
renounce  all  reliance  on  it.  Instead  of  joining  the  combatants, 
H  is  your  part  to  be  a  tranquil  spectator  of  the  struggle — a  labo- 
rious struggle  for  the  parties  engaged,  but  attended,  in  its  prog- 
ress as  well  as  in  its  results,  with  the  most  advantageous  conse* 
quences  for  the  interests  of  thought  and  knowledge.  It  is  absurd 
to  expect  to  be  enlightened  by  Reason,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
prescribe  to  her  what  side  of  the  question  she  must  adopt 
Moreover,  reason  is  sufficiently  held  in  check  by  its  own  power, 
the  limits  imposed  on  it  by  its  own  nature  arc  sufficient ;  it  is 
ttnnecessary  for  you  to  place  over  it  additional  guards,  as  if  its 
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power  were  dangerous  to  the  constittitioin  of  the  imeDectml 
state.  In  the  dialectic  of  reason  there  is  no  victory  ^aisiedi 
which  needs  in  the  least  disturb  your  tranquintt>v 

The  strife  of  dialectic  is  a  necessity  of  reason,  and  we  caxmot 
but  wish  that  it  had  been  conducted  long  ere   *  •     ■         ..^ 

feet  freedom  which  ought  to  be  its  essential  l  :« 

case,  we  should  have  had  at  an  earlier  period  a  matured  ar 
found  criticism,  which  must  have  put  an  end  to  all  dialc»:nr.ii 
disputes,  by  exposing  the  illusions  and  prejudices  in  which  tbcy 
originated. 

There  is  in  human  nature  an  unworthy  propensity — ^  pn>- 
pensity  which,  like  everything  that  springs  from  nat\ire«  muM 
in  its  final  purpose  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  hutiianity*— 
to  conceal  our  real  sentiments,  and  to  give  expression  only  to 
certain  received  opinions,  which  are  regarded  as  at  oaoe  safe 
and  promotive  of  the  common  good.    It  is  true,   '  'leacyt 

not  only  to  conceal  our  real  sentiments,  but  to  .  -  llmr 

which  may  gain  us  favor  in  the  eyes  of  society,  has  not  oaljf 
civilised,  but,  in  a  certain  measure,  nwralised  ii  t>o  uoe 

can  break  through  the  outward  covering  of  rcspec:  ItOOOf, 

and  morality,  and  thus  the  seemingly  good  examples  whidi  we 
see  around  us,  form  an  excellent  school  for  moral  improvcmeiil, 
so  long  as  our  belief  in  their  genuineness  remains  unshakefl. 
But  this  disposition  to  represent  ourselves  as  better  than  we 
are,  and  to  utter  opinions  which  are  not  our  own,  can  be  nothti^ 
more  than  a  kind  of  provisianary  arrangement  of  nature  to  lead 
us  from  the  rudeness  of  an  und%41i2ed  state,  and  to  teach  OS 
how  to  assume  at  least  the  appearance  and  mamner  of  the  good 
we  see.  But  when  trtic  principles  ha\-e  been  developed,  and 
have  obtained  a  sure  foundation  in  our  habit  of  the  is 

conventionalism  roust  be  attacked  with  earnest  vigor,  ^ 

it  corrupts  the  heart,  and  checks  the  growth  of  good  dispositions 
with  the  mischievous  weed  of  fair  appearances. 

I  am  sorr>'  to  remark  the  same  tendenc>'  to  misrepresentation 
and  h}Tiocrisy  in  the  sjAerc  of  specubtive  discussion,  where 
there  is  less  temptation  to  restrain  the  free  exprrsdon  of 
thought  For  what  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
inteUigencet  than  to  falsify  oar  real  sentiments^  to  conceail  the 
doubts  which  we  feel  in  regard  to  our  statements,  or  to  maintain 
t|ic  validity  of  gnwnds  of  proof  which  we  well  know  to  be  ui- 
t?    So  kxv  as  mere  personal  vanity  is  the  scmoe  ol 
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these  unworthy  artifices — and  this  is  generally  the  case  in  specu- 
lative discussions,  which  are  mostly  destitute  of  practical  in- 
terest, and  are  incapable  of  complete  demonstration — the  vanit}* 
of  the  opposite  party  exaggerates  as  much  on  the  other  side; 
and  thus  the  result  is  tlie  same,  although  it  is  not  brought  about 
so  soon  as  if  the  dispute  had  been  conducted  in  a  sincere  and 
upright  spirit.  But  where  the  mass  entertains  the  notion  that 
the  aim  of  certain  subtle  speculators  is  nothing  less  than  to 
shake  the  very  foundations  of  public  welfare  and  moraUty — it 
seems  not  only  prudent,  but  even  praisewortliy,  to  maintain 
the  good  cause  by  illusory  arguments,  rather  than  to  give  to  our 
supposed  opponents  the  advantage  of  lowering  our  declarations 
to  the  moderate  tone  of  a  merely  practical  conviction,  and  of 
eampelling  us  to  confess  our  inability  to  attain  to  apodictic 
certainty  in  speculative  subjects.  But  we  ought  to  reflect  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  fatal  to  tlic  maintenance  of 
a  good  cause  than  deceit,  misrepresentation,  and  falsehood. 
That  the  strictest  laws  of  honesty  should  be  observed  in  the 
discussion  of  a  purely  speculative  subject,  is  the  least  require- 
ment that  can  be  made.  If  wc  could  reckon  with  security  even 
ttpon  so  little,  the  conflict  of  speculative  reason  regarding  the 
important  questions  of  God»  immortality^  and  freedom,  would 
have  been  cither  decided  long  ago,  or  would  very  soon  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  But,  in  general,  the  uprightness 
of  the  defense  stands  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  goodness  of  the 
cause;  and  perhaps  more  honesty  and  fairness  are  shown  by 
those  who  deny,  than  by  those  who  uphold  these  doctrines. 

I  shall  persuade  myself,  then,  that  I  have  readers  who  do 
not  wish  to  see  a  righteous  cause  defended  by  imfair  argu- 
ments. Such  will  now  recognize  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  principles  of  this  Critique,  if  we  consider  not  what  is,  but 
what  ought  to  be  the  case,  there  can  be  really  no  polemic  of 
pnrc  reason.  For  how  can  two  persons  dispute  about  a  thing, 
the  reality  of  which  neither  can  present  in  actual  or  even  in 
passible  experience?  Each  adopts  the  plan  of  meditating  on  his 
idea  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from  the  idea,  if  he  can,  what 
is  ifiorr  than  the  idea,  that  is,  the  reality  of  the  object  which 
it  indicates.  How  shall  they  settle  the  dispute,  since  neither  ij 
able  to  make  his  assertions  directly  compreli  *' '  md  certain, 
but  must  restrict  himself  to  attacking  and  ng  those  of 

his  opponent?    All  statements  enounced  by  pure  reason  trail* 
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scend  the  conditions  of  possible  experience,  beyond  the  sphere 
of  which  we  can  discover  no  criterion  of  truth,  while  they  are 
at  the  same  time  framed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
understanding,  which  are  applicable  only  to  experience;  and 
thus  it  is  the  fate  of  all  such  speculative  discussions,  that  while 
the  one  party  attacks  the  weaker  side  of  his  opponent,  he  in- 
fallibly lays  open  his  own  weaknesses. 

The  critique  of  pure  reason  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
tribunal  for  all  speculative  disputes;  for  it  is  not  invcdved  in 
these  disputes,  which  have  an  immediate  relation  to  certain  ob- 
jects and  not  to  the  laws  of  the  mind,  but  is  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  rights  and  limits  of  reason. 

Without  the  control  of  criticism  reason  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  can  only  establish  its  daims  and  asseitions  by 
zvar.  Criticism,  on  the  contrary,  deciding  all  questions  accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  laws  of  its  own  institution,  secores  to 
us  the  peace  of  law  and  order,  and  enables  us  to  discoss  all 
differences  in  the  more  tranquil  manner  of  a  legal  process.  In 
the  former  case,  disputes  are  ended  by  victory,  whidi  both  sides 
may  daim,  and  which  is  followed  by  a  hdlow  armistice ;  in  the 
latter,  by  a  scmtcnce,  which,  as  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  spcco- 
lati\*e  differences,  insures  to  all  concerned  a  lasting  peace.  The 
endless  disputes  of  a  dogmatizing  reason  compd  as  to  look  for 
some  mode  of  arriving  at  a  settled  dedskxi  by  a  critical  investi- 
gation of  reason  itself :  just  as  Hobbes  maintains  that  the  state 
of  nature  is  a  state  of  injustice  and  vicdeiice,  and  that  we  most 
lea\T  it  and  submit  oursdves  to  the  coostraint  of  law,  which 
indeed  l:n*.:ts  in^in-icual  freedom,  bat  only  that  it  may  consist 
wi:]i  ihe  freedom  ot  cchers  and  with  the  ocxmnoa  good  of  alL 

This  freedom  wil!.  anv^tg  other  things,  permit  of  oar  openly 
statir.iT  the  difScuIties  and  doubcs  whkh  we  are  oarsehres  un- 
able to  so^N-e.  withotn  beir^  de>med  cq  that  accotmt  as  tnrbo- 
Icr.t  and  d^nirenxis  c:rlr«:<^  This  prlviJe^  forms  part  of  the 
nan\>?  rii::hts  of  human  reascc  which  recc^ciies  no  other  judge 
th*in  th^r  un:>xr«L  rra^v.^.  of  hummiry :  asd  as  this  leasoo  is  the 
5».^;:rvV  of  i.I  rvrc^rrrsss  ind  inrNTOvsaesrt,  soch  a  privilege  is  to 
hr  h<^!d  <;aorod  xnd  htx-joiibiie.  I:  is  cnwise,  tac^eoi^er,  to  de- 
rjoc:nof  jls  d^r^rocs.  anv  Vid  a5J«r6rc:s  agairtsg,  or  ra^  at- 
t^cfe  urc-n.  jin  ocir.?oc  vhSoh  is  heJd  by  tie  lances  and  most 
nvrjk!  o'*s5  ot  tSc  oocrrr.xru:>  ;  foe  rha:  wocld  be  gHiz^  than 
an  ;n:r»octJLrof  m^.v^-h  :>«'»  oo  rscc  5«!frs^    W^Sea  I  hear  that 
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the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  hope  of  a  future  life,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  God  have  been  overthrown  by  the  arguments  of  some 
able  wTitcr,  I  feel  a  strong  desire  to  read  his  book ;  for  I  expect 
f  that  he  will  add  to  my  knowledge,  and  impart  greater  clearness 
and  distinctness  to  my  views  by  the  argumentative  power  shown 
in  Iiis  writings.    But  I  am  perfectly  certain,  even  before  I  have 
opened  the  book,  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  a  single  point, 
not  because  I  believe  I  am  in  possession  of  irrefutable  demon- 
strations of  these  important  propositions,  but  because  this  tran- 
scendental  critique,  which  has  disclosed  to  me  the  power  and 
the  limits  of  pure  reason,  has  fully  convinced  me  that,  as  it  is 
insufficient  to  establish  the  affirmative,  it  is  as  powerless,  and 
even  more  so,  to  assure  us  of  the  truth  of  the  negative  answer  to 
f  these  questions.  From  what  source  does  this  free-thinker  derive 
Ibis  knowledge  that  there  is,  for  example,  no  Supreme  Being? 
[This  proposition  lies  out  of  the  field  of  possible  experience,  and, 
'  therefore,  beyond  the  limits  of  human  cognition.    But  I  would 
not  read  at  all  the  answer  which  the  dogmatical  maintainer  of 
the  good  cause  makes  to  his  opponent,  because  I  know  well 

I  beforehand,  that  he  will  merely  attack  the  fallacious  grounds 
of  his  adversary,  without  being  able  to  establish  his  own  asser- 
tions. Besides,  a  new  illusory  argument,  in  the  construction  of 
which  talent  and  acutcness  arc  shown,  is  suggestive  of  new  ideas 
and  new  trains  of  reasoning,  and  in  this  respect  the  old  and 
everyday  sophistries  are  quite  useless.  Again,  the  dogmatical 
opponent  of  religion  gives  employment  to  criticism,  and  enables 
us  to  test  and  correct  its  principles,  while  there  is  no  occasion 
for  anxiety  in  regard  to  tlie  influence  and  results  of  his  rea- 
soning. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  must  we  not  warn  the  youth  intrusted 

I  to  academical  care  against  such  writings,  must  we  not  pre- 
serve them  from  the  knowledge  of  these  dangerous  as-scrtions, 
until  their  judgment  is  ripened,  or  rather  until  the  doctrines 
'which  we  wish  to  inculcate  are  so  firmly  rooted  in  their  minds 
fts  to  withstand  all  attempts  at  instiUing  the  contrary  dogmas, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come  ? 

»If  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  dogmatical  procedure 
in  the  sphere  of  pure  reason,  and  find  ourselves  unable  to  settle 
SQcfa  disputes  otherwise  tlian  by  becoming  a  party  in  them,  and 
setting  counter-assertions  against  the  statements  advanced  by 
ottr  opponents,  there  is  certainly  no  plan  more  advisable  for  the 
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moment,  but,  at  the  same  time,  none  more  absurd  and  tncffiaeoS 
for  the  futtire,  than  this  retaining  of  the  youthful  mind  ttodcr 
guardianship  for  a  time,  and  thus  preserving  it^ — for  so  long  n 
least — from  seduction  into  error.    But  when,  at  a  later  paioi  ] 
either  curiosity,  or  the  prevalent  fashion  of  tlioi;   '        *         stiA  I 
writings  in  their  hands,  will  the  so-calJed  cons  ijor 

youth  stand  firm?  The  young  thinker,  who  has  m  his  armorj 
none  but  dogmatical  weapons  with  which  to  resist  tlic  attacks  of 
his  opponent,  and  who  cannot  detect  the  latent  dialectic  which 
lies  in  his  own  opinions  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  opposite  paityij 
sees  the  advance  of  illusor}^  arguments  and  grounds  of  proof 
w^hich  have  the  advantage  of  novelty,  against  as  iUusor^ 
grounds  of  proof  destitute  of  this  advantage   and  j>cr» 

haps,  excite  the  suspicion  that  the  natural  credulity  i..  „,.  .viUh 
has  been  abused  by  his  instructors.  He  thinks  he  cmti  (tnd  no 
better  means  of  showing  that  he  has  outgrown  the  dtsdpliiie 
of  his  minority,  than  by  despising  those  well-meant  w^amings,, 
and,  knowing  no  system  of  thought  but  that  of  dogmatism,  1 
drinks  deep  draughts  of  the  poison  that  is  to  sap  the  princifdcs^ 
in  which  his  early  years  were  trained. 

Exactly  the  opposite  of  the  system  here  recommended  ought 
to  be  pursued  in  academical  instruction.  This  can  only  be  ci-^m 
fected,  however,  by  a  thorough  training  in  the  critical  invcsti* 
gation  of  pure  reason.  For,  in  order  to  bring  the  prijidple«| 
of  this  critique  into  exercise  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  demon* 
strate  their  perfect  suflSciency,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  high* 
est  degree  of  dialectical  illusion,  the  student  ought  to  examine 
the  assertions  made  on  both  sides  of  speculative  questions  step 
by  step,  and  to  test  them  by  these  principles.  It  cannot  be  a 
difficult  task  for  him  to  show  the  fallacies  inherent  in  these 
propositions,  and  thus  he  begins  early  to  feel  his  own  power  of^ 
securing  himself  against  the  influence  of  such  sophistjcal 
guments,  which  must  finally  lose,  for  him,  all  their  illt 
power.  And,  although  the  same  blows  which  overturn  tlie  < 
fice  of  his  opponent  are  as  fatal  to  his  own  speculative  struct- 
ures,  if  such  he  has  wished  to  rear ;  he  need  not  feel  any  sorrow 
in  regard  to  this  seeming  misfortune,  as  he  has  now  before  him 
a  fair  prospect  into  the  practical  region,  in  which  he  may  reasoo* 
ably  hope  to  find  a  more  secure  foundation  for  a  rational  syste 

There  is,  accordingly,  no  proper  polemic  in  the  sphere  o| 
pure  reason.     Both  parties  beat  the  air  and  fight  with 
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onm  shadows,  as  they  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  nature*  and 
can  find  no  tangible  point  of  attack — no  firm  footing  for  their 
dogmatical  conflict.  Fight  as  vigorously  as  they  may,  tlic  shad* 
ows  which  they  hew  down,  immediately  start  up  again,  like 
the  heroes  in  Walhalla,  and  renew  the  bloodless  and  unceasing 
contest. 

But  neither  can  we  admit  that  there  is  any  proper  sceptical 
cmplo>Tncnt  of  pure  reason,  such  as  might  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  neutrality  in  all  speculative  disputes.  To  excite 
reason  against  itself » to  place  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
on  the  one  side  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  other,  and  tp  remain 
an  undisturbed  and  sarcastic  spectator  of  the  fierce  struggle  that 
ensues,  seems,  from  the  dogmatical  point  of  view,  to  be  a  part 
fitting  only  a  malevolent  disposition.  But,  when  the  sophist 
evidences  an  invincible  obstinacy  and  blindness,  and  a  pride 
which  no  criticism  can  moderate,  there  is  no  other  practicable 
course  than  to  oppose  to  this  pride  and  obstinacy  similar  feel- 
ings and  pretensions  on  the  other  side,  equally  well  or  ill 
founded,  so  that  reason,  staggered  by  the  reflections  thus  forced 
upon  it,  finds  it  necessarj^  to  moderate  its  confidence  in  such 
pretensions,  and  to  listen  to  the  advices  of  criticism.  But  wc 
cannot  stop  at  these  doubts,  much  less  regard  the  conviction 
of  our  ignorance,  not  only  as  a  cure  for  the  conceit  natural  to 
dogmatism,  but  as  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  in  which  reason 
is  involved  with  itself.  On  the  contrary,  scepticism  is  merely 
a  means  of  awakening  reason  from  its  dogmatic  dreams,  and 
exciting  it  to  a  more  careful  investigation  into  its  own  powers 
and  pretensions*  But.  as  scepticism  appears  to  be  the  shortest 
load  to  a  permanent  peace  in  the  domain  of  philosophy,  and 
as  it  !s  the  track  pursued  by  the  many  who  aim  at  giving  a 
philosophical  coloring  to  tlieir  contemptuous  dislike  of  all  in- 
quiries of  this  kind,  I  think  it  necessary  to  present  to  my  readers 
this  mode  of  thought  in  its  true  light. 

Scepticism  not  a  Permanent  State  for  Human  Reason 

The  consciousness  of  ignorance — unless  this  ignorance  is 
recognized  to  be  absolutely  necessary— ought,  instead  of  form- 
ing the  conclusion  of  my  inquiries,  to  be  the  strongest  motive 
to  the  pursuit  of  them.  All  ignorance  is  cither  ignorance  of 
things*  or  of  the  limits  of  knowledge.  If  my  ignorance  is  acci- 
dental and  not  necessary,  it  must  incite  me,  in  the  first  case, 
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to  a  dogmatical  inquiry  regarding  the  objects  of  wWch  I  am 
ignorant;    in  the  second*  to  a  critical  inv  i to  die 

bounds  of  all  possible  knowledge.  But  tha:  ...,  .,^„  ..tncc  ti 
absolutely  necessary  and  unavoidable,  and  that  it  consequently 
absolves  from  the  duty  of  all  further  investigation,  h  a  fact 
whidi  cannot  be  made  out  upon  empirical  grounds — from  i*- 
servation,  but  upon  critical  grounds  alone»  that  is,  by  a  thor- 
ough-going  investigation  into  the  primary  sources  of  cognilJoiL 
It  follows  that  the  determination  of  the  bounds  of  reason  on 
be  made  only  on  a  priori  grounds ;  white  the  empirical  tintita- 
tion  of  reason,  which  is  merely  an  indetemmiate  cognition  of  aa 
ignorance  that  can  never  be  completely  removed,  can  take  place 
only  a  posteriori.  In  other  words,  our  empirical  kiKiwledge  il 
limited  by  that  which  yet  remains  for  us  to  know.  The  ftuioer 
cognition  of  our  ignorance,  which  is  possible  only  on  a  rmtiood 
basis,  is  a  scicfue;  the  latter  is  naerely  a  perception,  and  we  can* 
not  say  how  far  the  inferences  drawn  from  it  may  extend  If 
I  regard  the  earth,  as  it  really  appears  to  my  senses,  as  a  Bat 
surface,  I  am  ignorant  bow  far  this  surface  extends.  But 
experience  teaches  me  that,  how  far  soever  I  go»  I  always  see 
before  me  a  5pace  in  which  I  can  proceed  further;  and  tlioi 
I  know  the  Umits — merely  visual — of  my  actual  knowledge  of 
the  earth,  although  I  am  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  the  eartli 
itsdf.  But  if  I  have  got  so  far  as  to  know  that  the  earth  is 
a  sphere,  and  that  its  surface  b  spherical,  I  can  cognijse  i  prion 
and  deter  mine  upon  principles,  from  my  knowledge  of  a  smiD 
part  of  this  surface — say  to  the  extent  of  a  degree— the  dsais- 
eter  and  ctitrmnlerence  of  the  earth;  and  although  I  am  If- 
Qorant  of  the  objects  whkh  this  surface  contains,  I  have  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  its  limits  and  extenL 

The  smn  of  all  the  possible  objects  of  our  cognition  seam 
to  us  to  be  a  level  snrfacc,  with  an  apparent  hofirofr  that 
which  forms  the  limit  of  its  extent,  and  wfaidi  has  been  termed 
by  tts  the  idea  of  nnoonditiooed  toeafity.  To  reach  tins  bmt 
by  empirical  me^is  is  impossible,  and  aB  aaempls  to  dctennine 
It  A  prion  jiccofding  to  a  principle,  ase  atte  in  rwL  Bat  aB 
the  questions  raised  py  pni^  reason  relale  to  thai  wndi 
beyond  this  boriaoci,  or,  at  least,  m  its  bnmidary  Bat, 

The  celebrated  David  Hnme  was  one  of  those 
of  Bwinan  rraym  who  braere  that  they  have  gif^cu  a 
aseww  lod  aaeh  qm  miou  >  by  deciarmg  than  to  Br  brvood 
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the  horizon  of  our  knowledge — a  horixon  which,  however, 
Hume  w-"^s  unable  to  determine.  His  attention  especially  was 
directed  to  the  principle  of  causality;  and  he  remarked  with 
perfect  justice,  that  the  truth  of  this  principle^  and  even  the 
objective  validity  of  the  conception  of  a  cause,  was  not  com- 
monly based  upon  clear  insight,  that  is,  upon  d  priori  cognition. 
Hence  he  concluded  that  this  law  docs  not  derive  its  authority 
from  its  universality  and  necessity,  but  merely  from  its  general 
applicabiiity  in  the  course  of  experience,  and  a  kind  of  subjec- 
tive necessity  thence  arising,  which  he  termed  habit  From  the 
inability  of  reason  to  establish  this  principle  as  a  necessary  law 
for  the  acquisition  of  all  experience,  he  inferred  the  nullity  of 
all  the  attempts  of  reason  to  pass  the  region  of  the  empirical 

This  procedure,  of  subjecting  the  facta  of  reason  to  exam- 
ination, and,  if  necessary,  to  disapproval,  may  be  termed  the 
censura  of  reason.  This  censura  must  inevitably  lead  us  to 
doubts  regarding  all  transcendent  employment  of  principlcs. 
But  this  is  only  the  second  step  in  our  inquiry.  The  first  step 
in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  pure  reason^  and  which  marks  the 
infanc)'  of  that  faculty,  is  that  of  dogmatism.  The  second, 
which  we  have  just  mentioned,  is  that  of  scepticism,  and  it  gives 
evidence  that  our  judgment  has  been  improved  by  experience. 
But  a  third  step  is  necessary — vindicative  of  the  maturity  and 
matiliood  of  the  judgment,  which  now  lays  a  firm  foundation 
trpon  universal  and  necessary  principles.  This  is  the  period  of 
criticism,  in  which  we  do  not  examine  the  facta  of  reason,  but 
reason  itself,  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  powers,  and  in  regard 
to  its  capability  of  d  priori  cognition ;  and  thus  we  determine 
i>ol  merely  the  empirical  and  ever-shifting  bounds  of  our 
knowledge,  tut  its  necessary  and  eternal  limits.  We  demon- 
strate from  indubitable  principles,  not  merely  our  ignorance  in 
respect  to  this  or  that  subject,  but  in  regard  to  all  possible 
questions  of  a  certain  class.  Thus  scepticism  is  a  resting-place 
for  reason,  in  which  it  may  reflect  on  its  dogmatical  wanderings, 
and  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  region  in  which  it  happens  to 
it  may  pursue  its  way  with  greater  certainty ;  but  it 
>t  be  its  permanent  dwelling-place.  It  must  take  up  its 
abode  only  in  the  region  of  complete  certitude,  whether  this 
relates  to  the  cognition  of  objects  themselves,  or  to  the  limits 
which  bound  alt  our  cognition. 
^Riojcm  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  indefinitely  extcniled 
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plane,  of  the  bounds  of  which  wc  have  only  a  general  knowl- 
edge ;  it  ought  rather  to  be  compared  to  a  sphere,  the  radius 
of  which  may  be  found  from  the  curvature  of  its  surface — ^that 
is,  the  nature  of  d  priori  synthetical  propositions — and,  conse* 
quently,  its  circumference  and  extent.  Beyond  the  sphere  of 
experience  there  are  no  objects  which  it  can  cognize;  nay,  even 
questions  regarding  such  supposititious  objects  relate  only  to 
the  subjective  principles  of  a  complete  determination  of  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  imderstanding-conceptions 
which  lie  within  this  sphere. 

We  are  actually  in  possession  of  a  priori  synthetical  cog- 
nitions, as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  principles  of  the 
understanding,  which  anticipate  experience.  If  anyone  cannot 
comprehend  the  possibility  of  these  principles,  he  may  liavc 
some  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  are  really  a  priori;  but  be 
cannot  on  this  account  declare  them  to  be  impossible,  and  affirm 
the  nullity  of  the  steps  whhch  reason  may  have  taken  under 
their  guidance.  He  can  only  say:  If  we  perceived  their  origin 
and  their  authenticity,  we  should  be  able  to  determine  the  extent 
and  limits  of  reason;  but,  till  we  can  do  this,  all  propositions 
regarding  the  latter  are  mere  random  assertions.  In  this  view, 
the  doubt  respecting  all  dogmatical  philosophy,  which  proceeds 
without  the  guidance  of  criticism,  is  well  grounded;  but  wc 
cannot  therefore  deny  to  reason  the  abiUty  to  construct  a  sound 
philosophy,  when  the  way  has  been  prepared  by  a  thorough 
critical  investigation.  All  the  conceptions  produced,  and  all 
the  questions  raised,  by  pure  reason,  do  not  lie  in  the  sphere  of 
experience,  but  in  that  of  reason  itself,  and  hence  they  must 
be  solved,  and  shown  to  be  either  valid  or  inadmissible,  by  that 
faculty*  We  have  no  right  to  decline  the  solution  of  such  prob- 
lems, on  the  ground  that  the  solution  can  be  discovered  only 
from  the  nature  of  things,  and  under  pretense  of  the  limitation 
of  human  facuhies,  for  reason  is  the  sole  creator  of  all  these 
ideas,  and  is  therefore  bound  either  to  establish  their  validity 
or  to  expose  their  illusory  nature. 

The  polemic  of  scepticism  is  properly  directed  against  the  dog* 
matist,  who  erects  a  system  of  philosophy  without  having  exam- 
ined the  fundamental  objective  principles  on  which  it  is  based, 
for  the  purpose  of  evidencing  the  futility  of  his  designs,  and 
thus  bringing  him  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own  powers.  But,  in 
itself,  scepticism  does  not  give  us  any  certain  information  in 
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regard  to  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge.  All  unsuccessful  dog- 
matka]  attempts  of  reason  are  facta,  which  it  is  always  useful 
to  submit  to  the  censure  of  the  sceptic-  But  this  cannot  help 
Its  to  any  decision  regarding  the  expectations  which  reason 
cherishes  of  better  success  in  future  endeavors;  the  investiga- 
tions of  scepticism  cannot,  therefore,  settle  the  dispute  regard- 
ing  the  rights  and  powers  of  human  reason. 

Hume  is  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  ingenious  of  all  sceptical 
philosopherSp  and  his  writings  have,  undoubtedly,  exerted  the 
most  powerful  influence  in  awakening  reason  to  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation into  its  own  powers.  It  will,  therefore,  w^ell  repay 
our  labors  to  consider  for  a  little  the  course  of  reasoning  which 
he  followed,  and  the  errors  into  which  he  strayed,  although  set- 
ling  out  on  the  path  of  truth  and  certitude. 

Hume  was  probably  aware,  although  he  never  clearly  devel' 
oped  the  notion,  that  we  proceed  in  judgments  of  a  certain  class 
beyond  our  conception  of  the  object.  I  have  termed  this  kind 
of  judgments  synthetical.  As  regards  the  manner  in  which  I 
pass  beyond  my  conception  by  the  aid  of  experience,  no  doubts 
can  be  entertained-  Experience  is  itself  a  synthesis  of  percep- 
tions; and  it  employs  perceptions  to  increment  the  conception, 
which  I  obtain  by  means  of  another  perception.  But  we  feel 
persuaded  tliat  we  are  able  to  proceed  beyond  a  conception,  and 
to  extend  our  cognition  d  priori.  We  attempt  this  in  two  ways 
— either,  through  the  pure  understanding,  in  relation  to  that 
which  may  become  an  object  of  experience,  or,  through  pure 
reason,  in  relation  to  such  properties  of  things,  or  of  the  exist- 
ence of  things,  as  can  never  be  presented  in  any  experience. 
This  sceptical  philosopher  did  not  distinguish  these  two  kinds 
of  judgments,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  but  regarded  this  aug- 
mentation of  conceptions,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
the  spontaneous  generation  of  understanding  and  reason,  inde- 
pendently of  the  impregnation  of  experience,  as  altogether  im- 
possible. The  so-called  ti  priori  principles  of  these  faculties  he 
consequently  held  to  be  invalid  and  imaginary,  and  regarded 
them  as  nothing  but  subjective  habits  of  thought  originating  in 
experience,  and  therefore  purely  empirical  and  contingent  rules, 
to  which  we  attribute  a  spurious  necessity  and  universality. 
In  tupport  of  this  strange  assertion,  he  referred  us  to  the  gen- 
cnlly  acknowledged  principle  of  the  relation  between  cause 
Hid  effect.    No  faculty  of  the  mind  can  conduct  us  from  the 
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conception  of  a  thing  to  the  existence  of  something  else ;  and 
hence  he  believed  he  could  infer  that,  without  experience,  we 
possess  no  source  from  which  we  can  augment  a  conception, 
and  no  ground  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  framing  a  judgment 
that  is  to  extend  our  cognition  d  priori.  That  the  light  of  the 
sun,  which  shines  upon  a  piece  of  wrax,  at  the  same  time  melts 
it,  while  it  hardens  clay,  no  power  of  the  understanding  could 
infer  from  the  conceptions  w^hich  we  previously  possessed  of 
these  substances ;  much  less  is  there  any  d  priori  law  that  could 
conduct  us  to  such  a  conclusion,  which  experience  alone  can 
certify.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  in  our  discussion 
of  Transcendental  Logic,  that,  although  we  can  never  proceed 
immediately  beyond  the  content  of  the  conception  which  is 
given  us,  we  can  always  cognize  completely  d  priori — ^in  rela- 
tion, however,  to  a  third  term,  namely,  possible  experience— 
the  law  of  its  connection  with  other  things.  For  example,  if  I 
observe  that  a  piece  of  wax  melts,  I  can  cognize  d  priori  that 
there  must  have  been  something  (the  sun's  heat)  preceding, 
which  this  effect  follows  according  to  a  fixed  law ;  although, 
without  the  aid  of  experience,  I  could  not  cognize  a  priori  and 
in  a  determinate  manner,  either  the  cause  from  the  effect,  or  the 
effect  from  the  cause.  Hume  was  therefore  wrong  in  inferring, 
from  the  contingency  of  the  detennination  according  to  /air, 
the  contingency  of  the  law  itself ;  and  the  passing  beyond  the 
conception  of  a  thing  to  possible  experience  (which  is  an 
d  priori  proceeding,  constituting  the  objective  reality  of  the  con- 
ception), he  confounded  with  our  s>Tithesis  of  objects  in  actual 
experience,  which  is  always,  of  course,  empirical.  Thus,  too, 
he  regarded  the  principle  of  affinit>%  w^hich,  has  its  seat  in  the 
understanding  and  indicates  a  necessary  connection,  as  a  mere 
rule  of  association,  lying  in  the  imitative  faculty  of  imagination, 
which  can  present  only  contingent,  and  not  objective  connec- 
tions. 

The  sceptical  errors  of  this  remarkably  acute  thinker  arose 
principally  from  a  defect,  which  was  common  to  him  with  the 
dogmatists,  namely,  that  he  had  never  made  a  systematic  review 
of  all  the  different  kinds  of  d  priori  sjmthesis  performed  by  the 
understanding.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  found,  to  take 
one  example  among  many,  that  the  principle  of  permanenci 
w^as  of  this  character,  and  that  it,  as  well  as  the  principle  of 
causality,  anticipates  experience.     In  this  way  he  might  have 
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been  able  to  describe  the  determinate  limits  of  the  a  f^riori  opera- 
tions of  understanding  and  reason.  But  he  merely  declared  the 
understanding  to  be  limited,  instead  of  showing  what  its  limits 
were ;  he  created  a  general  mistrust  in  the  power  of  our  facul- 
ties, without  giving  us  any  determinate  knowledge  of  the 
bounds  of  our  necessary  and  unavoidable  ignorance ;  he  exam- 
ined and  condemned  some  of  the  principles  of  the  understand- 
ing, without  investigating  all  its  powers  with  the  completeness 
necessary  to  criticism.  He  dem'es,  w^ith  truth,  certain  powers  to 
the  understanding,  but  he  goes  further,  and  declares  it  to  be 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  d  priori  extension  of  knowledge,  al- 
though he  has  not  fully  examined  all  the  powders  which  reside  in 
the  faculty ;  and  thus  the  fate  which  always  overtakes  scepticism 
meets  him  too.  That  is  to  say,  his  own  declarations  are  doubted* 
for  his  objections  w  ere  based  upon  facta,  which  are  contingent, 
and  not  upon  principles,  which  can  alone  demonstrate  the  neccs* 
MLTy  invalidity  of  all  dogmatical  assertions. 

As  Hume  makes  no  distinction  between  the  well-grounded 
claims  of  the  understanding  and  the  dialectical  pretensions  of 
reason,  against  which,  ho^ve\^er,  his  attacks  are  mainly  directed, 
reason  does  not  feel  itself  shut  out  from  all  attempts  at  the 
extension  of  d  priori  cognition,  and  hence  it  refuses,  in  spite  of 
a  few  checks  in  this  or  that  quarter,  to  relinquish  such  efforts* 
For  one  naturally  arms  one's  self  to  resist  an  attack,  and  be- 
comes more  obstinate  tn  the  resolve  to  establish  the  claims  he 
has  advanced.  But  a  complete  review  of  the  powers  of  reason, 
and  the  conviction  thence  arising  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
a  limited  field  of  action,  while  we  must  admit  the  vanity  of 
higher  claims,  puts  an  end  to  all  doubt  and  dispute,  and  induces 
reason  to  rest  satisfied  w  ith  the  undisturbed  possession  of  its 
limited  domain. 

To  the  uncritical  dogmatist,  who  has  not  surveyed  the  sphere 
of  his  understanding,  nor  determined,  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples, the  limits  of  possible  cognition,  who,  consequently,  is 
ignorant  of  his  ow  n  powers,  and  believes  he  will  discover  tfacro 
by  tlie  attempts  he  makes  in  the  field  of  cognition,  these  attacks 
of  scepticism  are  not  only  dangerous,  but  destructive.  For  if 
tli<  '        iiain  of  r  r  which  he  ^n- 

nfj^  .  ,  h  hccanf  c  in  accordance 

with  a  principle,  suspicion  falls  on  alt  his  statements,  however 
plausible  they  may  appear. 
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And  thus  scepticism,  the  bane  of  dogmatical  philosophy,  con- 
ducts us  to  a  sound  investigation  into  the  undcrstandiiig  lod 
the  reason.  When  we  are  thus  far  advanced,  we  need  fear  no 
further  attacks  j  for  the  limits  of  our  domain  are  dearly  marked 
out,  and  we  can  make  no  claims  nor  become  involved  in  any 
disputes  regarding  the  region  that  lies  beyond  these  limits. 
Thus  the  sceptical  procedure  in  philosophy  does  not  prcscat 
any  solution  of  the  problems  of  reason,  but  it  forms  an  cxceUcnt 
exercise  for  its  powers,  awakening  its  circumspection,  and  ia^ 
dicating  the  means  whereby  it  may  most  fully  establish  its 
claims  to  its  legitimate  possessions. 

Section  m.^The  IHscipline  of  Pure  Reason  in  Hypothesis 

This  critique  of  reason  has  now  taught  us  that  all  its  effort* 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  pure  spcct^ 
lation,  are  utterly  fruitless.  So  much  the  wider  field,  it  may 
appear,  lies  open  to  hypothesis ;  as,  where  we  cannot  know  with 
certainty,  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  guesses,  and  to  form  sup- 
positions. 

Imagination  may  be  allowed,  under  the  strict  survdllaoce  ol 
reason,  to  invent  suppositions;  but,  these  must  be  based  oil 
something  that  is  perfectly  certain — ^and  that  is  the  possibility 
of  the  object.  If  we  are  well  assured  upon  this  pointy  it  is 
allowable  to  have  recourse  to  supposition  in  regard  to  the  real* 
ity  of  the  object ;  but  this  supposition  must,  unless  it  is  utterly 
groundless,  be  connected,  as  its  ground  of  explanation,  with  that 
which  is  realty  given  and  absolutely  certain.  Such  a  suppoiSttJOfi 
is  termed  a  hyl>othesis. 

It  is  beyond  our  power  to  form  the  least  conception  d  priori 
of  the  possibility  of  dvTiamical  connection  in  phenomena ;  and 
the  category  of  the  pure  understanding  will  not  enable  us  to 
excogitate  any  such  connection,  but  merely  helps  us  to  under- 
stand it,  when  we  meet  with  it  in  experience.  For  this  reason 
we  cannot,  in  accordance  with  the  categories,  imagine  or  invent 
any  object  or  any  property  of  an  object  not  given*  or  that  i 
not  be  given  in  experience,  and  employ  it  in  a  hypothesis ;  othe 
wise,  we  should  be  basing  our  chain  of  reasoning  upon  mere 
chimerical  fancies,  and  not  upon  conceptions  of  things,  Thii 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  the  existence  of  new  powers, 
existing  in  nature — for  example,  an  understanding  with  a  non- 
sensuous  intrition,  a  force  of  attraction  without  contact,  or  some 
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new  kind  of  substances  occupying  space,  and  yet  without  the 
property  of  impenetrabiUty;  and,  consequently,  we  cannot  as- 
sume that  there  is  any  other  kind  of  community  among  sub- 
I stances  than  that  observable  in  experience,  any  kind  of  presence 
than  that  in  space,  or  any  kind  of  duration  than  that  in  time. 
%n  one  word,  the  conditions  of  possible  experience  arc  for  reason 
Ihc  only  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  tilings;  reason  cannot 
rcnture  to  form,  independently  of  these  conditions,  any  concep- 
tions of  things*  because  sucli  conceptions,  altliough  not  self- 
contradictory,  are  without  object  and  without  application. 

The  conceptions  of  reason  are,  as  we  have  already  shoTim* 

icre  ideas,  and  do  not  relate  to  any  object  in  any  kind  of  ex- 

crience.     At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  indicate  imaginary 

>r  possible  objects.     They  are  purely  problematical  in  their 

lure,  and,  as  aids  to  the  heuristic  exercise  of  the  facuUies, 

the  basis  of  the  regulative  principles  for  the  systematic 

ploymcnt  of  the  understandmg  in  the  field  of  experience. 

If  we  leave  this  ground  of  experience,  they  become  mere  fie- 

of  thought,  and  possibility  of  which  is  quite  tndcmon- 

Mc;    and  they  cannot  consequently  be  employed,  as  hy- 

>tbes€S,  in  the  explanation  of  real  phenomena.     It  is  quite 

ible  to  cogitate  the  soul  as  simple,  for  the  purpose  of 

-  ourselves  to  employ  the  idea  of  a  perfect  and  necessary 

lity  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  the  principle  of  all  our 

nquiries  into  its  internal  phenomena,  although  we  cannot  cog- 

ize  this  unity  in  concreto.     But  to  assume  that  the  soul  is  a 

iimple    substance    (a    transcendental    conception)    would    be 

aouncing  a  proposition  which  is  not  only  indemonstrable — 

as  many  pliysical  hypotheses  are,  but  a  proposition  whicli  is 

Hpurely  arbitrary,  and  in  the  highest  degree  rash.    The  simple 

^^^s  never  presented  in  experience;  and,  if  by  substance  is  here 

meant  the  permanent  object  of  sensuous  intuition,  the  possibility 

of  a  simple  phenomenon  is  f»erfectly  incot^  *        Reason 

^ffords  no  good  grounds  for  admitting  Uie  e\  nf  intelfi- 

beif^,  or  of  intelligible  properties  of  sensuous  tlv 

h — as  we  have  no  co  "i  either  of  their  possi^ 

ii  ir  impossibility — it  .  vs  be  out  of  our  pow. 

dogmatically  that  they  do  not  exist. 

In  the  cxplnnaiion  of  f^iven  phenomena,  no  other  things  ~-  ' 

no  other  ground.*  of  explanation  can  be  employed,  than  : 

^hich  stand  in  connection  with  t)ie  given  phenomena  according 
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to  the  known  bws  of  acperieaccL  A  transcemd^mtal  hy^oiktM, 
m  which  a  mere  idea  of  re^oo  is  onplojrcd  to  caqiiaiii  the  ph^ 
nnnviiA  of  oatsre,  woqU  not  give  vs  nijf  better  iniMglit  iolo 
a  pbeoomcnoiv  as  we  should  be  trjiag  to  explam  what  we  do 
DOC  stiflSctently  naderstand  froai  Icaowxi  empuical  priodpH 
by  what  we  do  oat  undcrstassd  at  alL  The  principle  of  sodi 
a  bypotbesis  miglit  conduce  to  the  satisfictioQ  of  reasoo,  bat 
it  woold  not  assist  the  undersianding  in  its  appUcatioa  to  ob- 
jects. Order  and  conformity  to  atms  m  tiie  sphere  of  natmt 
must  be  tbemsdTes  expiaiaed  upon  natmal  gromids  and  accord* 
ing  to  natural  laws ;  and  the  wildest  liypotbeses»  if  they  are  obIj 
physical,  are  here  more  admissible  than  a  h^^perpbysical  by* 
potbesis,  such  as  that  of  a  dirine  author.  For  such  a  hypotbesti' 
woctld  introduce  the  principle  of  igmava  ratio,  which  requires  as 
to  give  up  the  search  for  causes  that  might  be  discovered  ia 
the  fxmrse  of  experience^  and  to  rest  sadsfied  with  a  mere  idea. 
As  regards  the  absohite  totality  of  the  grounds  of  explasttkii 
in  the  series  of  these  causes,  this  can  be  no  hindrance  to  the 
understanding  in  the  case  of  pbenocnena ;  because,  as  they  are 
to  us  nothing  more  than  pbeoomenat  we  have  no  right  to  look 
for  an>thing  like  completeoess  in  the  synthesis  of  the  series 
of  their  conditions. 

Transcendental  hypotheses  are  therefore  inadmissible;  md 
we  cannot  use  the  liberty  of  employing,  in  the  absence  of  physi- 
cal, h>*pcrphysical  gromids  of  explanation.  And  this  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  because  such  hypotheses  do  not  advance  reason, 
but  rather  stop  it  in  its  progress ;  secondly,  because  this  license 
would  render  fruitless  all  its  exertions  in  its  own  proper  sphere, 
which  is  that  of  experience-  For,  when  the  explanation  of 
natural  phenomena  happens  to  be  difficult,  we  have  constantly 
at  hand  a  transcendental  ground  of  explanation,  which  liftfl 
us  above  the  necessity  of  investigating  nature;  and  our  in» 
quiries  are  brought  to  a  close,  not  because  we  have  obtained  all 
the  requisite  knowledge,  but  beaiuse  we  abut  upon  a  principle, 
which  is  incomprehensible,  and  which,  indeed,  is  so  far  back; 
in  the  track  of  thought,  as  to  contain  the  conception  of  thei 
absolutely  primal  being. 

The  next  requisite  for  the  admissibility  of  a  hypothesis  is 
its  sufficiency.  That  is,  it  must  determine  d  priori  the  conse- 
quences which  are  given  in  experience,  and  which  are  supposed 
to  follow  from  the  hypothesis  itself.    If  we  require  to  employ 
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auxiliary  hypotheses,  the  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  they 
are  mere  fictions ;  because  the  necessity  for  each  of  them  re- 
quires the  same  justification  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  hy- 
pothesis, and  thus  their  testimony  is  invalid.  If  we  suppose 
the  existence  of  an  infinitely  perfect  cause,  we  possess  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  the  explanation  of  tha  conformity  to  aims, 
the  order  and  the  greatness  which  we  observ^e  in  the  universe ; 
but  w^e  find  ourselves  obliged,  when  we  observe  the  evil  in  the 
world  and  the  exceptions  to  these  laws,  to  employ  new  hy- 
potheses in  support  of  the  original  one.  We  employ  the  idea 
of  the  simple  nature  of  the  human  soul  as  the  foundation 
of  all  the  theories  we  may  form  of  its  phenomena ;  but  when 
we  meet  with  difficulties  in  our  way,  when  we  observe  in  the 
soul  phenomena  similar  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
matter,  we  require  to  call  in  new  auxiliary  hypotheses.  These 
may,  indeed,  not  be  false,  but  w^e  do  not  know  them  to  be  true, 
because  the  only  witness  to  their  certitude  is  tlie  hypothesis 
which  they  themselves  have  been  called  in  to  explain. 

We  are  not  discussing  the  above-mentioned  assertions  re- 
garding the  immaterial  unity  of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  as  dogmata,  which  certain  philosophers  pro- 
fess to  demonstrate  a  priori,  but  purely  as  hypotheses.  In  the 
former  case,  the  dogmatist  must  take  care  that  his  arguments 
possess  the  apodictic  certainty  of  a  demonstration.  For  the 
assertion  that  the  reality  of  such  ideas  is  probable,  is  as  absurd 
as  a  proof  of  the  probability  of  a  proposition  in  geometry. 
Pure  abstract  reason,  apart  from  all  experience,  can  either  cog- 
nize a  proposition  entirely  d  priori,  and  as  necessary,  or  it  can 
cognize  nothing  at  all ;  and  hence  the  judgments  it  enounces 
are  never  mere  opinions,  they  are  either  apodictic  certainties, 
or  declarations  that  nothing  can  be  known  on  the  subject. 
Opinions  and  probable  judgments  on  the  nature  of  things 
can  only  be  employed  to  explain  given  phenomena,  or  they 
may  relate  to  the  effect,  in  accordance  with  empirical  laws,  of 
an  actually  existing  cause.  In  other  words,  we  must  restrict 
the  sphere  of  opinion  to  the  world  of  experience  and  nature. 
Beyond  this  region  opinion  is  mere  invention;  unless  we  are 
groping  about  for  the  truth  on  a  path  not  yet  fully  known, 
and  have  some  hopes  of  stumbhng  upon  it  by  chance. 

But,  although  hj'potheses  are  inadmissible  in  answers  to  the 
questions  of  pure  speculative  reason,  they  may  be  employed 
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in  the  defense  of  these  answers.    That  is  to  say,  hyp&thenti  arc 

admissible  in  polemic,  but  not  in  the  sphere  of  dogmatisin.    Bj 
the  defense  of  statements  of  this  cliaracter,  I  do  not  meaii  ao 
attempt  at  discovering  new  grounds  for  their  supporli  bail 
merely  the  refutation  of  the  arguments  of  opponents.    All 
priori  synthetical  propositions  possess  the  peculiarity,  that^  alJ 
though  the  philosopher  who  maintains  the  reality  of  the  id 
contained  in  the  proposition,  is  not  in  possession  of  suffide 
knowledge  to  establish  the  certainty  of  his  statements^  his  op*j 
ponent  is  as  httle  able  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  opposite*    Tbii 
equality  of  fortune  does  not  allow  the  one  party  to  be  superior' 
to  the  other  in  the  sphere  of  speculative  cognition ;  and  it  is  this 
sphere  accordingly  that  is  the  proper  arena  of  these  cndk5q 
speculative  conflicts.     But  we  shall  afterwards  show  that, 
relation  to  its  practical  exercise^  Reason  has  tlie  right  of  ad^ 
mitting  what,  in  the  field  of  pure  speculation,  she  would  not 
justified  in  supposing,  except  upon  perfectly  sufficient  grounds 
because  all  such  suppositions  destroy  the  necessary  complde 
ness  of  speculation — ^a  condition  which  the  practical  rcasoci^ 
however,  does  not  consider  to  be  requisite.     In  this  sphtnr- 
therefore,  Reason  is  mistress  of  a  possession,  her  title  to  whic 
she  does  not  require  to  prove — which,  in  fact,  she  could  not  do 
The  burden  of  proof  accordingly  rests  upon  the  opponent    Bu| 
as  he  has  just  as  little  knowledge  regarding  the  subject  dia 
cussed,  and  is  as  little  able  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  thi 
object  of  an  idea,  as  the  philosopher  on  the  otlicr  sid^  i*  td 
demonstrate  its  reality,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  a- 
on  the  side  of  the  philosopher  who  maintains  his  pro^ 
as   a  practically  necessary   supposition    (melior  est   condiiii 
possidentis).    For  he  is  at  liberty  to  employ,  in  self-dcfcnsfl 
same  weapons  as  his  opponent  makes  use  of  in  attacking  I 
that  is,  he  has  a  right  to  use  hypotheses  not  for  die  purpose  i 
supporting  the  arguments  in  favor  of  his  own  « 
to  show  that  his  opponent  knows  no  more  than 
ing  the  subject  under  discussion^  and  cannot  boast  of  any  sp 
lative  advantage. 

H>potheses  are,  therefore,  admissible  in  the  sphere  of  pwr 
reason,  only  as  weapons  for  self-defense,  and  not  as 
to  dogmatical  assertions.     But  the  opposing  party  \i»-  m 
always  seek  for  in  ourselves.    For  speculative  reason  is,  in 
sphere  of  transcendentalism,  dialectical  in  its  attm  nature. 
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Jtics  and  objections  we  have  to  fear  lie  in  ourselves. 

re  like  old  but  never  superannuated  claims;    and  we 

ek  them  out,  and  settle  them  once  and  forever^  if  we  are 

to  expect  a  permanent  peace.    External  tranquillity  is  hollow 

land  unreal.     The  root  of  these  contradictions,  which  lies  in 

Itlie  nature  of  human  reason^  must  be  destroyed;  and  tliis  can 

[only  be  done,  by  ^ving  it,  in  the  first  instance,  freedom  to 

ay,  by  nourishing  it,  that  it  may  send  out  shoots,  and 

ay  its  own  existence.    It  is  our  dut\%  therefore,  to  try 

discover  new  objections,  to  put  weapons  in  the  hands  of  our 

iopponent,  and  to  grant  him  the  most  favorable  position  in 

I  the  arena  that  he  can  wish.    We  have  nothing  to  fear  from 

licse  concessions;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  rather  hope  that 

shall  thus  make  ourselves  master  of  a  possession  whicli 

'  no  one  will  ever  venture  to  dispute. 

The  thinker  requires,  to  be  fully  equipped,  the  hypotheses 
|Of  pure  reason,  which,  although  but  leaden  weapons  (for  they 
ive  not  been  steeled  in  the  armory  of  experience),  are  as 
fill  as  any  that  can  be  employed  by  his  opponents.    If,  ac- 
iingly,  we  have  assumed,  from  a  non-speculative  point  of 
ricw,  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul,  and  are  met  by  the  ob- 
Ijection  that  experience  seems  to  prove  that  the  growth  and 
f decay  of  our  mental  faculties  are  mere  modifications  of  the 
sensuous  organism — ^we  can  weaken  the  force  of  this  objection, 
by  f '  nption  that  the  body  is  nothing  but  the  fundamental 

phti  :u  to  which,  as  a  necessary  condition,  all  sensibility, 

land  consequently  all  thought,  relates  in  the  present  state  of 
'our  existence ;  and  that  the  separation  of  soul  and  body  forms 
the  conclusion  of  the  sensuous  exercise  of  our  power  of  cog- 
aition,  and  the  beginning  of  the  intellectual.  The  body 
fwould.  in  this  view  of  the  question,  be  regarded,  not  as  the 
cause  of  Uiought,  but  merely  as  its  restrictive  condition,  as 
promotive  of  the  sensuous  and  animal,  but  as  a  hindrance  to 
Lihe  pure  and  spiritual  life:  and  the  dependence  of  the  animal 
Hiife  on  the  con.<ititution  of  the  body,  would  not  prove  that  the 
^nirAafr  life  of  man  was  also  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  organ- 
BUm.  Wc  might  go  still  further,  and  discover  new  objections, 
^tr  carry  out  to  their  extreme  consequences  those  which  have 
^alrr  -  '    *    =n  adduced. 

(  n,  in  tlie  human  race  as  well  as  among  the  irra- 

tional ammals,  depends  on  so  many  accidents— of  occasioOt 
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of  proper  sustenance,  of  the  laws  enacted  by  tlie  govemnient 
of  a  country,  of  vice  even,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  tlie 
eternal  existence  of  a  being,  whose  life  has  beL»""  "'^Icr  dr- 
cumstances  so  mean  and  trivial,  and  so  entirely  U  opcin 

our  own  control.  As  regards  the  continuance  of  the  existeooe 
of  the  whole  race,  we  need  have  no  difficulties,  for  acddent  isi 
single  cases  is  subject  to  general  laws ;  but,  in  tlic  case  of  cKh 
individuaU  it  w^ould  seem  as  if  we  could  hardly  •  ^m- , 

derful  an  effect  from  causes  so  insignificant    Ei i  ,  r  to  j 

these  objections,  we  may  adduce  the  transcendental  hypothesb, 
that  all  life  is  properly  intelligible,  and  not  sub'  r  ^  changes 
of  time,  and  that  it  neither  began  in  birth,  nor  w  i  .i  deaUi. 

We  may  assume  that  this  life  is  notliing  more  than  a  siensciooi  * 
representation  of  pure  spiritual  life ;   that  tlic  whole  world  of  | 
sense  is  but  an  image,  hovering  before  the  faculty  of  cogtritioti 
which  we  exercise  in  this  sphere,  and  with  no  mc^  ri^ 

reality  than  a  dream ;  and  that  if  we  could  intuite  oui  ^ , .  ^^  .md 
other  things  as  they  really  are,  we  should  see  ourselves  in  a 
world  of  spiritual  natures,  our  connection  with  wh  not 

begin  at  our  birth,  and  will  not  cease  with  the  dc 
the  body.    And  so  on. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  know  what  has  been  above  a 
do  we  seriously  maintain  the  truth  of  these  assertion 
notions  therein  indicated  are  not  even  ideas  of  reasoo*  they  are 
purely  fictitious  conceptions.    But  this  h>'pothetical  procedure 
is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  laws  of  reason.    Our  opfxanoil 
mistakes  the  absence  of  empirical  conditions  for  a  proof  of  the 
complete  impossibility  of  all  that  w*c  have  asserted ;  and  we  have 
to  sliow  him  that  he  has  not  exhausted  the  whole  sphere  of  pos- 
sibility, and  that  he  can  as  little  conipass  that  sphere  by  the  laws  i 
of  experience  and  nature,  as  we  can  by  a  secure  foundation  for  | 
the  operations  of  reason  beyond  the  rtgion  of  experienoe«    Such  { 
hypothetical  defences  against  the  pretenssons  of  an  opponent  I 
roust  not  be  regarded  as  dedaratioos  €»f  optnion.    The  piiitoso* 
pher  abandons  tbem»  so  soon  as  the  opposite  party  renounces  its  | 
dogmatical  conceit    To  maintain  a  simply  negative  podtton  hi 
relation  to  propositions  which  rest  on  an  insecure  foundatian* 
well  befits  the  ntoderation  of  a  true  philosopher;  bat  to  nptioihi  { 
the  objections  urged  against  an  opponent  as  proofs  of  the  op- 
posite statement,  is  a  proceeding  ftiit  as  uowarrantable  and  ar^ 
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Dgant  as  it  is  to  attack  the  position  of  a  philosopher  who  ad* 
es  affirmative  propositions  regarding  such  a  subject. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  hypotheses,  in  the  speculative 
^sphere,  are  valid,  not  as  independent  propositions,  but  only  rela- 
rely  to  opposite  transcendent  assumptions.  For,  to  make  tlie 
Qciples  of  possible  experience  conditions  of  the  possibility  of 
tigs  in  general  is  just  as  transcendent  a  procedure  as  to  main- 
lin  the  objective  reality  of  ideas  which  can  be  applied  to  no  ob- 
cts  except  such  as  lie  without  the  limits  of  possible  experience. 
1c  judgments  enounced  by  pure  reason  must  be  necessary,  or 
[ley  must  not  be  enounced  at  all*  Reason  cannot  trouble  herself 
t^ith  opinions.  But  the  hypotheses  we  have  been  discussing  are 
merely  problematical  judgments,  which  can  neither  be  confuted 
lior  proved;  while,  therefore,  they  arc  not  personal  opinions, 
aey  are  indispensable  as  answers  to  objections  which  arc  Uablc 
to  be  raised.  But  we  must  take  care  to  confine  them  to  this  f  unc- 
tion,  and  guard  against  any  assumption  on  their  part  of  absolute 
validity,  a  proceeding  which  would  involve  reason  in  inextric- 
able difficulties  and  contradictions. 

Sectira  HT,  — Tbe  Discipline  of  Pure  Reason  in  relation  to 

Proofs 

It  IS  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  proofs  of  transccn- 
dental  synthetical  propositions  from  those  of  aU  other  d  priori 
synthetical  cognitions,  that  reason,  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
not  apply  its  conceptions  directly  to  an  object,  but  is  first 
ligcd  to  prove,  d  priori,  the  objective  validity  of  these  conccp- 
iS  and  tlie  possibility  of  their  syntheses.  This  is  not  merely 
prudential  rule,  it  is  essential  to  the  very  possibility  of  the 
proof  of  a  transcendental  proposition.  If  I  am  required  to  pass, 
d  priori,  beyond  the  conception  of  an  object,  I  find  that  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  without  the  guidance  of  something  which  is 
not  contained  in  the  conception.  In  mathematics,  it  is  d  priori 
ir  1  that  guides  my  synthesis;   and,  in  this  case,  alt  our 

ns  may  be  drawn  immediately  from  pure  intuition.  In 
iscendental  cognition,  so  long  as  we  are  dealing  only  with 
eptions  of  the  understanding,  we  are  guided  by  possible  ex- 
perience. That  is  to  say,  a  proof  in  the  sphere  of  transcendental 
oognttJon  does  not  show  that  the  given  conception  (thai  of  an 
t,  for  example,)  leads  directly  to  another  conception  (that 
a  cause) — for  this  would  be  a  saltus  which  nothing  can  jus- 
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tify ;  but  it  shows  that  experience  itself,  and  consequently  l!ie 
object  of  experience,  is  impossible  without  the  consiection  mii*  j 
cated  by  these  conceptions.    It  follows  that  such  a  proof  mvLSt 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  arriving,  synthetically  and  i 
priori,  at  a  certain  knowledge  of  things,  which  was  not  con* 
tained  in  our  conceptions  of  these  things.    Unless  wc  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  requirement,  our  proofs^  tnslcad  ofl 
pursuing  the  straight  path  indicated  by  reason,  follow  the  lor-j 
tuous  road  of  mere  subjective  association.    The  illusory  cooric- 
tion,  which  rests  upon  subjective  causes  of  assodation^  and] 
which  is  considered  as  resulting  from  the  perception  of  a  real  I 
and  objective  natural  affinity,  is  always  open  to  doubt  and  $u$-j 
picion*    For  this  reason,  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  madcl 
to  prove  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  have,  according  to  ih«| 
um'versal  admission  of  philosophers,  been  quite  unsuccessful; 
and,  before  the  appearance  of  transcendental  criticism,  it  was^ 
considered  better,  as  this  principle  could  not  be  abandoned  to 
appeal  boldly  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  (a  proceeding 
which  always  proves  that  Uie  problem,  which  reason  ouglit  ta 
solve,  is  one  in  which   philosophers  find  great   difficulties K' 
rather  than  attempt  to  discover  new  dogmatical  proofs* 

But,  if  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is  a  proposition  oi 
reason,  and  if  I  aim  at  passing  beyond  my  empirical  conccp 
by  the  aid  of  mere  ideas,  it  is  necessary  that  the  proof  should 
first  show  that  such  a  step  in  synthesis  is  possible  (which  it 
not),  before  it  proceeds  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  propositiot 
itself.    The  so-called  proof  of  the  simple  nature  of  the  soul^ 
from  the  unity  of  apperception,  is  a  very  plausible  one.    But  it 
contains  no  answer  to  the  objection,  that,  as  the  notion  of  abso- 
lute simplicity  is  not  a  conception  which  is  directly  a] 
to  a  perception,  but  is  an  idea  which  must  be  inferred — :,  ,„  ...i 
— from  observation,  it  is  by  no  means  evident,  how  the  mere  fact 
of  consciousness,  which  is  contained  in  aU  thought,      *        h  in  J 
so  far  a  simple  representation,  can  conduct  me  to  tht  ^m 

ness  and  cognition  of  a  thing  whicli  is  purely  a  thinking  su 
stance.  When  I  represent  to  my  mind  the  power  r^ 
as  in  motion,  my  body  in  tliis  thought  is  so  far  abi 
and  my  representation  of  it  is  a  simple  one ;  and  hence  i  can 
indicate  this  representation  by  the  motion  of  a  point,  because  I^ 
have  made  abstraction  of  the  size  or  volume  of  the  body*  But^| 
I  cannot  hence  infer  that,  given  merely  the  moving  power  of  a 
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body,  the  body  may  be  cogitated  as  simple  substance,  merely 
because  the  representation  in  my  mind  takes  no  account  of  its 
content  in  space,  and  is  consequently  simple.  The  simple,  in 
abstraction,  is  very  different  from  the  objectively  simple;  and 
hence  the  Ego,  v^hich  is  simple  in  the  first  sense,  may,  in  the 
second  sense,  as  indicating  the  soul  itself,  be  a  very  complex 
conception,  with  a  very  various  content.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that 
in  all  such  arguments,  there  lurks  a  paralogism.  We  guess  (for 
without  some  such  surmise  our  suspicion  would  not  be  excited 
in  reference  to  a  proof  of  this  character,)  at  the  presence  of  the 
paralogism,  by  keeping  ever  before  us  a  criterion  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  those  synthetical  propositions  which  aim  at  proving 
more  than  experience  can  teach  us.  This  criterion  is  obtained 
from  the  observation  that  such  proofs  do  not  lead  us  directly 
from  the  subject  of  the  proposition  to  be  proved  to  the  required 
predicate,  but  find  it  necessary  to  presuppose  the  possibility  of 
extending  our  cognition  d  priori  by  means  of  ideas.  We  must« 
accordingly,  always  use  the  greatest  caution ;  we  require,  before 
attempting  any  proof,  to  consider  how  it  is  possible  to  extend 
ihe  sphere  of  cognition  by  the  operations  of  pure  reason,  and 
from  what  source  we  are  to  derive  knowledge,  which  is  not  ob- 
tained from  the  analysis  of  conceptions,  nor  relates,  by  anticipa- 
tion, to  possible  experience.  We  shall  thus  spare  ourselves 
much  severe  and  fruitless  labor,  by  not  expecting  from  reason 
what  is  beyond  its  power,  or  rather  by  subjecting  it  to  discipline, 
and  teaching  it  to  moderate  its  vehement  desires  for  the  exten^ 
sion  of  the  sphere  of  cognition. 

The  first  rule  for  our  guidance  is.  therefore,  not  to  attempt  a 
transcendental  proof,  before  we  have  considered  from  what 
source  we  are  to  derive  the  principles  upon  wliich  the  fJroof  is 
to  be  based,  and  what  right  we  have  to  expect  that  our  con- 
clusions from  these  principles  will  be  veracious.  If  they  are 
principles  of  the  understanding,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  wc 
should  attain  by  their  means  to  ideas  of  pure  reason ;  for  these 
principles  are  valid  only  in  regard  to  objects  of  possible  ex- 
perience. If  they  arc  principles  of  pure  reason,  our  labor  is 
alike  in  vain.  For  the  principles  of  reason,  if  employed  as  ob- 
jective* are  without  exception  dialectical,  and  possess  no  valid* 
Ity  or  truth,  except  as  regulative  principles  nf  the  systematic 
odploym^nt  of  reason  in  experience.  But  when  such  delusive 
proofs  are  presented  to  us,  it  is  oiu"  duty  to  meet  them  with  the 
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non  liquet  of  a  matured  judgment ;  and,  although  we  axe  uik 
able  to  expose  the  particular  sophism  upon  which  the  proof  is 
based,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  a  deduction  of  the  prtnci{des 
employed  in  it ;  and,  if  these  principles  have  their  origin  in  pure 
reason  alone,  such  a  deduction  is  absolutely  impossible.  Anil 
thus  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  trouble  ourselves  with  the 
exposure  and  confutation  of  every  sophistical  illusion ;  we  miy, 
at  once,  bring  all  dialectic,  which  is  inexhaustible  in  ♦  ac- 

tion of  fallacies,  before  the  bar  of  critical  reason,  whjc  .  „.._  :li« 
principles  upon  which  all  dialectical  procedure  is  based*  The 
second  peculiarity  of  transcendental  proof  is,  that  a  Inmscen* 
dental  proposition  cannot  rest  upon  more  than  a  single  proof. 
If  I  am  drawing  conclusions,  not  from  conceptions,  but  tram 
intuition  corresponding  to  a  conception,  be  it  pure  tntuitioa,  as 
in  mathematics,  or  empirical,  as  in  natural  science,  the  iniuitioQ 
which  forms  the  basis  of  my  inferences,  presents  mc  with  raa* 
tcrials  for  many  synthetical  propositions,  which  I  can  connect  in 
various  modes,  while,  as  it  is  allowable  to  proceed  from  differ* 
ent  points  in  tlie  intention,  I  can  arrive  by  different  paths  at  tlx 
same  proposition* 

But  every  transcendental  propositiQa  sets  out  from  a  coo^ 
ception,  and  posits  the  s>^tbetica]  coadttioii  of  the  possibiltrf  of 
an  object  according  to  this  cooccptkiii*  There  iimst^  tberetore, 
be  but  one  grottad  of  proof,  because  it  is  the  cociocptioii  akmc 
which  detennhies  the  object :  and  ifatxs  ibe  pTtx»f  cannot  con- 
tam  anything  more  than  the  determinatioii  of  the  object  accotnl- 
tog  to  the  conception.  In  our  Transooideiila]  Analytic  for  ex^ 
ample*  wt  inferred  the  piinctplc  ^--^-  -  —^  '  i^  a  cause,  from 
the  only  condition  of  the  objc.  at  oar  concep- 

tion of  an  erenl.  This  ts^  that  an  event  cannot  be  detenmncd 
in  tinie*  and  oonseqnently  cannot  form  a  part  of  experience,  un- 
less it  stands  mider  this  dynamica]  law.  This  is  the  only  poutble 
grotmd  for  proof;  for  oar  conception  of  an  event  possesses  ob- 
jective raitdity,  that  is.  b  a  mie  conception,  only  becanse  the 
law  of  causahty  determines  an  object  to  which  it  can  refer. 
Otkee  aigmneots  in  support  of  this  principle  have  been  at* 
tCByted  fcutliasdiatfromlhecoHttngeHtnatareQfapbcnomc- 
non;  bm  when  this  argument  is  considered,  we  can  dtsoover  no 
criterion  of  contimencyt  except  the  met  of  an  eweni  of  some*' 
disng  kafftmmg^  that  is  to  say»  the  existenoe  whidi  t$  preceded 
by  die  non^dslcnce  of  an  object,  and  tbos  we  dll  badk  on  the 
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very  thing  to  be  proved.  If  the  proposition.  Every  thinking  be- 
ing is  simple,  is  to  be  proved,  we  keep  to  the  conception  of  the 
Ego,  which  is  simple,  and  to  which  all  thought  has  a  relation. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  transcendental  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Deity,  which  is  based  solely  upon  the  harmony  and 
reciprocal  fitness  of  the  conceptions  of  an  ens  realisswtum  and 
a  necessary  being,  and  cannot  be  attempted  in  any  other  man- 
ner. 

This  caution  serves  to  simplify  very  much  the  criticism  of  all 
pcopositions  of  reason.  When  reason  employs  conceptions 
alone,  only  one  proof  of  its  thesis  is  possible,  if  any.  When, 
therefore,  the  dogmatist  advances  with  ten  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  proposition,  we  may  be  sure  that  not  one  of  them  is  con- 
clusive. For  if  he  possessed  one  which  proved  the  proposition 
he  brings  forward  to  demonstration — as  must  always  be  the 
case  with  the  propositions  of  pure  reason^ — what  need  is  there 
for  any  more?  His  intention  can  only  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
advocate,  who  had  different  arguments  for  different  judges; 
thus  availing  himself  of  the  weakness  of  those  who  examine  his 
arguments,  who,  without  going  into  any  profound  investiga- 
tion, adopt  the  view  of  the  case  which  seems  most  probable  at 
first  sight,  and  decide  according  to  it. 

The  third  rule  for  the  guidance  of  pure  reason  in  the  conduct 
of  a  proof  is,  that  all  transcendental  proofs  must  never  be  apa- 
gogic  or  indirect,  but  always  ostensive  or  direct.  The  direct 
or  ostensive  proof  not  only  establishes  the  truth  ,of  the  proposi- 
tion to  be  proved,  but  exposes  the  grounds  of  its  truth;  the 
apagogic,  on  the  other  hand,  may  assure  us  of  tlic  truth  of  the 
proposition,  but  it  cannot  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  grounds 
of  its  possibility.  The  latter  is,  accordingly,  rather  an  auxiliary 
to  an  argiiment,  than  a  strictly  philosophical  and  rational  mode 
of  procedure.  In  one  respect,  however,  tlicy  have  an  advantage 
over  direct  proofs,  from  the  fact,  that  the  mode  of  arguing  by 
contradiction,  which  they  employ,  renders  our  understanding  of 
the  question  more  clear,  and  approximates  the  proof  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  intuitional  demonstration. 

The  true  reason  why  indirect  proofs  are  employed  in  differ- 
cat  sciences,  is  this.  When  the  grounds  upon  which  we  seek  to 
base  a  cognition  are  too  various  or  too  profound,  we  try  whether 
or  not  we  may  not  discover  the  truth  of  our  cognition  from  its 
consequences.    The  modus  ponens  of  reasoning  from  the  truth 
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of  its  inferences  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  would  be  adim^ 
sible  if  all  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  from  it  arc  known  lo 
be  true;  for  in  this  case  there  can  be  only  one  possible  ground 
for  these  inferences,  and  that  is  the  true  one.  But  this  is  a  ijttlfce 
impracticable  procedure,  as  it  surpasses  all  our  powers  to  dis- 
cover all  the  possible  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  pro- 
position. But  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  employed,  under  favor, 
when  we  wish  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  h>^thesis ;  in  which  case 
we  admit  the  truth  of  the  conclusion — which  is  supported  by 
analogy — that,  if  all  the  inferences  we  have  drawn  and  ex- 
amined agree  with  the  proposition  assumed,  alt  other  possible 
inferences  will  also  agree  with  it  But,  in  this  way,  an  hy- 
pothesis can  never  be  established  as  a  demonstrated  truth*  The 
modus  tollens  of  reasoning  from  known  inferences  to  the  un- 
known proposition,  is  not  only  a  rigorous*  but  a  very  easy  mode 
of  proof  For,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  but  one  inference  from  a 
proposition  is  false,  then  the  proposition  must  itself  be  false.  In- 
stead, then,  of  examining,  in  an  ostensive  argument^  the  whole 
series  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  truth  of  a  propositioti  rests, 
we  need  only  take  the  opposite  of  this  proposition,  and  if  one 
inference  from  it  be  false,  then  must  the  opposite  be  iiseJf  faljfie; 
and.  consequently!  the  proposition  which  we  wished  to  prcmv 
must  be  true. 

The  apagpgic  method  of  proof  is  admissible  only  in  those 
sciences  where  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  a  subjective  repre- 
sentation for  an  objective  cpgnitiorL  Where  this  is  possihle.  H 
is  plain  that  the  opposite  of  a  gri'cn  proposition  may  contradict 
merely  the  subjective  conditions  of  thought^  and  not  ihe  c^jec- 
tive  cognition;  or  it  may  happen  that  both  propositions  oxi- 
tradict  each  other  only  under  a  subjective  condtlion  is 

incorrectly  considered  to  be  objective,  and,  as  the  c*  ii 

itself  fal^.  both  propositions  may  be  false,  and  tt  will,  cofise- 
quently.  be  impossible  to  axidtide  the  truth  of  ibe  one  Itvsm  the 
falseness  of  the  other. 

In  roathemati^  such  subreptkios  are  impossible :  and  it  is  m 
this  science,  accordingiy^  that  the  indirect  mode  of  proof  has  iff 
true  place.  In  the  science  of  nattire»  where  all  assertion  is  based 
upon  empirical  tntuition«  such  subreptions  may  be  guarded 
against  by  the  repeated  comparison  of  observations;  but  thii 
mode  of  proof  is  of  little  value  in  this  sp^iere  of  Imowledge.  Bat 
the  transcendental  efforts  of  pure  reason  are  all  made  in  the 
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Sphere  of  the  subjective,  which  is  the  real  medium  of  all  dialect- 
ical illusion;  and  thus  reason  endeavors,  in  its  premises,  to  im- 
pose upon  us  subjective  representations  for  objective  cognitions. 
In  the  transcendental  sphere  of  pure  reason,  then,  and  in  the 
case  of  synthetical  propositions,  it  is  inadmissible  to  support  a 
statement  by  disproving  the  counter-statement.  For  only  tw*o 
cases  are  possible;  either,  the  counter-statement  is  nothing  but 
the  announcement  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  opposite  opinion 
with  the  subjective  conditions  of  reason,  which  does  not  affect 
the  real  case  (for  example,  we  cannot  comprehend  the  uncon- 
ditioned necessity  of  the  existence  of  a  being,  and  hence  every 
speculative  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  bdng  must  be  op- 
posed on  siibjeciiz'C  grounds,  while  the  possibility  of  tlxis  being 
in  itself  cannot  witli  justice  be  denied) ;  or,  both  propositions, 
being  dialectical  in  their  nature,  are  based  upon  an  impossible 
conception.  In  this  latter  case  the  rule  applies — non  entis  nulla 
sunt  predicata;  that  is  to  say,  what  we  affirm  and  what  we 
deny,  respecting  such  an  object,  are  equally  untrue,  and  the 
apagogic  mode  of  arriving  at  the  truth  is  in  this  case  impossible. 
If,  for  example,  we  presuppose  that  the  world  of  sense  is  given 
fit  itself  in  its  totality,  it  is  false,  either  that  is  infinite,  or  that  it 
is  finite  and  limited  in  space.  Both  are  false,  because  the  hy- 
pothesis is  false.  For  the  notion  of  phenomena  (as  mere  repre- 
sentations) which  are  given  in  themselves  (as  objects)  is  self- 
contradictory  ;  and  the  infinitude  of  this  imaginary  whole  would, 
faideed,  be  unconditioned,  but  would  be  inconsistent  (as  every- 
thing in  the  phenomenal  world  is  conditioned)  with  the  uncon- 
dittoned  determination  and  finitude  of  quantities  which  is  pre- 
supposed in  our  conception. 

The  apagogic  mode  of  proof  is  the  true  source  of  those  illu- 
sions which  have  always  had  so  strong  an  attraction  for  the 
admirers  of  dogmatical  philosophy.     It  may  be  compared  to 
a  champion,  who  maintains  the  honor  and  claims  of  the  party  he 
has  adopted,  by  offering  battle  to  all  who  doubt  the  validity  of 
■  these  claims  and  the  purity  of  that  honor;  while  nothing  can  be 
^upDved  in  this  w*ay,  except  the  respective  strength  of  the  com- 
^|Btants,  and  the  advantage,  in  this  respect*  is  always  on  the  side 
l^of  the  attacking  party*    Spectators,  observing  that  each  party*  i$ 
alternately  conqueror  and  conquered,  are  led  to  regard  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute  as  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  decide  upoo.   Bill 
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such  an  opinion  cannot  be  justified ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  apply 
to  these  reasoners  the  remark : — 

*'  Non  defensoribtis  Istis 
Tempus  cgct" 

Each  must  try  to  establish  his  assertions  by  a  transceodcntal 
deduction  of  the  grounds  of  proof  employed  in  his  argument, 
and  tlius  enable  us  to  see  in  what  way  the  claims  of  reason  nay 
be  supported.  If  an  opponent  bases  his  assertions  upon  sub* 
jective  grounds,  he  may  be  refuted  with  ease ;  not,  however  to 
the  advantage  of  the  dogmatist,  who  likewise  depends  upon  sub- 
jective sources  of  cognition,  and  is  in  Hke  manner  driven  into  a 
comer  by  his  opponent.  But,  if  parties  employ  the  direct 
method  of  procedure,  they  will  soon  discover  the  difficulty^  nay, 
the  impossibility  of  proving  their  assertions,  and  will  be  forced 
to  appeal  to  prescription  and  precedence;  or  they  will,  by  the 
help  of  criticism,  discover  with  ease  the  dogmatical  illustoos  by 
which  they  had  been  mocked,  and  compel  reason  to  renounce 
its  exaggerated  pretensions  to  speculative  insight,  and  lo  con- 
fine itself  within  the  limits  of  its  proper  sphere — that  of  prac- 
tical principles. 


Chapter  II 

The  Canon  of  Pure  Reason 

It  is  a  faumiliattng  consideration  for  human  reason,  diat  it  W 
tncompetent  to  discover  truth  by  means  of  pure  speotlatxm,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  stands  tn  need  of  discipline  to  check  its  deni- 
tions  from  the  straight  path,  and  lo  expose  the  illusions  which 
it  originates-  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  considerabon  ought 
to  elevate  and  to  give  it  confidence,  for  this  dlscipttne  is  exer* 
cised  by  itsdf  alone^  and  it  is  subject  to  the  censure  of  no  other 
power.  The  bounds,  moreover^  which  it  is  forced  to  set  to  its 
speculative  exerdse,  form  likewise  a  check  upon  the  falladoits 
pretensions  of  opponents ;  and  thus  what  remains  of  tu  pot* 
sessions,  after  these  exaggemted  claims  have  been  disaltowedr 
is  secure  from  attack  or  usurpation.  The  greatest,  and  perbaps 
the  only,  use  of  all  philosophy  of  pure  reason  is,  accordingly. 
of  a  purely  negative  character.  It  is  not  an  organon  for  t 
tension,  but  a  discipline  for  the  detcrminalion  of  the  Itnuu  ui 
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its  exercise ;  and  without  laying  claim  to  the  discovery  of  new 
truths  it  has  the  modest  merit  of  guarding  against  error. 

Ai  the  same  time,  there  must  be  some  source  of  positive  cognj- 
tioDs  which  belong  to  the  domain  of  pure  reason,  and  which  be» 
come  the  causes  of  error  only,  from  our  mistaking  their  true 
character,  while  they  form  the  goal  towards  which  reason  con- 
tinually  strives.  How  else  can  we  account  for  the  inextinguish- 
able desire  in  tJic  human  mind  to  find  a  firm  footing  in  some 
region  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world  of  experience? — It  hopes 
to  attain  to  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  in  which  it  lias  the 
deepest  interest.  It  enters  upon  the  path  of  pure  speculation ; 
but  in  vain.  We  have  some  reason,  however,  to  expect  that,  in 
the  only  other  way  that  hes  open  to  it — the  patli  of  practical  rea- 
son— it  may  meet  with  better  sutce^s. 

I  understand  by  a  canon  a  list  of  the  d  priori  principles  of  the 
proper  employment  of  certain  faculties  of  cognition.  Thus  gen- 
eral logic,  in  its  analytical  department,  is  a  formal  canon  for  the 
faculties  of  understanding  and  reason.  In  the  same  way.  Trans- 
cendental Analytic  was  seen  to  be  a  canon  of  the  pure  under- 
standing; for  it  alone  is  competent  to  announce  true  d  priori 
synthetical  cognitions.  But,  when  no  proper  emplo>Tiient  of  a 
faculty  of  cognition  is  possible,  no  canon  can  exist.  But  the 
sjTithetical  cognition  of  pure  speculative  reason  is,  as  has  been 
shown,  completely  impossible.  There  cannot,  therefore,  exist 
any  canon  for  the  speculative  exercise  of  this  faculty — for  its 
speculative  exercise  is  entirely  dialectical;  and  consequently, 
transcendental  logic,  in  this  respect,  is  merely  a  discipline,  and 
not  a  canon.  If,  then,  there  is  any  proper  mode  of  employing 
the  faculty  of  pure  reason, — in  which  case  there  must  be  a  canon 
for  this  faculty, — tliis  canon  will  relate,  not  to  the  speculative, 
but  to  the  practical  use  of  reason.  This  canon  we  now  proceed 
to  investigate. 

Section  I*— Of  the  Ultimate  End  of  the  Pure  Use  of  Reason 

There  exists  in  the  faculty  of  reason  a  natural  desire  to  ven- 
ture beyond  the  field  of  experience,  to  attempt  to  reach  the  ut- 
most bounds  of  all  cognition  by  the  help  of  ideas  alone,  and  not 
satisfied,  until  it  has  fulfilled  its  course  and  raised  the 
its  cognitions  into  a  self-subsislcnt  systenatic  whole. 
Is  the  motive  for  this  endeavor  to  be  found  in  its  speculative^  or 
tn  its  practical  interests  akmc  l 
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Setting  aside,  at  present,  the  results  of  the  labors  of  pure 
reason  in  its  speculative  exercise,  I  shall  merely  inquire  re- 
garding the  problems,  the  solution  of  which  forms  its  ultimate 
aim — whether  reached  or  not,  and  in  relation  to  which  all  other 
aims  are  but  partial  and  intermediate.  These  highest  aims 
must,  from  the  nature  of  reason,  possess  complete  unity ;  other- 
wise the  highest  interest  of  htmianity  could  not  be  successfully 
promoted. 

The  transcendental  speculation  of  reason  relates  to  three 
things :  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  existence  of  God.  The  speculative  interest  which  reason 
has  in  those  questions  is  very  small ;  and,  for  its  sake  alone,  we 
should  not  undertake  the  labor  of  transcendental  investigation 
— a  labor  full  of  toil  and  ceaseless  struggle.  We  should  be  loth 
to  undertake  this  labor,  because  the  discoveries  we  might  make 
would  not  be  of  the  smallest  use  in  the  sphere  of  concrete  or 
physical  investigation.  We  may  find  out  that  the  will  is  free, 
but  this  knowledge  only  relates  to  the  intelligible  cause  of  our 
volition.  As  regards  the  phenomena  or  expressions  of  this  will, 
that  is,  our  actions,  we  are  boimd,  in  obedience  to  an  inviolable 
maxim,  without  which  reason  cannot  be  employed  in  the  sphere 
of  experience,  to  explain  these  in  the  same  way  as  we  explain  all 
the  other  phenomena  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  its 
unchangeable  laws.  We  may  have  discovered  the  spirituality 
and  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  we  cannot  employ  this  knowl- 
edge to  explain  the  phenomena  of  this  life,  nor  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  future;  because  our  conception  of  an  incorporeal 
nature  is  purely  negative  and  does  not  add  anything  to  our 
knowledge,  and  the  only  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  are 
purely  fictitious.  If,  again,  we  prove  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
intelligence,  we  should  be  able  from  it  to  make  the  conformity 
to  aims  existing  in  the  arrangement  of  the  world  comprehen- 
sible ;  but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  deducing  from  it  any 
particular  arrangement  or  disposition,  or,  inferring  any,  where 
it  is  not  perceived.  For  it  is  a  necessary  rule  of  the  speculative 
use  of  reason,  that  we  must  not  overlook  natural  causes,  or 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  experience,  for  the  sake  of 
deducing  what  we  know  and  |>erceive  from  something  that 
transcends  all  our  knowledge.  In  one  word,  these  three  propo- 
sitions are,  for  the  speculatiN-e  reason,  alwa>*s  transcendent,  and 
cannot  be  employed  as  immanent  principles  in  rdatioQ  to  the 
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objects  of  experience ;  they  are,  consequently,  of  no  use  to  us 
in  t'  re,  being  but  the  valueless  results  of  the  severe  but 

ujip:  -..:^^.j  efforts  of  reason. 

If,  then,  the  actual  cognition  of  these  tliree  cardinal  proposi- 
tions is  perfectly  useless,  while  Reason  uses  her  utmost  en- 

^deavors  to  induce  us  to  admit  them,  it  is  plain  that  their  real 
^alue  and  importance  relate  to  our  practical,  and  not  to  our 

'speculative  interest. 

bl  term  all  that  is  possible  through  free-will,  practical.  But  if 
c  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  free  volition  arc  empirical,  rea- 
a  can  have  only  a  regulative,  and  not  a  constitutive,  influence 
jtvn  it,  and  is  serviceable  merely  for  the  introduction  of  unity 
into  its  empirical  laws.  In  the  moral  philosophy  of  prudence, 
for  example,  the  sole  business  of  reason  is  to  bring  about  a 
union  of  all  the  ends,  which  are  aimed  at  by  our  inclinations, 
into  one  ultimate  end — ^that  of  happiness,  and  to  show  the  agree- 
ment which  should  exist  among  the  means  of  attaining  that  end. 
In  this  sphere,  accordingly,  reason  cannot  present  to  us  any 
other  than  pragmatical  laws  of  free  action,  for  our  guidance 
towards  the  aims  set  up  by  the  senses,  and  is  incompetent  to 
^ve  us  laws  which  are  pure  and  determined  completely  d  priori^ 
i  the  other  hand,  pure  practical  law^s,  the  ends  of  which  have 
given  by  reason  entirely  a  priori,  and  which  are  not  em- 
irically  conditioned,  but  are,  on  the  contrar>%  absolutely  ira- 
itive  in  their  nature,  would  be  products  of  pure  reason, 
yuch  are  the  moral  laws ;  and  these  alone  belong  to  the  sphere 
if  the  practical  exercise  of  reason,  and  admit  of  a  canon. 

All  the  powers  of  reason,  in  the  sphere  of  what  may  be  termed 
pure  philosophy,  are,  in  fact,  directed  to  the  three  above-men* 
tioned  problems  alone.  These  again  have  a  still  higher  end — ^thc 
answer  to  the  question,  zvhat  xve  ought  to  do,  if  the  will  is  free,  if 
\  is  a  God,  and  a  future  world.  Now,  as  tliis  problem  relates 
I  our  conduct,  in  reference  to  the  highest  aim  of  humanity,  it  is 
evident  lliat  the  uUImate  intetition  of  nature,  in  the  constitu- 
tion  of  our  reason,  has  been  directed  to  the  moral  alone. 

Wc  must  take  care,  however,  in  turning  our  attention  to  an 
object  which  is  foreign  *  to  the  sphere  of  transcendental  philoso- 
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phy,  not  to  injure  the  unity  of  our  system  by  digressions,  11015 
on  the  other  hand,  to  fail  in  clearness,  by  saying  tor  '    :' 
new  subject  of  discussion.    I  hope  to  avoid  both  ^ 
keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  transcendental,  and  cxclfl 
ing  all  psychological,  that  is,  empirical  elements. 

I  have  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  at  present  I  treat  ( 
the  conception  of  freedom  in  the  practical  sense  only,  and 
aside  the  corresponding  transcendental  conception,  which  can 
not  be  employed  as  a  ground  of  explanation  in  the  phcnomen 
world,  but  is  itself  a  problem  for  pure  reason.  A  will  • 
animal  {arbitrium  brutum)^  when  it  is  determined  Ir, 
ous  impulses  or  instincts  only,  that  is,  when  it  is  determined  mi 
pathological  manner.  A  will,  which  can  be  determined  ind 
pendently  of  sensuous  impulses,  consequently  by  motives  pr 
sented  by  reason  alone,  is  called  a  free  ivill  {arbitrium  libirum}\ 
and  everything  which  is  connected  with  tliis  free  will,  eilbcf  1 
principle  or  consequence,  is  termed  practical  The  existence  < 
practical  freedom  can  be  proved  from  experience  alone,  Fo 
the  human  wnll  is  not  determined  by  that  alone  which  immed 
ately  affects  the  senses ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  Uic  power,  I 
calling  up  the  notion  of  what  is  useful  or  hurtful  in  a  mc 
distant  relation,  of  overcoming  the  immediate  impressions 
our  sensuous  faculty  of  desire.  But  these  considerations 
what  is  desirable  in  relation  to  our  whole  state,  that  is,  is  in  the" 
end  good  and  useful,  are  based  entirely  upon  reason.  Tliii 
faculty,  accordingly,  announces  laws,  which  arc  imperative 
objective  laivs  of  freedom,  and  which  tell  us  what  ought  to  tak 
place,  thus  distinguishing  themselves  from  the  laws  of  naluri 
which  relate  to  that  which  docs  take  place.  The  laws  of  free* 
dom  or  of  free  will  are  hence  termed  practical  law^s. 

Whether  reason  is  not  itself,  in  the  actual  delivery  of  tin 
law^s,  determined  in  its  turn  by  other  influences*  and  whether  thJ 
action  which,  in  relation  to  sensuous  impulses^  we  call  free,  ma] 
not,  in  relation  to  higher  and  more  remote  operative  caus 
really  form  a  part  of  nature, — ^these  are  questions  which  do  n€ 
here  concern  us.    They  are  purely  speculative  questions ;  and  J 
we  have  to  do,  in  the  practical  sphere^  is  to  inquire  into  the  i 
of  conduct  which  reason  has  to  present.    Experience  den 
strates  to  us  the  existence  of  practical  freedom  as  one  of 
causes  which  exist  in  nature,  that  is,  it  shows  the  cmusal  powe 
of  reason  in  the  determination  of  the  will.    The  idea  of 
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scendental  freedom,  on  the  contrar>,  requires  that  reason — in 
relation  to  its  causal  power  of  commencing  a  series  of  phe- 
nomena— should  be  independent  of  all  sensuous  determining 
uses;  and  thus  it  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  law  of 
nature  and  to  all  possible  experience.  It  therefore  remains  a 
problem  for  the  human  mind.  But  this  problem  does  not  con- 
cern reason  in  its  practical  use;  and  we  have>  therefore,  in  a 
canon  of  pure  reason,  to  do  with  only  two  questions,  which  relate 
to  the  practical  interest  of  pure  reason — Is  there  a  God  ?  and,  Is 
there  a  future  life?  The  question  of  transcendental  freedom  is 
purely  speculative,  and  we  may  therefore  set  it  entirely  aside 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  practical  reason.  Besides,  we  have 
already  fully  discussed  this  subject  in  the  antinomy  of  pure 
reason. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Ideal  of  the  Summtim  Bonum  as  a  Deter- 
mining Ground  of  the  Ultimate  End  of  Pure  Reason 

Reason  conducted  us,  in  its  speculative  use,  through  the  field 
of  experience,  and»  as  it  can  never  find  complete  satisfaction  in 
that  sphere,  from  thence  to  speculative  ideas, — which,  however, 
in  the  end  brought  us  back  again  to  experience,  and  thus  ful- 
filled the  purpose  of  reason,  in  a  manner  which,  though  useful, 
wzs  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  our  expectations.  It  now 
remains  for  us  to  consider  whether  pure  reason  can  be  employed 
in  a  practical  sphere,  and  whether  it  will  here  conduct  us  ro 
those  ideas  which  attain  the  highest  ends  of  pure  reason,  as  wc 
ave  just  state<l  them.  We  shall  thus  ascertain  whether,  from 
point  of  view  of  its  practical  interest,  reason  may  not  be 
le  to  supply  us  with  that  which,  on  the  speculative  side,  it 
illy  denies  us, 
e  wliole  interest  of  reason*  speculative  as  well  as  practica]» 
centred  in  the  three  following  questions: 


1.  What  can  I  know? 

2.  What  ought  I  to  dot 

3.  Wh<2t  may  I  hope? 


,      The 
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The  first  question  is  purely  speculative.    We  have,  as  I  flatter 

yself,  exhausted  all  the  replies  of  which'  it  is  susceptible,  and 

ive  at  last  found  the  reply  with  which  reason  nitist  comtent 

If,  and  with  which  it  ought  to  be  content^  so  long  as  if  pays 

no  regard  to  the  practical    But  from  the  two  great  ends  to  the 
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attainment  of  which  all  these  efforts  of  pure  reason  were  m  fKt 
directed,  we  remain  just  as  far  removed  as  if  we  had  consulted 
our  ease,  and  declined  the  task  at  the  ouueL  So  far,  ihen^  as 
knowledge  is  concerned,  thus  much,  at  least,  is  established,  that, 
in  regard  to  those  two  problems,  it  lies  beyond  our  rcach^ 

The  second  question  is  purely  practical  As  such  it  nmy  in- 
deed fall  within  the  province  of  pure  reason,  but  stiU  it  is  not 
transcendental,  but  moral,  and  consequently  cannot  in  itsdf 
form  the  subject  of  our  criticism. 

The  third  question,  If  I  act  as  I  ought  to  do,  what  may  I  then 
hope? — is  at  once  practical  and  theoretical.  The  prac*-  --*  *-^rrm 
a  clue  to  the  answer  of  the  theoretical,  and — in  its  h  .  rm 

— speculative  question.  For  all  hofying  has  happiness  lor  its  i 
object,  and  stands  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  tlic  practical 
and  the  law  of  morality,  as  knozving  to  the  theoretical  cogniiioD 
of  things  and  the  law  of  nature.  The  former  arrives  finally  at 
the  conclusion  that  something  is  (which  determines  the  ultimate 
end),  because  something  otight  to  take  place;  the  latter,  thai  I 
something  is  (which  operates  as  the  highest  cause),  bccau^] 
something  does  take  plaec. 

Happiness  is  the  satisfaction  of  all  our  desires;  extefisivt  in] 
regard  to  their  multiplicity;   inlensive,  in  regard  to  their  de- 
gree;  and  protensive,  in  regard  to  their  duration.    The  prswr- 
tical  law  based  on  the  motive  of  happiness,  I  term  a  pragmatical  I 
law  (or  prudential  rule)  ;  but  that  law,  assuming  such  to  exist,] 
which  has  no  other  motive  than  the  worihiness  of  being  happy, 
I  term  a  moral  or  ethical  law.    The  first  tells  us  what  we  have  ^ 
to  do,  if  we  wish  to  become  possessed  of  happiness;  the  secoiul  j 
dictates  how  we  ought  to  act,  in  order  to  deser\'e  happiness. | 
The  first  is  based  upon  empirical  principles;   for  it  ' 
experience  that  I  can  learn  either  what  inclinations  - 
desire  satisfaction,  or  what  are  the  natural  means  of  satisfyinC'j 
them.    The  second  takes  no  account  of  our  desires  or  the  means  i 
of  satisfying  them,  and  regards  only  the  freedom  of  a  raitocial , 
being,  and  the  necessary  conditions  under  which  alone  this  I 
freedom  can  harmonize  with  tlie  distribution  of  happiness  ac-i 
cording  to  principles.    This  second  law  may  therefore  rest  upon  1 
mere  ideas  of  pure  reason,  and  may  be  cognized  d  priori, 

I  assume  that  there  are  pure  moral  laws  which  detemttne,  i 
tirely  d  priori  (without  regard  to  empirical  motives,  that  iS»  I 
happiness)^  the  conduct  of  a  rational  beings  or  in  oitber  wordf» ' 
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^he  use  which  it  makes  of  its  freedom,  and  that  these  laws  arc 
%bsolutely  imperative  (not  merely  hypothetically,  on  the  sup- 
^sition  of  other  empirical  ends),  and  therefore  in  all  respects 
ttecessar>\  I  am  warranted  in  assuming  this,  not  only  by  the 
irgtiments  of  the  most  enlightened  moralists,  but  by  the  moral 
'  judgment  of  every  man  who  will  make  the  attempt  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct conception  of  such  a  law. 

Pure  reason,  then,  contains,  not  indeed  in  its  speculative,  hut 
in  its  practical,  or,  more  strictly,  its  moral  use,  principles  of  the 
possibility  of  experience,  of  such  actions,  namely,  as,  in  ac- 
cordance with  ethical  precepts,  might  be  met  with  in  the  history 
of  man.  For  since  reason  commands  that  such  actions  should 
take  place,  it  must  be  possible  for  them  to  take  place ;  and  hence 
particular  kind  of  systematic  unity — the  moral,  must  be  pos- 
sible. We  have  found,  it  is  true,  that  t!ie  systematic  unity  of 
{iiature  could  not  be  established  according  to  speculative  prin* 
riples  of  reason,  because,  while  reason  possesses  a  causal  power 
relation  to  freedom,  it  has  none  in  relation  to  the  whole  sphere 
)f  nature;  and.  while  moral  principles  of  reason  can  produce 
free  actions,  they  cannot  produce  natural  laws.  It  is,  then,  in  its 
practical,  but  especially  in  its  moral  use,  that  the  principles  of 
|>are  reason  possess  objective  reality. 

I  call  the  world  a  moral  world,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  the  ethical  laws — which,  by  virtue  of  the  free- 
dom of  reasonable  beings,  it  can  be,  and  according  to  the  neces- 
sary laws  of  morality  it  ought  to  be.  But  this  world  must  be 
^conceived  only  as  an  intelligible  world,  inasmuch  as  abstraction 
therein  made  of  all  conditions  (ends),  and  even  of  all  im- 
iiments  to  morality  (the  weakness  or  pravit>*  of  human  na- 
arc).  So  far,  then,  it  is  a  mere  idea — though  still  a  practical 
Jea — ^which  may  have,  and  ought  to  have,  an  influence  on  tlie 
>rld  of  sense,  so  as  to  bring  it  as  far  as  possible  into  confonnity 
ith  itself.    The  idea  of  a  mora!  world  Iri      ■        '  •  '        ^ 

ality,  not  as  referring  to  an  object  of  i 
5r  of  such  an  object  we  can  form  no  conception  whatever — t>ut 
'to  the  world  of  sense — conceived,  howe\'er,  as  an  object  of  pure 
reason  in  its  practical  use — and  to  a  cor  piss  mysiicum  of  rational 
igs  in  it,  in  so  far  as  the  liberum  arhilrium  of  the  indi\idual 
placed,  under  and  by  virtue  of  moral  laws,  in  complete  s>'s- 
tematic  unity  both  with  itself,  and  with  the  freedom  of  all  others. 
That  is  the  answer  to  the  first  of  the  two  qttestioiis  of  pure 
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reason  w  hich  relate  to  its  practical  interest  r^ — Do  that  which  wiH 
render  thee  zvorthy  of  happiness.  The  second  question  h  this: 
If  I  conduct  myself  so  as  not  to  be  unworthy  of  happiness,  tmf 
I  liope  thereby  to  obtain  happiness  ?  In  order  to  arrive  at  the 
solution  of  this  question,  we  must  inquire  whether  the  principles 
of  pure  reason,  which  prescribe  a  priori  the  law,  necLssarih 
connect  this  hope  with  it, 

I  say,  then,  that  just  as  the  moral  principles  arc  iicccssai^ 
according  to  reason  in  its  praciical  use,  so  it  is  equally  necessary 
according  to  reason  in  its  theoretical  use,  to  assume  that  every 
one  has  ground  to  hope  for  happiness  in  tlic  measure  in  which 
he  has  made  himself  wortliy  of  it  in  his  conduct,  and  that  thcre^ 
fore  the  system  of  morality  is  inseparably  (though  only  in  the 
idea  of  pure  reason)  connected  with  that  of  happiness* 

Now  in  an  intelligible,  that  is,  in  the  mora]  world,  in  the  can* 
ception  of  which  we  make  abstraction  of  all  the  impediments  to 
morality  (sensuous  desires),  such  a  system  of  happiness,  con- 
nected witli  and  proportioned  to  morality,  may  be  conceived  as 
necessary,  because  freedom  of  volition — partly  incited,  and 
partly  restrained  by  moral  laws — would  be  itself  the  cause  of 
general  happiness ;  and  thus  rational  beings,  under  the  guidance 
of  such  principles,  would  be  themselves  the  authors  both  of 
their  own  enduring  welfare  and  that  of  others.  But  sudi  a  sys- 
tem  of  self-rewarding  morality  is  only  an  idea,  the  carryit^out 
of  which  depends  upon  the  condition  that  every  one  acts  as  he 
ought ;  in  other  words,  that  all  actions  of  reasonable  beings  be 
such  as  they  would  be  if  they  sprung  from  a  Supreme  Wil!^ 
comprehending  in,  or  under,  itself  all  particular  wills.  But 
since  the  moral  law  is  binding  on  each  individual  in  the  use  of 
his  freedom  of  volition,  even  if  others  should  not  act  in  con* 
formity  with  this  law,  neither  the  nature  of  things,  not  the 
causality  of  actions  and  their  relation  to  morality,  determine 
how  the  consequences  of  these  actions  will  be  related  to  happi- 
ness; and  the  necessary  connection  of  the  hope  of  happtnf^ 
with  the  unceasing  endeavor  to  become  worthy  of  hap; 
cannot  be  cognized  by  reason,  if  we  take  nature  alone  tu;  >  u? 
guide.  This  connection  can  be  hoped  for  only  on  the  asstim|y« 
tion  that  the  cause  of  nature  is  a  supreme  reason,  which  gov- 
erns according  to  moral  laws. 

I  terra  the  idea  of  an  intelligence  in  which  the  morally  moat 
perfect  will,  imited  with  supreme  blessedness,  is  the  cause  of  tU 
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'  happiness  in  the  world,  so  far  as  happiness  stands  in  strict  rela- 
tion to  morality  (as  the  worthiness  of  being  happy),  the  Ideal 
of  the  Supreme  Goad.  It  is  only,  then,  in  the  ideal  of  the  su- 
preme original  good,  that  pure  reason  can  find  the  ground  of  the 
practically  necessary  connection  of  both  elements  of  the  highest 
derit^tii^  good,  and  accordingly  of  an  intelligible,  that  is,  moral 
world.  Now  since  we  are  necessitated  by  reason  to  conceive  our- 
selves as  belonging  to  such  a  world,  while  the  senses  present  to 
us  nothing  but  a  world  of  phenomena,  we  must  assume  the 
former  as  a  consequence  of  our  conduct  in  the  world  of  sense 
(since  the  world  of  sense  gives  us  no  hint  of  it)»  and  therefore 
as  future  in  relation  to  us.  Thus  God  and  a  future  life  arc  two 
hypotheses  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  pure  reason,  arc 
^      inseparable  from  the  obligation  which  this  reason  imposes  upon 

I  us. 
Morality  per  se  constitutes  a  system.    But  we  can  form  no 
sy^stem  of  happiness,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  dispensed  in  strict 
proportion  to  morality.    But  this  is  only  possible  in  the  intel- 
ligible world,  under  a  wise  author  and  ruler.    Such  a  ruler,  to- 
gether with  life  in  such  a  world,  which  we  must  look  upon  as 
future,  reason  finds  itself  compelled  to  assume;  or  it  must  re* 
i.    gard  the  moral  laws  as  idle  dreams,  since  tlie  necessary  con* 
■  sequence  which  this  same  reason  connects  with  them,  must, 
^without  this  hypothesis,  fall  to  the  ground.     Hence  also  the 
moral  laws  are  universally  regarded  as  commands,  which  they 
could  not  be,  did  they  not  connect  d  priori  adequate  conse- 
quences with  their  dictates,  and  thus  carry  with  them  promises 
and  threats.    But  this,  again,  they  could  not  do,  did  they  not 
Kreside  in  a  necessary  being,  as  the  Supreme  Good,  which  alone 
Bean  render  such  a  teleological  unity  possible. 
^m    Leibnitz  termed  the  world,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
^rational  beings  which  it  contains,  and  the  moral  relations  in 
w^hich  they  stand  to  each  other,  under  the  government  of  the 
Supreme  Good*  the  kingdom  of  Grace,  and  distinguished  it  from 
the  kingdom  of  Nature,  in  which  these  rational  beings  live,  un- 
dcr  moral  laws,  indeed,  but  expect  no  other  consequences  from 
ihcir  actions  than  such  as  follow  according  to  the  course  of 
nature  in  the  world  of  sense.   To  view  ourselves,  therefore,  as  in 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  in  which  all  happiness  awaits  iw,  except 
in  so  far  as  we  ourselvTS  limit  our  participation  in  it  by  actions 
which  render  us  unworthy  of  happiness,  is  a  practicallv  neees* 
sary  idea  of  reason* 
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Practical  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  are  subjective  grounds  of 
actions,  that  is,  subjective  principles,  are  termed  tnaxims.  The 
judgments  of  morality,  in  its  purity  and  ultimate  results,  are 
framed  according  to  ideas;  the  observance  of  its  laws,  accord- 
ing to  maxims. 

The  whole  course  of  our  life  must  be  subject  to  moral 
maxims;  but  this  is  impossible,  unless  with  the  moral  law, 
which  is  a  mere  idea,  reason  connects  an  efficient  cause  which 
ordains  to  all  conduct  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  moral 
law  an  issue  either  in  this  or  in  another  life,  which  is  in  exact 
conformity  with  our  highest  aims.  Thus,  without  a  God  and 
without  a  world,  invisible  to  us  now,  but  hoped  for,  the  glorious 
ideas  of  morality  are,  indeed,  objects  of  approbation  and  of  ad- 
miration, but  cannot  be  the  springs  of  purpose  and  action.  For 
they  do  not  satisfy  all  the  aims  which  are  natural  to  every 
rational  being,  and  which  are  determined  d  priori  by  pure  rea- 
son itself,  and  necessary. 

Happiness  alone  is,  in  the  view  of  reason,  far  from  being  the 
complete  good.  Reason  does  not  approve  of  it  (however  much 
inclination  may  desire  it),  except  as  united  with  desert.  On  the 
other  hand,  morality  alone,  and  with  it,  mere  desert,  is  likewise 
far  from  being  the  complete  good.  To  make  it  complete,  he  who 
conducts  himself  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  happiness,  must 
be  able  to  hope  for  the  possession  of  happiness.  Even  reason, 
unbiassed  by  private  ends,  or  interested  considerations,  cannot 
judge  otherwise,  if  it  puts  itself  in  the  place  of  a  being  whose 
business  it  is  to  dispense  all  happiness  to  others.  For  in  the 
practical  idea  both  points  are  essentially  combined,  though  in 
such  a  way  that  participation  in  happiness  is  rendered  possible 
by  the  moral  disposition,  as  its  condition,  and  not  conversely,  the 
moral  disposition  by  the  prospect  of  happiness.  For  a  disposi- 
tion which  should  require  the  prospect  of  happiness  as  its  neces- 
sary condition,  would  not  be  moral,  and  hence  also  would  not  be 
worthy  of  complete  happiness — a  happiness  which,  in  the  view 
of  reason,  recognizes  no  limitation  but  such  as  arises  from  our 
own  immoral  conduct. 

Happiness,  therefore,  in  exact  proportion  with  the  morality 
of  rational  beings  (whereby  they  are  made  worthy  of  happi- 
ness), constitutes  alone  the  supreme  good  of  a  world  into  which 
we  absolutely  must  transport  ourselves  according  to  the  com- 
mands of  pure  but  practical  reason.    This  world  is,  it  is  true. 
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only  an  intelligible  world ;  for  of  such  a  systematic  unity  of  ends 
as  it  requires,  the  world  of  sense  gives  us  no  hint.  Its  reality 
can  be  based  on  nothing  else  but  the  hypothesis  of  a  supreme 
original  good.  In  it  independent  reason,  equipped  with  all  the 
sufficiency  of  a  supreme  cause,  founds,  maintains,  and  fulfils 
the  universal  order  of  things,  with  the  most  perfect  teleological 
harmony,  however  much  this  order  may  be  hidden  from  us  in 
the  world  of  sense. 

This  moral  tlieology  has  the  peculiar  advantage,  in  contrast 
with  speculative  theolog)%  of  leading  inevitably  to  the  concept 
tion  of  a  sole,  perfect,  and  rational  First  Cause,  whereof  specu- 
lative theology  does  not  give  us  any  i$ulkalion  on  objective 
grounds,  far  less  any  convincing  evidence.  For  we  find  neither 
in  transcendental  nor  in  natural  theology,  however  far  reason 
may  lead  us  in  these,  any  ground  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  the 
existence  of  one  only  Being,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
natural  causes,  and  on  which  these  are  entirely  dependent  On 
the  other  hand»  if  wc  take  our  stand  on  moral  unity  as  a  neces- 
sary law  of  the  universe,  and  from  this  point  of  view  consider 
what  is  necessary  to  give  this  law  adequate  efficiency  and,  for  us, 
obligatory  force,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
one  only  supreme  will,  which  comprehends  all  these  laws  in 
itself.  For  how.  under  different  wills,  should  we  find  complete 
unity  of  ends?  This  will  must  be  omnipcitent,  that  all  nature 
and  its  relation  to  morality  in  the  world  may  be  subject  to  it; 
omniscient,  tliat  it  may  have  knowledge  of  the  most  secret  feel- 
ings and  their  moral  worth ;  omnipresent,  that  it  may  be  at  hand 
to  supply  every  necessity  to  whicli  the  highest  weal  of  tlie  world 
may  give  rise ;  eternal,  tliat  this  harmony  of  nature  and  liberty 
may  never  fail ;  and  so  on. 

But  this  systematic  unity  of  ends  in  this  world  of  intdtigences 
^which,  as  mere  nature,  is  only  a  world  of  sense,  but  as  a  sys- 
tem of  freedom  of  volition,  may  be  termed  an  intelligible,  that  is, 
moral  world  (rcgnttm  graticc) — leads  ine\ntably  also  to  tlie  tele- 
ological unity  of  all  things  which  constitute  tliis  great  whole, 
according  to  universal  natural  laws — ^just  as  the  unity  of  the 
former  is  according  to  universal  and  necessary  moral  laws — 
ar         '  '       h  the  speculative  reason.    The  world 

ni  :  ng  originated  from  an  idea*  if  it  is  to 

harmonize  with  that  use  of  reason  without  which  we  cannot 
even  consider  ourselves  as  worthy  of  reason — namdy,  the  moral 
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use,  which  rests  entirely  on  the  idea  of  the  supreme  gpod. 
Hence  the  investigation  of  nature  receives  a  tclcological  direc- 
tion, and  becomes,  in  its  widest  extension,  physico-tbeology. 
But  this,  taking  its  rise  in  moral  order  as  a  unity  founded  on  tlic 
essence  of  freedom,  and  not  accidentally  instituted  1>%  \\ 

commands,   establishes   the    teleological   view    of    i  nti 

grounds  which  must  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  tnteroal 
possibility  of  things.  This  gives  rise  to  a  transcendcntcl  theaU 
ogy,  which  takes  tlie  ideal  of  the  highest  ontological  perfectioQ 
as  a  principle  of  systematic  unity ;  and  tliis  principle  connects 
all  things  according  to  imiversal  and  necessary  natural  laws, 
because  all  things  have  their  origin  in  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  one  only  Primal  Being* 

What  use  can  we  make  of  our  understanding,  even  in  respect 
of  experience,  if  we  do  not  propose  ends  to  ourselves?  Bui 
the  highest  ends  are  those  of  morality,  and  it  is  only  pure  rca^n 
that  can  give  us  the  knowledge  of  these*  Though  supplied  with 
these,  and  putting  ourselves  under  their  guidance,  we  can  titake 
no  teleological  use  of  the  knowledge  of  nature,  as  regards  cog* 
nition,  unless  nature  itself  has  established  teleological  unity. 
For  w^ithout  this  unity  we  should  not  even  possess  reason,  be- 
cause we  should  have  no  school  for  reason,  and  no  cultivatian 
through  objects  which  afford  the  materials  for  its  conceptions. 
But  teleological  unity  is  a  necessary  unity,  and  founded  on  tlie 
essence  of  the  individual  will  itself.  Hence  this  will,  whidi  is 
the  condition  of  the  application  of  this  unity  in  concreta,  roust 
be  so  likewise.  In  this  w^ay  the  transcendental  enlargement  of 
our  rational  cognition  would  be,  not  the  cause,  but  merdy  the 
effect  of  the  practical  teleology,  which  pure  reason  imposes 
upon  us. 

Hence,  also,  we  find  in  the  history  of  human  reason  that, 
before  the  moral  conceptions  were  sufficiently  purified  and  de- 
termined, and  before  men  had  attained  to  a  perception  of  the 
systematic  unity  of  ends  according  to  these  conceptions  and 
from  necessary  principles,  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  even 
a  considerable  amount  of  intellectual  culture  in  many  other 
sciences,  could  produce  only  rude  and  vague  conceptions  of  the 
Deity,  sometimes  even  admitting  of  an  a^^ 
witli  regard  to  this  question  altogether,  ] 
treatment  of  moral  ideas,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  Ihe 
extremely  pure  moral  law  of  our  religion,  awakened  the  tnCer^t, 
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pjwd  thereby  quickened  the  perceptions  of  reason  in  relation  to 
this  object.  In  this  way^  and  without  the  help  cither  of  an 
extended  acquaintance  with  nature,  or  o£  a  rcUablc  transcen- 
dental insight  (for  these  have  been  wanting  in  all  ages),  a  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  Being  was  arrived  at.  w  hich  w*e  now  bold 

_to  be  the  correct  one.  not  because  speculative  reason  convinces 
of  its  correctness,  but  because  it  accords  with  the  moral 

"principles  of  reason-  Thus  it  is  to  pure  reason,  but  only  in  its 
practical  use,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  merit  of  having  con- 
nected with  our  highest  interest  a  cc^^tion,  of  which  mere 
speculation  was  able  only  to  form  a  conjecture,  but  the  validity 
of  which  it  ^vas  unable  to  establish — and  of  having  thereby 
rendered  it,  not  indeed  a  demonstrated  dogma,  but  a  hy^pothesis 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  essential  ends  of  reason. 

But  if  practical  reason  has  reached  this  elevation,  and  has 
attained  to  the  conception  of  a  sole  Primal  Being,  as  the  su- 

^preme  good,  it  must  not,  therefore,  imagine  tliat  it  has  trans- 
uded the  empirical  conditions  of  its  application,  and  risen 

'to  the  immediate  cognition  of  new  objects ;  it  must  not  presume 

I  to  start  from  the  conception  which  it  has  gained,  and  to  deduce 
from  it  the  moral  laws  tliemselves*    For  it  was  these  ver>'  laws, 
the  internal  practical  necessity  of  which  led  us  to  the  hypothesis 
of  an  independent  cause,  or  of  a  wise  ruler  of  the  universe,  who 
should  give  them  effect.    Hence  we  are  not  entitled  to  regard 
them  as  accidental  and  derived  from  the  mere  will  of  tlic  ruler, 
especially  as  we  have  no  conception  of  such  a  will,  except  as 
formed  in  accordance  with  these  laws.    So  far,  then,  as  practical 
I     reason  has  the  right  to  conduct  us,  we  shall  not  look  upon  ac- 
Blions  as  binding  on  us,  because  they  are  the  commands  of  God» 
ibut  wt  shall  regard  them  as  divine  commands,  because  we  are 
internally  bound  by  them.    We  shall  study  freedom  under  the 
teleological  unity  which  accords  with  principles  of  reason ;  we 
shall  look  upon  ourselves  as  acting  in  conformit)'  with  the  divine 
will  only  in  so  far  as  w^e  hold  sacred  the  moral  law  which  reason 
teaches  its  from  the  nature  of  actions  themselves,  and  we  shall 
^believe  that  w^e  can  obey  that  will  only  by  promoting  the  weal 
Bof  the  universe  in  ourselves  and  in  others.    Moral  theology  is, 
"therefore,  only  of  immanent  use.     It  teaches  us  to  fulfil  our 
destiny  here  in  the  world,  by  placing  ourselves  in  harmony  with 
the  general  system  of  ends,  and  warns  us  against  tlie  fanaticism, 
nay,  the  crime  of  depriving  reason  of  its  lq;islattve  authority 
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in  the  moral  conduct  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  directly  con* 
necting  this  authority  with  the  idea  of  tlie  Supreme  Being.  Fof 
this  would  be,  not  an  immanent,  but  a  transcendent  use  of  moral 
theology,  and,  like  the  transcendent  use  of  mere  $peculaHoii»  i 
would  inevitably  pervert  and  frustrate  the  uldmate  ends  o{ 
reason. 

Section  III*— Of  Opinion,  Knowledge,  and  Belief 

The  holding  of  a  thing  to  be  true,  is  a  phcnomcnoti  in  onx 
understanding  which  may  rest  on  objective  grounds,  but  re-j 
quires,  also,  subjective  causes  in  the  mind  of  the  person  judging,! 
If  a  judgment  is  valid  for  every  rational  beings  then  its  ground  I 
is  objectively  suflScient,  and  it  is  termed  a  comnctian.  If.  on  lhc| 
other  hand,  it  has  its  ground  in  the  particular  character  of  the] 
subject,  it  is  termed  a  persuasion. 

Persuasion  is  a  mere  illusion,  the  ground  oi  the  judgn 
which  lies  solely  in  the  subject,  being  regarded  as  objec 
Hence  a  judgment  of  tliis  kind  has  only  private  validity— i^ 
only  valid  for  the  individual  who  judges*  and  the  holding  of 
a  thing  to  be  true  in  this  way  cannot  be  communicated.     But 
truth  depends  upon  agreement  with  the  object,  and  cnnsequentlyl 
the  judgments  of  all  understandings,  if  true,  must  be  in  agrc 
ment  with  each  other  (conscntientia  uni  tertio  conseniiunt  inie 
sc).    Conviction  may,  therefore,  be  distinguished,  f^  ex-; 

ternal  point  of  view,  from  persuasion,  by  the  p<  y  oj 

communicating  it,  and  by  showing  its  validity  for  the 
of  every  man ;  for  in  this  case  the  presumption,  at  least,  arises 
that  the  agreement  of  all  judgments  with  each  other,  in  sptw 
of  the  different  characters  of  individuals,  rests  upon  the 
mon  ground  of  the  agreement  of  each  witli  the  object^  and  i 
the  correctness  of  the  judgment  is  established. 

Persuasion,  accordingly,  cannot  be  subjectively  distinguished 
from  conviction,  that  is,  so  long  as  tlie  subject  views  its  judg-i 
ment  simply  as  a  phenomenon  of  its  own  mind.  But  if  wfl 
inquire  whether  the  grounds  of  our  judgment,  which  arc  valid 
for  us,  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  reason  of  others  as  on 
our  own,  we  have  then  the  means,  though  only  subjective  nieinBj| 
not,  indeed,  of  producing  conviction,  but  of  detecting  ' 
private  validity  of  the  judgment;  in  other  words,  ^ 
ing  that  there  is  in  it  the  element  of  mere  persuasion. 

If  we  can,  in  addition  to  this,  develop  the  subjeclw^  ru 
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of  the  judgment,  which  we  have  taken  for  its  objective  grounds, 
and  thus  explain  the  dccepti%T  judgment  as  a  phenomenon  in 
our  mind,  apart  ahogether  from  the  objective  character  of  tlic 
object,  we  can  then  expose  the  illusion  and  need  be  no  longer 
deceived  by  it,  aJthough,  if  its  subjective  cause  lies  in  our  nat- 
ure, we  cannot  hope  altogether  to  escape  its  influence. 

PI  can  only  maintaith  that  is,  aflRrm  as  necessarily  valid  for 
V'er>'one,  that  which  produces  conviction.    Persuasion  I  may 
eep  for  myself,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  me;  but  I  cannot,  and 
ught  not,  to  attempt  to  impose  it  as  binding  upon  others. 
Holding  far  true,  or  the  subjective  validity  of  a  judgment 
in  relation  to  conviction  (which  is,  at  the  same  time,  objectively 
d),  has  the  three  following  degrees:   Opinion,  Belief,  and 
nowlcdge.     Opinion  is  a  consciously  insufficient  judgment, 
ibjectively  as  well  as  objectively.    Belief  is  subjectively  suffi- 
ent,  but  is  recognized  as  being  objectively  insufficient.  Knowl- 
ge  is  both  subjectively  and  objectively  sufficient.    Subjective 
fficiency  is  termed  conviction  (for  myself);  objective  suffi- 
iency  is  termed  certainty  (for  all).    I  need  not  dwell  longer 
tlie  explanation  of  such  simple  conceptions. 
I  must  never  venture  to  be  of  opinion,  without  knoti^ing 
mething,  at  least,  by  which  my  judgment,  in  itself  merely 
oblematical.  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  truth — which 
although  not  perfect,  is  still  something  more  than 
ry  fiction.    Moreover,  the  law  of  such  a  connection 
must  be  certain.    For  if»  in  relation  to  this  law.  I  have  nothing 
lore  than  opinion,  my  judgment  is  but  a  play  of  the  imagtna- 
ion,  without  the  least  relation  to  truth. — In  the  judgments  of 
pure  reason,  opinion  has  no  place.    For  as  tliey  do  not  rest  on 
empirical  grounds,  and  as  the  sphere  of  pure  reason  is  that 
p{  necessary  tnuh  and  d  priori  cognition,  the  principle  of  con- 
ion  in  it  requires  universality  and  necessity,  and  conse- 
ently  perfect  certainty — othenvise  we  should  have  no  guide 
tlie  truth  at  all.    Hence  it  is  absurd  to  have  an  opinion  in 
re  mathematics;   we  must  know,  or  abstain  from  fonr 
judgment  altogether.    The  case  is  the  same  with  the  maxi::. . 
f  morality.    For  we  must  not  hazard  an  action  on  the  mere 
opinion  that  tt  is  allowed,  but  we  must  know  it  to  be  so. 

In  the  iraniicendcntal  sphere  of  reason,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  term  opinion  is  too  weak,  while  the  word  knowledge  is  too 
Stroog.    From  the  merely  speculatiire  point  of  view,  Iberefore, 
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we  cannot  form  a  judgment  at  alL  For  the  subjective  grounds 
of  a  judgment,  such  as  produce  belief,  cannot  be  admitted  b 
speculative  inquiries,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  stand  witboot 
empirical  support,  and  are  incapable  of  being  communicated 
to  others  in  equal  measure. 

But  it  is  only  from  the  practical  point  of  view  that  a  iheoreii-\ 
colly  insufficient  judgment  can  be  termed  behel  Now  the] 
practical  reference  is  either  to  skill  or  to  morality;  to  thcj 
former,  when  the  end  proposed  is  arbitrary  and  accidental^  to] 
the  latter,  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

If  we  propose  to  ourselves  any  end  whatever,  the  conditions , 
of  its  attainment  are  h>'pothetically  necessary*    The  oeccssit}*] 
is  subjectively,  but  still  only  comparatively,  sufficient,  if  I  am  ^ 
acquainted  with  no  other  conditions  under  which  the  end  can 
be  attained.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sufficient,  absolutely^  and 
for  ever}'one,  if  I  know  for  certain  that  no  one  can  be  acquainted 
with  any  other  conditions,  under  which  the  attainment  of  the 
proposed  end  would  be  possible.    In  the  former  case  my  sup- 
position^— my  judgment  with  regard  to  certain  cor^^^t— *;,  i$ 
a  merely  accidental  belief;  in  the  latter  it  is  a  nece.^  lef,  I 

The  physician  must  pursue  some  course  in  the  case  u£  a  patient 
who  is  in  danger,  but  is  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
He  observes  the  symptoms,  and  concludes,  according  to  the  I 
best  of  his  judgment,  that  it  is  a  case  of  phthisis.    His  bdief 
is,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  only  contingent:   another  man  J 
might,  perhaps,  come  nearer  the  truth.    Such  a  belief^  coiiliii<^i 
gent  indeed,  but  still  forming  the  ground  of  the  actual  use  of 
means  for  the  attainment  of  certain  cnds>  I  term  pragmaticti! 
belief. 

The  usual  test,  whether  that  which  anyone  maintam^  i> 
merely  his  persuasion,  or  his  subjective  conviction  at  least,  that 
is,  his  firm  belief,  is  a  bet.    It  frequently  happens  that  a  man  1 
delivers  his  opinions  with  so  much  boldness  and  assurance,  that  I 
he  appears  to  be  under  no  apprehension  as  to  the  possibility  of  I 
his  being  in  error.    The  offer  of  a  bet  startles  him*  and  makes  j 
him  pause.    Sometimes  it  turns  out  that  his  persuasion  may] 
be  valued  at  a  ducat,  but  not  at  ten.    For  he  does  not  besitatet  j 
perhaps,  to  venture  a  ducat,  but  if  it  is  proposed  to  stake  ten,  ] 
he  immediately  becomes  aware  of  the  possibility  of  his  being 
mistaken — a  possibility  which  has  hitherto  escaped  his  observa- j 
tion*    If  we  imagine  to  ourselves  that  we  have  to  stake  the] 
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happiness  of  our  whole  life  on  the  truth  of  any  proposition* 
UT  judgment  drops  its  air  of  triumph,  we  take  the  alarm,  and 
iscover  the  actual  strength  of  our  belief.  Thus  pragmatical 
belief  has  degrees,  varying  in  proportion  to  the  interests  at  stake* 
Now,  in  cases  where  we  cannot  enter  upon  any  course  of 
iction  in  reference  to  some  object,  and  where,  accordingly,  our 
judgment  is  purely  theoretical,  we  can  still  represent  to  our- 
selves, in  thought,  the  possibility  of  a  course  of  action,  for 
.  which  we  suppose  that  we  have  sufficient  grounds,  if  any  means 
^■pxisted  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Thus  we  find 
^Bn  purely  theoretical  judgments  an  analogon  of  practical  judg- 
^Bnents,  to  which  the  word  belief  may  properly  be  applied,  and 
'which  we  may  term  doctrinal  belief,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
stake  my  all  on  the  truth  of  the  proposition — if  there  were  any 
possibility  of  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  experience — ^that,  at 
St,  some  one  of  the  planets,  which  we  see,  is  inhabited.  Hence 
say  that  I  have  not  merely  the  opinion*  but  the  strong  belief, 
the  correctness  of  which  I  would  stake  even  many  of  the 
dvantages  of  life,  that  there  are  inhabitants  in  other  worlds. 

Now  we  must  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
God  belongs  to  doctrinal  belief.    For,  although  in  respect  to 
c  theoretical  cognition  of  the  imiverse  I  do  not  require  to 
lorm  any  theory  which  necessarily  involves  this  idea,  as  the 
ndition  of  ray  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  the  uni- 
erse  presents,  but»  on  the  contrary,  am  rather  bound  so  to  use 
y  reason  as  if  everything  were  mere  nature^  still  tclcological 
is  so  important  a  condition  of  the  application  of  my 
to  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ignore  it — 
especially  since,  in  addition  to  these  considerations,  abundant 
examples  of  it  are  supplied  by  experience.    But  the  sole  condi- 
,     tion,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  under  which  this  unity 
^kan  be  my  guide  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  is  the  assump- 
^Wion  that  a  supreme  intelligence  has  ordered  all  things  according 
to  the  wisest  ends.    Consequently  the  hypothesis  of  a  wise  au- 
thor of  the  universe  is  necessar)^  for  my  guidance  in  the  tnvesti- 
tion  of  nature — is  the  condition  under  which  alone  I  can  fulfil 
end  which  is  contingent  indeed,  but  by  no  means  untmpor- 
nt.    Moreover,  since  the  result  of  my  a^ 
mfirms  the  utility  of  this  assumption,  a:  - 

jsive  can  be  adduced  against  it,  it  follows  that  it  would  be  say- 
far  too  little  to  term  my  judgmetit«  in  this  case,  a  mere 
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cpinioni  and  that,  even  in  this  theoretical  connection,  I  xxmy 
assert  that  I  firmly  believe  in  God,  Still,  if  we  use  words 
strictly,  this  must  not  be  called  a  practical,  but  a  doctrinal  be* 
lief,  which  the  theology  of  nature  (physico-theology )  must  alio  ] 
produce  in  my  miiid.  In  the  wisdom  of  a  Supi  <  "* 
in  the  shortness  of  life,  so  inadequate  to  the  dcv.  -.  , 
glorious  powers  of  human  nature,  we  may  find  equally  sufficient 
grounds  for  a  doctrinal  belief  in  the  future  life  of  tlie  huimn 
soul. 

The  expression  of  belief  is,  in  such  cases,  an  exprcssioo  ol 
modesty  from  the  objective  point  of  view,  but,  at  tlie  same 
time,  of  firm  confidence,  from  the  subjective.    If  I  should  Tent-  j 
ure  to  term  this  merely  theoretical  judgment  even  so  much  as 
a  hypothesis  which  I  am  entitled  to  assume ;  a  more  complete  , 
conception,  with  regard  to  another  world  and  to  the  cause  olj 
the  world,  might  then  be  justly  required  of  me  than  I  am*  tn  ] 
reality,  able  to  give.    For,  if  I  assume  anything,  even  as  a  mere  I 
hypothesis,  I  must,  at  least,  know  so  much  of  the  properties  I 
of  such  a  being  as  will  enable  me,  not  to  form  the  r       '^*inn, 
but  to  imagine  the  existence  of  it.    But  the  word  i\  fen  j 

only  to  the  guidance  which  an  idea  gives  me,  and  to  its  subjec-  j 
tive  influence  on  the  conduct  of  my  reason,  which  forces  me 
to  hold  it  fast,  though  I  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  give  a 
speculative  account  of  it. 

But  mere  doctrinal  belief  is,  to  some  extent,  wanting  in  sta- 
bility.   We  often  quit  our  hold  of  it,  in  consequence  of  tlie  1 
difficulties  which  occur  in  speculation,  though  in  the  end  we 
inevitably  return  to  it  again. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  fnoral  belief.    For  in  this  sphere 
action  is  absolutely  necessar>%  that  is,  I  must  act  in  obedience 
to  the  moral  law  in  all  points.    The  end  is  here  incontrovcrtibly 
established,  and  there  is  only  one  condition  possible,  according! 
to  the  best  of  my  perception,  under  which  this  end  can  bar- J 
monize  with  all  other  ends,  and  so  have  practical  validity— I 
namely,  tlie  existence  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  world.    I  know] 
also,  to  a  certainty,  that  no  one  can  be  acquainted  with  any  j 
other  conditions  which  conduct  to  the  same  unity  of  endss  under  I 
the  moral  law.    But  since  the  moral  prer       '      t  the  same  time,  j 
my  maxim  (as  reason  requires  that  it  he),  I  am  irre- 

sistibly constrained  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  and  in] 
a  future  life ;  and  I  am  sure  tliat  nothing  can  make  me  waver 
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in  this  belief,  since  I  should  thereby  overthrow  my  moral  max- 
ims>  the  renunciation  of  which  would  render  me  hateful  in  my 
own  eyes. 

Thus,  while  all  the  ambitious  attempts  of  reason  to  pene- 
trate beyond  the  limits  of  experience  end  in  disappointment, 
there  is  still  enough  left  to  satisfy  us  in  a  practical  point  of 
No  one,  it  is  true,  will  be  able  to  boast  that  he  knows 
that  there  is  a  God  and  a  future  life ;  for,  if  he  knows  this,  he 
is  just  the  man  whom  I  have  long  wished  to  find.  All  knowl- 
edge, regarding  an  object  of  mere  reason,  can  be  communi- 
cated; and  I  should  thus  be  enabled  to  hope  that  my  own 
knowledge  would  receive  this  wonderful  extension,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  instruction.  No,  my  conviction  is 
fiot  logical,  but  moral  certainty ;  and  since  it  rests  on  subjective 
gTX)unds  (of  the  moral  sentiment),  I  must  not  even  say:  It  is 
morally  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  etc.,  but:  /  am  morally 
certain,  that  is,  my  belief  in  God  and  in  another  world  is  so 
interwoven  with  my  moral  nature,  that  I  am  under  as  little 
apprehension  of  having  the  former  torn  from  me  as  of  losing 
the  latter. 

The  only  point  in  this  argument  that  may  appear  open  to 
suspicion,  is  that  this  rational  belief  presupposes  the  existence 
of  moral  sentiments.  If  we  give  up  this  assumption,  and  take 
a  man  who  is  entirely  indifferent  with  regard  to  moral  laws, 
the  question  which  reason  proposes,  becomes  then  merely  a 
pfX)blem  for  speculation,  and  may,  indeed,  be  supported  by 
strong  grounds  from  analogy,  but  not  by  such  as  will  compel 
the  most  obstinate  scepticism  to  give  way,*  But  in  these  ques- 
tions no  man  is  free  from  all  interest.  For  though  the  want  of 
sentiments  may  place  him  beyond  the  influence  of  moral 
csts,  still  even  in  this  case  enough  may  be  left  to  make  him 
fear  the  existence  of  God  and  a  future  life.  For  he  cannot 
pretend  to  any  certainty  of  the  non-existence  of  God  and  of 
a  future  life,  unless — since  it  could  only  be  proved  by  mere 
reason,  and  therefore  apodictically^ — ^he  is  prepared  to  establish 
the  ifnpossibility  of  botli,  which  certainly  no  reasonable  man 
would  unilertake  to  do.    This  would  be  a  negative  belief,  which 
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could  not,  indeed,  produce  morality  and  good  sentiments^  1 
still  could  produce  an  analogon  of  these,  by  operating  as  a  poir^ 
erful  restraint  on  the  outbreak  of  evil  dispositions* 

But,  it  will  be  said,  is  this  all  that  pure  reason  can  effect, , 
in  opening  up  prospects  beyond  the  limits  of  exp  ■  "  *'  Ali- 1 
ing  more  than  two  articles  of  belief  ?    Common  si  ..ivc 

done  as  much  as  this,  without  taking  the  philosophers  to  counsel 
in  the  matter. 

I  shall  not  here  eulogize  philosophy  for  the  benefits  which  I 
the  laborious  efforts  of  its  criticism  have  conferred  on  human  i 
reason — even  granting  Uiat  its  merit  should  turn  out  in  the 
end  to  be  only  negative — for  on  this  point  something  more 
will  be  said  in  the  next  section.    But  I  ask%  do  you  require  that 
that  knowledge  whicli  concerns  all  men,  should  transcend  the  I 
common  understanding,  and  should  only  be  revealed  to  you*) 
by  philosophers?    The  very  circumstance  which  has  called  forth 
your  censure,  is  the  best  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  our 
previous  assertions,  since  it  discloses,  what  could  not  have  been] 
foreseen,  that  Nature  is  not  chargeable  with  any  partial  dis* 
tribution  of  her  gifts  in  those  matters  which  concern  alt  men  | 
without  distinction,  and  that  in  respect  to  the  essential  ends  of  | 
human  nature,  we  cannot  advance  further  with  the  help  of  the  ^ 
highest  philosophy,  than  under  the  guidance  which  nature  has  , 
vouchsafed  to  the  meanest  understanding. 


Chapter  III 


The  Architectonic  of  Pure  Reason 

By  the  term  Architecionic  I  mean  the  art  of  constructing  a 
system.    Without  systematic  unity,  our  knowledge  cannot  be-  j 
come  science ;  it  will  be  an  aggregate,  and  not  a  system.    Thus 
Architectonic  is  the  doctrine  of  the  scientific  in  cognition,  and 
therefore  necessarily  forms  part  of  our  Methodologj'. 

Reason  cannot  permit  our  knowledge  to  remain  in  an  un- 1 
connected  and  rhapsodistic  state,  but  requires  that  the  sum  of  j 
our  cognitions  should  constitute  a  system.  It  is  thus  aJotic 
that  they  can  advance  tlie  ends  of  reason.  By  a  s)*stefii  I , 
mean  the  unity  of  various  cognitions  under  one  idea.  Thisl 
idea  is  the  conception — given  by  rcascMi— of  the  form  of  a 


whole,  in  so  far  as  the  conception  determines  i  priori  not  only 
the  limits  of  its  content*  but  the  place  whidi  each  of  its  parts 
is  to  occupy.  The  scientific  idea  contains,  therefore,  the  end, 
and  the  fonn  of  the  whole  which  is  in  accordance  with  tliat  end* 
The  unity  of  the  end,  to  which  all  the  parts  of  the  system  relate, 
and  through  which  all  have  a  relation  to  each  other,  communi- 
cates unity  to  the  whole  system,  so  that  tlie  absence  of  any 
part  can  be  immediately  detected  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
rest ;  and  it  determines  d  priori  the  limits  of  the  system,  thus 
excluding  all  contingent  or  arbitrary  additions.  The  whole 
is  thus  an  organism  {articulatio) ,  and  not  an  aggregate  (<:aa- 
cenvtio)  ;  it  may  grow  from  within  (per  intussusceptioncm) , 
but  it  cannot  increase  by  external  additions  {per  appositionem). 
It  is  thus  like  an  animal  body,  the  growth  of  which  does  not 
add  any  limb,  but,  without  clianging  their  proportions,  makes 
each  in  its  sphere  stronger  and  more  active. 

We  require,  for  the  execution  of  the  idea  of  a  system,  a 
schema,  that  is,  a  content  and  an  arrangement  of  parts  deter- 
mined a  priori  by  the  principle  which  the  aim  of  tlie  system 
prescribes.  A  schema  which  is  not  projected  in  accordance 
with  an  idea,  that  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  highest  aim 
of  reason,  but  merely  empirically,  in  accordance  with  accidental 
aims  and  purposes  (the  number  of  which  cannot  be  predeter- 
mined), can  give  us  nothing  more  than  iechnical  unity.  But  the 
schema  which  is  originated  from  an  idea  (in  which  case  reason 
presents  us  with  aims  d  priori,  and  does  not  look  for  them  to 
experience),  forms  the  basis  of  architectonical  unity.  A  sci- 
ence, in  the  proper  acceptation  of  that  term,  cannot  be  formed 
UchnicaUy,  that  is,  from  observation  of  the  similarity  existing 
between  different  objects,  and  the  purely  contingent  use  we 
make  of  our  knowledge  in  concreto  w^ith  reference  to  all  kinds 
of  arbitrary  external  aims;  its  constitution  must  be  framed 
on  architectonical  principles,  that  is,  its  parts  must  be  shown 
to  possess  an  essential  affinity,  and  be  capable  of  being  deduced 
item  one  supreme  and  internal  aim  or  end,  which  forms  the 
condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  scientific  whole.  The  schema 
of  a  science  must  give  d  prion  the  plan  of  it  {monogramma) , 
and  the  division  of  the  whole  into  parts,  in  conformity  with 
the  idea  of  the  science;  and  it  must  also  distinguish  tliis  whole 
from  all  others,  according  to  certain  imdcrstood  principles. 

No  one  will  attempt  to  construct  a  science,  unless  he  have 
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some  idea  to  rest  on  as  a  proper  basis.  But,  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  science  he  finds  that  the  schema,  nay,  even  the  definiti<Mi 
which  he  at  first  gave  of  the  science,  rarely  corresponds  with 
his  idea ;  for  this  idea  lies,  like  a  germ,  in  our  reason,  its  parts 
undeveloped  and  hid  even  from  microscopical  observation.  For 
this  reason,  we  ought  to  explain  and  define  sciences,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  description  which  the  originator  gives  of  them,  but 
according  to  the  idea  which  we  find  based  in  reason  itself,  and 
which  is  suggested  by  the  natural  unity  of  the  parts  of  the 
science  already  accumulated.  For  it  will  often  be  found,  that 
the  originator  of  a  science,  and  even  his  latest  successors,  re- 
main attached  to  an  erroneous  idea,  which  they  cannot  render 
dear  to  themselves,  and  that  they  thus  fail  in  determining  the 
true  content,  the  articulation  or  systematic  unity,  and  the  limits 
of  their  science. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  only  after  having  occupied  oorsdves 
for  a  long  time  in  the  collection  of  materials,  under  the  guidance 
of  an  idea  which  lies  tmdeveloped  in  the  mind,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  any  definite  plan  of  arrangement — nay,  only  after  we 
have  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  the  tedmical  di^x>sition 
of  our  materials,  does  it  become  possible  to  view  the  idea  of 
a  science  in  a  dear  light,  and  to  project,  according  to  arcfaitec- 
tonical  prindples,  a  plan  of  the  whole,  in  accordance  with  the 
aims  of  reason.  Systems  seem,  like  certain  worms,  to  be  fonned 
by  a  kind  of  generatio  ttquivoca — by  the  mere  confloeDce  of 
conceptions,  and  to  gain  completeness  only  with  the  progress 
of  time.  But  the  schema  or  germ  of  all  lies  in  reason ;  and 
thus  is  not  only  ever>-  system  organized  according  to  its  own 
idea,  but  all  are  united  into  one  grand  s}'stem  of  human  knowl- 
edge, of  which  they  form  members.  For  this  reason,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  frame  an  architectonic  of  all  human  cognition,  the  for- 
mation of  which,  at  the  present  time,  considerii^  the  immense 
materials  collected  or  to  be  found  in  the  ruins  of  cid  systems, 
would  not  indeed  be  very  difiicult.  Our  purpose  at  present  is 
merely  to  sketch  the  plan  of  the  Architectonic  of  all  cognition 
given  by  pure  reason;  and  we  begin  from  the  point  where  Ae 
main  root  of  human  knowledge  divides  into  two,  one  of  which 
is  reasom.  By  reason  I  understand  here  the  whole  higher  fac- 
ulty of  cognition,  the  rational  being  placed  in  contradistiiicdon 
to  the  cmHncaJ, 

If  I  make  complete  abstiactioo  of  the  cootciit  of  cognition. 
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,  objectively  constdered,  all  cognition  is,  from  a  subjective  point 
Bpf  view,  either  historical  or  rationaK  Historical  cognition  is 
^MFOgmtia  ex  datis,  rational,  cognitio  ex  prmcipiis*  Whatever 
Binay  be  the  original  source  of  a  cognition,  it  is,  in  relation  to 
^the  person  who  possesses  it,  merely  historical,  if  he  knows  only 
what  has  been  given  him  from  another  quarter,  whether  that 
nowledge  was  communicated  by  direct  experience  or  by  in- 
itruction.  Thus  the  person  who  has  learned  a  system  *  *  "  '  - 
hy — say  the  Wolfian— although  he  has  a  perfect  Ki  ,r: 

f  all  the  principles,  definitions  and  arguments  in  that  philos- 
phy,  as  well  as  of  the  divisions  that  have  been  made  of  the 
ystem,  he  possesses  really  no  more  than  a  historical  knowledge 
f  the  Woliian  system ;  he  knows  only  what  has  been  told  him, 
is  judgments  are  only  those  which  he  has  received  from  his 
teachers.  Dispute  the  validity  of  a  definition,  and  he  is  at 
completely  a  loss  to  find  another.     He  has  formed  his  mind 

Ion  another's;  but  the  imitative  faculty  is  not  the  productive. 
SHjs  knowledge  has  not  been  drawn  from  reason ;  and,  alUiough, 
pbjectively  considered,  it  is  rational  knowledge,  subjectively. 
It  is  merely  historical.  He  has  learned  tliis  or  that  philosophy, 
and  is  merely  a  plaster-cast  of  a  living  man.  Rational  cogni- 
^H^ons  which  are  objective,  that  is,  which  have  their  source  in 
^reason,  can  be  so  termed  from  a  subjective  point  of  view,  only 
when  they  have  been  drawn  by  the  individual  himself  from  the 
sources  of  reason,  that  is,  from  principles ;  and  it  is  in  tliis  way 
alone  that  criticism,  or  even  the  rejection  of  what  has  been  al* 
ready  learned,  can  spring  up  in  the  mind. 
All  rational  cognition  is,  again,  based  either  on  conceptions, 
r  on  the  construction  of  conceptions.  The  former  is  termed 
1  1,  the  latter  mathematical,     I  have  already  shown 

-  .  . , ^1  difference  of  these  two  methods  of  cognition  in 

c  first  chapter.    A  cognition  may  be  objcctlvdy  phQosophicat 

•  vely  historical — ^^as  is  the  case  with  tlie  majority  of 

J  those  who  cannot  took  beyond  the  limits  of  their 

^^tem,  and  who  remain  in  a  state  of  pupilage  all  tlicir  lives. 

lot  It  IS      -^  -^  ible  that  mathematical  knowledge,  when  com- 

itted  u  ry,  is  valid*  from  the  subjective  point  of  view, 

tional  knowledge  also,  and  that  the  s^mc  distinction  camiot 

awn  here  as  in  the  case  of  philosophical  cognition.    The 

►n  is,  that  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  this  knowledge  i$ 

tlirough  the  essential  principles  of  reason,  and  thus  it  h  always 
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certain  and  indisputable ;  because  reason  is  employed  tfi  cath 
creto — but  at  the  same  time  a  priori — that  is,  in  pure,  and  there* 
fore,  infallible  intuition;  and  thus  all  causes  of  illusioo  mid 
error  are  excluded.  Of  all  the  d  priori  sciences  of  reason^  ilm^ 
fore,  mathematics  alone  can  be  learned*  Philosophy — unless  it 
be  in  an  historical  manner — cannot  be  learned ;  we  can  at  m^ 
learn  to  philosophize. 

Philosophy  is  the  system  of  all  philosophical  cognuMn.  »»: 
must  use  this  term  in  an  objective  sense,  if  we  understand  by 
it  the  archetype  of  all  attempts  at  philosophizing^,  and  the  stand* 
ard  by  which  all  subjective  philosophies  are  to  be  judged*  In 
this  sense,  philosophy  is  merely  the  idea  of  a  possible  science, 
which  does  not  exist  f«  concreio,  but  to  which  we  endeavor  in 
various  ways  to  approximate,  until  we  have  discovered  the  riglil 
path  to  pursue — a  path  overgrown  by  the  errors  and  illusions 
of  sense — and  the  image  we  have  hitherto  tried  to  sha^  iUt 

has  become  a  perfect  copy  of  the  great  prototype*  ^  ;  nat 
time,  we  cannot  learn  philosophy — it  does  not  exist;  if  it  docEr 
where  is  it,  who  possesses  it,  and  how  shall  we  know  ft?  We 
can  only  learn  to  philosophize;  in  other  words,  we  can  only 
exercise  our  powers  of  reasoning  in  accordance  with  general 
principles*  retaining  at  the  same  time,  the  right  of  invc^ti^ting 
the  sources  of  these  principles,  of  testing,  and  even  of  rejecting 
them. 

Until  then,  our  conception  of  philosophy  is  only  a  schataiHc 
conception — a  conception,  that  is,  of  a  system  of  cognition 
which  we  are  tr>^ing  to  elaborate  into  a  science :  all  that  wc  at 
present  know,  being  the  systematic  unity  of  this  cognition,  and 
consequently  the  logical  completeness  of  the  cognition  for  the 
desired  end«  But  there  is  also  a  easntical  conception  {conceptus 
cosmicus)  of  philosophy,  which  has  always  formed  the  true 
basis  of  this  term,  especially  when  philosophy  was  personified 
and  presented  to  us  in  the  ideal  of  a  philosopher.  In  this  view. 
philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  relation  of  all  cognition  to  the 
ultimate  and  essential  aims  of  human  reason  (teleolor  's 

humance),  and  the  philosopher  is  not  merely  an  a:  i  o 

occupies  himself  with  conceptions,  but  a  law-gtvcr — '  ^g 

for  human  reason.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  it  woul4  be  in 
the  highest  degree  arrogant  to  assume  tlte  title  of  phtlosopher, 
and  to  pretend  that  we  had  reached  the  perfection  of  Ibe  pC0li>' 
type  which  lies  in  the  idea  alone* 
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The  mathematician,  the  natural  philosopher,  and  the  logician 

■ — how  far  soever  the  first  may  have  advanced  in  rational,  and 
the  two  latter  in  philosophical  knowledge — ^are  merely  artists, 
engaged  in  the  arrangement  and  formation  of  conceptions; 
ley  cannot  be  termed  philosophers.  Above  them  all,  there  is 
the  ideal  teacher,  who  employs  them  as  instruments  for  tlic 
advancement  of  the  essential  aims  of  human  reason*  Him  alone 
can  we  call  philosopher;  but  he  now^here  exists.  But  the  idea 
of  his  legislative  power  resides  in  the  mind  of  every  man»  and 
it  alone  teaches  us  what  kind  of  systematic  unity  philosophy 

r  demands  in  view  of  the  ultimate  aims  of  reason.    This  idea  is, 

[therefore,  a  cosmical  conception.* 

In  view  of  the  complete  systematic  unity  of  reason,  there 

'  can  only  be  one  ultimate  end  of  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
To  this  all  other  aims  are  subordinate,  and  nothing  more  than 
means  for  its  attainment.  This  ultimate  end  is  the  destination 
of  man,  and  the  philosophy  which  relates  to  it  is  termed  Moral 
Philosophy.  The  superior  position  occupied  by  moral  philos- 
ophy, above  all  other  spheres  for  the  operations  of  reason,  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  reason  why  the  ancients  aJw*ays  inchidcd 
the  idea — and  in  an  especial  manner— of  Moralist  in  that  of 
Philosopher.  Even  at  the  present  davi  we  call  a  man  who  ap- 
pears to  have  the  power  of  self-government,  even  although  his 
knowledge  may  be  very  limited,  by  the  name  of  philosopher. 

The  legislation  of  human  reason,  or  philosophy,  has  two 
objects — Nature  and  Freedom,  and  thus  contains  not  only  the 
aws  of  nature,  but  also  those  of  ethics,  at  first  in  two  separate 
systems,  which,  finally,  merge  into  one  grand  philosophical 
system  of  cognition*  The  philosophy  of  Nature  relates  to  that 
which  is,  tliat  of  Ethics  to  that  which  ought  to  be. 

But  all  philosophy  is  either  cognition  on  the  basts  of  pure 
reason,  or  the  cognition  of  reason  on  the  basis  of  empirical 

^principles.     The  former  is  termed  pure,  the  latter  empirical 
[)hilosophy. 

The  philosophy  of  pure  reason  is  either  propTdeutic,  that  is, 
an  inquiry  into  the  powers  of  reason  in  regard  to  pure  A  priori 
cognition,  and  is  termed  Critical  Philosophy ;  or  it  is,  secondly, 
the  system  of  pure  reason — a  science  containing  the  systematic 
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presentation  of  the  whole  body  of  philosophical  knowledge,  tflc 
as  well  as  illusory,  given  by  pure  reason,  and  is  called  Mcta*^ 
physic.  This  name  may,  however^  be  also  given  to  the  »^'hole 
system  of  pure  philosophy,  critical  philosophy  incV  ivl 

may  designate  the  investigation  into  the  sources  or  ^....-...  .litjf 
of  d  priori  cognition,  as  well  as  the  presentation  of  the  d  priofi 
cognitions  which  form  a  system  of  pure  philosophy—  --g, 

at  the  same  time,  all  empirical  and  mathematical  elci.    i  ._ 

Metaphysic  is  divided  into  that  of  the  speculative  and  thai 
of  the  practical  use  of  pure  reason,  and  is,  ace*  ^  *  '  ,  eitlwrr 
the  Metaphysic  of  Nature,  or  the  Metaphysic  oj  The 

former  contains  all  the  pure  rational  principles — based  upon 
conceptions  alone  (and  thus  excluding  mathematics  )^^^f  ad 
theoretical  cognition;  the  latter,  the  principles  which  determine 
and  necessitate  d  priori  all  action*  Now  moral  philosophy  alone 
contains  a  code  of  laws — for  the  regulation  of  our  actioniH~ 
which  are  deduced  from  principles  entirely  a  priaru  Hence 
the  Metaphysics  of  Ethics  is  the  only  pure  and  moral  phitos* 
ophy,  as  it  is  not  based  upon  anthropological  or  other  empirical 
considerations.  The  metaphysic  of  speculative  reason  is  what 
is  commonly  called  Metaphysic  in  the  more  limited  sense.  But 
as  pure  Moral  Philosophy  properly  forms  a  part  of  this  system 
of  cognition,  we  must  allow  it  to  retain  the  name  of  MetaphydCp  J 
although  it  is  not  requisite  that  we  should  insist  on  so  tennlog 
It  in  our  present  discussion. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  separate  those  cognittoiift 
which  differ  from  others  both  in  kind  and  in  origin,  and  to 
take  great  care  that  they  arc  not  confounded  with  those  wttli  < 
which  they  are  generally  found  connected.  What  the  chemist 
does  in  the  analysis  of  substances,  what  the  mathematician  in 
pure  mathematics,  is,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  the  duty  of  the 
philosopher,  that  the  value  of  each  different  kind  of  cognition, 
and  the  part  it  takes  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  may  be 
clearly  defined.  Human  reason  has  never  wanted  a  Metaphy^ 
of  some  kind,  since  it  attained  the  power  of  thought,  m  rather 
of  reflection ;  but  it  has  never  been  able  to  keep  this  sphere  i 
of  thought  and  cognition  pure  from  all  admixture  of  foreign  | 
elements.  The  idea  of  a  science  of  tliis  kind  is  as  old  as  specu* 
lation  itself;  and  what  mind  does  not  speculate — either  in  the 
scholastic  or  in  the  popular  fashion?  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  even  thinkers  by  profession  have  been  umUe 
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dearly  to  explain  the  distincdon  between  die  two  elements  of 
our  cognition — the  one  completely  a  priori,  the  other  d  pas- 
teriori;  and  hence  the  proper  definition  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
cognition,  and  witli  it  the  just  idea  of  a  science  which  has  so 
long  and  so  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  the  human  mind, 
has  never  been  established.  When  it  was  said — Mctaphysic  is 
the  science  of  the  first  principles  of  human  cognition,  this  defini- 
tion did  not  signalize  a  f  "fy  in  kind,  but  only  a  difference 
in  degree;  these  first  ji  _  were  thus  declared  to  be  more 
general  than  others,  but  no  criterion  of  distinction  from  em- 
pirical principles  was  given.  Of  these  some  are  more  general, 
and  tlierefore  higher,  tlian  others ;  and^ — as  we  camiot  distin- 
guish what  is  completely  d  priori,  from  that  whidi  is  known 
to  be  (i  posteriori — where  shall  we  draw  the  hne  which  is  to 
separate  the  higher  and  so-called  first  principles,  from  the  lower 
and  subordinate  prindples  of  cognition?  What  would  be  said 
if  we  were  asked  to  be  satisfied  with  a  division  of  the  epochs 
of  the  world  into  the  earlier  centuries  and  those  following  them? 
Does  the  fiftli,  or  tlie  tenth  century  belong  to  the  earlier  cen- 
turies? It  would  be  asked.  In  the  same  way  I  ask;  Does  the 
conception  of  extension  belong  to  metaphysics  ?  You  answett 
yes.  Well,  that  of  body  too?  Yes.  And  that  of  a  fluid  body? 
You  stop,  you  are  unprepared  to  admit  this;  for  if  you  do^ 
everything  will  belong  to  metaphysics.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  the  mere  degree  of  subordination — of  the  particular  to  llie 
general — cannot  detennine  the  limits  of  a  science;  and  that, 
in  the  present  case,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  difference  in  the 
conceptions  of  metaphysics  both  in  kind  and  in  origin.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  metaphysics  was  obscured  on  another  side, 
by  the  fact  tliat  this  kind  of  d  priori  cognition  showed  a  certain 
similarity  in  character  with  the  science  of  mathematics.  Both 
have  the  property  in  common  of  possessing  an  d  priori  origin ; 
but,  in  the  one,  our  kTiowledge  is  t  '  in 
the  other,  on  the  construction  of  co5  cd 
dissimilarity  between  philosophical  and  mathematjcat  cognition 
come^  out — a  dissimilarity  which  was  always  felt,  but  which 
could  not  be  made  distinct  for  want  of  an  insight  into  the  criteria 
of  the  difference.  And  thus  it  happened  that^  as  philosophers 
themselves  failed  in  the  proper  development  of  tlie  idea  of  their 
sdence,  the  elaboration  of  the  science  could  not  proceed  witlt 
at  definite  aim,  or  under  trustworthy  guidance.    Thus,  too»  phi- 
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losophers,  ignorant  of  the  path  they  ought  to  pursue,  and  always 
disputing  with  each  other  regarding  the  discoveries  which  each 
asserted  he  had  made,  brought  their  science  in  disrepute  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  finally,  even  among  themselves. 

All  pure  a  priori  cognition  forms,  therefore,  in  view  of  the 
peculiar  faculty  which  originates  it,  a  peculiar  and  distinct 
unity;  and  metaphysic  is  the  term  applied  to  the  philosophy 
which  attempts  to  represent  that  cognition  in  this  systematic 
unity.  The  speculative  part  of  metaphysic,  which  has  especially 
appropriated  this  appellation — that,  which  we  have  called  llie 
Metaphysic  of  Nature — and  which  considers  everj-th^r"'  -■-  -i 
is  (not  as  it  ought  to  be),  by  means  of  a  priori  cor  ,, 

is  divided  in  the  following  manner. 

Metaphysic,  in  the  more  limited  acceptation  of  the  term,  - 
sists  of  two  parts — Transcendental  Philosophy  and  the  PAyj 
ogy  of  pure  reason.  The  former  presents  the  sysi 
conceptions  and  principles  belonging  to  the  undei 
the  reason,  and  which  relate  to  objects  in  general,  but  not  to 
any  particular  given  objects  (Ontologia) ;  the  latter  has  k  7^ 
for  its  subject-matter,  that  is,  the  sura  of  given  obje. 
whether  given  to  the  senses,  or,  if  we  will,  to  some  other  kind 
of  intuition — and  is  accordingly  Physiology,  although  only  ra 
iionalis.  But  the  use  of  the  faculty  of  reason  in  tliis  ration 
mode  of  regarding  nature  is  either  physical  or  hyperphysic 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  immanent  or  transcendent,  Th 
former  relates  to  nature,  in  so  far  as  our  knowledge  regarding 
It  may  be  applied  in  experience  (in  concreto) ;  the  latter  to  thai 
connection  of  the  objects  of  experience,  which  transcends  M 
experience.  Transcendent  Physiology  has,  again,  an  internal 
and  an  external  connection  with  its  object,  both,  however,  tra 
tending  possible  experience ;  the  former  is  the  Physiology 
nature  as  a  whole,  or  transcendental  cognition  of  the  world,  the 
latter  of  the  connection  of  the  whole  of  nature  with  a  beti] 
above  nature,  or  transcendental  cognition  of  God, 

Immanent  physiology,  on  the  contrary,  considers  nature  as 
the  sum  of  all  sensuous  objects,  consequently,  as  it  is  prescnti 
to  us — but  still  according  to  d  priori  conditions,  for  it  is  undiS 
these  alone  that  nature  can  be  presented  to  our  minds  at 
The  objects  of  immanent  physiolog>^  arc  of  two  kinds :  1. 
of  the  external  senses,  or  corporeal  nature:  a»  the  object  of 
the  internal  sense,  the  soul,  or,  in  accordance  with  our  funda- 
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mental  conceptions  of  it,  thinking  naiurc.  The  metaphysics  of 
corporeal  nature  is  called  Physics,  but.  as  it  must  contain  only 
the  principles  of  an  ^  priori  cognition  of  nature,  we  must  term 
tl  rational  physics.  The  metaphysics  of  thinking  nature  is  called 
Psychology,  and  for  the  same  reason  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely 
the  rational  cognition  of  the  souL 

Thus  the  whole  system  of  metaphysics  consists  of  four  prin- 
cjpal  parts:  i.  Ontology;  2,  Rational  Physiology;  3.  Rational 
Cosmology;  and  4,  Rational  Theology.  The  second  part^ 
that  of  the  rational  doctrine  of  nature — may  be  subdivided  into 
two,  physica  rationalist  and  psychologia  raHondlis. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  a  philosophy  of  pure  reason  of  ne- 
cessity dictates  this  division ;  it  is,  therefore,  arehiiectonical — 
in  accordance  with  the  highest  aims  of  reason,  and  not  merely 
technical^  or  according  to  certain  accidentally  observed  similar- 
ities existing  between  the  different  parts  of  tlic  whole  science. 
For  this  reason,  also,  is  the  division  immutable  and  of  legislative 
authority.  But  the  reader  may  observe  in  it  a  few  points  to 
which  he  ought  to  demur,  and  which  may  weaken  his  conviction 
of  its  truth  and  legitimacy. 

In  the  first  place,  how  can  I  desire  an  h  priori  cognition  or 
nietaphysic  of  objects,  in  so  far  as  they  are  given  A  posteriori? 
and  how  is  it  possible  to  cognize  the  nature  of  tilings  accord- 
ing to  h  priori  principles,  and  to  attain  to  a  rational  physiology? 
The  answer  is  this.  Wc  take  from  experience  nothing  more 
than  is  requisite  to  present  us  with  an  object  (in  general)  of 
the  external,  or  of  the  internal  sense;  in  the  former  case,  by 
the  mere  conception  of  matter  (impenetrable  and  inanimate  ex- 
tension), in  the  latter,  by  the  conception  of  a  thinking  being — 
given  in  the  internal  empirical  representation,  /  think.  As  to 
the  rest,  we  must  not  employ  in  our  metaphysic  of  these  objects 
any  empirical  principles  (which  add  to  the  content  of  our  con- 
ceptions by  means  of  experience),  for  the  purpose  of  forming 

their  help  any  judgments  respecting  these  objects, 
ondly,  what  place  shall  wc  assign  to  empirical  psychology, 
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which  has  always  been  considered  a  part  of  Metaphysics,  End 
from  which  in  our  time  such  important  pi  '  '^1  results 

have  been  expected,  after  the  hope  of  constn  ^^  in  d  prion 
system  of  knowledge  had  been  abandoned?  I  answer:  It  most 
be  placed  by  tlie  side  of  empirical  physics  or  p!^  '  roper; 
that  it,  must  be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  «j  Uilosa- 

phy,  the  a  priori  principles  of  which  are  contained  in  pure 
philosophy,  which  is  tlierefore  connected,  although  it  must  not 
be  confounded,  with  psychology.  Empirical  psychology  most 
therefore  be  banished  from  the  sphere  of  Metaphysics^  and  is 
indeed  excluded  by  the  very  idea  of  that  science.  In  confonn- 
ity,  however,  with  scholastic  usage,  we  must  permit  it  to  oc- 
cupy a  place  in  metaphysics — but  only  as  an  appendix  to  it 
We  adopt  this  course  from  motives  of  economy ;  as  psychology 
is  not  as  yet  full  enough  to  occupy  our  attention  as  an  inde- 
pendent study,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  too  great  impor- 
tance, to  be  entirely  excluded  or  placed  where  it  has  still  less 
affinity  than  it  has  with  the  subject  of  metaphysics.  It  is  a 
stranger  who  has  been  long  a  guest ;  and  we  make  it  welcome 
to  stay,  until  it  can  take  up  a  more  suitable  abode  in  a  com* 
pletc  system  of  Anthropology — the  pendant  to  empirical 
physics. 

The  above  is  the  general  idea  of  Metaphysics,  which,  as  more 
w^as  expected  from  it  than  could  be  looked  for  with  justice, 
and  as  these  pleasant  expectations  were  unfortunately  never 
realized,  fell  into  general  disrepute.  Our  Critique  must  have 
fully  convinced  the  reader,  that,  although  metaphysics  cannot 
form  the  foundation  of  religion,  it  must  always  be  one  of  its 
most  important  bulwarks^  and  that  human  reason,  which  natur- 
ally pursues  a  dialectical  course,  cannot  do  without  this  science^ 
which  checks  its  tendencies  towards  dialectic,  and,  by  elevating 
reason  to  a  scientific  and  clear  self-knowledge,  prevents  tlic 
ravages  which  a  lawless  speculative  reason  would  infallibly  com- 
mit in  the  sphere  of  morals  as  well  as  in  that  of  religion,  Wc 
may  be  sure,  therefore,  whatever  contempt  may  be  thrown 
upon  metaphysics  by  those  who  judge  a  science  not  by  its 
own  nature,  but  according  to  the  accidental  effects  it  may  have 
produced,  that  it  can  never  be  completely  abandoned^  Ibat 
must  always  return  to  it  as  to  a  beloved  one  who  has  been 
a  time  estranged,  because  the  questions  with  which  tl  is  en- 
gaged relate  to  the  highest  aims  of  humanity,  and  reason  must 
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always  labor  cither  to  attain  to  settled  views  in  regard  to  these^ 
or  to  destroy  those  which  others  have  already  established* 

Metaphysic,  therefore — that  of  nature,  as  well  as  that  of 
ethics,  but  iti  an  especial  manner  tlic  criticism  which  forms  the 
propaedeutic  to  all  the  operations  of  reason — forms  properly 
that  department  of  knowledge  which  may  be  termed,  in  the  tru- 
est sense  of  the  w^ord,  philosophy.  The  path  which  it  pursues  is 
that  of  science,  which,  when  it  has  once  been  discovered,  is  never 
lost,  and  never  misleads.  Mathematics,  natural  science,  the 
common  experience  of  men,  have  a  high  value  as  means,  for  the 
most  part,  to  accidental  ends — but  at  last  also,  to  those  which 
arc  necessary  and  essential  to  the  existence  of  humanity.  But 
la  guide  them  to  this  high  goal,  they  require  the  aid  of  rational 
cognition  on  the  basis  of  pure  concq^tions,  which,  be  it  termed 
as  it  may,  is  properly  nothing  but  metaphysics. 

For  the  same  reason,  metaphysics  forms  likewise  the  com- 
pletion of  the  culture  of  human  reason.  In  this  respect,  it  is 
indispensable,  setting  aside  altogether  the  influence  which  it 
exerts  as  a  science.  For  its  subject-matter  is  the  elements  and 
highest  maxims  of  reason,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  possibility 
of  some  sciences  and  of  the  use  of  all.  That,  as  a  purely  specula- 
tive science,  it  is  more  useful  in  preventing  error,  than  in  the 
extension  of  knowledge,  does  not  detract  from  its  value;  on 
the  contrar>%  the  supreme  office  of  censor  which  it  occupies, 
assures  to  it  the  highest  authority  and  importance*  7*his  office 
it  administers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  order,  harmony,  and 
well-being  to  science,  and  of  directing  its  noble  and  fruitful  la- 
bors to  the  highest  possible  aim — the  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

Chaptbr  IV 


The  History  of  Pure  Reason 

This  title  is  placed  here  merely  for  the  purpose  of  designat- 
ing a  division  of  the  system  of  pure  reason,  of  which  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  treat  at  present.  I  shall  content  myself  with  casting  a 
cursory  glance,  from  a  purely  transcendental  point  of  view — 
that  of  the  nature  of  pure  reason,  on  the  labors  of  philosophers 
up  to  the  present  time.  They  have  aimed  at  erecting  an  edifice 
of  philosophy ;  but  to  my  eye  this  edifice  appears  to  he  in  a  rtry 
ruinous  condition* 
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It  IS  very  remarkable,  although  naturally  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  that,  in  tlie  infancy  of  philosophy,  the  s^tudy  at 
the  nature  of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  a  future  world« 
formed  the  commencement,  rather  than  tlie  conclusion,  as  wt 
should  have  it,  of  the  speculative  efforts  of  the  human  mind. 
However  rude  the  religious  conceptions  generated  by  the  re* 
mains  of  the  old  manners  and  customs  of  a  less  c  v  e, 

the  intelhgent  classes  were  not  thereby  prevented  i:  ..i.i  ... .  ^i.ug 
themselves  to  free  inquiry^  into  the  existence  and  nature  of  God; 
and  they  easily  saw  that  there  could  be  no  surer  way  n  ^  '  'ng 
the  invisible  ruler  of  the  world,  and  of  attaining  to  !  ^  ,  ;  ss 
in  another  world  at  least,  than  a  good  and  honest  course  of  life 
in  this.  Thus  tlieology  and  morals  formed  the  two  chief  mo- 
tives, or  rather  the  points  of  attraction  in  all  abstract  inquiries. 
But  it  was  the  former  that  especially  occupied  the  attention  of 
speculative  reason,  and  which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  metaphysics. 

I  shall  not  at  present  indicate  the  periods  of  time  at  which  the 
greatest  changes  in  metaphysics  took  place,  but  shall  merely 
give  a  hasty  sketch  of  tlie  different  ideas  which  occasioned  the 
most  important  revolutions  in  this  sphere  of  thought  There 
are  three  different  ends,  in  relation  to  which  these  revolutions 
have  taken  place. 

1,  In  relation  to  the  object  of  tlic  cognition  of  r  :  ,il  rsr> 
phers  may  be  divided  into  Sensualists  and  IntetU\  J;/^/- 
eurus  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  former,  Fiato  of  the 
latter.  The  distinction  here  signalized,  subtle  as  it  is,  dates  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  was  long  maintained.  The  former  a^ 
serted,  that  reality  resides  in  sensuous  objects  alone,  and  that 
everything  else  is  merely  imaginary;  the  latter,  that  the  senses 
are  the  parents  of  illusion^  and  that  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the 
understanding  alone.  The  former  did  not  deny  to  the  concept 
tions  of  the  understanding  a  certain  kind  of  reality ;  but  with 
them  it  was  merely  logical,  with  the  others  it  w^s  mystical.  The 
former  admitted  intellectual  conceptions,  but  declared  that  sen- 
suous objects  alone  possessed  real  existence.  Tlie  latter  main- 
tained that  all  real  objects  were  intelligible,  and  believed  that  the 
pure  understanding  possessed  a  faailty  of  intuiti  -  *  ^  rm 
sense,  which,  in  their  opinion,  served  only  to  coii  :is 
of  the  understanding. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  pure  cognitions  of  reason, 
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we  find  one  school  maintaining  that  they  are  derived  entirely 
■^rom  experience,  and  another,  that  they  have  their  origin  in 
^Reason  alone.  Aristotle  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
^^Empiricists,  and  Plato,  of  the  Noologists.  Locke,  the  follower 
^^f  Aristotle  in  modern  times,  and  Leibnitz  of  Plato  (although 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  imitated  him  in  his  mysticism),  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  this  question  to  a  settled  conclusion.  The 
rocedure  of  Epicurus  in  his  sensual  system,  in  whidi  he  al- 
ays  restricted  his  conclusions  to  the  sphere  of  experience,  was 
uch  more  consequent  than  that  of  Aristotle  and  Locke,  The 
tter  especially,  after  haWng  derived  all  the  conceptions  and 
rinciples  of  the  mind  from  experience,  goes  so  far,  in  the  cm- 
iloyment  of  these  conceptions  and  principles,  as  to  maintain  that 
e  can  prove  the  existence  of  God  and  the  inunortality  of  the 
vA — both  of  them  objects  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  possible 
perience — with  the  same  force  of  demonstration,  as  any 
lathematical  proposition. 

3.  In  relation  to  method.  Method  is  procedure  according  to 
rinciples.  We  may  divide  the  methods  at  present  employed  in 
the  field  of  inquiry  into  the  naturalistic  and  the  scientific.  The 
aturalist  of  pure  reason  lays  it  down  as  his  principles,  that 
mmon  reason,  without  the  aid  of  science — which  he  calls  sound 
son,  or  common  sense — can  give  a  more  satisfactory  answer 
o  the  most  important  questions  of  metaphysics  than  sjx^cula- 
tion  is  able  to  do.  He  must  maintain,  therefore^  that  we  can 
determine  the  content  and  circumference  of  the  moon  more  cer- 
^^ainly  by  the  naked  eye,  than  by  the  aid  of  mathematical  rea- 
^^oning.  But  this  system  is  mere  misology  reduced  to  principles ; 
'  zxid,  what  is  the  most  absurd  thing  in  this  doctrine,  the  neglect 
of  all  scientific  means  is  paraded  as  a  peculiar  method  of  extend- 
ing our  cognition.  As  regards  those  who  are  naturalists  because 
;hey  know  no  better,  they  are  certainly  not  to  be  blamed.  They 
follow  common  sense,  without  parading  their  ignorance  as  a 
icthod  wiiich  is  to  teach  us  the  wonderful  secret,  how  we  arc 
find  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  of  Demo- 


cntus. 


**  Quoct  !iapio  satis  «ft  mihi,  non  ego  euro 
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t  their  motto,  under  which  they  may  lead  a  pleasant  and  praise- 
worthy life,  virithout  troubling  themselves  with  science,  or  troub- 
ling science  with  them. 
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As  regards  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  scientHic  method,  they 
have  now  the  choice  of  following  either  the  dogmatical  or  the 
sceptical,  while  they  are  bound  never  to  desert  the  systematic 
mode  of  procedure.  When  I  mention,  in  relation  to  the  former, 
the  celebrated  Wolf,  and  as  regards  the  latter,  David  Hume,  I 
may  leave,  in  accordance  with  my  present  intention,  all  others 
unnamed.  The  critical  path  alone  is  still  open.  If  my  reader 
has  been  kind  and  patient  enough  to  accompany  me  on  this 
hitherto  untravelled  route,  he  can  now  judge  whether,  if  he 
and  others  will  contribute  their  exertions  towards  making  this 
narrow  foot-path  a  high-road  of  thought,  that,  which  many  cen- 
turies have  failed  to  accomplish,  may  not  be  executed  before 
the  close  of  the  present — ^namely,  to  bring  Reason  to  perfect 
contentment  in  regard  to  that  which  has  always,  but  without 
permanent  results,  occupied  her  powers  and  engaged  her  ardent 
desire  for  knowledge. 
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